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It was rather late one pleasant Saturday after¬ 
noon, as I took up my journey from Manchester, 
England, in the direction of the large manufac¬ 
turing town of Ashton-under-line, which is ro¬ 
mantically situated on the ascending bank of the 
river Tame. 

It was near sundown when I arrived, and I 
made up my mind I would pass the Sabbath 
there; so I alighted at the sign of the “ Odd 
Whim," formerly the residence of a wealthy 
gentleman, who had once held a high position 
in church affairs, under the especial auspices of 
Roe, or “ Old Roe/’ as he was called, the Israel¬ 
ite Prophet. This is one of four residences, 
mounded by beautiful grounds, and located in 
tbs outskirts of the town, at the four points of 
the compass, each owned and occupied at one 
tone, I was informed, by the more prominent 
dignitaries of said church. 

It was a favorite prediction of old Roe’s which 
led to the purchase of these lands. It seems 
that he had prophesied to his followers that the 
town of Ashton under line would one day be¬ 
come converted to the faith, and it was the in¬ 
tention of the fRhful, at such time as the proph¬ 
ecy should be fulfilled, to construct a mighty 
vail which should effectually exclude them from 
the world, and these four points were to be the 
only entrances to the city of the faithful. But 
the iniquity ef the prophet becoming evident 
shortly after this, it had the salutary effect to 
explode the much cherished scheme. Three of 
tiiesc famous estates have since fallefi into the 
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hands of some cotton lords of die neighborhood, 
while the other, as I have said, was converted 
into a fashionable inn, the name of which I have 
already recorded. 

The next day I had the curiosity to visit the 
church, owned and still devoted to religious pur¬ 
poses by the remarkable sect which properly 
boasts the honor of its erection. #t stands on 
Fleet Street, and was built du^ig the first part 
of the present century. It was constructed after 
no particular model, and as yon approach it from 
the main street of the town, yon are half inclined 
to look upon it as some sort of prison. This 
idea is speedily dissipated, however, by the in¬ 
scription which glares at you above the entrance 
—“ Israelites’ Sanctuary,”—with the date of its 
erection, etc. The gallery is open to visitors on 
Sabbath afternoons only, when such as choose 
are free to enter within its sombre vestibule, 
where they are speedily accosted by the sexton, 
who conducts them up a weary, winding stair¬ 
case to a seat in the gallery. 

On first entering, you are struck with the un¬ 
usual air of splendor which pervades everything 
coming within the scope of your eye. The in¬ 
terior of the church is constructed somewhat 
after the plan of our amphitheatres, with circular 
pews of solid mahogany, in the centre of which 
rises a large and costly organ, of octagonal 
shape, with a high, pointed roof. The organist, 
and, in faet, all the male portion of the choir, 
are graced with long beards, which descend 
quite to their w|Mt|t.O^M[^(p|^e singers are 
t J 
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attired In short-waisted white dresses, with old 
style Quaker bonnets and green veils, which are 
thrown back while singing, exposing to view 
many a sweet, bright face. I left the church at 
the conclusion of the service, highly impressed 
with the novel scenes I had witnessed. 

Leaving Ashtonunder-line on the following 
morning, I took the road through Mosely into 
Yorkshire. As I advanced, the scenery about 
me grew wilder and more irregular every mo¬ 
ment. After riding a couple of leagues or so, 
I entered upon a desolate heath, called Booth- 
deen, which extends fop several miles along the 
road on either hand. The road all through this 
region is covered with pulverized limestone, 
which contrasts oddly enough with the gloomy 
aspect of the heath. On either hand, at short 
intervals, are to be seen high granite posts, 
which were planted on purpose, no doubt, to 
guide travellers during severe snowstorms, or 
in the darkness of night. To ride through such 
a spot, even in broad daylight, will create in the 
breast of the traveller a feeling of homesickness. 
To add to my general discomfiture, before I 
could distance this gloomy region of country (I 
should shudder to cross it unarmed after night¬ 
fall), it began to drizzle, and then to rain stead¬ 
ily, and by the time I had reached the nearest 
house—which proved to be an inn—I might 
easily have wrung from my clothes a gallon of 
water. 

The Spaw Inn, as the sign swinging in front 
betokened, ttts standing alone, within a pistol- 
shot of the heatl^and surrounded by a fow acres 
of beautiful green upland—such as might not 
have been expected in sudb close proximity with 
this sterile locality. M fittis beyond, with a 
shady lane leading to it from the main road, is 
still to be seen the ruins of an old gibbet; and 
between that and the inn is the famous Spaw 
Spring—famous among the peasantry for miles 
aiotmd for certain curative properties, which it 
Is believed to possess, and from which the inn 
properly derives its name. 

On entering die inn, I found several persons 
asaembkdt who, like myself, had been driven 
thither by the rain. The landlord was a large, 
rosy-cheeked man, with comfort and good cheer 
palpably written in his free. To judge from his 
appearance, he could not have fallen much short 
of twenty stone weight. Each new arrival—for 
there were several who presented their dripping 
persons after me—seemed to give our host addi¬ 
tional satisfaction; for, to judge from the merry 
twinkle of his eye, as well as to the hearty wel¬ 
come which he gave to each of us on entering, 

. hp could not have been otherwise tfm pleased 


\J ,H 

that the rain had favored him with so goodly a 
company. 

"It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good !” 
he would say, rubbing his hands gleefully. 

There was one sturdy fellow present, named 
Jake Hasp, whom, with the exception of my¬ 
self, everybody seemed to know, and who seem* ■ 
ed to know everybody. He was just then pre¬ 
paring to launch out into a story, which might 
be supposed to be of no little interest, to judge 
from the half dozen eager faces that surrounded 
him. 

“I teM you what, boys,” Said he, "the Padfbot 
would frighten the stontest hearted man in Bug- 
land, with his great saucer like eyes. I saw one, 
and I wouldn’t wish to see the like again.” 

" Pshaw!” said the landlord, interrupting him, 
"who do you suppose will believe that story 1 
The Padfbot is too big a dose for modern Eng¬ 
lishmen to swallow. I tell you there’s no such 
thing, Jake.” 

" Well, then, I tell you there is,” answered 
Jake, stoutly; "for I’ve seen it, and what I’ve 
seen with my eyes—you see I’ve eyes, don’t 
yet—I believe, I do.” 

"Yes; but you might have been drinking 
pretty freely, as you do sometimes, and then 
you might have imagined anything.” 

" No, no; it’s no such thing, now. I saw it 
as plain as I see you.” 

"Well, never mind; tell how it was,” said 
one of his auditors. " I’m ready to listen to it; 

I be!” 

" Well, it’s not much of a story,” answered * 
Jake. " It’s not equal to Snirs’ yarn about the 
old gibbet up yonder ” (Snirs was the landlord), .• 
“ but such as it is. I’ve half a mind to tell it. 
Like enough it’s better than no story at all on a 
rainy day.” 

" Yes; and like enough Snirs will tell his, 
then,” added another of the company. " Snirs’, 
version of the * legend ’ is' said to be tip top, and ] 
if the rain continues we’ll have it out of him 
somehow.” 

" That we will,” persisted a second; " so out, 
with it. Blase away, Jake!” 1 

"Well, I’d been down at Manchester for a 
couple of days, and was just coming home, d’ye 
see,” pursued Jake. "Perhap^ might have 
drinked pretty freely while I was there—I don’t 
say I didn’t; but I was as sober as a beadle for 
the foil of an hour before reaching home. I’d 
often listened to stories of the Padfbot, but I’d 
never seen one at that time, and what was more, 

I had no great faith to believe in them either. 
Well, there’s a lonesome bog about a mile from 
my house, jhrough which I had to pass, and in 
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the centre of the bog—a a near as I can guess— 
there's on old log bridge which crosses the 
stream; and I'd been oyer it a thousand times, 
daj and night, and at all seasons, but hod never 
thought of seeing the Padfoot, nor nothing like 
it. Well, it hadn't been dork very long when I 
came in sight of it, and what should I see but a 
block object standing bj the roadside, just at 
one comer, as you would pass on to the bridge. 
I didn't take much account of this circumstance, 
and so I kept trudging along; but when I come 
within a few feet of the object, where I could see 
It plain, it just wheeled round, feeing me, and 
then! knew from the descriptions given by those 
who had seen it, that the thing before me was 
none other than die Padfoot. It had a monster 
head, with great flaming eyes, and the body was 
loss in stature than a dwarfs. I was near sink¬ 
ing to the earth with fright; for every time I 
attempted to move a peg, the terrible eyes would 
roll sound on me, till I felt the very Mood in my 
heart freezing. How I managed to get past that 
flr ea fl fa l bridge, I don't know; but when I did 
get by, if I didn't—if I didn't run, then it's no 
matter!" 

A variety of opinions were now offered, but 
in the main, the story was credited, and as the 
rain still continued to pour down freely, there 
was soon after an urgent call for the landlord's 
story. 

Our host had never thought proper to dignify 
Ms narrative with a title, although, for the last 
half century, it had served him as a staple article 
of entertainment And on similar occasions 
with the present, the “ Legend of the Spaw Inn" 
had no doubt beguiled the wearisome moments 
of many a gloomy inn-bound traveller, who, 
like myself, had been called upon to linger for a 
day within the sterile borders of Boothdeen 
Heath. The legend, with the kind permission 
of the reader, and the usual license granted to 
storytellers, shall be told after my own fashion, 
for convenience sake, discarding the old style 
method of putting words in the mouth of a 
second person. 

Further bade than even the memory of the 
“oldest inhabitant" dates, there resided in the 
ancient and opulent dty of Manchester an old 
gentleman, who possessed from inheritance con¬ 
siderable landed property in Yorkshire. His 
name was Matthew Shell. He had an only son, 
with whom he was associated at this time in 
business; and although he, as well as others, 
persisted in advising tolhe contrary, the senior 
Shell, though now on the verge of threescore- 
end-tea, was yet in foe habit, as he had been for 


flirty yean before, of riding into Yorkshire, soli¬ 
tary and alone, once a year, to look after his 
rent-roll. The business on those important an¬ 
nual occasions usually occupied him about four 
dayB in its transaction. Being of a grasping, 
miserly disposition, he had preferred not only foe 
danger, but the trouble of the thing, rather than 
spare foe stipend which a local agent, however 
trifling foe charge, would require to accomplish 
foe same important end. 

During foe last few years of his life, the son 
had constantly upbraided him with the folly of 
foe thing, telling him that he would be robbed, 
and possibly murdered, if he went on in foe 
same way, and advising Mm to place foe busi¬ 
ness either in his hands or in those of some re¬ 
spectable agent, who would do equally as well. 
But no reason or objection that could be urged, 
was of sufficient importance to prevent him from 
pursuing foe same course wMch he had marked 
out for Mmself so many years before, and from 
which, whether in rain or shine, he had never 
once deviated. 

"It wuid be suir foully tu throw away as 
mouch as thaut, when I caun do it joust as well, 
I've doun it these forty year an' muir, and never 
was molested yet!" 

Such was the old gentleman's parting salute 
on the occasion of his last visit into Yorkshire. 
On this occasion foe son felt more than his usual 
disquietude, and after fretting away foe first two 
days of his father's absence, he grew so uneasy 
on foe third that he determined to take foe road 
in the direction of Yorkshire, and meet him on 
his return. The old gentleman, during these 
yearly visits, had made his head-quarters at the 
Spaw Inn, riding all day among his tenantry, 
and returning thither at night On foe morning 
of foe fourth day he invariably started on his 
return, so that foe son knew that on the evening 
of the third, if nothing should have happened to 
him, he would be most likely to meet him there. 
Accordingly he hurried on and arrived at foe 
inn in safety, just at nightfall. On entering, he 
discovered two men, seated on a bench, with a 
loaf of bread and a pot of beer between them. 
They were rather hard looking specimens of 
that turbulent class of people which infest large 
manufacturing towns, creating discontent among 
foe multitude of Operatives, otherwise miserable 
enough, which swarm those noisy, greasy and 
begrimmed localities. 

The first care of young 8heil was to make in¬ 
quiries of the landlord respecting his father, and 
then to see that his horse was properly cared for; 
for he had ridden pretty sharply during foe last 
five miles, not having much relished foe idea of 
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walking his hone through the gloomy region of 
Boothdeen. 

“He left the inn this morning rather earlier 
than usual/ 1 answered the landlord, “ saying that 
he had much business yet to transact; but he 
thought he should get through in season to reach 
here by sunset, or a little after. He will be here 
very shortly now, I think. I have always thought 
it strange, however, that the old gentleman will 
still persist in riding round the country in this 
fashion, and at his time of life, too. Why, it is 
really dangerous now; I should hardly think of 
such a thing myself, as stout as I am. But he 
don't seem to mind it—not a bit! And yet I 
suppose a great many, besides his tenants, know 
what he is about?" 

“ Yes; but it is useless to reason with him," 
answered the son, “for he will do it. There is 
no doubt but he will continue the same practice 
as long as he lives, or at least as long as he is 
able to get about. It was my anxiety on this 
account that induced me to visit Yorkshire to¬ 
day. I expect Nothing but that he will be made 
away with on some of these occasions." 

“ Does he usually collect a very large amount 
during those visits?" inquired the landlord, 
carelessly. 

“ Yes; too much for an old man like him to 
carry, who is totally unable to defend himself. 
He usually returns with about a thousand 
pounds." 

The two men seated on the bench here ex¬ 
changed glances. 

“ Well, he is very foolish to do it, that’s all I 
<»m> say for him," responded the landlord, with 
an ominous shake of the head. “ I suppose he 
will return through Boothdeen Heath as safe as 
he will on any other part of the road from Hali¬ 
fax, however. I have never heard of anything 
happening on the moor." 

Here the two men arose, and after settling for 
their loaf and pot of beer, quietly withdrew from 
the inn. 

After they were gone, the son remarked that 
he felt snch a sensation of un ea s i ness that he 
should wait but half an hour longer before he 
again took the road. It had grown quite dark 
since his arrival, and the darkneas had tended 
more than ever to increase his anxiety. The 
moon had not yet risen, and the landlord ad¬ 
vised him by all means to wait till after it had, 
before venturing into the heath. 

For some minutes succeeding the last remark, 
young Sheil con tinned to pace np and down the 
room in a restless, abstracted manner. Some 
three quarters of an hour might have possibly 
elapsed since tbs departure of the two men, and 


the heralds of the moon had just rolled their 
first wave of light into the hungiy golf of dark¬ 
ness, when the silence without became broken 
by the sound of a horse’s- hoofs coming swiftly 
along the heath. 

“ That is the old gentleman!’’ exclaimed the 
landlord, throwing open the door, and peering 
out into the darkness. “ I should know the pe¬ 
culiar sound of the horse’s hoofs among a regi¬ 
ment of troopers. I never knew him to ride so 
before, though! I think he must have been 
alarmed at something. Why, he is driving at a 
fearful rate!" 

The dull clatter of the hone’s hoofe now grew 
louder and more distinct every moment. So in¬ 
tense was the anxiety of young Sheil that he 
was forced to lean against the door for support. 
In his present distempered state of mind, every 
additional sound seemed more than ever die 
premonition of evil. Nearer and nearer it ap¬ 
proached, fonder and louder rose the ringing, 
clattering hoof-notes, as though the very silence 
had suspended breath to add intensity to dread. 
In a moment after, the outline of a horse was 
visible. It approached; it entered the gate—it 
was riderless 1 

Without a word, the landlord ran into the 
kitchen, rallying the groom and post-boy, who 
had retired thither to gossip with the cook, and 
procuring lanterns, they all started, in great 
alarm, towards the heath. Young Sheil, in his 
anxiety, did not wait for the rest, but springing* 
into the saddle, turned his horse’s head, and 
spurred madly down the hill, and along the 
Halifax road. For about five minutes he con¬ 
tinued to ride with unabated fury, when sudden¬ 
ly the horse stopped, elevated his head, snuffed 
the air two or three times, and then snorted vig¬ 
orously. Young Sheil stretched forward over 
the saddle-bow, and gazed along the road. Not 
a dozen paces in advance of him lay a dark fig¬ 
ure, outstretched mid motionless, by the roadside. 
He sprang from the horse, while a sudden pang 
of dread shot through his heart, and feebly sein¬ 
ing the bridle rein, he moved forward with trem¬ 
bling steps. On reaching the object, it proved 
to be the body of a man, and on closer examina¬ 
tion, the son could no longer doubt that he now 
beheld the dead body of his father! At first, he 
conjectured that the horse might have taken 
fright at something, so. as to have thrown the old 
gentleman, who, at his time of life, might have 
been easily killed by the fall. Bat this idea was 
speedily dissipated on the arrival of the rest with 
the lanterns; for they fofcnd the skull of the old 
man fractured, and beside him lay the dub which 
had probably been used in accomplishing the 
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bloody work. A little distance off lay the old 
gentleman's pistol, which, for some reason, had 
not been discharged. 

From appearances, there seemed to hare been 
something of a straggle, as there was blood to 
be seen for several yards around the spot where 
he now lay. Els pockets had been rifled of 
everything in the shape of money, and the mur- 
derert had so for made good their retreat. Sus¬ 
picion naturally fastened itself on the two men 
who had overheard the conversation between the 
younger Shell and the landlord, and during the 
next two or three dayB, Boothdeen Heath, and 
the adjacent country, were pretty thoroughly 
ransacked by police runners from Halifax, Hud¬ 
dersfield, and other large places; but all efforts 
to discover the perpetrators, of the foul deed 
proved utterly abortive in every instance, and 
alter a short time the excitement gradually wore 
away, and nothing farther was heard or said of 
the murder. 

Fifteen years passed away, and the dream- 
stances connected with the Boothdeen tragedy 
were well nigh forgotten. The son had succeed¬ 
ed to the estates in Yorkshire, and like his fother 
had kept on the practice of visiting his tenantry 
once a year. This was not done, however, from 
any penurious motive. Nothing of font kind 
had ever influenced the actions of the younger 
Sheil; but he felt an unconquerable desire to 
fathom the mystery, and there was a fooling that 
told him he could never expect to do it by re¬ 
maining in Manchester. To him, there was a 
melancholy interest associated with the Spaw 
Inn, and as often as he visited Yorkshire he was 
sure to remain there over night, when, betwixt 
him and the host, the old topic of the murder 
was sure to be revived, and not unfrequendy 
discussed and speculated upon till a late hour of 
the night. 

On the occasion to which we refer, he had just 
returned from Halifox, as far as the Spaw Inn, 
where be had previously arranged to stop over 
night. The landlord was standing at the door 
when he drove up, and he remarked to him be¬ 
fore they entered the inn, that he had been think¬ 
ing it over, and it was now just fifteen years ago 
to-day since hie fother was murdered on the 
heath. While they were converting, they oh- j 
served u man approaching the inn hi the oppo¬ 
site direction. He was dressed in a threadbare 
suit of black; was very pale, and seemingly I 
much exhausted. There was a jaded, careworn 
expression about the face, and a restless, anx¬ 
ious look about the eye, which would be taken 
in at a glance by the most casual observer. He 
might have been fifty years of age, though the 


cadaverous aspect of his features, and the gen- 
erabemadation of the body, might have led any 
one to pronounce him much older. He approach¬ 
ed the landlord, and desired to know if he could 
be accommodated with a room by himself, as it 
was his present intention to stop at the inn for a 
few dayB. 

The landlord readily conceded to he require¬ 
ments of the stranger, whom he immediately 
conducted to a room adjoining Ms own sleeping 
apartment. During the time thus occupied, 
young Sheil had been standing in a maze of be¬ 
wilderment. He had seen that face before. He 
had seen it somewhere under peculiar and trying 
circumstances—but where 1 It was sometime 
before he could obtain the real due to his 
thoughts, but when it came, a blaze of startling 
intelligence shot out from every feature of his 
face, which was speedily followed by an unearth¬ 
ly pallor, and a sharp, nervous compression of 
he ltps. When he entered he inn, the landlord 
expressed his surprise at he suJden change in 
his appearance, and desired to know if he was 
unwell. 

“ No, I am not," responded Shell; “but I 
have an odd request to make, which, if it is a 
possible thing, you must comply with. It is 
nothing less than that yen appoint my deeping 
room next to his stranger's. I allude to he 
one who has just arrived." 

“It is rather of an odd fancy," replied he 
host, curiously; “but if my bedroom will an¬ 
swer your purpose—it is the only room adjoin¬ 
ing he stranger's—dt shall be placed at your 
disposal." 

“ Thank you; H will do very well," answered 
Sheil; “but you need not mention it—what I 
have said—to any one. I have particular rea¬ 
sons for being cautious." 

The stranger, who had retired to Ms room on 
first entering, did not again make his appearance 
below stairs, but on the plea of fatigue or indis¬ 
position, had ordered supper to be served in Ms 
own room, hereby frustrating Sheil in his in¬ 
tended scrutiny, which he had thought to enjoy 
at table without interruption—or, at least, with¬ 
out awakening any suspicions of what was then 
passing in Ms mind* 

The time which necessarily In te rvened be¬ 
tween his and going to-bed, was spent by young 
Sheil in fidgetty silence. If he spoke at all, it 
was only ig reply to some dbeet question pro¬ 
pounded by the landlord, and when, at an early 
hoar, he was shown up to he landlord's room, 
he folt no incUnatien to court slumber. He lay 
ou he outside of he bed, and listened intently 
to catch the faintest sound or movement from 
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the stranger's room; but everything was silent 
in that quarter. For two hours there were, oc¬ 
casional sounds of life coming from below stairs, 
and then all was silent. The next hour seemed 
almost an age in duration. Never, during the 
whole experience of his life, could he recall any¬ 
thing half so protracted and painful. 

At length there was a movement in the stran¬ 
ger's room. He arose; he could hear him when 
he stept from the bed to the floor. With sus¬ 
pended breath and teeth hard set, young Sheil 
continued to listen. In a few moments the oc¬ 
cupant moved cautiously to the door and softly 
raised the latch. He heard him creep along the 
passage, stealthily descend the stairs, open the 
street door and pass out. So silently waa this 
accomplished that no one but a listener could 
have detected it. 1 

The instant the door was closed, Sheil sprang 
to the window, which overlooked the yard and 
out-booses. It was a bright moonlight night, 
and everything about the premise* was clearly 
discernible from where he stood. In a moment 
the stranger passed round the corner and came 
felly out in the moonlight. Here, for an instant, 
he paused, and looked anxiously around and up 
at the windows. Sheil drew back into the shad¬ 
ow of the room, but still continued to watch his 
movements narrowly. After satisfying himself 
that no one was astir about the inn, the stranger 
passed off into one of the out-buildings, and pre¬ 
sently re appeared, carrying in his hand a spade, 
which he swung over Ms shoulder, and then 
passed off with cautious steps in the direction of 
the heath, on the Halifax road. 

The precise moment for action had now arriv¬ 
ed, and with a palpitating heart, young Sheil 
crept down stairs, and drew his hoots on in the 
open air. He them started off in hot pursuit of 
lus object, keeping as much as possible within 
the shadow of the dwarf trees and bushes which 
grew by the roadside. Occasionally the stranger 
would pause and look about him anxiously, as 
though he move than half suspected some one 
was dogging him; and then, as if re-assured, he 
would move stealthily on again. In this way 
they continued on for nearly a mile. During' 
this time, however, they had not followed the 
Halifax road, bat had struck off to the left and 
entered on a more elevated part of the heath. 
At length the stranger paused, and Sheil, who 
was not twenty rods behind him, sank down in 
die shelter of a dump of bushes, where he could 
safely sit and obeerve the other's movements. 
At first he began by making a careful examina¬ 
tion of the ground, stirring the leaves all about, 
and peering down at the same time like one who i 


is in anxious search to discover some coveted 
otyect. 

“ This can't be the spot, though I could have 
almost sworn it wafc," said the stranger, speaking 
aloud for the first time, and advancing directly 
towards the bush where Sheil was sitting. “Hal 
ha! hare it is—hare are the very stones! I 
should have known it if I had had my eyes 
open!" And the next moment he kicked over, 
the stones, and struck his spade into the ground. 
He then nervously threw up a few shovels' full 
of earth, after which he stooped and picked np 
something, held it up in the moonlight (it was a 
small bag), and shook it Sheil knew by the 
dull, clinking sound which followed the morion, 
that the bag contained specie of some descrip¬ 
tion ; and satisfied upon this point, be hastily 
but cautiously beat a retreat to the inn, where 
he arrived some moments before the other. 

He watched him on his return, and saw him 
replace the spade in the shed. He saw him. 
when he c*mt out from the shed; he saw him 
pats round the comer; heard him ascend the 
stairs cautiously, and enter the room, undress, 
and get into bed. Then aH was silent. After 
listening for some rime, and becoming satisfied 
that the stranger had fallen asleep, he descended 
softly, and groping his way to the room which 
the landlord occupied, requested him to get up 
immediately. 

In a few minutes the host appeared, rubbing 
his eyes, and wondering very much if his guest 
was in his right senses. 

“ Hush 1" said Sheil, interrupting hum, just on 
the point of speaking; “as I am a living man, I 
have this night discovered my father's murderer 1" 

The landlord was so astonished at this unex¬ 
pected declaration that he came near dropping 
the candle which he held. 

“ Who f—who t" he managed to staiqmer out. 

“ The stranger 1—the stranger 1*' responded 
Sheil, who was scarcely less excited than the host. 
“ I can't stop to tell you how, for I must be in 
Halifax as quick as it is possible for a horse to 
take me there. But there must be no noise 
made. Let the post-boy be called quickly; but 
don't for your life mention a word of my suspi¬ 
cions to any one. Everything must depend on 
secrecy and despatch; for if there was the least 
movement made to excite his suspicion, the bird 
would be flown ere my return." 

With these injunctions, the landlord roused 
the post-boy, and in ten minutes after, Sheil was 
on the road to Halifax. 

Oa reaching Halifax, his first care was to pro¬ 
cure a warraat for the stranger's arrest; and 
then in company with two of the police, started 
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back with all haste to the inn. The snn had bat 
just arisen when they drove into the yard, and 
the stranger was just coming down stain. He 
colored slightly on perceiving them, bat in a 
moment after the habitual pallor retained—the 
same haggard, emaciated look—the same rest¬ 
less expression of the night before. 

On a signal from Shell, one of the officers ap¬ 
proached to arrest him; bnt no sooner did the 
stranger perceive Us intention, than he drew a 
pistol which he had hhherto concealed, and die- 
charged it foil at him. The ball grased the offi¬ 
cer's shoulder, hat did no farther damage to any 
one, and in a moment after, die stranger was 
effectually secured and handeuflfed. He was 
then conveyed to Halifax, where he underwent 
an examination before a magistrate, who com¬ 
mitted him for trial at the next assises. Baring 
the time which elapsed between the examination 
and trial, Stephen Breek (smehwas the stranger's 
name) continued doggedly indifferent to all per¬ 
suasion on the part of others in reference to foe 
confession of his crime. He had held no confer¬ 
ence with Shell, and therefore did not know the 
nature of the testimony which he would bear 
against him, but congratulated himself, up to 
the moment of his trial, with the presumption 
that no evidence couM be brought against him 
sufficient to warrant his conviction. The testi¬ 
mony of the landlord and groom—the post boy 
had died shortly after the murder—tended in no 
way to excite his alarm; but when Shell was 
called, and stated in a dear and unshaken voice 
that he recognized in die prisoner on the night 
of his last arrival at the Spaw Inn, one of those 
very persons whom he had seen there on the 
night of his father's murder, and on whom, at 
that time, the suspicion of the crime had so nat¬ 
urally fastened itself, the prisoner began to ex¬ 
hibit some symptoms of alarm. When he went 
on still farther, and stated what had subsequent¬ 
ly transpired, how he had watched his move¬ 
ments, and had afterwards followed him into the 
heath, etc., the guilt and terror of the prisoner 
became so manifest as to satisfy every one who 
might have hitherto entertained doubts of his 
guilt, of his participation in the crime. Suffice 
It to say, that the jury, after a very brief deliber¬ 
ation, returned a verdict of guilty, and the pris¬ 
oner wae sentenced to be gibbeted on the very 
^ot where he had buried the money. 

When the murderer, Stephen Breck, became 
satisfied that there was no longer any hope for 
him, his whole demeanor changed, and he made 
the following free confession of his crime: 

"I was bom in Leeds, where I continued to 
.reside up to the time of my father's death, which j 


occurred when I was not yet sixteen yean of 
age. From Leeds I removed with my ether 
and a younger sister to Manchester, where we 
began life in the mill. I remained there long 
enough to see my. sister consigned to the grave, 
a victim to the wear and tear of such a life—its 
maddening, whirling, incessant clatter, bringing 
death into a thousand families, that a few insig¬ 
nificant cotton lords might be suffered to roll in 
affluence, lording it over, or crushing oat the great 
mass of life which lay shrinking or grovelling 
at their feet. From that hour I became eloquent 
on the subject of reform. If I was wronged, or 
if I saw another wronged, I rebuked them open¬ 
ly for the wrong. If they struck me, I returned 
the blow with interest. I was reported as a dan¬ 
gerous, turbulent and rebellious person. I be¬ 
came an outcast, and in company with others 
similarly situated to myself, I led anything bnt 
a praiseworthy life. 

“I then started mi foot, in company with a 
friend, for the purpose of procuring work in, 
some of the smaller towns. We arrived at the 
Spaw Inn just at nightfall, where we had thought 
of stopping till the next day; but the conversa¬ 
tion which we there heard, between the landlord 
and the old man's son, decided us in our wicked 
courses. We left the inn, pretending we were 
obliged to get on to Halifax; bnt no sooner had 
we entered on the heath than we made the rash 
resolve to waylay and rob the old gentleman. 
We did not thirst for his blood—we only desired 
to get possession of his money. 

*< Scarcely had we arranged our plan, when 
we heard the old man approaching. I advanced 
ahead of my companion and accosted him in 
regard to the distance to Halifax. He answered 
4 seven miles,' bnt did not think proper to draw 
rein. I then seised the horse by the bridle, and 
my companion advanced with a dub. No soon¬ 
er did the old man perceive our intention than 
he drew a pistol, which I succeeded in knocking 
from his band before he could discharge it We 
then dragged him from his horse, and gave him 
to understand that his only chance of escape de¬ 
pended on his yielding up his money; but his 
love for the base metal predominated over every¬ 
thing like fear for his personal safety, and so be 
positively refused to submit to our demands. 
We felt that time was precious, and knew that it 
would not answer to parley much longer with a 
person so miserly as to sell his life rather than 
endure the agony of a separation from the 
smallest fraction of his possessions. We then 
endeavored to rifle his pockets of their contents, 
bnt the old man fought ns desperately, shouting 
' murder! murder 1' with all his strength. My 
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companion strove to choke him into silence, bat 
in the attempt got his fingers somehow between 
the old man's teeth. The next instant, before I 
could interfere, my friend caught up his club and 
dealt the old man a crashing blow over the head. 
He straightened back with a groan, but gave us 
no farther trouble. We soon succeeded in get¬ 
ting possession of a bag of gold, which he car¬ 
ried secreted about his person, and dragging him 
to the roadside, we left him there, ahd then struck 
off into the heath. After wandering about for 
some time, we ran afoul of a den where some 
wild animal had burrowed, but which was now 
deserted; and gathering together some bushes, 
we crept in and covered up the opening. Here 
we continued cooped up for four days, at the 
expiration of which time hunger drove us from 
our hiding-place. 

“ On quitting our retreat, we made an equal 
division of the spoils, and agreed to separate, 
each taking a different route. We had in all 
about four hundred guineas each when we part¬ 
ed. My companion I have never seen since. I 
do not know where he went, or whether he is 
now alive. He was naturally well disposed, but 
withal hasty and impetuous, and easily rendered 
desperate by injustice. I think from my previ¬ 
ous knowledge of Ms character that he has long 
since repented of his crime, and therefore his 
name shall be kept a secret. 

“After separating from my friend, I journeyed 
on for several miles, when the idea occurred to 
me, if I should be suspected, and so large an 
amount of money be found about me, that the 
circumstance of itself might lead to my convic¬ 
tion. I therefore determined to go instantly 
back and bury a portion of my ill-gotten store 
near the spot where the crime had been commit¬ 
ted. It seems now as though some higher pow¬ 
er than human understanding directed me back 
to that fatal spot, that in revisiting it in after 
years it might lead to my final detection. I re¬ 
served only a hundred guineas for present uses, 
and buried the rest on my return to the heath. 
I then made the best of my way to Liverpool, 
where I secured a steerage passage on board a 
packet just on the eve of sailing, and bound to 
New York. 

“ In New York I was robbed during a fit of 
intoxication of every farthing I possessed. Va¬ 
rious were the obstacles and disappointments 
which I encountered in the New World. Noth¬ 
ing which I undertook seemed to prosper. I 
became at first disheartened, gradually my health 
became impaired, and for fourteen years I led a 
most miserable and precarious existence. One 
year ago I made up my mind to return to Eng¬ 


land, dig up my buried treasure, and retire to 
some obscure village or hamlet, and spend the 
remainder of my days in peace and quiet But 
Justice in this has forestalled my intentions, and 
I am now sentenced to expiate my crime on the 
gibbet." 

A few weeks after rendering the foregoing 
confession, Stephen Breck was conveyed from 
the jail to the gibbet, which had previously been 
erected in that part of Boothdeen where the trag¬ 
edy had been enacted—was confined therein, 
with a loaf of bread and a small tank of water 
just in front of him, bat so placed that he could 
not reach it; and there for many days the physi¬ 
cal agony of the poor wretch was protracted, tiU 
death, the result of starvation, ensued. It is 
generally Relieved by those who are familiar with 
the legend, that Stephen Breck was fourteen 
days in the gibbet before yielding np Ms lifo. 
Then the vultures and birds of prey came and 
pecked away the mouldy loaf and the putrid 
flesh of the murderer, till nothing but a skeleton 
remained encased in the iron folds of the gibbet. 
Yean passed, and the bones gradually crumbled 
into dost, and the four winds of heaven swept 
them away to mingle with their mother earth. 

Thus ended the landlord's “Legend of the 
Spaw Inn." I visited the spot the next day, 
biit so many years have since elapsed, that but 
little of the old gibbet now remains. 


BUSY BY STEAM. 

One of the busiest places in the world is a rail 
road station about starting time. Some come 
early, and some are always late; bat whether 
prompt or tardy, every one has something to do. 
To purchase a paper, to get a cup of coffee, to 
have a trunk labelled—or, greater work than all, 
to get a ticket—are duties that require time; and 
all these little things have to be done when only 
a few minutes of sand are left in the hour glass. 
Here are fat old ladies and pale-faced men; sin¬ 
gle women and singular men; persons with fam¬ 
ilies and people without, young and old, sad and 
happy, the sensible and tne dreamers are all pres¬ 
ent, and have a journey before them. Borne 
open windows and some shat them; carpet bags 
are bung np, bundles are upon the seats, and news¬ 
papers are unfolded, and everything is being pre¬ 
pared. A great many last words said; messages 
rattle on both sides, bands are shaken, kisses ase 
exchanged and away we go .—Railroad Journal . 


Stbbl Tools. —In making tools, the artist is 
directed by the color of the steel while heating. 
The different colors direct, in tempering, to a 
standard. When steel is too hard, it will not do 
for tools intended to have a fine edge, because it 
will soon become notched, and if too soft it will 
too easily bend. Purple is the color for gravers, 
or tools used to work in the metals. Bine is the 
color for springs and instruments for cutting soft 
substances, sack as leather, etc .—Scientific Am. 
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SONG TO INEZ. 
by raiRi roRuncB. 


Tba winds of heaven are free! 

They brook no mean control; 
Fearlessly bounds my heart to 
As a steed to reach the goal. 

The ski es are Aglit and pure— 

I dream of heaven and thee; 
dosing In their pearly depths, 

Thy angel form I see. 

The flowers of earth are irir— 

The breezes toy among; 

Gently as float die zephyrs there, 

Te breezes bear my song. 

The birds sing gladsome songs, 

The echoes catch the stream; 

Will Ines listen unto mine, 

And echo back again? 

The grave is dark and deep! 

The heavens are high above; 

When the weary heart lies down to sleep, 
Will Ines weep in love? 


AN OLD BACHELOR’S WOOING. 

BT T. BURLINGAME BOSS. 

“ Humph !" said Mr. Thomas Spencer to him- 
mti, as he palled a gray hair from his left whisker, 
“humph ! I believe I am getting to be an old 
bachelor! Forty-one last birthday! and there's 
my nephew Tom been in college two years, and 
got engaged to Emma Marsden, whose mother, 
I believe, was in love with me once, and I should 
not wonder if I was just a little bit taken with 
her. Positively, I am getting along in life some. 
Nowit seems bnt two or threeuyears since I 
went to brother Harry's wedding, bnt it must be 
at least twenty, for Tom is in college and Jenny 
has a beau. (Whew! three gray hairs over the 
left temple!) Now it was silly in Harry to mar¬ 
ly so young, before he got anything ahead, though 
he has done pretty well, considering he has had 
the drawback of a wife and family all along, yet 
he has not half so much money as I now (that 
ttuffl got of Barton doea not help my hair a hit, 
md there is a bald place coming). Well, it is 
rather lonesome being a bachelor when all one's 
friends are married, or dead, or something of the 
sort I believe I must go and get married, too. 
Pity that the girls now-a-days are so homely; not 
half so pretty as they were fifteen or twenty 
yean ago. 

"Let me see, whom shall I take ? There is 
Mary Barstow—her father is rich, and she is an 
only child. She is not handsome enough though 
—4 am pretty good looking, myself and I must 


have beauty in a wife—her foot is decidedly too 
large,* and her hands have-rather a bony look 
about the knuckles—no, Mary wont do. 

“ There is Susan Ray, young and pretty, hut 
not rich; I suppose she would grow crazy almost, 
with joy at the thoughts of marrying me; but I 
ought to make money when I many. 

“ Old Gray is rich and has daughters—let me 
see^-Fanny—0, she is too old—near forty, I 
guess, thirty-five at the least, and she has got 
some temper too; and Bella, and Ada, the 
second wife's children are both engaged. 

“ I guess (plague take that gray hair, the fif¬ 
teenth I have pulled out!) I guess I shall go and 
call on Susan Ray; 'twon't do to be too pointed 
though in my attentions at first; I may want to 
back out—pity they are so abominably poor. I 
shall have to support the whole family, I 
suppose." 

Mr. Thomas Spencer, having pulled out all 
the gray hairs he could find in his head and 
whiskers, carefully shaved his upper lip, parted 
his hair with mathematical exactness, pat on an 
embroidered shirt, a faultless vest, elegant coat, 
and white kid gloves, drenched his handkerchief 
in patchouli, and started for Mr Ray's domicile. 

Susan Ray and Jenny Spencer sat at the win¬ 
dow, deep in confidential converse, as Mr. 
Thomas Spencer came down the street and ap¬ 
proached the house, for Susan and Jenny were 
inseparable friends and schoolmates. 

“ There's your unde, Jenny!" exclaimed Su¬ 
san, “ how nice and elegant he looks! Which is 
the oldest, he, or your father?" 

" Father, I believe," was Jenny's answer. 

“ Don't you pity poor old bachelors ? I do; 
nothing to care for, and nobody to care for them," 
said Susan. 

" 0, Uncle Thomas doesn't need any pity, 
Sue," replied Jenny, “ he is perfectly satisfied 
with himself, and thinks father was very foolish 
to get married; he cares about furniture and 
dress, and then he has got a tame parrot and a 
pair of rabbits to care for him. But as I was 
saying, Henry Jones told me it was a fact about 
Charley Harcourt and Ada Gray, that they were 
engaged, and would be married in spite of her 
father's opposition and—" 

" Jenny, I declare your uncle has just rung! 
Do you suppose be has come for you ?" 

“ I hope not; I wont go down unless he asks 
for me." 

Susan went down in great amaeement, when 
told that Mr. Thomas Spencer had asked for her, 
and when be invited her to accompany him upon 
a grand sleighing excursion the next day, she 
asked if Jenny was gpi^gQoO* 
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“I suppose so,” was his reply. 

“ Then I shall be very happy to go 1° said 
Snsan. 

Hr. Spencer took his leave, rather puzzled to 
know what Jenny’s going had to do with his es¬ 
corting Snsan. 

Snsan, too, was still more puzzled, when she 
found, on returning to Jenny, that she was going 
with Henry Jones, and not with her uncle,/md 
the idea of riding with Mr. Spencer alone seemed 
too formidable to be entertained for a moment. 
Still worse did she feel about it, when about an 
hour later, William Clark, a young man whom 
she liked very much, called to invite her to ac 
company him with the same party. 

“ Too bad, Jenny 1 too bad, isn’t it ? Here 
I've been and promised to go with your old 
bachelor uncle, and can’t go with William 1” 
and forthwith poor Susan began to cry. 

“ Sue, you will make yourself sick,” said Jenny, 
u crying so.” 

“ Good! so I will, Jenny, and you tell Henry 
just how it was, and Henry will tell William, 
and so I will stay at home, and it will all turn 
out right.” 

So Miss Susan, whom Mr. Thomas Spencer 
supposed to be wild with joy at the thoughts of 
receiving a little attention from so wealthy and 
distinguished an individual as himself, was actu¬ 
ally crying herself sick at the thoughts of being 
obliged, on his account, to decline the pleasure 
of a drive with a homely, red-headed youth, with 
a genial heart and bhsy brain, it is true, but not 
more than ten dollars cash in his pocket. 

When Jenny went home that evening, she 
carefully placed upon her uncle’s table a note, the 
purport of which was, that indisposition would 
prevent Susan’s having the pleasure of riding 
with him the next day. 

"‘Indisposition,’ hey!” almost shouted our 

bachelor friend, “ what the-” we will leave 

the rest of his exclamations a blank, as they were 
hardly suited for “ ears polite.” Suffice it to 
say, that the next morning saw him on the way 
to invite Mary Barstow to ride with him. He 
was there rebuffed by the *ews that she was 
engaged. 

“ Engaged, is she?” muttered our hero to him¬ 
self. “ Well, so I heard a good while ago, but 
didn’t believe it; one is indisposed , and ’tother 
engaged —pursuit of a lady under difficulties—now 
I vow I will get some girl to go with me on this 
sleigh ride, and I will get married, too, to some¬ 
body. Mary and Susan will both cry their eyes 
out, when they find that one of them might have 
been the happy and fortunate bride; they think 
I am not in earnest, only flirting a little, I sup¬ 


pose ; my day for that is over—too many grey 
hairs coming, haven't time—hope those silly 
girls have not spied them yet, I pick them all out 
every morning. 

“ I have it, 111 go down and talk with old 
Gray; he hates H&rcourt like sin, ever since be 
—well, I wont call no names«got the better of 
Harcourt’s father in that laM trade; hell let 
Ada go with me, I know, rather than with 
Charley. After all, Ada is prettier than Susan, 
and her father is richer than Mary’s. She looks 
a little as EmmaMarsden's mother used to, too." 

Mr. Gray sat in his counting-room calculating 
his gains. Mr. Gray was looking very cross im 
deed, because his daughter Ada was invited to 
the great sleigh ride by Charley Harcourt, asd 
he did not want her to go with him, although the 
only protest he could allege for refusing his con¬ 
sent was, that he did not like him. Mr. Gray, 
however, was always very affable and polite to 
Mr. Spencer, and welcomed him with great cor¬ 
diality as he entered the counting-room “ on pri¬ 
vate business.” 

Gray sent his clerk out of ear-shot, and then 
told Mr. Spencer that he was just thinking of 
calling on him to propose their going into part¬ 
nership. 

“ Yes, Mr. Gray,” said Mr. Spencer, "but we 
will talk about that some other time. I have 
come this morning to confer about going into 
partnership with one of your daughters; I think 
it is about time for me to get married." 

“ Yes, Spencer, my boy, so it is,” returned 
the old gentleman, “ and my Fanny will be just 
the wife for you; just-the right age, steady, and 
a capital house-keeper; she more than saves her 
board and clothes by her good management. To 
be sure she is a little prim, sort of old maidiafa* 
but she’ll get over that, and will make a first rata 
wife. Spencer, my boy, I congratulate yon, I 
congratulate Fanny, I congratulate myself 1” 

“ But, my dear air,” faltered Mr. Spencer, " it 
was not Fanny that I had in my mind. She is a 
fine girl, I own, bnt Ada was the one I meant.'' 

“ Ada! 0, well, thatdon’t alter the case much, 
only she wont be half so good a wife for you. 
She is romantic and sentimental. She’d rather 
read romances than stuff sausages, and eat bread 
than make it; and then, I don’t believe she'dhave 
you, she is bewitched by that young Harcourt, 
and I can’t compel her to marry against her will, 
you know.” 

"0, I will manage • that,” replied Spencer, 
“ she wont refuse me when she finds I am in 
earnest. I guess I shan’t suffer by comparison 
with Harcourt, any day. Let her go with me to 
this sleigh-ride, and I’ll fix it np. Stay, a bright 
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idea has just occurred to me. You know our 

destination is to the town of-, just on the 

State line, and one mile only, from the place 
where we stop, across the line, is the Tillage of 

-, famous for clandestine marriages; give me 

your consent in writing, and I will engage to 
bring her home as Mrs. Spencer, this Tory 
evening.” 

** Well, If yon can do it with her free consent, 
yon have mine and welcome. Here, I’ll write it, 

‘ I, Otis Gray, of-, in the State of-, do 

freely and cheerfully consent to the marriage of 
my daughter with Thomas Spencer, Esq/ Will 
that do ?” 

•• Tes, only yon have not pnt in the name.” 

"Marne? O, no matter for that. I consent 
you shall marry any of them, as soon as yon 
please, yon take your choice, or whichever yon 
can get.” 

Mr. Gray went home at noon in a much hap¬ 
pier frame of mind than he had left it in the 
morning, and informed Ada that Mr. Spencer 
would call for her at three o’clock, to take her 
upon that sleigh-ride she was so anxious fbr. 

Mr. Spencer went from Mr. Gray’s counting- 
room to his brother’s house, and confided his 
whole plan to Mrs. Mary Spencer, requesting 
her to board himself and wife for a few days, un¬ 
til he could make some permanent arrange¬ 
ments, not noticing Jenny, who was watering 
her flowers at the other end of die room. So en¬ 
gaged was he in making a dazzling toilet, that 
he did not observe, as he might, from his cham¬ 
ber windows, that Henry Jones was speedily 
called in, as he was passing the house, accidental¬ 
ly, of course, nor did he see Mm go out and join 
Harcourt in the street, nor that Harcourt soon 
called at Mr. Gray’s, nor that Jenny ran over 
there in great haste and soon came back, radiant 
with the conscious look of possessing some 
charming secret. Henry Jones was likewise 
despatched to search out William Clark, who had 
been very much out of sorts, ever since Susan’s 
refusal to drive with Mm, and the consequence 
of his interview with Mm was fiat Susan had 
another invitation from Clark, wMoh she accept¬ 
ed, Jenny very properly deciding that if her un¬ 
cle was going to woo and many another young 
lady daring the ride, he would not notice Susan’s 
sudden recovery from her indisposition . 

Three o’clock came; a file of single sleighs 
passed rapidly through the principal streets of 

-, on their way to-, for a supper and a 

dance. Mr. Thomas Spencer and Ada Gray 
preceded, Henry Jones with Jenny Spencer, 
Charles Harcourt with Fanny Gray, who, for the 
first time in a dozen years, condescended to join 


in any such "frivolous amusement,” as she 
termed such things; William Clark and Snsan 
Ray, Harvey Lunt and Mary Bars tow, and so on 
until twenty-eight sleighs, each containing two of 
the young folks, had passed the boundaries of 

-, and were on their way to the scene of 

festivity. 

" Miss Gray,” said Mr. Spenoer, as they rode 
merrily along, “ I have come to the conclusion 
that it is about time for me to get married; what 
do yon think about it?” 

“ Really, Mr. Spencer I never thought of it 
before, but now yon mention it, it seems very 
reasonable and proper.” 

“ Spoken like a girl of sense, as yon are; no 
foolish diffidence. - Your father has given his 
consent to my marrying yon, will yon have me f” 

" What are yon worth, Mr. Spenoer !” 

" Well, that is a sensible question, too. Your 
father told me you was romantic and not practi¬ 
cal, but I don’t know abont that. What am I 
worth ? why abont fifty thousand dollars.” 

" Is that all yon are worth, Mr. Spencer?” 

" Bless ns ! What’s the girl thinking of? Is 
not that enough ?” 

“ To tell the truth, Mr. Spencer, I always ex¬ 
pected to marry a man worth a great deal more 
than that; bat I will consider, and give yon an 
answer before we go home; I will marry yon un¬ 
less I have an opportunity to marry somebody 
worth more, at least, some one who can make me 
believe he is worth more." 

" You wont see anybody to-day worth more 
than I am, I guess, for I could buy up, soul and 
body, every young man in this party.” 

Ada’s eyes flashed, and she seemed upon the 
point of retorting; she however checked herself, 
and the rest of the ride was acMeved in total si¬ 
lence. The sleighing party arrived at their des¬ 
tination in good time, partook of an excellent 
supper, and after one dance, in which Ada was 
Harcoart’s partner, Mr. Spencer came to Ada 
for her decision. 

"Let me see my father’s written consent, 
first,” said she. 

He handed her the paper wMch she read and 
returned to him, saying: 

"I have no objections to make to it.” 

" Then if you have no objections, slip m jomt 
hood and cloak, and meet me at the front door, 
where I will have die sleigh waiting. We will 
ride over the line and get married right off, and 
come back before they miss us.” 

"But we ought to have witnesses to our mar¬ 
riage, ooght we not, or will the justice’s certifi¬ 
cate be enough ?” 

" What a head for business! Yes, ask Fanny 
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and—well, Harcourt come with her; ask Har- 
court and Fanny to come with as for witnesses, 
or stop—you ask Fanny; I will ask him." 

Ten minutes afterwards, and two sleighs, each 
containing a lady and a gentleman, rapidly trav¬ 
ersed the road which crossed the State line, and 
stopped at the tavern door about a mile from the 
house they had left. 

Spencer and Harcourt assisted the ladies into 
the house, and Harcourt went in search of the 
justice, taking with him Mr. Gray's certificate of 
his consent to the marriage, at Mr. Spencer's 
suggestion, lest any objection should be raised by 
that functionary. 

The worthy 'squire was soon on the spot, and 
married Mr. Thomas Spencer to Miss Gray, 
before the ladies had removed their hoods and 
veils; Mr. Harcourt and the remaining Miss 
Gray signed the certificate as witnesses, and then, 
much to Mr. Spencer's surprise, Mr. Harcourt 
requested die justice to perform the same service 
for himself and his lady. He did so, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer signed die certificate as wit¬ 
nesses for Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt. 

When the two couple returned to the hall, they 
perceived they had scarcely been missed by their 
gay companions, so they joined them in the dance, 
which was kept up with spirit until quite a late 
hour, but Mr. Spencer was much annoyed by 
Ada's dancing frequently with Harcourt, and 
pleading fatigue as an excuse for always refusing 
him; and he was not particularly pleased with 
being obliged to pay so much attention to 
Fanny, as etiquette required, uncler the existing 
circumstances. 

The dance at last broke up, die sleighs came 
to the door, the bills were paid; the gendemen 
helped their partners into the sleighs, and they 
soon reached their homes. 

“ Sister Mary, let me introduce you to my 
wife," said Mr. Thomas Spencer, as he ushered 
a lady, closely hooded and veiled, into Mrs. 
Mary Spencer's parlor. He left her there for his 
sister to make her feel at home, while he went to 
carry his horse to the stable. When he returned, 
he found his brother, sister-in-law, and niece 
chatting merrily with a lady, unhooded and 
unveiled, and with die face of— Fanny! 

"FaJftiy," said he, "I am glad to see you here, 
but where is Ada !" 

“ Ada ? with her husband, I suppose," replied 
Fanny; “ how should I know V' 

“ Where is Mrs. Thomas Spencer, madam t" 
vociferated the recent Benedick. 

“ Here, my dear," replied Fanny, courtesying, 
at the same time handing him the certificate of 
the marriage of Mr. Thomas Spencer to Miss 


Fanny Gray, with the names of Charles Haroout 
and Ada Gray as witnesses. 

While this interesting scene was transpiring at 
Mr. Spencer's, Mr. Harcourt had driven to Mr. 
Gray's. Mr. Gray was impadendy awaiting tbs 
return of his daughters, in order to learn Mr. 
Spencer's success in his wooing. He wan not 
surprised when Harcourt appeared at the door, 
for he supposed Fanny was his companion. 

“Has Spencer married my daug ht e r , Har> 
court ?" was his eager inquiry. 

“ Tea, and I have married your other daugh¬ 
ter ; will you receive us, or will you disown as ! 
I can give her a comfortable home, even if yon 
discard us entirely 1" 

“What the—” 

Blank was the good man's state of mind, at 
this announcement, and blank had better remain 
the space we might otherwise occupy with, hif 
exclamations. 

“ Come, father, forgive us, and let me come 
in," said Ada's silvery voice from the sleigh. 
“ Spencer concluded to take Fanny, after all, and 
now we are married, it can't be helped, you know, 
here is our certificate, witnessed by Spencer and 
Fanny." 

“ Well, children, come in," at length gasped 
the old man. “ Perhaps it is best as it is, after 
all; any way, we'll make the best of it. Corns 
in!" 

Mr. Thomas Spencer neither fainted nor died 
on account of his slight mistake. He made a 
most exemplary husband, a pattern of conjugal 
meekness, and Fanny was renowned far and near 
as a wonderful housewife; but there are fewer 
brown hairs on his crown and cheeks than there 
were white ones in the days of his wooing (per¬ 
haps it would be more critically correct to say 
day), and he is observed not toexpress his former 
contempt for early marriages. 


A LUCKY BARBER. 

Bichard Arkwright, passed the earlier part of 
his life in the humble occupation of a barber— 
but he was fond of reading, and what proved of 
more value to him, he bad early acquired habits 
of reflection. He conceived the idea of spinning 
cotton by means of machinery, and notwitnstand- 
iug he was miserably poor and friendless, not¬ 
withstanding he was everywhere ridiculed as a 
visionary projector, who deserved a cell in a mad¬ 
house, by the force of energy and application he 
succeeded in carrying his design (which has 
proved so beneficial to the human race) into 
effect—and afterwards revelled in all the luxuries 
of wealth, and was knighted by his sovereign.— 
Portfolio. 
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TO MARY T. 


BY WALTBB DIUJOfOlCB. 


A little, laughing gipeey, 

With an eye of brightest bine; 

With looks of golden, curling hair, 
And cheeks of rosy hue. 

Ah, methlnks when thou art older, 
Hearts will break for lore of thee; 

Would that I, thy heart then winning, 
All its wealth be kept forme! 

lightly e’er the bright green sward, 
Tripping on with graceful tread, 

With a spray of pore white rose# 
Wreathed around thy youthful head. 

lih is bright—the present charmeth 
All the thoughts of thy young heart; 

Would that I, all gathering shadows, 
From thy life might keep apart! 

Gaily comes thy sUrery laughter, 
Ringing clearly through the air; 

Mirthful tones and gleeful warbling. 
All unknown are grief and care. 

O, that thus forever singing. 

With a heart all pure and wild, 

I might ever thus be near thee, 

Thou, thyself, be # > er a ofaUdl 


THE PEARL DITERS, 


BY AUSTIN 0. BURDICK. 


About northwest from Patlam, and distant 
only a few miles, upon the west coast of Ceylon, 
was the residence of Sir John Lakin. He had 
come ont from England many years before the 
time at which we open our story, and engaged 
in the pearl fishery. He was quite wealthy 
then, and in this he had an advantage over many 
of those who were engaged in the same business. 
He could command the services of the best 
hirers, and he could buy np pearls of those who 
needed the money. And though he had now 
amassed a fortune, yet he was still in the busi¬ 
ness. Money was his god, and he worshipped it 
most devoutly. The baronet's wife was dead, 
and the only member of his family who was of 
bis own blood Was his daughter, an only child. 
Her name was Bella. 

Bella Lakin was nineteen years of age, and 
was as handsome as her father was avaricious. 
She did not possess that classic beauty which 
ferres sculptors as ideals of goddesses—but it 
was a beauty peculiarly her own. It was a 
beauty of goodness—>a beauty that could not 
bare had any life without a warm, noble heart 
to enliven and soften it. She was short in stat¬ 
es, round and full in frame, with ruddy/ cheeks 
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and sparkling blue eyes. When she spoke she 
seemed ready to laugh, for a warm smile was 
always playing about her lips, and winking in her 
eyes when her soul was at ease. In short, she 
had one of those faces which would tempt a kiss 
from the lips of an anchorite. 

One calm, moonlight night, when the fresh 
sea-breeze drove away the heat that had been no 
burdensome all the day, and the air was filled 
with the perfume of oriental spices, Bella walked 
in her father's garden. But she was not alone. 
By her side walked a youth who had known her 
long. His name was Allan Wilton. He was an 
Englishman, bom in Calcutta, of poor parents, 
his father having been a lieutenant in the army. 
Allan came to Ceylon when only fourteen yean 
of age, and had been engaged as a common 
pearl diver ever since—being now four-and- 
twenty. From his father he had inherited a no¬ 
ble soul, a quickness of intelligence, and a fine 
settee of honor. He loved knowledge, and with 
Bella's assistance he had had as many books as 
he wished to read and study. He had been with 
the baronet now six yean, and during that time 
he had brought up more pearls for his employer 
i than any other two men, if we except one native 
who had been dead now over a year. He was a 
noble looking youth, carrying national pride in 
his soul, and modesty and goodness in his soul 
and face both. 

“ Bella/' he said, as they reached the extrem¬ 
ity of the garden and sat down beneath a talipot 
tree, “ I hardly think I shall spend another sea¬ 
son in Ceylon." 

“ What V ' uttered the maiden, gazing up into 
her companion's face as the smile faded away 
from her own. “ Not live in Ceylon ? You do 
not mean to leave us ?" 

“ Yes—I must go." 

“ No, no, Allan—you do not mean so. You 
will not leave us." 

"I fear I must, Bella." 

“ But wherefore 1 O, if you go, what shall 
Ido?" 


“ You will find plenty to do." 

" Ay—to sit and cry because I am so lone¬ 
some. You will not go, Allan—you will not. 
Tell me you will not go." 

“ Ah, Bella, you know not what you Mm I 
most not stay." 

“But why not?” 

“ Why—the reason should be plain," replied 
the youth, with some hesitation. “ But I can 
speak as plainly as you wish. I surely will not 
hide anything from you, though I would rather 
you should gain the knowledge from your own 
understanding." 
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“ But Allan, how can If What is it f Tefl 
me—tell me all.” 

Allan Wilton gased some moments into the 
fair girl’s face, and then he said, with some trem- 
nlonsness in his tone: 

“Pardon me, then, for the speech I now make. 
Ton know how long I have known you. You 
know I came here a poor boy, when yon were a 
laughing, joyous girl—” 

“And am I not the same now!” 

“You may be in that single respect; but, 
alas 1 no longer a mate for me. 0,1 must speak 
plainly now 1 Bella, these years I have passed 
near you have been happy ones, for amid all my 
toil the light of your smiles has cheered me on. 
Bat I am a boy no longer, nor even a youth, as 
we use the term distinct from manhood. I am a 
man now, and you have grown a woman. Even 
now I shall never efface thine image from my 
heart, nor would I if I could. But if I remain 
longer, I shall only become more firmly bound 
by those ties which must break the heart in 
rending. O, Bella—good, noble girl—you must 
see it now. It would be wicked tor me to stay. 
Plainly, now, I tell thee—it can do no harm—I 
love thee too well to stay longer. Now you have 
the truth.” 

The fair girl withdrew her hand from the 
youth’s loosened grasp, and bowed her head. 
She remained thus some moments. Finally she 
looked up, and the moonbeams were reflected 
from the pearly tears that had collected in her 
eyes, and now stood trembling upon the lashes. 

“ Allan,” she said, in a low, agitated tone, “ I 
do understand you, and if I have never before 
thought of this as you now present it, it is be¬ 
cause I have been so happy in your company 
that I have not looked much to the future. For 
joy, I have only looked to your coming, from 
hour to hour, and from day to day. But do not 
leave me now—0, do not! I should die if you 
were gone!” 

With these words, spoken at the close in 
quick, spasmodic tones, she placed her hand 
upon Allan’s arm, and pillowed her head upon 
Ms bosom. 

“ But,” said Allan, trying to be calm, “ why 
should I stay, when it could only end in misery 
to ugtiMh ? O, you should know that to live 
thus, we should be unhappy unless we could be 
united forever—and that cannot be.” 

“ Why may it not be f ” murmured the maiden, 
without looking up* 

“ How, Bella ! Would you consent f” 

“O,with all my heart, and all*my soul!” 
And as the fhir girl thus spoke, she clung more 
closely to the noble youth. 


For a moment Allan fbigta all else but the 
words he had just heard; but he would not de¬ 
ceive himself. 

“ Ala*” he uttered, “ I could almost wish I 
had never known the thing you have told me, for 
thy father will never consent to this—never !** 

“ He may—he may,” eried Bella, earnestly. 
“ He loves me, and I do not think he would see 
me miserable. He has money enough, and—" 
“ Hold, Bella. I can have as much money as 
we should ever want. I possess a secret that is 
worth more than I should dare to estimate. I 
know of a new pearl bank which no man saw 
myself has yet seen. But your father is too 
proud to mate his cMld with a pearl diver.” 

Yet Bella was hopeful. She made ADai 
promise that he would not go away till he could 
know all, and she even intimated that rather 
than live without him she would follow him. 


“ Are you corny, my child f” Sir John JAkifl 
cried, as his daughter confessed her love for the 
poor pearl diver. “ Marry you with such as he * 
Preposterous! Why, I should as soon think of 
seeing yon wedded to one of my native slaves!” 

“ But Allan is good, father, and he is worthy 
of the hand of any woman in the country. He 
loves me, and I love him.” 

“Nonsense, Bella. I have a husband all 
ready for you! One who can provide for you.” 

“Perhaps you mean Condor Sudham,” the 
girl said. 

“ Ay—I do mean him.” 

“And do you mean to tell me that I must be 
the wife of that man ?” asked Bella, speaking 
more with rank astonishment than with fear. 

“ It is all settled, my child.” 

Bella gaaed into her father’s face in speechless 
* surprise; and no wonder. This Condor Sudham 
was a sdon of an old Butch family that ones 
had a title. He was born on the island, and 
was now over forty years of age. He was a 
member of the Legislative Council, and a mer¬ 
chant, and was one of the roost wealthy men of 
the country. He was a short, dumpy, coarse, 
dark featured man, well enough as a member of 
government, but never made for an affectionate 
friend. He was married already to his money, 
and wife and children would only find a second¬ 
ary place in his heart. 

And such was the man the baronet would 


have his child many. Sudham had seen Bella 
often, and he thought she would make a fine ad¬ 
dition to his estate. He would take a pride in 
showing her, and having her preside at his table. 
But the maiden herself had different opinions 
upon the subject. 
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“If I thought 70 a wen in earnest, father, I 
ihonld know exactly what to say." 

“ Ah, an 1 what would it be, my child ?" 

“ I never can be that man's wife." 

“ Very well. You will have a father's au¬ 
thority to contend with, t^en. Be assnred yon 
Shall marry with him, for so I have promised." 

But the baronet found himself with move work 
On his hands than he had counted on. Bella 
grew sad and melancholy, and etc long the truth 
burst upon him that his child was beginning to 
lose all her love for him. She looked upon him 
as the tyrant who would crush her, and she 
smiled no more in his presence. He could not 
help noticing this, and he wished to overcome it; 
bat yet he thought not of granting to his child 
the holy boon she asked. He looked upon the 
poor pearl diver as the only obstacle to his plans. 
He had no faculty of looking down into the 
heart. He knew of only two powers of nature 
—two moral and social executives; one was, 
power of station, and the other power of money. 
One day he and Sndham sat in council. 

“ Upon my soul,” said the Dutch scion, “I 
must have her for my wife, for I have made a IL 
my plans with an eye to that event." ^ 

“ And so she shall be," the baronet returned. 

* She is crazy now with this pearl diver." 

“ Why not send him off?" 

“Because I fear Bella would go with him." 

“But shut her up." 

“ Yes—I know. But then she would moan 
and grieve herself away." 

“Then look," cried Sndham, energetically, 
for a very happy thought had struck him. 
“Why not get him to dive for the great pearl 
which is sunken close by the Bangale Hocks ?" 

“ But would he do ft ?" returned the baronet, 
catching at the idea. 

“Make him do it," suggested the merchant. 
“Promise him the hand of Bella if he suc¬ 
ceeds." 

“ And suppose he does succeed ?" 

“ He cannot. Among those rocks there is a 
current running so swift and furious that no 
mortal man can withstand it Over twenty of 
the best native divers have lost their lives in 
pursuit of that pearl. I have seen logs of wood 
sunk near those rocks, with something attached 
to them to sink them, and in a few moments the 
surface of the water would he covered with 
splinters. I tell you if he dives there he comes 
not up alive." 

“Very well," returned Lakin, after some 
thought; “ if you say so, so be it." 

“I do say so, and let it be done as soon as you 
please." 


And so it was settled. 

This pearl, after which Allan was to be re¬ 
quested to dive, was one which had been taken 
some yean before on a bank not for from the 
rocks. Three divers were out, and all three of 
diem were under water together, when an oyster 
of extraordinary size was seen. It was brought 
up and opened, and within was found a pearl as 
large as a robin's egg. As the boat was nearing 
theshore, a dispute arose among the diven as to 
who should receive pay for the pearl. From 
words they passed to blows, and in the struggle 
the oyster was lost overboard. It sank near the 
rocks, and as the-oyster was dead, it could not 
have moved away by any volition of its own. 

“ No, no, no 1 " cried Bella, after Allan had 
informed her of the ordeal her father had given 
him to pass. “ Yon shall not do this. O, all 
whb have tried it have died!" 

' “ But it most be so," returned the youth, 
calmly and firmly. “ Your father has given me 
his solemn word, in presence of the councillor, 
Sndham, that if I bring him up the pearl I shall 
|tare your hand. If I die, then so let it be; but 
Habito I shall not Last night I had the 
^IPpKsant and promising dreams, and I have 
not a single fear in the prospect Think: If I 
succeed—thou art mine forevermore. O, we 
will not look beyond this! And Ilmen: I think 
I hold a secret which none of the divers have 
fairly considered. They have always taken the 
time of the whole ebb of the tide, thinking that 
the water would be more sdU then; but I am 
sure that the most quiet time at the bottom is af¬ 
ter the tide has Begun to come in. At the ebb, 
there is surely a mighty current whirling aronnd 
those rocks, induced by some subterranean chan¬ 
nel ; bnt when the tide has turned, and been half 
an hoar on the flood, I think me water is more 
calm below, though it surges so furiously at the 
surface. But do not dissuade me. I know thq 
undertaking is perilous; but what is my love for 
thee, if I w<mM not risk my life to gain it ?" 

A vast crowd were collected about the shore 
opposite the Bangale Bocks. The story ef the 
strange trial which was to come off had become 
known among the people, and they hadf dssem- 
bled to witness it. The chief magistrate was 
there, and other magistrates of that section. 
Bella was there with her father, and she was pale 
and trembling. 

The hoar had come—the moment of the dear 
ebb—bnt the pearl diver was not yet present. 
Nearly half an hour passed away, and the people 
began to that he wouJd^neicome. But 
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just as the murmur was becoming general, a boat 
appeared, coming around a distant point, in 
which were three men. One of them was Allan 
Wilton. He stood in the bows of the boat, and 
his bearing was firm and sure. He was dressed 
in a dose-fitting garb of oiled silk, with a simple 
skirt of silk about his loins which reached half 
way to his knees. 

At length the boat stopped, and there was a 
hushed stillness upon the shore. The water was 
in wild commotion, and the surges lashed madly 
among the rocks. 

" O, he shall potdive!" gasped Bella, clasp¬ 
ing her hands in agcfoy. But her father bade her 
be still. 

Foot stout oarsmen rowed the boat to the spot 
where the youth wished to stop, and there they 
held it. He did not reach the place where the 
water hissed and boiled, but stopped at some dis¬ 
tance frton it. A few moments the light bark 
trembled close by the mighty caldron, and then 
the youth stood upon the bows. He cast one 
glance upon the fair form thaf now leaned upon 
the baronet for support, and then he closed his 
hands above his head, and prepared to dr 
There was a low murmur upon the si 
the rumbling of a distant storm, and 
was eagerly fixed upon that noble form. In a 
moment more, the diver left the bow of the boat, 
his body vibrated an instant in the air, and on 
the next the troubled waters had closed over it. 

Bella Lokin stood with hands firmly clasped, 
her eyes fixed with a wild, vacant stare upon the 
spot where the youth had. gone down, while 
every muscle and nerve in her frame seemed 
fixed as marble. 

The minutes passed—one—two—three—four 
—five—and there was a quiver in Bella’s frame, 
and her hands worked nervously upon her 
bosom. The colA now left her lips, and a 
more deathly hue overspread her countenance. 

But look! There comes a shadow upon the 
surface of the water—the element breaks, and a 
human form arises. It is the peart diver 1 He 
shakes his head smartly, and then strikes 
quickly out, with one hand firmly closed. But 
he goes not towards the boat. He turns his head 
to the shore, and his strokes are long and stout 

Bell*ttarted eagerly forward, and then sank 
back again. Her lips moved, and an earnest 
prayer of thanksgiving went up to God! 

The pearl diver landed, and walked proudly 
up to where the baronet stood. 

" Sir John," he said, "your long sought 
prize is gained, and so is mine. Here is the 
pearl!" 

He extended his hand as he spoke, and in it 


was one shell of the huge oyster. A filmy, 
muscular substance still adhered to the shell, and 
in the midst of it was the massive pearl! * 

"It is not the one!" uttered Condor Stidham. 

" No—it cannot be!" responded the baronet 

" Let me see!” shouted an old diver, working 
his way through die crowd. "I am the one who 
first, found it, and I know it well, for I not only 
opened the shell and thus killed the oyster, but I 
measured the pearl. Ha! ’tie the one—the very 
one! and here is where I notched the shell in 
opening it Gentlemen, this is the pearl!” 

" Sir John," now spoke the chief magistrate, 
who had stood dose by the baronet, “ yon can¬ 
not retract. By my soul, he must be a wretch 
indeed who could snatch reward from such de¬ 
voted love and matchless daring." 

" Ay, ay!" shouted a hundred tongues. 

" It must be the pearl," the baronet littered. 
He looked up as he spoke, and found that his 
dUd was already clasped within her lover's em¬ 
brace, and that upon his bosom she was weeping 
in frantic joy. He dared say no more. 

Condor Sudham cast one look of intense cha- 
on the happy couple, and then turned away, 
ithin a week, Allan Wilton held Bella to 
bosom, and she was his for life; and within 
the next week he gained permission to fish for 
pearls during one year in any place which was 
not yet let out. He engaged his divers, and 
went out to the place of which he had ones 
spoken to Bella, and there he went at work. 
People wondered at the vast supply of pearls hs 
gained, and great effort was made to buy him 
off. But he maintained his exclusive right for 
the season, and at the expiration of that time, 
he stood second only to ^3ir John in wealth 
among all the men of the country. But this 
was only secondary in his life-cup. That one 
prize, which he gained, when he went down, 
amid the mad waters of the Bangale, was the 
brightest jewel in his crown of life—the " peari 
of great price!” 

ILL LUCE. 

A tittle bad luck is beneficial now qid then. 
If Patrick Henry had not failed in the grocery 
business, it is not at all probable that he would 
ever have been heard of as an orator. He might 
have become celebrated, but it would not have 
been from his eloquence, but the great wealth hi 
acquired by a speculation in bar soap and axe- 
handles. Roger Sherman became a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence for no other 
reason than that he could not make a living at 
shoemaking. He cut his bristles and tasked his 
"all" on the " rights of man." The consequence 
was the same individual who found it " bootless" 
to make shoes, in a few years became a tiring 
power in our Revolution.— Child*» Magazine* 
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MEMORIES OF THE HEART. 


BT WIHWT WOODBOTS. 

IiMta tha Stcpwriag twilight, 

WUto the iters tadnkk Sint in tiie ikj, 

And Mdl j re pea t tkj name over, 

When I think that nfne other* are nigh. 

Hwd memory with magical power, 

Brings back to my weary-worn heart, 

Thou ere* wfatm so strangely we met, 
flo happily met—hot to part. 

Dost remember the clasp af the hands, 

That spoke in a language so sweet; 

And the gleaeea that thrilled our hearts through, 
When oar eyes in eoaihsion would meet? 

And the low-breathed tones of thy votoe, 

As It whispered sweet words in mine ear— 

’Tti brought by bright memory all, 

Tfli again its salt mask I hear. 

’Ha many long days dnoe we parted, 

And blnmome harePriedand died; 

Veer Spring, with bar birds and her flowers, 

Is roaming *ain tha bill-side. 

When the Bummer, in all its bright beauty, 

And ita soft, dreamy hoars, shall come— 

We will meat *naath the blue-beaming skies, 

And ne’er again &r Shalt thou roam. 


(LAYING III THE WINTER’S COAL. 


BT BUKA CAABA. 


Mb. Gbixmohd was a coal dealer, and had 
been so long engaged in that business, that from 
his profits he had built him a fine house and for- 
misbed it not only with useful furniture, but 
with luxurious adornments. And he had bought 
more land, too, near where the sea washed up, 
heavily freighted with ships bearing for him the 
ebony minerals that his surplus money had pur¬ 
chased. And then pilous hands eased the noble 
vessels from their burdens, and stored away the 
shining treasures in the spacious yard till winter 
should come. Those who, like himself had 
plenty of money, came early and bore away 
what seemed to the poor man a mighty bulk, 
and he wondered, as he heard the grating of the 
shovel, how hie rich neighbor could oonsume so 
much in one season. And then he went on his 
way musing and resolving that now while coal 
was cheap, he would reserve enough from his 
wages the next month to purchase one ton, and 
the next month he would purchase another, and 
to on until when the price of coal began to in¬ 
crease, he would have plenty in his cellar to last 
him until the warm sun would heat his little par¬ 
lor sufficiently, and his fondly would- need no 
ire except to cook their plain meals. At the 
end of the month, when his employer handed 
ldgg his thirty-six dollars, in payment for his 
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month’s services, George Menton told him his 
intention and Mr. Eldredge encouraged him to- 
do so, saying: 

"If poor people could only realize what an 
advantage it would be to purchase coal in sum¬ 
mer, and their summer goods in winter, availing 
themselves of the seasons when they are selling 
cheap, they certainly would, I think, make 
greater efforts to do so.” 

And then Mr. Man ton left the shop, and aRhe 
passed the coal yard on his way home, he 
thought he would just step in and tell Mr. 
Grimmond that he would engage three tons of 
coal at the present price, and one ton might be 
delivered at his house foe last Saturday in 
every month until he received foe complement 

“ That is right, Mr. Manton,” said Mr. Grim¬ 
mond. "I like to hear a mechanic talk that 
way—it shows that he intends to get along in 
the world and be somebody;” and then he 
waited a moment as if expecting that his cus¬ 
tomer would say something more, but as he did* 
not, he added: "I suppose yon pay before the 
coal is taken outfof foe yard?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Grimmond. I never ask 
any man to trust me, nor ever will while I have 
health to provide for my family.” And the 
noble-hearted mechanic colored, while the ex¬ 
pression of his face told, though mutely, that 
the inner man was fair, though the covering 
might be coarse and his purse light 

Mr. Grimmond read the thoughts depicted, 
and fearing he might loee a customer, said 
blandly: 

“ Of course, Mr. Manton, I know yon will 
pay me. Everybody says you are an honest 
man ; and besides, haven't yon bought all foe 
coal you have used for four or five years of me ? 
and you don't owe me a oent now. So when 
you get ready to lay in your winter's coal, just 
oome to me and I will do better by yon than 
any other man in foe city.” 

Mr. Manton tried to forget the remark about 
paying and think only'of foe latter fine speech, 
and then after promising he would call at the 
appointed time, left foe yard and took hie way 
homeward. 

It was a neat little cottage standing in a shady 
street that Mr. Manton with his wife |nd three 
children occupied one half of, and now as he 
stepped within the threshold and saw all look so 
neat and orderly—the children with dean frees 
and happy vbices welcoming him, the table 
spread with wholesome and tempting viands for 
his comfort, he fblt that his hard earned money 
was judiciously spent; then crowding all three 
of his little juveniles into his lap, he began to 
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sing, with a contented air, “ home, vweet home," 
until his Julia made her appearance from another 
room and finished the arrangements for tea* 

“lam going to get in my winter's coal this 
summer, while it is cheap," said Mr. Manton to 
his wife, as they seated themselves at the table. 

“Areyou, dear?” 

“ Yes I am, for I do hate to be always run¬ 
ning after coal in the winter, getting a half or a 
quarter of a ton at a time, and besides, it costs 
almost twice as much.” 

“ So it does, husband, and I am glad that you 
have ooncluded to do so. But how much do you 
intend to get 1" 

“Well, three tons certain, perhaps more. 
And so, Julia, you will try to economize all you 
can, Wont you ?" 

And then as his wife answered “ yes," with a 
smile that seemed to feel what she said, he com¬ 
menced sipping his well-steeped tea and chatting 
about the new house he and his fellow-workmen 
were building, and then described the nice little 
cottage he would like to build for himself one of 
these days, as soon as he was 'able. Then the 
wife, with mock gravity, described how she 
would Wee to furnish it; and finally, the chil¬ 
dren, who had listened very patiently to their 
parents, archly added that they supposed after 
the new house was built, and all those nice 
things in it, that they should have as fine clothes 
as Mr. Stewart's children and Mr. Eaton's. 

Mr. Manton glanced across the table at his 
wife, and then remarked, pleasantly: 

“ How easy it would be to rise in the world, if 
success depended on imagination alone." 

And nothing more was said or thought about 
dm coal, until the supper was ended, the daily 
paper read, and the children all soundly sleep¬ 
ing. And then as Mr. and Mrs. Manton sat by 
the open window chatting, with the wick of the 
shaded lamp picked low, the husband tossed his 
well filled purse into his wife's lap, observing: 

“ Now, Julia, let us see how prudent we can 
be, and save up something so we sha'n't be so 
troubled to get along next winter as we were 
last; and in the mean time, I will be looking 
out for a better chance." 

“I will," said the wife, as she pressed her 
finger on the dasp and took out the notes; and 
than added: “It is so pleasant, let us take a 
walk up to Mr. Bond's and pay our rent to¬ 
night You know it is dne to-morrow, and he 
will be here in good season in the morning, if 
- we don't cany it to him to-night" 

“lam willing, my dear,” said the husband; 
and then he drew together the blinds, and picked 
up tibe wick of the lamp that he might smooth 


his hair ajittle and arrange Ms Areas, prepara¬ 
tory to the walk. Mrs. Manton placed in the 
bureau all the money except ten dollars that 
were reserved for the landlord, and then went 
and leaned over the little trundle-bed to make 
sure that the children were really asleep, so that 
they might not miss her. 

“ I will be ready in a moment, George,” she 
said, as she stepped to the foot of the front stairs 
and warned Mrs. Crane that she would be out 
for a short time, asking her if she would be so 
kind as to speak to the children if they awoke. 

The accommodating neighbor answered 
“yes," and the mechanic and his wife pro¬ 
ceeded towards the home of the wealthy Mr. 
Bond. It was a refreshing evening, and Mr. 
Manton and his wife enjoyed the cool breeze as 
it went gently past, for they had both been busily 
toiling daring the day, which had been sultry in 
the extreme. Together they watched the moon, 
as it seemed to dance behind a silvery cloud, and 
then lazily creep forward like a tired ball-room 
belle. They spoke of their long walks together 
ere children clustered around them and shared 
the profits of their toil; but they did not regret 
that they owned those household jewels, for it 
was sweet to labor for those they loved. And 
thus with pleasant words and thoughts they 
went on until they ascended the granite steps 
that led to the hall door of their landlord. A 
gentle ring, and they were ushered into a small 
back sitting-room to await the pleasure of the 
moneyed man, as* he entertained more favored 
guests. 

Half an houf passed, and then Mr. Bond came 
in and with marked coldness which seemed to 
say, “you cannot expect famlHaqty from me," 
received the money nearly due and then informed 
them that he let the house altogether too cheap. 


and that he should have to raise another dollar 
in the month. When Mr. and Mrs. Manton 
humbly expostulated with him, paying tiie pres¬ 
ent rent was a large sum to extract from thirty- 
six dollars a month, he answered with an inde¬ 
pendent air that folks must not aspire to live in 
any b$t*r house than they could afford to pay 
for. Mr. and Mrs. Manton were therefore left 
to decide being turned from the little cottage, or 
wrenehkig another dollar from their limited 
number. The walk from the brick mansion 
was not so pleasant as Ike walk to it, but Julia 
tried to appear as though she thought but little 
of tiie additional expense, it was ao trifling. 
And when her husband suggested that the 
amount added would at the end of the year pay 
for two of the tons of* coal he intended to buy, 
she answered pleasantly: % 
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"Well, I will do all my own washing for a 
yearto come, and that will more than saye it" 

“ 0 no, Julia, that will nerer do," answered 
the husband; "for a few visits from the doctor 
wonld exceed the twelve dollars a year." 

Bat his objections did not alter the wife's de- 
termination to do her washing, though she said 
no more abomt it, and soon both retired to forget 
in Bleep that the morrow would dawn bat to in¬ 
crease their cares. 

When morning came, and Mr. Manton had re¬ 
turned to his labor and the children were gone 
to school, Mrs. Manton turned the key of the 
kitchen door and then went to the bureau and 
look oat the remainder of the money that her 
husband had given her the previous evening, 
that she might deliberately form her plans for 
spending it to the best advantage. - 

“ Twenty-six dollars left," she repeated, mus¬ 
ingly, and then added: “ The flour barrel is 
empty—I wish I could buy a barrel of flour. 
But I must not, for that would leave me only 
fourteen dollars to meet every other expense for 
a month, and George must have meat once a 
day, at least, and other things nourishing, for he 
has to work very hard; so I will buy flour by 
the bag until we get the coal. A quarter bag 
will be three dollars, then I shall have twenty- 
three left; but 0 dear! we need batter and 
sugar and molasses, for I have to buy things in 
such small quantities that it seems as if I am 
cut almost every day. And t^en there are the 
two girls—they must each have a pair of new 
shoes and their bonnets from the milliners, or 
they will have to stay from Sabbath school on 
Sunday. And I ought to get me some kind of a 
cape, for my shawl is too shabby to wear and it 
is too warm now. And poor George ought to 
have a thin hat; I know that heavy hat he wears 
is more than half the cause of the headaches he 
complains of." And the perplexed Mrs. Man- 
ton gave a deep sigh, as the actual wants of the 
family crowded so thick upon her, and she 
looked at the small sum in her lap to meet 
them. That little roll of bills was the magic 
power that was to supply all their necessities for 
thirty days—fuel, food, lights, clothing, etc. 

Mrs. Manton mused long, mid the longer she 
sat, the more desponding became her features, 
for she could see no door to escape. At length, 
she looked at the little tSne-piece on the mantel 
and she saw that the morning was far advanced.; 
so she arose and replaced the money, for the 
present, and resumed her necessary and seldom 
changing round of duties that always brought 
comfort to her family, andmade her industrious 
husband feel that the fruits of his labor were 


spent advantageously. Sunday .came, and the 
children were furnished with the desired articles 
that they might attend the Sabbath school, bat 
Mrs. Manton looked at the faded shawl and 
stayed within. And her husband bore her com¬ 
pany, for his coat was a little threadbare, and his 
hat of last year's Jashion. Bat when the even¬ 
ing came, and the sun had retired as if to avoid 
a conflagration of the earth, the husband and 
wife, after the children were sleeping, went out 
and enjoyed a pleasant walk, and then attended 
the short evening conference at the church. 

And so the month passed away. Mrs. 
made no complaint of her limited income, for 
she knew it was the best her husband could do 
for the present, and she tried to make the star of 
hope illumine the future. Mr. Manton asked no 
questions; he knew that he had given his wife 
all that he had, and she had made him comfort¬ 
able. But he did not know how carefully the 
best was always kept for him, nor why the chil¬ 
dren were coaxed to wait till father was done be¬ 
fore they made a meal of the fragments. 

The month passed away, and Mr. Manton 
once more retained with his month's wages, and 
handed to his wife all except six dollars—the 
payment for a ton of co&L The bin was empty, 
and Mrs. Manton tried to feel pleased that they 
were going to have so much at once, but then 
when the rent was paid, she wonld have hat nine¬ 
teen dollars to support a family of five again for 
thirty days. Every one of the family needed 
shoes; the children must have some, or they 
would have to take their best ones for every day, 
and they were thin and of so cheap a make that 
they would not last any length of time for com¬ 
mon wear. Her husband bad had his boots 
patched and the rips sewed, until the sums had 
nearly reached the cost of a new pair. When 
he alluded to his worn boots, she hadn't the 
courage to tell him how illy they could afford 
three or four dollars to purchase him a pair; so 
he was supplied with the neoessaiy articles, and 
the children wove their best, and Mrs. Manton 
wore rubbers when she went out to the grocery 
or market. 

But with all Mrs. Menton's studied economy, 
the remaining sixteen dollars would not make 
them all comfortable during the month, and she 
knew that if she got in debt, it would be almost 
impossible to pay; so when the two povids of 
steak were cooked for dinner, Mr. Manton ate 
heartily, and then the children partook of the 
remainder, while a cup of tea and a slice of 
bread was all that went to nourish the wife who 
was so overburdened with care and poverty. 
The husband noticed his wife's increasing pale 
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ness, but be did not realise the cause, for be 
generally ate his meads hurriedly at noon, nor 
did ke know how hard she worked during his 
absence. Mrs. Manton thought she would try 
to obtain a cheaper house, but when she went 
Out to look, she found that cheap tenements were 
generally situated in those neighborhoods where 
she would not be willing that her children 
should see the examples set. And so the sum¬ 
mer wore away, and there was no more coal 
bought, for there bad been a doctor's bill to pay, 
and the insatiate speculator had drained the poor 
man's purse to the last farthing that he might 
still add to his ill got thousands. He cared not 
how—it mattered not if his path were wet by die 
widow's tears; gold, gold, was still his cry—for 
he had set himself up a god. 

The winds of winter began to moon and 
shriek, and the children crushed the crisp snow 
beneath their feet on their way to school. The 
mechanic and his family had now to leave their 
cottage home, for the landlord had told them to 
leave immediately, or settle up the two months' 
arrears. In vain was die plea of Mr. Manton 
that his wife and infant boy had exhausted all, 
save what had gone for food, in being restored 
to health, and now he only asked for time. 
“ Move out, or pay immediately," was still the 
answer, "for there are plenty who would be 
glad to hire the rooms and pay in advance." 
The pale wife and foeble boy were therefore re¬ 
moved to three rooms in a narrow alley, for the 
husband was penniless now, and all others 
wanted pay in advance. But the doctor had 
said that those he loved would soon be well 
again, and Mr. Manton began to hope, and 
when their little home was arranged, he thought 
he might work steadily now. 

But his trials were not over yet, for when he 
Went back to the shop, he learned from Ms em¬ 
ployer that the severity of the weather was such 
that he had conduded to snspend work and 
dose his shop for a few weeks. The young me¬ 
chanic turned away, and crept into an obscure 
comer of the yard and wept like a child. Tears 
gave temporal/ relief to a heart that seemed frill 
almost to bursting; so after he had sat and 
pondered long, he once more sought the street. 
But he did not turn his steps in the direction of 
his home, for how could he go there, where so 
much was needed, and tell them that his work¬ 
shop was closed! So up and down the streets 
he travelled in search of work, calling at the va¬ 
rious shops, and gladly would he now have 
worked even for half of what he saw some 
others no more capable receiving; but he scorned, 
although in want, to injure those who labored. 


At the dose of foe day, he returned once more 
to their home. He had expected to find Ms 
JoBa on their faded lounge in foe corner, with 
her head pressing foe pillow. But in this he 
was happily disappointed, for she felt much bet¬ 
ter to-day, and was neatly dressed. With foe 
aid of little Jenny and the twenty-five cents he 
had left her in the morning, she had got a com¬ 
fortable supper on foe table and a bright fire 
glowing in the stove. And now when she heard 
his footstep on the stairs, she met Mm at foe 
door, while foe children gathered around and foe 
convalescent little Charley put up his Ups for a 
kiss, saying: “All well now, papa,*" and then 
looking towards foe table, added, “got a good 
supper, too." 

Mr. Manton pressed his wife to his bosom, 
and gave a kiss all round to foe children, and 
then fairly danced for joy,-while a good-natured 
under-tenant put her head in at foe door, and 
laughingly inquired if they were moving out, 
that occasioned the noise. 

“ 0, no," said foe husband to their favorite 
neighbor; "butI expected to find my wife and 
Charley sick, and no fire no* supper, bat instead 
of that I found—look here;" and he pointed to 
Ms tidy-looking Julia and foe supper on foe 
table. 

For foe next hour, Mr. Manton forgot but 
that his purse was frill, or that he had no place 
engaged in which to labor on foe morrow. But 
foe next day came, and the last hodful of coal 
was turned on the fire. 

“ Where shall I get more ?" said the husband, 
despondingly; for he had now told his wifi of 
the closing of the shop. 

“ 0, don't fret, George," said Ms wife, ooax- 
ingly. “ Winter wont last forever, and we are 
as well off ‘as some of our neighbors. There 
will be some way provided, for God will take 
care of those who make an effort to help them¬ 
selves.” And then she added: “ Go ask Mr. 
Grimmond to trust us for a ton of coal. I don't 
believe he will refuse yon, for you have always 
bought of him and paid him punctually." 

“ I know I have, dear, and if I didn't need a 
favor, I should never be afraid to ask one from 
Mr. Grimmond. Bathe is a hard-hearted man, 
Julia, and has but Uttle pity for foe poor." And 
he sat a few moments thoughtfully looking into, 
his wife's face till she urged him again, and then 
he consented, feeling that it was his only alter¬ 
native. If he had credit he must get in debt; so 
he took his hat and went out. 

Mr. Grimmond was sitting in his counting- 
room when Mr. Manton opened foe door. Every¬ 
thing within bespoke ease and plenty. A good 
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fire wu burning in the More, on unbroken 
bunch of superior cigars lay on the table, and 
when file young mechanic entered, the coal- 
denier jut glanced up from hit newspaper, gave 
a nod and resumed his reading. George unin- 
rited passed on towards the store, wishing that 
he had not come in, and nothing tart- a mental 
vision of home prevented him from leaving im¬ 
mediately. At length Mr. Qrhamond laid down 
his paper, and with a consequential air inquired 
the business of his visitor. ' 

Mr. Manton In a frw words stated first he 
Should be out of work for a few weeks, that his 
wife and youngest child had been sick fer a 
long time, and Ids means were all exhausted, so 
that he wished to get a ton of coal and he would 
pay him the first thing when he commenced 
work again. 

* The same old story/' said the* dealer, light¬ 
ing a dgar. " Why, Mr. Manton, I might give 
sway every ton of coal I have got in my yard if 
I would only take promises for pay." 

"I never asked you to trust me before,” said 
Mr. Manton, trying to swallow the choking sen¬ 
sation in his throat, and still thinking of the 
helpless ones at home. 

"Nor needn't have asked me now, If you 
hadn't lied so to me last summer.” 

"lied!” repeated Mir. Manton, abstractedly, 
as if his memory were trying to recall the past. 

"Tea, lied. Didn't you promise to buy a ton 
of eoal every month until your winter's store 
was harvested ? And you bought one ton and 
that was the last of it.” 

"But O, Mr. Grimmond, if you knew how 
hard I tried to save from my wages that amount 
and could not, yon would not blame me. I 
think now the privations that my family have 
endured, while my eamiBgs went to enrich my 
landlord and—” You he woild have added, 
hut in spite of insuh, he still wished, for his fern- 
fly's sake, to get trusted; so he continued: 
" Speculators have done a great deal towards 
producing the illness of my wife and child.” 

“ The same old story,” said the eoal-dealer, 
taking .up his paper and preteoding to be busy 
with its columns: " I can't trust you. A man 
that will lie once, will again. Poor folks ought 
to look out for these things in the summer 
and he leaned back in his chair and went on 
with his reading. 

Tne blood arose to the temples of the young 
mechanic, but the mild words of his patient wife 
rang in his ear—"there will be some way pro¬ 
vided,” and in silence he tamed and went out. 
As he came once more into the broad street, he 
involuntarily cast his eye across the river to the 


strong stone building with its grated * windows, 
and he murmured inaudibly: " What wonder 
that so many at night are tossing so uneasily 
there on their hard narrow beds, when wealth is 
ao unequally divided!” And then there came 
strange thoughts through his brain—thoughts 
to which he would not have dared to give utter¬ 
ance—of deeds that have often brought the 
wherewith to prolong a life made more wretched, 
by the prolonging. 

Mr. Manton did not go directly home. How 
conld he 1 for he could be the bearer of nothing 
that was pleasant; and he thought, too, that his 
wife, if he were not there, would borrow coal of 
a neighbor, and so he went about to look for 
work again. But being as unsuccessful as on 
the preceding day, he turned homeward when it 
began to grow dark. He went quietly up the 
worn stairs that led to his apartment, and stood, 
fearing to open the door, lest he might find the 
inmates in a worse state than he had left them. 
The fire might be out, and he had left nothing at 
home to buy food; so he listened to see if he 
eouid learn anything of their condition, but 1 his 
heart sank within him as he heard no sound. 
Presently the silence was broken by a cry from 
Charley, and then Jenny said in a loud voice : 

"Now we can make a noise, mother, for 
Charley is awake.” 

And then they began an infantile concert, the 
mother joining and seemingly the happiest of 
the number. " What a happy disposition,” 
thought Manton, " to sing in the midst of such 
poverty 1” And then he opened the door a lit¬ 
tle way and peeped in. Mr. Manton thought of 
witchcraft and all Ike ineredibles that he had 
ever read of, as the scene presented itself to his 
view. Their little parlor kitchen was as warm 
as a July sun oould have made it, his wife and 
were all dressed dean, with smil in g 
faces, and on the table was spread a supper of 
wafm biscuit, cakes, etc. Mr. Manton threw 
the door open wider, and advanced like one 
bewildered. 

" That wfe beautiful coal that Mr. Grimmond 
sent,” said Julia. "Didn't I tell you he would 
trust you? and he has, not only with one ton, 
but I know there are two. And see what beau¬ 
tiful biscuit that flour makes—but where did yon 
get money to buy so many things ? A barrel of 
floor, besides batter and sugar and tea. And 
what made you send me that twenty-five dollars ? 
Why didn't yon oome and bring it and tell me 
who lent it to yon V 

Mr. Manton stood perfectly still in the centre 
of the room, looking first at one and then at 
another of the happy group* 
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“Julia,” he at length said, "what do yon 
mean * Are yon crazy, or am I dreaming !” 

"Neither," said tile wife, taking from her 
pocket a purse and drawing out twenty-fire dol¬ 
lars fn bills. " There,” said she, " didn’t yon 
send that home V 9 

" No, Julfe, I know nothing about it.” 

And then the wife told Mm that a few hours 
after he went away, there was brought to the 
door for them two tons of coal, and as night ap¬ 
proached, she got a man to pat it into the cellar. 
And soon after the coal was brought, Mr. Bligh 
had brought them a barrel of flour, a firkin of 
butter, and other groceries; and when she ques¬ 
tioned Mm about it, he only smiled and said all 
was paid for. And a boy had brought her a 
letter containing twenty-five dollars. 

Mr. M&nton took the note wMch Ms wife 
thought he bad written and sent to her because 
he could not return immediately, and be read: 
"Please accept the amount enclosed, and, as I 
know you will, lay it out to the best advantage.” 
No name was signed, and Mr.'Manton again 
seized his hat and went out to make inquiries of 
Mr. Bligh and Mr. Grimmond; but he learned 
nothing there, for the former only smiled and 
told Mm if he lacked again to call on him, and 
the latter ifas surly, saying he knew nothing 
about it. But there was no more suffering in 
Mr. Manton's family that winter. When the 
snow began to disappear, Mr. Manton told Ms 
old employer that he could not afford to work 
any longer for previous prices, as it was Ms in¬ 
tention to make a greater effort than ever before 
to make Ms income larger. 

"Well,” said Mr. Eldredge, "I am g ettin g 
tired of so much care, and I should like to get 
a good active partner. I will furnish capital— 
how would you like tile chance V 9 

Need we say it was eagerly accepted by the 
other, whose joy knew no bounds at tills sudden 
favor of fortune. Mr. Manton seemed to pos¬ 
sess the entire confidence of his partner, who 
supplied Mm liberally with money, while hp 
with untiring energy contracted "and built, 
hired and paid from the profits of Ms accurate 
calculations a small army of men. Mr. Grim- 
mond daily passed through Greenborough Street 
on his way from his residence to Ms counting- 
room, and felt quite chagrined to observe one 
day a large wagon of coal unloading before a 
pleasant house, with the name of Manton on the 
door plate. He felt that one of his own wagons 
might have been standing there, had he conduct¬ 
ed kindly towards the young mechanic, and he 
hastened on lest any of the bystanders should 
perceive Ms changing color. 


One day, Mr. Eldredge and his partner were 
alone in the shop, when the former inquired of 
the latter: 

" George, did you not have a pretty hard time, 
last winter f ” 

“ God forbid that I should ever see another 
snch,” he answered. 

" And did not some one a ss i s t you f ” 

“ There did. And I have tried a great many 
times to find out who it was, bat cannot.” 

Mr. Eldredge took a slip of paper from hie 
pocket-book, and handed it to the other. It wee 
a receipted bill for two tons of coaL And then 
he handed another bill for floor and other 
groceries. Mr. Manton stood for a moment eo 
overcome, that he could make no remark; then 
recovering, he exclaimed: 

" 0, sir, was it you that did all that! I earn 
never thank you enough, aor repay such ex¬ 
treme kindness, though I should live twice the 
appointed time of man. But how came you to 
know of my necessities V* 

"I was in the little entry that led to Mr. 
Grimmond’s office, while you and he were talk¬ 
ing. I heard your voice and then I heard hie 
insulting answers ; so I stepped behind some 
lumber till you were gone, and then I went in 
and gave him a piece of my mind. After that, 
I wentdown and bought the coal of Mr. Fan- 
neck, for I knew you were an honest man. But 
I thought I would say nothing about it, for you 
know I am an odd sort of a man and have a* 
way of my own, generally.” 

Mr. Manton proved a valuable partner to Mr. 
Eldredge, and in a few years lived in a house of 
whioh he himself was landlord. 


TEN THOUSAND BLESSINGS. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette 
states that a clergyman in Pittsburgh, Pa., lately 
married a lady with whom he received the sub¬ 
stantial dowry of ten thousand dollars, and a 
fair prospect for more. Shortly afterward, 
while occupying the pulpit, he gave out a hymn, 
read the first four verses, and was proceeding to 
read the fifth, commencing: 

“ Vomer tot my gmtoftl heart,” 

when he hesitated, baulked, and exclaimed, 
“ Ahem! The choir will omit the fifth verse,” 
and sat down. The congregation, attracted by 
his apparent confusion, read the verse for them¬ 
selves, and smiled almost audibly as they read 

“ Forerer let my grateful heart 
Hie boundless grace adore, 

Which gives ten thousand blessings now, 

And bids me hope fbr more.” 


The words of a language are like the piece# 
of a child's dissected picture; and eloquence, 
and poetry, and philosophy are the picture# 
made by putting them together: but somehow, 
it is hard to fit the words into their properplacet. 
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Bb« never hu said that aha loved me, 

Yet I often here thought i did spy 
Some sweet little dewy emotion 
Beam on me from on* her bine eye: 

Bnt still, tf leak her to tore me, 

She ooqoettely mya, “ Well—I wentl” 

And yet if I beg her “ Be serious,” 

She nerer will say that she don’t! 

I hare thought, too, in some fooMih moments, 
When my brain and my heart were both one, 
fhat her wnile wee the least bit the sweeter, 
When on me like a sunbeam it shone; 

And I’ve oanght her, at least ones, Pm eerteftn, 
Gaee on me more than wont, 

And yet she wont promise to lore me— 

But, nerer will say that she don’t. 

Tb a pickle I’m in, now that’s oertain— 

Do I lore her? 0 ask if the flower 
Which tarns to the sunbeam of morning, 

Inres warmth in that beauteous hour? 

And I pray , as my lift-hope Is 
Its ftatuxe from lore’s dewy font, 

That my Mary, whenerer she answers, 

She nerer will say that she don’t! 


MISS LINSCOMBE’S APPRENTICES. 


BY MABT L. StJMNBR. 


" Don't fail me, Miss Linscombe," said a load, 
imperious voice, as the speaker turned towards 
the door of Miss linscombe, the fhshionable 
dress-maker at Salisbury. "Don't fail me; if 
you do, I will nerer bring a dress to tins estab¬ 
lishment again." 

"Depend on me. Miss Campbell. Nothing 
shall prevent you from having it" 

"There is*a great deal depending on the sue- 
cm of this dress/' said a young lady who accom¬ 
panied Miss Campbell; " for which you will be 
held personally responsible." 

Miss Linscombe laughed a little, weak laugh, 
as if she wanted to appear to understand the 
young lady's meaning, but could not 

She reiterated her promise and the visitors de¬ 
parted. Miss Iinseombe's plausible and polite 
manner departed, too, for her next words were 
harsh and severe. 

"Miss Bailer," she called oat to a young 
woman who was jast tying on her bonnet to go 
to her dinner, “ be back without foil, in twenty- 
five minutes. That is all die time I can spare 
yon to-day. Immediately on your retmrn yon 
will put on these flounces; and I beg you will 
spend no idle time. Miss Campbell's dross must 
be sent home at half-past five o'clock, precisely. 
Any delay on your part, I than highly resent" 
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The giri made no answer, but sighed heavily. 
She had already strid at die workroom neatly 
the whole of two nights, and it had taxed her fee¬ 
ble frame too much. She was languid, weak, 
dispirited. * 

She went home to her miserable boarding¬ 
house, sat down to an unwholesome, half-cooked 
meal, and hastened back to her task. Other 
charges were given her respecting Mls§ Camp¬ 
bell's dress, but they feU upon deaf ears, for oft 
her way back she had seen Harry Se a to n, and 
he had asked her to go to the theatre with him 
that evening. It had changed die whole current 
of her Hfe at once; fhat life, which, in the morn* 
ing had seemed so utterly without sunshine* 
Miss Iinseombe's dull, dreary room, with its 
hangings of red, bine and greep dross-patterns; 
suspended on lines stretched across'from wi nd ow 
to window; the shabby court which it overlook¬ 
ed, and the bits of doth and linings, which lay 
scattered round, making it look like Bag Bair; 
all looked duller and drearier, and shabbier when 
she returned, than it ever had done before. 
There was another scene, into which her imag¬ 
ination was fast entering. Already, she saw the 
lights, the fine dresses, and the beaatifol scenery, 
and nodded her head to imaginary music. 

"Not foot way, Miss Butler r screamed out 
Miss Linscombe, with a very red face, and a look 
which seemed expressly invented by nature, for 
a head m&ntua-maker; " stitch it after this fash¬ 
ion," and Miss Butler u n picked her work, and 
began again with as little success as before. 
Mm linscombe grew angry. She retaliated 
upon the girl, all the harsh and tmlady-like 
things which Miss Campbell had said to bar, 
while trying on the rich dress that morning; the 
memory of which rankled in her heart Starnge, 
that such things do not teach softness and charity 
to others 1 

Miss Linscombe's sharp voice did not affect 
Jane Butler as It usually did. She was away in 
an ideal world of her own, of which Harry Sea¬ 
ton was the figure in the fore ground, and the 
stage people in the back. She was listlessly 
picking at the garment, when one of her com¬ 
panions touched her arm. 

"Jane," said she, "mind what you are doing, 
or yon will be ruined. Miss linscombe's eye is 
upon yon." 

The girl started, and thanked her with a look, 
while she drew her work nearer, and tried to put 
more interest into her manner. She could do so 
as long as Miss Carter kept talking, bat when 
she ceased, Jane went back to her mimic world. 

Miss linscombe went out, and Miss Carter 
offered to help hu^ b b^^0|f^|^i not permit a 
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friend to get into disgsaee for her lake, §© she 
homed her flounce* on, in a way highly discred¬ 
itable to her .usual neat work. Everything mmt 
ed to conspire against the dress being finished. 
Needles broke, silk twisted and knotted, and the 
bias edge of the flounce drew,and was tortured back 
again into something like regularity; and before 
all was straight again, four o'clock struck! An 
hour and a half to finish what was scarcely begun, 
and the thought of Miss Iinsoombe’s face when 
she should come in, and find it unfinished! Jane 
grew nervous, in spite of the stage floor that was 
before her eyes. Five! and Miss Lmseombe 
oasis in, with a face pale with rage, when she 
sew the small progress Jane had made. 

"Hand it over to Miss Carter/ 1 she said, “and 
do you take those skirts and finish them for the 
Misses Stearns." 

Three skirts! Jane knew that the three would 
occupy her until nine or ten o'clock, and so did 
her employer, who had determined to punish her. 
Mist Carter took the work, and her more expe¬ 
rienced heads performed it, bat not until six. 
She, too, received a rebuff, which Jane wept 
over, although die had not done so for her own. 

Harry had promised to call for her at seven. It 
was nearly that, and she had not yet dressed. 
She was desperate. "Miss Liasoombe," she 
said, "cannot I be excused for this one eveningf 
I promise to do better in future, if you will kind¬ 
ly let me off now. It is so very, very important 
for me to be at home now," looking at the dock 
which pointed to nearly seven. Miss Carter 
joined in the request, offering to stay and work 
for her; and so did a large, indolent-looking girl, 
whose work Jane had one day finished for her. 

No, Miss Linsoombe was obdurate, although 
the girls all showed themselves indignant at her 
refasal. But fortune sometimes favors ns when 
we least expect it, and so it now did Jane. 
Across the wide entry which ran between the 
rooms, there was a door exactly opposite Miss 
Linscombe’s apartment, from which often issued 
the dulcet tones of a flute. Sometimes the door 
was open, and at such times. Miss Linscombe, 
with an air of offended delicacy, would charge 
her young ladies not to look across. They some¬ 
times wondered why she herself lingered so long 
in the hall, after they had heard her well-known 
footstep on the stairs; but up to this time, none 
of them had seen the flute-player except Miss 
Carter. What was their surprise, as well as Miss 
Lmtoombe’s, to see him enter, flute in hand, and 
addressing himself to the " principal," request to 
give her and the other ladies a little muBic. 

Jane's tearful eyes at this moment caught the 
glance of her employer, and she looked so beau- 


tiftd through ber teara, and lfiss Carter so sym¬ 
pathizing, that she said in her blandest tones, 
" Young ladies, Miss Carter and Miss Butler 
have leave to go now," and tamed to the gentle¬ 
man once more, begging him to be seated, and 
expressing her delight in the music which they 
had already heard and admired. Miss Lmseombe 
absolutely forgot that BBss Campbell's dress was 
not yet carried away, until Miss Carter offered to 
take it home. 

" True," said she, with one of her little langhs, 
"it was engaged at half-past five; but really, 
she knew that it was impossible, and so did L" 

Jane’s cheek crimsoned with anger, for she 
well know that she could easily have performed 
the work, had she not been so hurried and excit¬ 
ed. She thought it would have been more hon¬ 
est in Bliss Linscombe, to say so at once. That 
lady seemed now as eager to get rid of her two 
work-women, as she had been to detain them; 
but that was before Mr. Walker’s entrance. On 
his part, he looked disappointed, when Maria 
Carter turned to leave the room; but he could 
not retreat from his cwn offer, to play for Mias 
Linscombe. 

As the girls emerged from the dose, hot room, 
where, with less than a half hour's respite, they 
had remained since seven in the morning, both 
gave a long sigh of relief. They parted, and 
Jane fairly ran home, which she reached at the 
same moment in which Harry rang the bell. 

" One moment, Harry," she began, and then 
thinking of Bliss Linsoombe's promises, which 
she had just been condemning, " no, fifteen min¬ 
utes, and I will be ready." 

She came down at the appointed moment, and 
Harry, who thought her pretty before, was startled 
at her beauty now. • 

Her soft, silky hair was drawn up in a Inigo 
knot at the back of the head, and disposed in 
large bands at the sides; showing the truly ele¬ 
gant form of her head. A single scarlet geranium 
was fhstened in her braids. Her dress was aim* 
pie, bnt beautifully made; and her gloves, fin 
and handkerchief were all of a kind denoting 
taste in the wearer, yet indicative of simplicity, 
and even of economy in the materials. 

She was gratified by Harry's evident admira¬ 
tion ; and her happiness was untouched by any 
thought of her afternoon's vexation. Miss Lins¬ 
combe and her room feded into nothing, as she 
entered the brilliant scene; nor did she think of 
them again, until die looked up and met the cu¬ 
rious, prying eyes of Miss Campbell, and heard 
her loud and disagreeable voice, evidently talking 
of her and Harry. The lady's companion, an 
inferior-looking man, whom she kept calling 
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“ Cousin Jamas,” lifted hit loignette in the direc¬ 
tion to which she pointed, and after a long stare, 
he whispered long and loud, in words, where 
Jane distinctly heard her own name, in connec¬ 
tion with “ my dress-maker's girl." 

Miss Campbell wore the new dress. She was 
dressed, therefore, magnificently; and the jewels 
which she displayed were rieh and costly. Her 
hair was profosely decorated, and the sported a 
fan, bouquet-holder and handkerchief, that would 
have purchased a small house. She annoyed 
Jane so much by her close observation of her, 
that she begged Harry to move a little, where 
die could hide herself from her view. In rain; 
that great, unwinking eye found her out, wherev¬ 
er she moved; and Henry told her notto mind it 
How could she help it, when she knew that she 
would acquaint Miss Lins combe, foe following 
day, with foe story of one of her girls presuming 
to go to tiie theatre) Jane had beard those 
tilings talked of too often in the workroom, not 
to dread it for herself. She could not give her¬ 
self up to the play, as she wished. Moreover, 
Miss Campbell seemed to know that she spoiled 
her pleasure, and to rejoice in so doing. 

It was all too true. Miss Campbell had mark¬ 
ed her prey, and she was determined to hunt it 
to the death. She had known Harry Seaton 
from hie childhood—nay, she had spurned his of¬ 
fered love, because she aspired to a richer suitor, 
who, in turn, spurned hers. Then she tried to 
lure Harry hack again; but he would not be so 
hired; and from that hour, she had declared war 
against whoever she might be, that should win 
his heart. 

That she should live to give place to a dress¬ 
maker's apprentice! She hadn't dreamed of this; 
and foe very dress which Jane had been so un¬ 
happy about, was foe one in which Miss Camp¬ 
bell was intending to re-capture her lost lover. 
She happened to know that he was to be at the 
theatre this evening, by means of the young lady 
who had accompanied her to Miss Lins combe's, 
and whose brother, James Hartley, was the 
“ Cousin James," who attended on her knd his 
sister thither. 

Miss Hartley was one of those hangers on so 
well described by foe name of toady, to Miss 
Campbell, whom she praised and flattered in a 
way that any honest person would have scorned. 
But Cornelia Campbell was bred in foe atmos¬ 
phere of flattery, and she thrived and grew by 
what she was fed on. 

She had, long ago, repented of her folly in giv¬ 
ing up Harry Seaton. Her beauty had entangled 
his boyish heart, and her evident love for him 
W, for awhile, riveted the chain; but his eyes 


ware soon opened, and he saw her as tin truly 
wa s ■ a vain, weak, unprincipled woman, who 
would sacrifice hearts for a mere show; and in 
whose word he had not one spark of faith, sine# 
she had perjured herself to him for the hope of a 
new love. 

Thence Harry resolved never to become ea* 
chained again by one of her set. He would seek 
a wife among the virtuous and industrious chases. 
He met Jane Butler, a few days afterwards, as 
she was carrying home a dress to his sister, was 
captivated at onee, by foe sweetness of her fee§j 
and the modest dignity of her manner; and, with 
the perfect approbation of his sister, who despiu* 
ed Cornelia Campbell's duplicity towards her 
favorite brother, he offered, and was accepted. 
The few weeks that remained of Jane's e nga ge - 
ment with Miss Linseombe, she chose to fulfill 
and to save the annoyance of having it talked of 
in the workroom, it was agreed to keep it private^ 
until she should leave it. 

Could Cornelia Campbell have known this, 
she would have been furious* Her worst sue* 
pidons did not point to an engagement; and 
Jane, who divined her seoruful manner, guessed 
bat too well that to-morrow, the affair would ha 
discussed before Miss Linseombe and the others. 
She shrank painfully from such an exposure of 
her affairs; and Harry's eloquence was long ex¬ 
erted before he could calm her fears. He sug¬ 
gested that his sister should spend several hours 
at Miss Linsoombe's room foe next day, in order 
to shield Jane from what she so much dreaded; 
offered to face foe arch enemy, as he called Mist 
Campbell, and stand guard over Jane himself. 

They needed not to plan; for before breakfast 
the next morning, Jane received the following 
note from Miss linseombe: 

u Miss Butlxb :— I am informed by a friend, 
whom I can perfectly trust, tfiat you were at foe 
theatre, last evening, with a gentleman of so 
much higher position in society than yourself, 
that there can be bnt one construction put on 
the affair. I need hot say, after this, that H will 
not be pleasant for ns to meet again. I shall 
not expect you at my rooms, either to-day, or at 
any other time. Likscombu." 

* There," said Miss linseombe ," I trust that 
matter is settled." 

“ To my satisfaction it is," said Miss Camp* 
bell, who had watched the operation. “ She 
will not be bold enough to cross our paths again, I 
think. By the way, how is your Mr. Walker, 
who plays the flute so well ?" 

Miss linseombe blushed and fidgeted. Cor¬ 
nelia Campbell was not, surely, going to inter¬ 
fere with her Mr. Walker. She took a Ipok. 
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around her room toiee if the door were shut, and 
catching a glance at the vacant chair, which waa 
usually occupied by Maria Carter, abe suddenly 
asked where she was. The large, indolent girl 
whom we noticed before, answered, without the 
least perceptible change of countenance, “ She 
la gone to be married, ma'am/ 1 

“ Married I heavens, to whom ?" 

44 To our neighbor, Mr. Walker." 

Miss Lfaucombe’s face would have made a 
study for a painter, at that moment She had 
really thought that Mr. Walker waa partial to 
herself; and her astonishment and indignation 
were inexpressible. Jane had been prevailed on 
to pass the night with Harry's sister, and had 
left word at her boarding-house, that she should 
do so; therefore Miss Linscombe's note had 
been sent directly to her, by her landlady. She 
was somewhat frightened when she read it, but 
Harry and his sister soon comforted her, by of¬ 
fering to settle the matter with Miss Linscombe 
and all thereat of the world. That evening Miss 
linscombe's young ladies received cards from 
" Mr. and Mrs. Harry Seaton," with Jane But¬ 
ler's name in the corner. A few hours previous, 
they had received similar ones from "Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic Walker." 


A VEGETARIAN. 

An English gentleman dining in Paris, at the 
table d'hote, [public table at the hotel,] wishing 
for some potatoes to eat with his meat, as he h&j 
been accustomed to do at home, called to the 
servant, “ Garoon , dm pommes de tone, s*il vow 
nfott," (waiter, some potatoes, if you please.) 
The dish of potatoes was accordingly brought to 
him, and taken away when he had helped him¬ 
self. The same request was repeated to the ser¬ 
vant as each successive course of meats was 
served, until the waiter, having become familiar 
with the order, brought the potatoes without 
further request; and thinking that, if the gentle¬ 
man wished potatoes with one dish he would 
like them with all, continued to bring them to 
him through the whole dinner, dessert and all, 
much to the gentleman's annoyance, and the 
amusement of all who saw it.— Galignani. 


HEAVY AND WINDY. 

A blacksmith who fancied himself side, would 
often teaze a neighboring physician to give him 
relief. The physician knew that he was perfectly 
well; but being unwilling to offend him, told 
him that he mopt be careful of his diet and not 
eat anything heavy or windy. The blacksmith 
went off satisfied—but on evolving in hyi own 
mind what kind of food was heavy or windy, re¬ 
turned to the doctor, who having lost temper with 
his patient, said: “ Don't you know what things 
are heavy and windy t" 

“No, said the blacksmith. 

“ Your anvil is heavy and your bellows are 
windy; don't eat of these, and you will do well." 
—Mcccntric Anecdotes . 


THE TIE. 


BT I. P. JAYOOX. 


0, God alone oonld forge the link 
That binds my fool to thee; 

Klse I could break tl\e magic tie, 

And o»oe again be free. 

I strive— 0 how I strive to br ea k 
This fetter on my soul; 

As well might I the tempest hush, 

The boiling sea control. 

What agony around the thought 
That this most ever be, 

Till death with oold and icy hand 
Shall oome to set me free! 

Long yean have passed sinoe hope’s bright say 
Vied tommy youthfhl breast; 

And sad has been my young heart sinoe, 

With longings for its rest. 

there is a rest for wesry souls, 

A haven that is ealm; 

Where over all the wounds of life 
Shall flow a healing balm! 

And I must bear with patience here, 

Though ties should bide or }nsk; 

And loose not all the hope of life 
Vor any human sake. 


A RECORD OF DARK DEEDS. 


BT 8YLVANU8 COBB, JK. 


Airr one who has passed through Bedford on 
foot, cannot have failed to notice an old build¬ 
ing which stands close to the bank of the Ouse, 
on the south side. It was erected during the 
reign of Elizabeth, and having been constructed 
of heavy timber, it has withstood the crumbling 
touches of time marvellously well. It has two 
quaint, old gables upon the street, which hang 
far over the walk, seeming ready at any moment 
to come tumbling down upon the heads of the 
pedestrians; and then projecting above the nar¬ 
row court, which is to the east of the building, 
are two more gables, exactly corresponding with 
those in front. 'There was once an entrance up¬ 
on the street, but that was closed up during the 
reign of the second James, since which, the only 
legitimate means of ingress and egress has been 
through the wide door-way which opens upon the 
court beneath the further gable. 

Early in the spring of 1764, two women came 
to hire the house. They were sisters, and gave 
their names as Roxana and Nancy Rhodope. 
The former was fifty years of age, and the latter 
two years older. They were tall, dark-looking 
beings, with large, bony frames, but with little 
flesh; and altogether they had an evil, sinister 
look, which was not calculated to inspire the he- 
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holder with any great amount of confidence in 
their virtue or humanity. However, nothing 
evil tie known of them, and the owner of the 
house rented it to them for about a tenth part of 
die sum asked for such a tenement in any other 
part of the city. They professed to have some 
little money of their own, meaning to take in 
washing and sewing as soon as they could obtain 
it. Several months passed away, but the sisters 
wece never seen to take home any work. They 
were seldom seen out by daylight, save when 
they had occasion to buy provisions. At length 
a third member was added to their household. 
This was a boy, deaf and dumb, whom they told 
their landlord they had taken out of charity 
alone. He was not over sixteen years of age, 
and perhaps not so old. His body was thin 
and bent; his legs very crooked; his head large 
and thick, and his arms so long that when stand¬ 
ing erect his fingers' ends reached some inches 
below his knees. They called his name Jasper 
Lucan. Besides his peculiar form, there was 
mother thing which drew attention to him; and 
that was, his movements, or, rather, motions. 
He moved about like a thing made up of springs. 
Never walking like other people, but jerking 
along with a frog-like motion at times, and at 
others leaping like a cat. 

Strange'stories began to be circulated about 
the two sisters. People who lived near, some- 
tees heard strange noises in the old house at 
■*ght, and the boatmen upon the river, who 
could look upon the back windows of the upper 
story, said that there were often lights in the 
{dace all night long. At length these stories be¬ 
came so numerous, and the various surmises so 
alarming, that the good people in the neighbor¬ 
hood began to fear the old sisters. Governesses 
md fractious mamas threatened their refractory 
children that they should be sent to the “Old Sis¬ 
ters i* and the school-boy who would frighten his 
companion, had only to say: “ There come the 
Rhodopes !" One morning a new cause of alarm 
tamed up. It appeared that about midnight, 
preceding, the boy, Jasper Lucan, came ont from 
the house and went down to the river, where he 
threw something into the stream. To do tins he 
stepped upon a stone, and it was his fortune to 
dip off. The water was deep wherfe he foil in, 
and had it not been for a boatman who was 
dose by, he would have been drowned ; but this 
boatman pulled him out and set him on shore, 
and finding that he could get no reply to any of 
his questions, he brought his lantern to see what 
was the matter. Having got his light, he found 
that the boy be had saved was Jasper Lucan, 
and that his dotes were covered with blood. 


The boatman examined him carefully, but be 
found that he was not wounded in any way. His 
trowsers, which were of coarse duck, were all be¬ 
smeared with blood, and so were his shirt and 
hat. But the boy was not detained, for no an¬ 
swers could be gained from him, and then the 
man had his boat to attend to. Before noon, 
this piece of news spread over the town, and 
stories about the old sisters went up in the mar¬ 
ket accordingly. . 

Near the old house of the four gables, In a 
small hnt upon the river's bank, lived a poor 
blind woman named Morris. She had one child, 
a son, named Luke, about fifteen years old, who 
managed, by picking up odd jobs, to support 
himself and his mother. One day Luke Morris 
was seen going into the house-of the old sisters; 
he remained something over an hoar, and then 
came out. When he reached his own dwelling 
he found seven persons there, whiting for his re¬ 
turn. Immediately upon his entering they sur¬ 
rounded him and began to ask questions concern¬ 
ing his visit to the old house of the hags; but he 
would give no satisfactory answers. He only 
smiled when they asked him if the house wasn’t 
all covered with blood; and when they asked 
him if he had heard any dismal groans, he told 
them, “ Tes, a thousand of them." 

“ But, Luke-dear boy," urged his blind 
mother, "you mustn't go to the dreadful place. 
They'll kill you and cut you up." 

“ Tee, Luke," added an old woman who lived 
near, “ you will be murdered'and cut all up, just 
as sure as the world! Don't you go a nigh 'em. 
They only gh ye in there so as to have ye jest 
when they want ye." 

Luke informed the sympathising friends, that 
<me of the women—Roxana—had made a propo¬ 
sition to him to that very end, offering to support 
his mother through life, if he would allow them 
to cut him up to make meat pies of. 

The hearers received this in good faith, and 
their horror was not to be expressed in words, 
though some of them attempted it Had they 
been informed that the old sisters ate three roast¬ 
ed aldermen for breakfast, they would have be¬ 
lieved it. However, the visitors departed at 
length, and then Luke told his mother the sisters 
had hired him to work for them occasionally. 

“ But what kind of work 1" the old lady asked. 

"I am to help Jasper Lucan catch fish in the 
river, and there may be other things to do." 

The mother was for from being satisfied, but 
after much argument she gave her consent that 
the boy might help the old sisters, on the condi¬ 
tion that he would never allow himself to be kill- 
ed and ent npb igitized by Google 
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The new story of Roxana’s trying to kill Luke I 
Morris so that she might cat him up for meat 
pies, spread rapidly, and a score of people waited 
upon the owner of the old house, and begged him 
to torn the two old beldams out of doors. Bat 
he informed them that he could not do it, as he 
had given them an unconditional lease, and 
bound himself not to trouble them so long as 
they would be responsible for the safety of the 
housed 

But matters at length came to a crisis. Winter 
had come, and the boatmen could ply their skiffs 
no longer, for the river was frozen over. One 
day the startling announcement was made that 
Luke Morris was missing! He had not been 
seen for four days. People crowded in upon his 
mother, whom they found weeping and moaning 
frantically. This was on Friday. She told 
them that her son had been gone since Tuesday 
evening; that he said he was going to work for 
the two sisters, and that she must not be alarm¬ 
ed until she saw him, for he might be gone some 
time. The mother waa sure that by “some 
time/’ her son only meant some hours; and af¬ 
ter a deal of talking, it was finally decided that 
the boy actually said * some hours.” 

But—horror of horrors 1—on dm very neat* 
day, some men foupd a mangled body in the ice 
dose by the old house where the beldams lived. 
The prize was carefully taken out from its cold 
bed and carried directly to the office of the police, 
and there its appearance could be clearly made 
out; and hence it proved to be, not a human 
body, but the heart, lungs, liver, stomach, and 
intestines of such. Of course, the body itself 
had been chopped up for “ meat pies l” A phy¬ 
sician was sent for, and he decided that the re¬ 
mains were those of a person somewhere between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty. This settled 
the matter at once. A writ was applied for to 
the recorder, and he issued one immediately, 
and placed it in the hands of a proper officer to 
be served. 

The two sisters manifested the utmost astonish¬ 
ment when they were arrested, but they betray¬ 
ed no fear. When they were led forth into the 
street, a thousand people were collected to see 
them, and a cold, fearfhl shudder ran through the 
crowd, as the dark, forbidding, withered features 
of the beldams were visible. The boy Jasper 
was found in the house, and he also was arrested. 
The officers found it necessary to procure a car¬ 
riage before they could make their way with the 
prisoners through the excited crowd. 

In the meantime three officers remained to 
search the house. They went through the cham¬ 
bers first, but found nothing there, save some few 


articles of ordinary furniture. From there they 
entered the attics, but with the same result. 
Next they went into the lower rooms, and them 
they examined very carefully, entering eieiy 
closet, and opening every cupboard* But they 
found nothing out of the way here. They them 
procured lanterns and went down into the 
cellar. 

They had searched around here for some time, 
when they came to a trap-door, which they min e d 
As they lifted it, such a powerful stench cams up 
that they were forced to let it down immediately. 
But they soon raised it again, this time prefect 
ing their nostrils. The place was deep and dark, 
and though they held down their lanterns at 
arm’s length, yet nothing could be seen. Finally 
one proposed getting a string, and thus lowering 
one of the lanterns dear down. A line waa pnt 
cured, and a lantern lowered into the vault, and 
the officers were enabled to see a dark, corrupted 
mass of flesh and bones! 

They closed the vault as they had found it» 
and were about to return, when one of them dm* 
covered a narrow passage away in one corner 
which they had not before noticed. Toward! 
this they made their way, and having followed H 
a distance of some twenty feet, they came to a 
square vault or room, near the centre of which, 
upon the damp stone, they saw a dark spot, as 
though a thick puddle of some dark liquid had 
coagulated there. Instinctively one of the mem 
turned his gate upwards, and he saw a smatt 
crevice in the* plank ceiling through which tha 
stuff had dropped. They knew that there mus4 
be a plaoe overhead which they had not visited* 
and as soon as they oonld calculate upon Urn 
bearings and distances, they went back to the 
first floor. Here they followed up the course 
which was necessary to lead to the point over the 
vault, until they were brought up by a partition; 
tbut they knew they were right, and that there 
must be a room beyond. At length they passed 
around to where they remembered having found a 
closet with nothing in it, and upon examining 
the back of this closet, they, found a secret does 
which they were obliged to burst open, not being 
able to find any legitimate means of opening it. 

Mercy 1 What a sight met their eyes, Tha 
room to which they had thus gained entrance was 
about ten feet square, with a raised bench on one 
side, and the floor, walls, and bench all covered 
with blood! Sticking into the top of the bench, 
was a knife, all bloody, and also upon the floor 
they found a club covered with the same fearfril 
witness of crime. It was truly a terrible moment 
for the officers. They gazed first upon the blood 
marks everywhere about them, and then upon 
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tacii other. They were pale Mid tremulous, and 
without giving utterance to any Intelligible 
sound they tamed from the place. They breath- 
•d more freely when they had reached the oater 
sir, and having securely locked np the house they 
Started for the recorder's office, where they found 
the other officers awaiting their coming. 

In a few words they gave an account of what 
Aey had found, only taking care to make it as 
torror-etrlking as possible. Thereupon the two 
steers were asked if they had any explanation to 
make. 

'* About what f M asked Roxana, with perfect 
coolness. 

* About these fearful witnesses that are brought 
up against you," answered die recorder. 

“ Of what am T, or rather, are we, accused f 

* Why, of wilfolly and wickedly murdering 
Lake Morris." 

u And are we to be tried for that crime at the 
present time V 9 

* No, not tried; but we are here to commit 
you for trial." 

"Then at present we have nothing to say. 
When our time of trial comes on, we may speak. 
But now, my lord, I simply know that we could 
say nothing which would remove the prejudice 
from your mind, and myself and sister shall be 
more safe in prison than in foe power of an igno¬ 
rant and infuriated mob." 

The two sisters were frilly committed and led 
away, while the boy, Jasper Lucan, was retained. 
It was soon found that he could not speak, nor 
give any intelligible sign to them. The recorder 
then wrote a question upon a piece of paper, but 
foe boy could not read it; and after trying in 
vain for some time to get a grain of information 
cot of Mm, they gave it np and sent him off to 
he locked np, there to remain until the trial 
should come on at the next assizes. 

In foe meantime hundreds of the citizens flock¬ 
ed to foe old house of the four gables, where they 
were admitted by the officers, and upon behold¬ 
ing the Moody room, and the vault of putrefac¬ 
tion, they gave utterance to foe most dreadful 
curses upon the heads of the wicked murderesses. 
At one time it was feared that the prison would 
he broken open by the infuriated people, and the 
two sisters taken therefrom and tom in pieces. 
It was now not only very freely talked, but very 
generally believed, that the dark sisters of Bed¬ 
ford had long followed foe practice of killing all 
whom they could entice to their den, and many 
ft youth and man was called to mind, who had 
mysteriously disappeared. To be sure, these 
cases were mostly confined to the river hands; a 
class of people who had for years been in foe 


habit of sailing away without giving any sort of 
notice of such intent to those who were left be¬ 
hind, and remaining away for a long while with¬ 
out asking apy one's leave. Yet many such 
were missed, and H was easily concluded Chat 
the dark sisters had chopped them up. 

The time of trial came within a few days after 
the sisters were imprisoned, and they were the 
second on the docket. They were brought into 
court guarded by fifty men, Which force was nec¬ 
essary to keep off the mob, as the threat had been 
made tbat they should never reach the court¬ 
house alive. The indictment was read, and the 
prisoners plead not guilty. Then the evidence 
was called for. First came the man who had 
cut the heart, liver, lungs, and etc. from the ice. 
The counsel for the defendants wished to know 
if the man could swear that those were not the in¬ 
testines of a hog. Of coarse the witness could. 
He knew they were those of a human being. ; 

However, he was allowed to proceed, and when 
he had got through, the old women who were in 
foe Mind widow's house when Lake told what 
the sisters had said to him, were severally called 
up. They testified that foe boy came in very 
much frightened,—" e'n a'moet sceered to death," 
one of them swore—and told them that the sis¬ 
ters had promised him to take care of his mother 
while she lived if he would allow them to cut 
him up to put in meat-pies 1 This evidence pro¬ 
duced a marked sensation in court, and foe sheriff 
had to watch foe prisoners closely, as there was 
an evident intent among the lookers-on to seize 
them, even in that sacred place. 

But finally foe evidence was all in. A butcher 
who lived not far from the house of the four ga¬ 
bles, very reluctantly testified that he had thrown 
foe inwards of a hog out upon the ice, and tbat a 
dog dragged it off down foe river. Another man 
swore—be was obliged to do it—that he saw the 
dog drag foe bog's inwards down to a point back 
of foe old house, but there foe animal broke 
through a thin place in the ice, and scrabbled out, 
leaving his prize behind him, fast among the 
broken pieces of ice. But this was nothing. 
Everybody knew that foe sisters had murdered 
a great many men and boys, and they deserved 
punishment accordingly. 

So the judge charged the jury, and they retired 
to make up their verdict. They were gone from 
the court-room just four and a half minutes, and 
when they returned, the scowl of malignant sat¬ 
isfaction which rested upon their features told 
that they had agreed upon the death! Bnt ere 
they could give their verdict, a very, extraordi¬ 
nary circumstance transpired to throw a different 
coloring upon foe whole matter. A sadden 
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movement was made at the door, and on the next 
moment, Lake Morris homed down the aisle aad 
confronted the judge. 

At first the people seemed to think that this 
was only a ghost that had thus made its appear¬ 
ance, for it had just been proved that the real 
Lake Morris had been murdered and chopped up 
into minute particles. But the delusion could 
not last long. When the youth rushed forward 
and confronted his mother, and then turned to 
the judge, the truth was apparent. The counsel 
for the prisoners arose and asked for a staying of 
proceedings ; but the judge was determined to 
question the youth first, and that, too, without 
much regard for legal rule. 

“You are Luke Morris, are you not?*’he 
asked of the boy. 

“ Yes, my lord," replied Luke. 

“And you have been some in the house of 
these two women who are now in the prisoner's 
box?" 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ And you were in there on the day that you 
were first missed by your friends ?" 

“ Yes, sir." 

“And now tell us where you have been." 

The boy looked around upon the prisoners, 
and they made a motion for him to proceed. 

“ I have been to London, my lord." 

“ To London ? And what did you go there 
for?" 

Again the boy gaaed round upon the women, 
and this time Roxana spoke. 

“ Tell the truth, Luke, and hide nothing," said 
she. 

“ Now speak, sirrah, and look not at those wo¬ 
men again. What did you go to London for ?" 

“ I went to carry a lot of fur tippets, and for 
gloves, and for capes; and some other things 
made of for." 

“ Ah ?—And for whom did you carry these 
things?" 

“For Dapsley and Bottom, on the Islington 
Road." 

“ But I mean, who sent you with them ?" 

“The two old women back of me, my lord." 

“And where did they get them?" 

“ They makes 'em, my lord." 

“ Make them—of what ?" 

“Of skins." 

“ What kind of skins ?” 

“My lord," here spoke the counsel for the de¬ 
fondants, “why not let the boy—or rather, 
cause him to—tell the whole story of what he has 
seen there, and what he has done ? aad also have 
him understand that he will suffer severely if he 
conceals or falsifies anything ?" 


So foe judge ordered foe bey to speak. Tbs 
poor follow scratched his head awhile, and foes 
he commenced. 

“ Well, my lord, these women, foe old ristm, 
as they is called, ax'd me as I would come m* 
work for 'em. I told ’em as I couldn't, 'cause I 
didn't know what they wanted me to do. Thai 
they told as if I'd promise not to tell they'd tell 
me all about it. I promised, aad they told me 
as they wanted me to cafoh cats for 'em to use, 
an' if I would do it, they'd pay me fouipence for 
every white cat an' every black one, an' for'- 
pence ha'-penny for others. Jasper couldn't 
catch so many as they wanted. So I agreed to 
work for 'em. I knowed of lots of cats fost 
didn't belong to nobody, an’ I pitched into 'em 
Sometimes me an* Jasper*d get ten in one night 
Then we'd take them into foe house, to a fifth 
room clean away in the back part, through a 
little closet, an' there Jasper'd kill 'em, and then 
I helped him skin 'em. Then the old women 
took the skins an’ kind o’ tanned 'em by foe 
oven, an' then made 'em np into all sorts of 
things." 

“ Where did yon use to throw the bodies of 
these cats ?" asked one of foe counsel. 

“ Why, we used to throw 'em into an old well 
in foe cellar, where foe water of foe river cam 
up an 1 washed 'em away; but all at once we 
found that the place had got choked up so 
that foe bodies couldn't wash away, an' they 
made such a smell that we forowed 'em into the 
river, after that." 

Upon this there was a very curious sensation 
in court The case was looked into; a few offi¬ 
cers sent again to the house; foe witnesses ex¬ 
amined again; and finally foe decision was arriv¬ 
ed at that there had been no murder done. The 
man who said 'twas a hog's inwards found upon 
the ice was believed; and, furthermore, Luka 
said he told foe women at his mother's house 
that dreadful story about being chopped up for 
meat-pie, just to stop them from questioning 
him, never dreaming that they would take it in 
earnest. 

And so the two sisters were cleared; but they 
chose to leave foe town, for their business was 
ruined there, people being sure to keep their call 
in doors while foe dark twain remained; and 
some who had very fine white cats even went ss 
far as to tie foe feline rovers np until they were 
assured that Roxana and Nancy Rhodope had 
left Bedford. 


There are three modes of bearing foe ills of 
life; by indifference, which is foe most common; 
by phibsophy, which is foe most ostentatious; 
and by religion, which is the most effectual. 
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13mj call me “ old baehdor!” whisper I’m gray, 

And hint It is time I should many! 

High time I bad given all my banters away— 

My fishing-rods, dogs, and my gone—for they say 
One can never fish, hunt, or go sporting a day, 

The moment one’s wedded a ttry. 

They call me “ old bach,” hat still think me “ some,” 
And say, “ ’tts a pity he’s lonely 
They forget Pm a bankrupt—are willing to come 
Te my old Gothic cot—if—I’ll give up my gan. 

My fishing rods, dogs, and my hontwrs, and coins 
And pay my devoirs to them only! 

They call me “ old bachelor!” tempting me on 
To the ’alter with sweet syren phrases; 

Bat I give one more glance at my doge and my grra, 
And I think of“Old Hnnter,” I think of the “tan,” 
The “ flro on-the-wing,” and the “ trophlee ” I’ve won 
On the we ste rn and eon thorn prairies; 

And my poor doge look op In my eyes with a glance 
Thrilling with human emotion: 

I wake with a start from a strange, fittal trance, 

And I think “ 0 where, Trank, on the widened expanse 
Of America’s wilds, or la belle Jolly Franoe, 

Can yon ever command each devotion ?” 

Vow they all crowd around me, each kissing my hands, 
Fondling me loving as ever. 

0, dogs! I can give up goods, booses and lands— 

Bven fetter this body with Hymen’s stern bands— 
Vntyon! dear companions in for distant lands, 

Tour chains I never can sever! 

Tec, Chained to me, dogs, by the chains of love— 
Chained to the grave we go! 

What? give up my dogs! for a white kid glove? 

A ring--and a kies -nnd a glance of love? 

Bo! who loves the master the dogs most love— 

We’ll together Mde death’s tally-ho! 


THE LAST OF THE LEATHER BREECHES. 


BT THE OLD *UV. 

Old Harmahus Sohoobvhotbb was, some 
twenty years and odd ago, the “ oldest inhab¬ 
itant” of the Tillage—for it was a village, then 
—of Brooklyn, N. T.; a genuine old Snicker* 
bocker, frithful to the traditions of the times, 
and looking down with sovereign contempt on 
all modem innovations and improvements. He 
lived in an old wooden house, the gable end of 
which projected far into Fulton Street, and the 
dooryard of which was always ornamented, in 
rammer time, with those choicest of acclimated 
exotics, particolored tulips from Harlaem, and 
sun-flowers from—heaven knows where. Har- 
aianaswas generally known as the “Last of 


the Leather Breeches,” from the style of gar¬ 
ment that encased his nether limbs. He also 
wore a broad-skirted, cinnamon-colored coat of 
homespun manufacture and make, decorated 
with huge blue glass buttons, a very long waist¬ 
coat of black cloth, a white neckcloth, and a 
hnge three-cornered hat trimmed with tarnished 
gold lace, in the loop of which, when he went 
abroad, he invariably wore a little clay pipe, 
with the stem tipped with red sealing-wax. We 
most not forget his square-toed shoes, large 
enough for the wear of a gouty alderman, with 
their hnge plated buckles. The rising gener¬ 
ation did not regard his attire with that veneration 
which it inspired in a few relics of the old 
school, who had not, however, courage enough 
to instil** his example and resist the modem 
abominations of dress. They would often laugh 
in the very face of the study old Knickerbocker, 

~ “ Hlg old three-cornered hat, 

And hie breeehee and all that, 

Were eo queer.” 


But the old gentleman was queer in other ways 
than matters of dress. His notions on the cur¬ 
rency wore queer. He had no frith in banks or 
in Wall Street speculations. He would some¬ 
times discount shut paper with undoubted on-' 
doners, and he owned some real estate ; but the 
bulk of his property consisted in sundry frt little 
kegs solidly filled with gold and silver, which he 
kept in his little sitting-room np stairs, fronting 
the street. Then he was queer in other things; 
he had queer ways of helping poor people anon¬ 
ymously, and absurd notions that charity should 
begin at home and only expand outwardly in 
proportion as every necessity within its imme¬ 
diate sphere had been relieved. So that putting 
all these things together, the good man passed 
for being a little cracke d-and heads with noth¬ 
ing at ail in them were gravely shaken, like 
empty poor-boxes, when his name was men¬ 
tioned. 

The old fellow viewed with annoyance and 
disgust the changes that took place in his native 
village. He only smiled when the stages from 
Patchogue and Babylon and Islip disgorged at 
Carmann their loads of antiquated Agues that 
looked as if they might have stepped down from 
th^ canvasses of a Flemish gallery of the 17th 
century. He didn't recognize as fellow-creatures 
men and women attired in the modem Parisian 


mode. 

At length, the wise men of Biboklyn pro¬ 
nounced Schooenhover’s house a nuisance. It 
was shabby, it was tumble-down, it destroyed 
the alignment of the street. It must come down. 
The corporation offered him a handsome price 
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for it. He rejected it with disdain. He was 
told that he most abandon his mansion—-the 
homestead of his fathers—will je nffl ye. He 
dared them to violate the sanctity of his castle. 
He was notified to vacate—he scorned the sum¬ 
mons. The whole town became interested. 

The old man was a non-resistant, Hke old 
Father Lamson. He shot himself up with his 
money-kegs and doggedly awaited the result. 
Workmen were sent to pull down the house. 
The whole vicinity was thronged with curious 
spectators as at a ship-launch. Merrily rang the 
axes and hammers and saws, and the " yo- 
heave-ho 1" of study fellows palling and haul¬ 
ing at cables. At last the end of die house was 
torn away—shaming the legal fiction that a man's 
house is his castle—and there sat old Harmanns 
in his elbow-chair, with his cocked hat on his 
head, and his immortal leather breeches on his 
sturdy legs, subtime in his martyrdom, and 
smoking tranquilly his old clay pipe. His fam¬ 
ily had been removed to another of his houses. 
He was invited to join them. But he declined, 
with a mqjestic wave of the hand and a graceful 
emission of tobacco smoke, Then he was lifted 
carefully, arm-chair and all, carried down the 
staircase, and deposited on the opposite side¬ 
walk. His goods and chattels were sent to his 
wife—but even when his money-kegs departed 
he refased to accompany them, but sat, all 
forough that day, a silent spectator of the utter 
demolition of his venerable house. At night, he 
rejoined his family. 

The removal of this old landmark marked the 
merging of one era into another, and had the 
significance of an historical event The corpo¬ 
ration paid the old man a large sum; but he did 
not long survive the destruction of his house. 
His son lives in a marble palace, with gas and 
water all over the house, and drives a pair of 
blood horses, but few beyond the family remem¬ 
ber, in the heady current of life, the “Last of 
the Leather Breeches ” of Hew York. 


bmemt wemem m 

The following certificate of the efficacy of pa¬ 
tent pills is taken from the Philadelphia Mercury. 

“ I, John Lnbberlie, was supposed to be in the 
last stage of consumption in '49, suffering at the 
same time under a seveee attack of rheumatism, 
Uver complaint, dropsy, gravel, and cholera 
morbus. Simultaneously, also, I took the yel¬ 
low fever and small pox. The latter, assuming 
a chronic form, completely destroyed my lungs, 
liver, spinal marrow, nervous system, and the 
entire contents of my cranium. 1 got so low 
that I did not know my brother-in-law when he 
came to borrow some money. For three months 
I swallowed nothing but twenty packages of 
Kunkelhausen's Pill, which effected an immedi¬ 
ate cure in two weeks. Sworn and subscribed, etc. 


[ A REVOLUTIOJfART SffCBDERT* 

A large party of Virginia riflemen, who had 
recently arrived in camp, were strolling about 
Cambridge, and viewing the collegiate buildings, 
now turned into barracks. Their half-Indian 
equipments, and fringed and ruffled hunting 
garbs, provoked the merriment of some troops 
from Marblehead, chiefly fishermen and sailon, 
who thought nothing equal to the round jacket 
and trowsers. A bantering ensued between them. 
There was snow upon the ground and snowballs 
began to fly when jokes were wanting. The 
parties waxed warm with the contest. They 
closed and came to blows; both sides were rein¬ 
forced, and in a little while at least a thousand 
were at fistioufis, and there was a tumult in tbs 
camp worthy of the days of Homer. ‘At this 
juncture,* writes our informant, ‘Washington 
made his appearance, whether by accident or de¬ 
sign I never knew. I saw none of his aids with 
him; his black servant was just behind him 
mounted. He threw the bridle of his own horse 
into his servant's hands, sprang from his seat, 
rushed into the thickest of the melee, seized two 
tall, brawny riflemen by the throat, keeping them 
at arm's length, talking to and shaking them.' 

As they were from his own province, he may 
have felt peculiarly responsible for their good 
conduct: they were engaged too, in one of those 
sectional brawls which were his especial abhor¬ 
rence ; his reprimand must, therefore, have been 
a vehement one. He was commanding in his 
sereneet moments, bnt irresistible in bis bursts of 
indignation. On the present occasion, we am 
told, his appearance and strong-handed rebuke 
pat an instant end to the tumult. The combat¬ 
ants dispersed in all directions, and in less than 
three minutes none remained on the ground but 
the two he had collared.— Irving's Washington. 


A CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 

In the town of Leicester, England, says a for¬ 
eign exchange, the house is still shown where 
Richard HI. passed the night before the battle 
of Bosworth; and there is a story of him still 
preserved in the corporation records, which illus¬ 
trates the caution and darkness of that prince's 
character. It was the custom to cany, among 
the baggage of his camp, a cumbersome wooden 
bed, which he pretended was the only bed he 
coqld sleep in. Here he contrived a receptacle 
for his treasure, which lay concealed under a 
weight of timber. After the fetal day in which 
Richard fell, the Earl of Richmond entered Lei¬ 
cester with his victorious troops; the friends of 
Richard were pillaged, bnt the bed was neglect¬ 
ed by every plunderer as useless lumber. The 

owner o£ toe house afterward discovered the hoard, 

and became suddenly rich without any visible 
cause. He bought lands, and at length arrived 
at the dignity of being mayor or Leicester. 
Many years afterward, his widow, who had been 
left in great affluence, was murdered for her wealth 
by her own servant-maid, who had been privy to 
the affair; and at the trial of this woman and her 
accomplices the whole transaction came to light. 


Sincerity is an opening of the heart We find 
it in very few people; and that which we gen¬ 
erally see is nothing hut a subtle dissimulatio n 
to attract the confidence of others. 
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IT B1AJVG1I1 D’ABTOm* 


Thou! who unseen didst guide my jootjt, 
In pleasant paths of wholesome truth— 

And when I toned sway 
BSbslUms—to the wodd—to And 
food for a discontented — 

And e’en forgot to pray— 

• 

Preserver? thou who ne’er forsook 
Ms in my mndsriag ways—nor tools 
Just Teogeanoe on mo then— 

O hear the prayer I raise to thee! 

And even now forget not me— 

O guide me forth again. 

tagto my baas tagnJHude, 

O thou most mighty—thou most good— 

Bear with me once again. 

▲ wicked, fearful child of slay, 

I at thy feet moet humbly lay 
The talent thou hast given. 

All unimproved, debased it lies, 

Too wretched for thy sinlees eyes— 

I with a broken heart 
O o m e for rve nowhere else to go— 

Barth’s brightest visions end in woo— 

BVn pleasure hath a smart. 

At the ’leventh hour I come to thto— 

O Bather, east me not away— 

Sick—heavy—feint—I oome; 

Through aU my life fthou’st watched o’er me j 
But blind, I knew not that ’twas thee— 

0 Saviour, take me home! 


THE THBJBJC PICTURES* 


BT AGUES BOX©. 


“BbautibuLI chanting I to expreative mid 
UfeUke!” wire the weeds which came from & 
group of people surr o und ing two newly-hung 
pictures in the exhibition-room nt B-—-—. 
“How much it resembles some free that I 
1mow,” sofcWms. M Yes, that sweet smile seems 
sofrmfliar, and yet I cannot recall it,” seed 
moter. “And I wonder who fe the artist, 
and whether they are portraits,” mid an elderly 
gentleman as taming to the catalogue, bp read: 
M M and 6S, Fancy Sketches, by dander Hunt* 
iagtom.” Only one of the party, n My, was 
silent; bateagerlyshegaaedupon tbspistons, 
as though raiatindful of these shoot-her 
The paiartioge were small, hot meat exqui¬ 
sitely touched and finished. The Aset repre¬ 
sented a little girl of some seven or eight sum* 
men, with bare feet wading a small stteam, bttt 
midway she had paused as if from Jest. What 
avtaioii of uliiididi beauty s k a Was, as she stead 
8 


there 1 the sunny smile on her sweet young face, 
the bine eyes just filling with teen, while golden 
curls fell on her geek in careless grace. About 
her neck and twined among her curls, were 
wreaths of hlue violets, her frock was looped up 
with bouquets of them, while from one arm 
bung h^r straw cottage bat filled with the tame 
de licate blossoms* She was looking up so en* 
treadngly to the fine face of a boy, a few years 
older, sta nding opposite, while the rosy lips 
seemed to say “come help me*” The boy, too, 
had an interesting face; one could read upon it 
of great and conscious powers, of deep devoted 
love fer the beaatiful and true, as he readied 
forth his hands to the timid child. A summer 
sun was shining down upon them, ™^«g each 
water drop in the little stream gleam and glisten 
like silver, and the robins sung in the old oak- 
tree that bent its branches protectingly above 
them. 


The other was a companion to it. The same 
laughing streamlet wound its way along, the old 
tines rose as proudly as before, while on a mossy 
bank beneath them reclined a young girl and fe 
youth. The maiden had the same smile that 
danced about the child's face. The liquid %yes 
beamed now with the light of love, and in the 
whole expression there was such a look of purity 
and goodness as an angel might have worn. The 
curb that clustered round the open brow were 
encircled with a wreath of violate, and as she 
beat her eyes beneath the eager look of the 
youth, she had scattered them about her on the 
bank. The youth, too, had the noble features of 
the boy—the tender, loving expression, the 
open, eoufidiag look, which showed him at once 
affectionate and brave* The maiden seemed to 
listen so trustingly and confidingly, and the 
youth gated on her so fondly, as he poured into 
her ear the dreams and aspirations of his heart, 
that one could see that the future seemed fresh 
andfeir before them. Life was just opening, in 
beauty and light, the pagte of Us wondrous 
book to those young heart* 

Bach were the pictures. The lady who gazed 
on them so intently was past the fisst dawn of 
youth, delicately formed, and moving with such 
an air of unconscious grace, yet regally as a 
qnaett might move, that one passing would irre¬ 
sistibly peruse to watch her movements* Still, it 
was the face that most of all would have at* 
ttfcotodoaef there was such a vriunUgsweetness 


about it, at times ahpost amounting to i 
the lsrge eyes betokened such a capacity of feel 
ing and suffering, while the smile $et played 
amend the lips s ee me d like a ray of sunshine 
lighting np the other features, and giving the, 
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whole expression such a pure, forgiving look, as 
to make it a face to be remembered a life-time. 

Tears stood in fee lady's eyfe, and a bright 
glow on her cheeks showed feat fee pictures had 
awakened some sleeping memory, when one of 
fee party, a lady, said gaily: 

“Why, Florence, you haven't said a word 
about fee paintings, and you are usually so en¬ 
thusiastic and discerning 1“ 

“Fie upon you. Your friend Florence," re¬ 
joined the lady’s father, “ has perhaps been so 
accustomed to fee superior merits of the old 
world artists, that she cannot bring down her 
mind to anything so simple as these. But Fve 
been thinking these pictures must be by fee 
young artist who has just returned, after a long 
residence in Europe. He Is said to be a young 
man of talent and genius—assuredly so, if these 
are a specimen.” 

“O yes, papa, it’s fee same gentleman to 
whom old Madame Huntington willed her im¬ 
mense property, on condition feat he should take 
the family name. How curious the girls will all 
be to see him. I remember, now, they said he 
was an artist.” 

So*they chatted gaily as they passed along, 
but Florence was as one in a dream. She was 
again a child, crowned wife violets, ferdiag the 
stream and reaching forth her arms to one who 
seemed then powerful to save. She was sitting 
on that* bank beside fee dear one who was to 
cherish and protect. The neglect, and trials, 
and fears, which years had brought, were swept 
away by the sight of those pictures, for she 
knew they ware no fancy sketches, but portrayed 
real scenes in her life. She knew, too, who fee 
artist must have been—the lover of her youth, 
between whom and herself coldness and unex¬ 
plained differences had sprung up, and for years 
they had no knowledge of each other. As they 
opened the door to go out, fee went mechan¬ 
ically, and two gentlemen passed in. One 
bowed to fee fcarty, fee other gaaed open Flor¬ 
ence like one spell bound. They wave the ar¬ 
tist, Olaude Huntington, sad Ms friend, Fred 
Grey, but Florence saw them not; she was 
bretrthtog the soft fragrance of violets, and 
beard a voice calling her, “ Violet, Violet!” 

As they descended to the street, she declined 
all invitations to <Bne wife her friends, saying 
she must be alone then. 

“How strangely Florence app e a rs to-day 1” 
said the gay Clara 8eymour; “ not even a word 
of praise called forth by her fevorite pictures. I 
can't account for her abstractedness I” 

“Your friend is probably capricious, as you 
women all are,” refoined her fether. 


“ O, papa, you’re out there, for Florence b 
entirely free from all caprice. I think she must 
be anxious about her appearance to-morrow 
night; but then I know she will not fail, dear 
girl! She has had some deep sorrow, I am cer¬ 
tain, though she bears everything so bravely! If 
I were only in her place, such a magnificent 
singer, so caressed and admired with her fece 
and figure, how I should triumph over all you 
common minds!” said Clara* laughingly. 

“Most fortunate for us, you are lacking in all 
these things 1” said a companion. 


Claude Huntington and his friend Frederick 
Grey entered fee gallery. 

“ O, what a lucky fellow you are 1” exclaimed 
Fred; “genius will certainly find its reward. 
See what a group of connoisseurs are gathered 
about your pictures! 2 must rush up to them 
and teU them fee artist is present, and would be 
grateful for their patronage. How fortunate I 
persuaded you to send them In. By the way, 
you said there was a history connected wife 
them, and you would tali a me some day. Some 
love experience, eh V 9 

“You are just fee same light-hearted fellow, 
Fred, as ever. How often I’ve wished for some 
of your buoyancy of spirits 1 But teU me, I be¬ 
seech you, who was that lady we passed on com¬ 
ing in ? That face haunts me Hke one I knew 
and loved years ago, and yet it cannot be!” 

“ Now don’t go into raptures wife that face, 
though to be sure it’s no wonder that you, wife 
your passionate love forfeebeautifcd, should ad¬ 
mire and worship such glorious beauty as here. 
The lady is Mademoiselle Florence, as she is 
called, fee great prima donna whom half the 
men in town are raving about Bui it’s utterly 
use l es s to make love to her, for she treats all her 
admirers in the same way, wife politeness and 
respect—a poor return, they think, for their mad 
worship. Not much is known of her previous 
histo ry. She has been for some time in Europe 
studying music under the best masters* She is 
said to have a handsome fortune, and is quite 
aloue in the world, having no near relatives. 
The Seymours, who see her more than any one 
else, say feat their acquaintance is jtast renewed, 
they fire* haring rapt her while m Europe, some 
years since. Bat tomorrow night you will 
have an op p ortuni ty to see her redknt beauty in. 
its tree light. She is to make her last appear- 
anoe in a new opera which is said to be admirably 
calculated to bring out her wonderful powers of 
voice and manner. You’ll accompany met 
wont you 1 It will be a fine chaaee for you to 
see the elite, and alee to be aeeu by onxioua 
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mothers and flesigfcteg maidens ns the xmmarried 
Mr of a hundred thousand." 

6© the gentleman rattled on, unmandfal of the 
©crtftioned silence of his companion, or the deep 
look of anxious sadness that had crossed his 
hce. 

It was a gala night* Crowds of people were 
thronging the street leading to die opera-house, 
lanes of carriages drew up before the door, do- 
panting the beauty and fashion of the city. 
Stttety dames, gay matrons and lowly girls in 
thefr first season, cold, cautious business men, 
men of the world, the dashing representatives of 
Young America, were all there to do homage to 
*e talent and beauty of one who was to stand 
before them for the last time. How brilliantly 
shone that fair assemblage beneath the glaring 
gaslight! How the jewels flashed and sparkled, 
flowers filled the air with their odorous incense, 
while lace and satin velvet and Monde were 
folded over sad and joyous hearts! 

GUnde Huntington and his friend were there. 
The latter seemed as gaily talkative m before, 
bnt the artist had such a look of anxiety on his 
face, that one could see that he was hoping for 
the unravelling of some mystery or secret 
trouble. 

Shortly the curtain rose, and the prima donna 
stood before them, more radiantly beautiful than 
ever she had seemed before, like the realization 
of Some poet's dream, or a statue endowed with 
life, rather than a living woman. She bowed 
that queenly head, and for a moment cast her 
eyes almost timidly about her, while loud and 
ringing applause greeted her. Then from those 
parted lips came forth such sweet tones, as to 
hash to quietness all sound besides. All listened 
in breathless admiration to that silvery voice, 
firing at times in such thrilling tones, then foil¬ 
ing in winning, trembling cadences, lifting, it 
seemed, the one who uttered them dud those who 
Bstened, above themselves and the present It 
was wonderfol, the hushed adoration* with which 
all listened! Hone thought cow of the jewels 
that flashed on her neck, arms and brow, or the 
delicate satin that rose and foil at every gush of 
font birdlfee voice^u the spirit-like beauty of 
foce and form; bu^K if it were a voice from 
another sphere, the^R entranced. More won¬ 
derful was the revelation of such wondrous tad 
enchanting power, such a Hare gift ti the melody 
of a woman’s voice! 

She ended. What bursts of applause! what 
shouts of admiration I Bouquets, wreaths, dia¬ 
monds, gems, were showered upon the stage— 
the unsolicited tribute of all tanks to feeafts and 
beauty. 


Claude Huntington had seen her; he had 
drank in every tone of her voice, which seemed 
like a dream of his youth, when his friend came 
to his speech, and said: 

“ Didn’t I tell you she was divine 1” 

“ Such a voice! such an air!” he replied. “ I 
knew it must be Violet; no other face could af¬ 
fect me like that.” 

" Ah, then ^ou know her 1” said Fred; "how 
provoking you shouldn’t have told me 1” 

But he was silenced, for again the singer 
stood before them, in answer to repeated calls. 
She was radiant before—she was lovely now; 
the jewels had disappeared, bat in their place 
were violets, blue violets, a wreath of them 
about her head, the sleeves and skirt of her dress 
looped np with them, and a bunch of them in 
one hand. 

As she bowed again, and her lips parted with a 
smile, the applause was loader than before. Her 
face was pale and almost colorless, but as she 
cast her eyes over that vast* assembly, they rested 
for a moment on the foce of Clande. A crimsop 
glow overspread her face, her heart beat convul¬ 
sively, the violets dropped from her hand, and 
she retired. 

Again they applauded. Then there was the 
usual hurrying and crowding, and sopn the gay 
opera-house was deserted and silent., None save 
the artist had noticed the resemblance between 
the child and maiden of the pictures and the 
prima donna, as she stood before them crowned 
with violets; he knew now they were the same. 
None serve the prima dense had noticed the ar¬ 
tist’s pale, troubled foce; she knew h was the 
lover of her youth. 

In a lovely Italian home live the artist 
Claude Huntington, and Florence Ms beloved 
wife. Surrounded by the genial influences of 
that fair land, its golden sunshine and balmy air, 
his home adorned with the rare creations of 
others, and himself known and admired now as 
a great master, blessed in his domestic relations 
beyond all he had hoped, he is happy—they both 
are happy. Theirs is the old story of youthful 
love and promised devotion, and subsequent 
estrangement, through the jealous interference 
of supposed friends. The youth gained fame 
and honor, and the maiden’s rare and noble gifts 
brought her fawning flattery and adulation. 
Still, to both came the old love promises and 
early memories Neither fame nor wealth could 
satisfy the heart’s desire, but after their proba¬ 
tion, love brought them again to each other, and 
crowned them anew. 

On the walls of the room In the artist's home 
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bang the two pictures we have mentioned, with a 
third beside them. This represents a woman in 
the fullness of her charms, ere time has in the 
least touched her wondrous loveliness. Beauty 
glows on her full rounded cheek, the soft sym¬ 
metry of the limbs seems faultless, there is a 
loving smile on the lips, and the hair falls in soft 
rippling waves, while over all the unspeakable 
glow of happiness is spread, the wife’s and 
mother’s love shining beyond mere beauty of 
face or form. A cherub babe is on her knee, 
and proudly and lovingly she gazes in the manly 
fhee beside her. Some violets, those old and 
much-loved flowers, are twined about her head, 
and the little one clasps them in its hands and 
seems shouting for joy. 

Not long ago some old Mends came to visit 
them, no other than Frederick Gray and the gay 
Clara Seymour, now his wife. When Claude 
brought them to this room, and showed them 
these home pictures on the wall, they well re¬ 
membered them, and Clara clapping her hands, 
said gaily: 

“ I see it all now. I know whose sweet smile 
that was that puzzled us so much in the exhibi¬ 
tion-room, and why Florence was so distrait, 
when papa said she was capricious. I know, 
now, why she came out crowned with violets at 
her farewell concert. How strange that with all 
my discernment, I never discovered all this!” 


THE GERMAN FEE PLATS. 

M Good gracious, Anna, what is the German 
Ibr plate,'?" “ Teller,” I replied, leaning over 
the stain. “ Tell her what V * returned my aunt, 
not supposing that she had heard aright “ Tell¬ 
er/’ I answered back at the top of my voice. 
“ How can I tell her , unless yon tell me what to 
tell herf* she retorted in a tone that betokened 
she was gradually becoming heated, and. indeed, 
the weather was sultry. "Can’t yon hear me 
tell you to tell her, teuerl” “ That’s just what 
I want to do; but bow can I teU her unites I 
know what to tell her f” 1 was laughing so 
heartily that I could only shont out, “ Tell her, 
teller.’’ But fearing that my annt might become 
exasperated, I ran down stairs, and for her edi¬ 
fication uttered the magie word. Of consse, the 
desired plate was produced, to her great amaze¬ 
ment ; but she goocUnaturedly joined in my un¬ 
repressed merriment .—Autobiography of an Act¬ 
ress. 


A KISS. 

The folio wing, answer was made to a young 
lady who had sent her lover a kiss—in a letter. 

Thanks to my little absent friend— 

A kiss you fn your letter send. 

Bat. ah! the thrilling ehana is lost 
In kisses that arrive by post: 

Thai fruit aria only t aat afr U be 
When fathered, melting, from the tree! 


THRILLING HMSDcarr. 

A young man named Hand, was sent, tom 
four years ago, in mid winter, by his mailer on 
an errand about twenty miles, to carry provisions 
to a village in the upper country. The village 
people asked him for charity to take three orphan 
children on his sledge a few miles on his way in 
Bergen and leave them at a house on the road, 
when they could be brought to Bergen. He took 
the little things, and. saw that the two elder were 
wrapped up from the cold. The third he took 
within his arms and on his knee, as he drovc^ 
clasping H warm against his breast—so those say 
that saw them set off, and it is confirmed by am 
who met the sledge on the road, and heard the 
children prattling to Hand, and Hand laughing 
merrily at their little talk. Before they got half 
way, h o wever , a pack of himgry wolves bum 
out upon them from a hollow in the thicket to the 
right of the wood. The beasts followed close to 
the back of the sledge. Closer and closer the 
wolves pressed. Hand saw one about to spring 
at his throat. It was impossible for the horse te 
go faster than be did, for he went like the wind— 
so did the wolves. Hand, in his desperation, 
snatched np one of the children behind him, and 
threw it over the back of the sledge. This stop¬ 
ped the pack a little. On galloped the hots% 
but the wolves were soon crowded around again 
with the blood freezing to their muzzles. It was 
easier to throw over the second child than the 
first, and Hund did it. But on came again tbo 
infuriated beasts, gaunt with hanger, and raging 
like fiends for their prey. It was harder to give 
up the third—the dumb infant that nestled in his 
breast—but Hand was in mortal terror. • He 
threw away the infant and saved himself. Away 
over the snow flew the sledge, the village wan 
reached, and Hand just escaped after all the sac¬ 
rifice he had made. Bnt he was unsettled and 
wild, and his talk for sotne time, night or day, 
was of wolves—eo fearful had been die eftiol 
upoa his imagination.— Mis* Martmeau's Norway 
and the Norwegians . 


PRACTICAL COUNSEL. 

Amos Lawrence, of Boston, in his Diary and 
Correspondence, gives the foUowingcharactoritete 
counsels; “ At tfis commencement of your jour¬ 
ney the difference between going just right or a 
little wrong, will be the difference between finding 
yourself in good quarters or the miserable bog or 
stoogh at the end of it. Do not cheat yourself by 
doing what yon suspect may be wrong. You am 
as much accountable to your conscience as you 
would be to me to use diligence in taking care of 
a bag of money which I might send by you. 
Good principles, good temggxand good m an n er s 
will carry a man throagi^^Fworld mack better 
than he can get along wUHp absence of either. 
The most important is good principles. Temp¬ 
tation, if successfully resisted, stre n gth e ns the 
character; hot it should always be avoided* 
The moral taste, like the natural, is vitiated by 
abuse. He whose life ends at thirty may have 
done much, while be who has reached the age of 
one hundred may have done little." 


He that knows himself knows others; ami ha 

that is ignorant of himself, could not write a 
very profound lecture on other men's heads. 
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A Tons TO WEEP. 

BT OLAJU AOOTSfA. 


Br«dDM§ of ooonteiiAnoo the heart is made tetter. — 
■**.7:1. 

’Tie -well to weep whew troubles eon* 

And draw the darkened veil 
Of redness o’er the eountenanoe, 

When weaij grleft asaail. 
laughter is sweet, and joy is good, 

Bqt woe its turn must take— 

Vs tenfold bUss at God’s decree, 

Xto vaflfar tor Hfte sake. 

He borers nearer when we groan 
In anguish deep and wild, 

He sheds a halo o'er us, then, 

Aa if an angel smiled. 

We know that > neath his sheltering wing 
For us there 1 * ample room, 

Where we eaa east all eare away, 

And banish from ns gloom. 

It is hut right to weep with hope, 

But never with despair; 

The lore of God is over us 
And round us everywhere! 

And he’ll sustain the son offldth 
Beneath Ms mighty arm, 

Hnill his feet shall press thefoave 
Of heaven’s eternal oatan. 


LOVE EC A LAWYER'S OFTICR 


BT M. M. MELBOUKKB, 


It waa a dear, cold winter’s day in New York; 
a daj when the biting wind enters the ill-biiilt 
homes of the children of poverty; when her 
s ms and daughters shiver in their tattered gar¬ 
ments, and vainly strive to procure warmth from 
their glimmering fires; when the cold and han¬ 
ger pains drive the wretched to despair; when 
Gib’s necessaries are beyond their scanty means; 
on each a day, and at such a time, our story 

Li m miserable attic of a dilapidated old house 
in one of the poorest and most degraded streets 
of the great city, mfcft have been seen a picture 
of misery calcnla^^B touch die most callous 
heart; a picture, too common in great 

dries, bat none the less worthy of commisera¬ 
tion on that account One small window, part¬ 
ly shaded by an old faded curtain, lighted the 
apartment, and discovered the abject poverty of 
Has inmates. The walls had once been covered 
with paper, that now hnag in fragments, weather 
stained and tom. The ceiling, smoked and dis¬ 
colored, was scarcely high enough to admit the 
entrance of a man of medium height, Bridle the 


uneven floor trembled and shook at the lightest 
footstep. A bed of the humblest description 
occupied one side of this uninviting tenement, 
with coverings far from suitable to the inclement 
season, and the wants of the miserable invalid 
who reposed on it. A chair and a small table, 
a wooden chest, some common tea cups on a 
shelf, a few chips blaring in the little stove, and 
a few more on the hearth beside it; a little 
little sauce-pan, half filled with gruel, and a row 
of medicine phials on the low mantel shelf, com¬ 
pleted the articles in the room. 

Leaning over the stove, in busy preparation of 
the contents of the tin sauce-pan, was a young 
and sickly-looking girl, whose faded and worn 
out dress corresponded with the equipments of 
the room. Bat when, at the sound of a weak 
voice from the bed, she raised her head, you 
might have seen a face of unsurpassed beauty, 
hanger-pinched and careworn as it evidently 
was; for if the complexion was pale and sickly, 
the features were perfectly and beautifully form¬ 
ed, the large dark eyes were positively startling 
in their brilliancy, the snowy forehead was band¬ 
ed with heavy black braids, and the poor, thin 
band that added fresh fnel to the fire was of far 
too delicate appearance for her menial employ¬ 
ment. And when in answer to the call, she bent 
over the couch, there was a look of love un¬ 
speakable in her splendid eyes, and reverential 
fondness in the kiss she pressed on the brow of 
the invalid. 

“ Yon are better, dear mother,” she whispered, 
as a smile played for an instant round the pale 
lips of the sick woman, and a feint color tinged 
her cheek. “ Yon have slept for several hoars, 
and that last medicine has done you good.” 

”1 feel better, my darling; but the room is 
cold. Is there nothing yon could add to my 
bed covering?” And she shivered violently. 

The happy light feded from the yonng girl’s 
eyes, and she hastened to the box that contained 
her scanty wardrobe, and selected from the few 
garments a half worn out Shawl, spread it care¬ 
fully over the bed, adding an old tattered dress 
and cape. The mother lay with closed eyes, 
and beheld not the tears that streamed down the 
pale cheeks of her daughter, as she quietly per¬ 
formed her tittle labors of love; and no sob was 
permitted to disturb the stillness of the room. 
After inducing the invalid to take some nour¬ 
ishment, the daughter sat and watched her until 
once more the transparent lids closed in heavy 
slumber; and then stealing gently from the 
room, she crossed a short passage, and opened 
another door. 

Here dwelt an Irish family in the greatest 
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poverty; but with characteristic sympathy for 
others' distress, always ready and willing to as¬ 
sist the poor, pale girl, so devoted to her dying 
mother. 

“ Can’Mary sit with mama for an hour, Mrs. 
Brady ?" 

" Sure she can, Miss Julie; and how may her¬ 
self be by this time V* asked Mrs. Brady, wiping 
her hands from a tub of soap suds, and coming 
towards her visitor; and before an answer could 
be given, she went on: " And are you going to 
look for more work, poor child ? Clod help ye! 
it's the hard lot ye have in the world." And 
poor widow Brady, in her sympathy for another's 
wo, forgot her own trials, her dead husband, 
her five children and her poverty. 

Half an hour afterwards, Julie (for by that 
name we will call her for the present) was walk¬ 
ing hastily toward a street, where the day before 
she had pcen on some shabby looking buildings 
numberless little signs, bearing various names, 
mostly ending "Attorney at Law." To these 
she now directed her steps; for Julia had relin¬ 
quished the hope of procuring those employ¬ 
ments usually sought after by young women, 
and in despair had come to these abodes of 
" wisdom and justice " to solicit employment as 
a copyist. 

It were painful to enumerate the disappoint¬ 
ments, the annoyances, the insults , endured by 
the poor girl in course of an hour's search. 
From one, her request met an angry refusal, ac¬ 
companied with a look of astonishment that sent 
the bitter tears rushing to her eyes; from anoth¬ 
er, words that brought the proud blood to cheek 
and brow, and caused her to turn and leave the 
room with a haughty step and a fiercely throb¬ 
bing heart. For an instant, she thought of quit¬ 
ting the building and returning home, but the 
recollection of her mother, without food and pen¬ 
niless and now when there was hope that she 
might recover, gave her fresh energy; and she 
crossed a long gallery, and gave a gentle tap at 
an opposite door. 

Instead of the usual " come in," there was a 
quick footstep, the door was thrown open, and a 
gentle voice asked her to enter; and when she 
raised her eyes, instead of the accustomed coldly 
inquisitive glance that met her own, she beheld 
a handsome pair of eyes, beaming with kind¬ 
ness, and fixed on hers, wfth but ill concealed 
admiration. 

The owner of these beautiful eyes was a very 
young man, and so polite that Julia, in her in¬ 
nocence, and judging from her previous treat¬ 
ment, doubted if he could be a lawyer, and in 
acquainting him with her business candidly told 


him so. Interested in her, and not a little struck 
with her beauty, the young man gradually, and 
without any appearance of rude curiosity, drew 
from her the outlines of her history. Deeply 
affected at her description of her mother's ill¬ 
ness and poverty, he hastened to furnish her 
with the desired employment, and would fain 
have offered to remunerate her then for what she 
was to do, had not a certain something in her 
manner deterred him from acting on his benevo¬ 
lent purpose. 

Julie left the warm and comfortably famished 
office with a light heart, that not even the cold 
wind sweeping through the galleries could chill; 
and holding her thin cape closely round her, she 
harried homeward with such sensations as only 
those can experience who have suffered the same 
poverty, the same disappointments, and the same 
heart sinkings. She knelt beside her mother's 
bed, and whispered the good news that she had 
found work. 

"Plenty of writing, dear mama; and he will 
pay me so well you shall not want for food and 
clothing loug." And the sweet, flashed face was 
buried in the pillow, and an earnest, grateful 
prayer ascended to Heaven, more truthful, more 
sincere, than many offered up in gorgeous cham¬ 
bers, and by the occupants of downy conches. 

Long into the dark, cold hours of that night 
did Julie bend over the little rickety table, and 
write with blue and stiffening fingers, long after 
her little fuel was consumed and her lamp had 
homed dim; and when it was finished, and 
carefully rolled up and laid away, she softly 
took her place beside her sleeping parent, and in 
happy dreams forgot her troubles for a few 
hours. 

The employer wished to have tho writing early, 
and with weak and trembling steps, she onoe 
more entered the dingy block, passed the long 
flight of stairs, and stood in the presence of her 
handsome friend. But this time he was not 
alone; another youog man, apparently jme 
three andtwenty years of age, sat in one fcf the 
lawyer's comfortable arm-chairs, luxuriously en¬ 
joying the morning papM^While the young 
lawyer was giving Juli^|Linatniction8, and 
she with burning cheekWma trembling hand 
strove to hold the parchment steadily, the stran¬ 
ger was attentively examining her over the top of 
his paper. After highly commending what she 
had done, her kind employer renewed the sup¬ 
ply, and then accompanied her to the entrance 
of the building; and bidding her good morning; 
slipped a package into her hand, containing a 
for larger remuneration than she had dared to 
expect. 
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There was jej lathe miserable little attic that 
night, end on many succeeding nights ;aafi the 
mother’s health gradually retarded, and little 
comforts gathered about them, and dqlie no 
longer felt ashamed of her appearance in the 
street; for she was warmly and neatly dad. 
She frequently met the young stranger at Mr. 
Franhttn’a office, and at last imagined he bore a 
resemblance to some familiar face, but whom she 
could not recollect; and so few words passed be¬ 
tween her and the lawyer, lhaf she never dreamed 
of imputing bis Agme,nqr did Mr. Franklin ever 
aak her own* 

We most now introduce the reader to .this 
young strange^ his home and his friends. In 
the first place, his name was Albert Sutherland. 
He was a classmate and intimate friend of Edward 
Franklin’s, with talents to base enabled him to 
rise to the highest honors in the land, with riches 
sufficient to reader unnecessary all exertions for 
a livelihood. His devotion to an only sister be-, 
qpeathed to his care by their .dying parents, 
united to a naturally good disposition, and the 
example and advice of bis friend Franklin, bad 
preserved young Sutherland from those tempta¬ 
tions generally so fetal to the happiness of young, 
idle men of property. He had other relatives, 
but not in America; and having no one to share 
his love for his sister Claudius he bestowed on 
her the deepest ejection—* wiggling of admira¬ 
tion, anxiety and devotion* for surpassing the 
cool, indifferent feeling uspaUy denominated 
bcotherly love. 

Sineahis parents'death they had still resided 
in the handsome house bequeathed to his sister, 
and it had always been hpa study to surround her 
with agreeable acquaintances, go fill her home 
with luxuries, and to fulfil in every, respect the 
sacred promise made at his mother’s death-bed. 
And Claodine Suthsrlppd waa worthy of her 
brother’s love, and well rewarded the sacrifices 
he made fin her conveni e n c es, by welcoming his 
friends with the warmest kindness, rendering his 
home a very paradise of comfort, and returning 
his love with interest. 

It was the evenuu^Lthe day on which Albert 
had first met he had accompanied 

Edward Franklii^^Mblitical meeting that de¬ 
tained them till a bJrhour. The friends parted 
at Sutherland’s door, and Albert, after divesting 
himself of his cap and cloak, sprang up stairs to 
his sister’s room, whose he knew he should find 
her, as she never retired while he was absent. 
As he opened the door, a warm and comfortable 
sensation struck him, and he took his seat beside 
her with that peculiarly happy feeling pne expe¬ 
riences after a long walk on a cpld night when 


suddenly qnfering a warm, well lighted room. 
A; vqty pleasant chamber was this favorite re- 
,treat of Miss Sutherland’s, with its soft, flowery 
carpet, warm velvet hangings, through which not 
ovo^La stray hreath of cold air dared penetrate; 
its elegant rosewood furniture, its well filled 
•book-case, cpstly vases, mirrors and pictures. 
A very inviting and pleasant room, and occu¬ 
pied by a very lovely and agreeable girt—at 
least, so Albert thought, when she laid aside her 
book, made room for him beside her on her own 
pst lounge, warmed his chilled hands in her own 
soft palms, and then gently passed her arm round 
his neck and kissed his cheek. 

“ Ton are very good to give me so warm a 
welcome, after compelling you to sit alone all 
this long evening, dearest.” And he passed his 
arm lovingly round her wairft, and looked into 
her bright eyes. 

“ I should be very selfish to deprive you of all 
enjoyment, Albert; oven now I sometimes fear 
that you pine for scenes and amusements that 
your constant attendance on myself prevents 
your eiyoying.” 

“ Not so, sister mine. I am quite contented; 
nay, perfectly happy; and there is only one man 
in the world I really envy, and that is Edward 
Franklin.” 

“ And why should yon envy him f" asked the 
sister, with evident astonishment. “ Is not your 
lot a happier one In every respect than his 1” 

“ My lot, as you call it, is; but not my dispo¬ 
sition. If you only knew, as I do, what plea¬ 
sure he takes in doing good, hownobly he spends 
his. very modest income, yon would join me in 
praising him. Only this, morning, he gave me 
the history of a poor girl, who came to him to 
procure writing, and he had barely finished 
when she entered.” 

“Who is she? What is her name!” ques¬ 
tioned his sister, with apparent interest. 

“ That he does not know; bat her mother is a 
widow, poor and in ill health, and entirely de¬ 
pendent on this child’s care.” 

“ What is she like ? Bo satisfy my feminine 
curiosity ?” 

“ She is beautiful!—perfectly angelic, if an¬ 
gels have magnificent black eyes and hair, and 
blush like rosebuds. I wish yon could have seen 
Ned's look when he told me her history, as far 
as he knew it; 1 really believe he had tears in 
his eyes.” 

“ I wish yon knew her name, or residence ; 
something might then be done to assist her.” 

“ 0, she’s not that kind of person at all; quite 
an independent, high-spirited girl, and one who 
has evidently seen better days.” 
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“Well, ST Mr. Fntnldin seeds assistance in 
bis charitable works, you can tdH him yon knew 
one very willing to help.” And the bright eyes 
looked brighter than erer as she spoke. 

“And now I hare another piece of news for 
yon, Claudine: cousin Frank intends paying ns 
a visit in a few weeks; he leaves Jamaica about 
the middle of next mouth." 

“ O, what good news, Albert! I knew he is 
coming to assist ns to find Aunt Dttrell. Is it 
not so?" 

M That is his intention; and, now yon remind 
me of it, that young protege of Franklin's is the 
counterpart of Aunt Adela’s portrait." 

Lifting die light, he walked np to a large oil 
painting, and after attentively surveying it for a 
few minutes, turned to his sister, saying: 

“ It is her image! Clandine, wonld it not be 
strange if that girl should yet prove to be our 
cousin V* 

“ O, Albert, hush I What sufferings they 
must have endured, should it prove so! But it 
is impossible. Ton know they told us she went 
to New Orleans." 

Some fhrther conversation they held on the 
Same subject, and then both concluded that the 
likeness was a mere accident. Albert kissed his 
sister, wished her good night, and left the room, 
and soon all was silent in their elegant and happy 
home. 

We must now leave our friends in New York, 
and take a voyage over the waters. 

It was Christmas eve, at die island of Jamaica, 
and on every side were seen preparations for the 
coming festival. The houses, decorated with 
oranges, presented to a stranger’s eye a most 
extraordinary appearance, and filled Europeans 
with wonder at the endless profusion of beautiftd 
fruit. Every door, every window, was festooned 
with the ripe oranges, and the people, both black 
and white, were in busy preparation for the 
morrow. 

It is not onr intention to give a description of 
the “ Orange Festival," annually celebrated at 
these islands; for to those who have witnessed 
it, the account would be nothing new; and to 
„ those who have not, onr words would give but a 
feint idea of the uproaroas mirth, the general 
joy, the feasting, the dancing and the revelry that 
attend the “ Gathering Celebration." 

In one house there was little joy and less rev¬ 
elry. The master, Mr. Sutherland, wandered 
through his rooms, restless and discontented, 
finding fault with his servants, grumbling at the 
Weather, and upbraiding his grandson for jo ining 
In the universal merriment. 

Mr. Sutherland was suffering the pangs of an 


accusing con s cience, and Ms til tempered effort* 
to make others as uncomfortable ae himself, pro¬ 
duced their usual effect, and merely added to hie 
own unhappiness. Thirty years before, his beau¬ 
tiful home had been the abode of peace and con¬ 
tentment, the happy dwelling-place of his wife 
and five as lovely children as ever blessed a pa¬ 
rent’s arms; and now he stood done in the 
world—wife, children, dl were gone, wife fa 
exception of one grandchild with him, and fee 
orphans in New York, fife was an Englishman 
by birth. Five and-forty yean before, he had 
come to Jamaica to transact business for a Lon¬ 
don firm; had fellen in love wish the beautiful 
daughter of a rich Creole, married, and by vari¬ 
ous means became rich also. His wife had pre¬ 
sented him with three sons and two daughten, 
and while the youngest was yet an infant, had 
died, and left him a lonely, disappointed man. 

His two eldest children, Charles and Jala, 
'married early in life; the one to the daughter of 
a New York merchant, and the other to the son 
of a neighboring planter. ' Charles accompanied 
his wife to her home, united wife her father In 
business, and died when stiH a young man, leav¬ 
ing Albert and Clandine in independent circum¬ 
stances. Julie Bee and her hufeaad lived to¬ 
gether for a few yearn, and then she returned a 
widow to her father’s house, bringing one IMe 
son with her. Albert sad Fraaeis, the two next, 
both died in youth, and one daughter alone re¬ 
mained to comfort and Mess her father’s sadden¬ 
ed life. This child had always been the father’s 
pet; the youngest, the darling; on whom he 
centered all his fitters hopes; and this one was 
doomed to destroy ail fee bright air castles he 
delighted to build. 

Mr. Sutherland had long eherisbed an intense 
hatred towards a French famtiy of the name of 
Durell, and, as Is usual in such cases, repeated 
aggravations on both Bides had wrought a deadly 
enmity between the heads of each family. Mr. 
DureU had more than once drawn Ms sword on 
Mr. Sut he r la nd, when defenceless^ and few latter 
had openly avowed his intention of shooting fee 
Frenchman whenever mMsortunity offered. 

But a few years ffass^^^Lput any fatal result 
from their hatred, ana^^Rt last found them¬ 
selves surrounded with cluraren, and too far ad¬ 
vanced in years to indulge in feats of arms; but 
the dislike was increased instead of lessened, 
and age merely strengthened their animosity. 
What therefore was Mr. Sutherland’s dismay on 
learning that his beloved Adela, the darting of 
his heart, had fied from her home, and was 
united to the son of his enemy 1 Vain would it 
be to attempt to describe hisungo ren t able rage. 
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teto horrible carats he brnmrnd ©nthe kUhferto 
eheiished girl, and ha ysung has hand, m the 
t hre a ts of pnaishmeut for those wha^shpald dare 
to mention her same iq U» pvgette. 

His whole nature change end from m agree-^ 
•We, kind friend, nod loving parent, he bestir 
peevish and stlhn, passionate gpd tyUanakut; 
mod so unhappy did he make Me widowed child, 
that, worn out with grief and ill treatment, she 
Ml into a decline, and fifed ascee few months 
previous to the eotnaepflierit of oar tale. 
The old man liked her sen; bat the poor lad 
had from infancy endured care and sorrow, and 
he grew up to manhood pse fa attrely sad fend 
thoughtful, always grateful for his grandfather's 
kmdnew, and patient udder We ux^ust abuses. 

He had loved has Annt Adok, apd her tad 
Me had been the great grief of his life; but sit¬ 
uated as he was, in ab so lute dependence on Ms 
Motive for rapport, he was powertees toataist 
her, and ooold only weep over her diatpodng 
appeal to her lather for help (written some ten 
pears after bar marriage, pad on the death ef 
her husband), and pray that he might one day 
be able to rasoue her from poverty. 

Six yean had now elapsed, and no tifiagrof 
toe disowned one were deceived, either by young 
Bae, in Jamaida, or hie equally amrieos oonsins 
in New York. Emqaent letters passed be t wee n 
teem; and those of Prancis Were filed with in¬ 
quiries, direetions and entreaties to his relations 
to continue the search, and generally ended with 
the hope that he might one day eeane hknsfelf to 
join in it. 

Albert and Oaadmowere almost in despair at 
the thought of ever finding their test fekoive, 
and as all advertisements were unheeded and 
unanswered, at times fended she must be dead. 
However, the news of their oonsin’s expected 
.visit somewhat revived their hopes, end Albert 
mode aisangements to accompany him to New 
Means, whence they had learned Madame J>a- 
wfl had gtone soon after tee death of her has- 
hand, frank wrote to hays all seedy for aa to- 
otant start on his arrival; and as he was now 

ancle h avi ng 
his intention 
the starch. 

When frank Rae first beheld his coxuto Clan- 
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he avowed 
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dine, he was stqpck with her beauty, so different 
from that of tee belles of his own Maud, and 
■ever wearied of admiring her bfautifal blue 
eyes, bright carls and .fair oompldzaou. He 
almost regretted that he had hastened Afoot's 
preparations, so test noteitig delayed their de. 
psrture, and sighed as he held tee lktfe hand of 


his ostein, mad Jmfird her ssteet woods of en- 
coiragestevtoad hope. 

“Oeed-by, darling"exdatomd Albert; "take 
good Cmu-ef * yfeuredf; write punctually." And 
he added, in a whisper, 41 Be kind to Ned; he 
Ms promised to takeray ptoee in my absence, 
and you know my witees." 

They wage gone. Glaudlns returned to tee 
room lately echoing to the sound of their chest- 
fed totem. It looked dud und lonely, and the 
tears naked to her eyes as she collected n mo te l 
artedea they had left scattered around. There 
worn tee maps they had bean consulting,* dm 
ptd8,>booka add papmi tosyhad last been uslaf, 
and she foil into a fit of anstng very untuafil 
for her. 

H How dtfetont koto to what I had imagined, 
with inch a world of sorrow in those beaatifol 
eyes. Poor fiwal t Ms has bfean a sad Mfe; but 
I hope his saves wM soon be at ah end." Aad 
Miss Bnteerlaad inwmdfr resolved to teiJkto 
them as for ns lay to her p o wer . 

Xhaugmous muring* for yon, Miss Claudius, 
who have so long eheriilmd ag ideal lover in 
yotar heart, whose chief attracted was hid xasl- 
ansholy, which yen, wish your gaiety, was to 
dissipate! 

We have too long neglected nor young friend 
Jdlie and her mother; but wo return to them, to 
find their ctacrimstenose much improved, their 
lives rendered happy, and all through the kind- 
ness of Edward franklin. Charmed with Julie’s 
toaooeooe, ha beauty and ha filial love, the 
young lawyer had inWrested himself to pmcmto 
her employment frdtn those better able to raward 
her than he was; and at tee tens We return to 
them, they wfere very comfortably lodged in a 
quite street, and the invalid mother surrounded 
with all teat her situation required. She stfil 
looks pale and wan, still moves with tr emblin g 
steps, and suffers pain5 but the light of hope is 
in ha eye, and cheerfulness sounds in ha voice. 

And Julie is teanged^Wonfieifully changed. 
You would scarcely recegatoe tee poor, pale, 
half clad giri ef a fow months previous, in the 
besstefed young women who at times is seen 
entering the old dingy block on the street And 
Edward franklin wonders at the change; but 
still mem at ‘his own nsrvous anxiety on thote 
days when he expects ha to oomewith ha beau¬ 
tifully written ^copies of atrociously scrawled 
™*g***i» He would give fredy all that tee tost 
"case" b ro u ght him to know tee name of Ms 
fair employee; but JuHe, for some reason best 
known to bmutef, evades all indirect allaaidns to 
ha secret, and Edward is too touch of a geode- 
m&n to make the inquiry in plqfoterme* Bata 
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newligbt s)tot* in Jnlte's dark eyes, and strange 
emotions cause her heart to throb with mingled 
pain and pleasure, when her mother speaks in' 
grateful terms of him who had rescued them 
from misery aad wretchedness. , , • 

Poor girl! She knew not that le wis lave that 
caused her hand to tremble and her check to 
fiush when his name was spoken; ^utl made the 
few moments passed in his presence anxiously 
looked for rays of happiness; that filled her 
heart with joy at his praises; that illumined the 
old dingy building where they met, until it be¬ 
came in her eyes more beatttiM than a fairy 
palace. She knew nek that he longedto hear 
her light footstep, to look on her lovely counte¬ 
nance, to listen to the sound of her sweet toned 
Voice, and moot the glanefe of those earnest 
eyes. She knew not that he multiplied direc¬ 
tions, and gave ^Unnecessary instruction, for the 
sole purpose* of detaining her by his side one 
twAnt longer;.that when she disappeared, all 
looked cold and gloomy. But she knew that he 
was kind and good; that a noble soul shone 
through the depths of those dark blue eyes, and 
intellect was stamped on the fair brow. She 
held him in her heart as some shrined saint, 
sacred and alone, to be worshipped at a distance 
and in humble rilence. 

“ Tou look disappointed, mychild," said her 
mother, as she one day returned from her walk 
to the office. " Is anything amiss V * 

" Nothing, dear mother. I fool somewhat sad¬ 
der to-day than usual, and then the walk seemed 
longer. You see I have even more than my 
usual number of pages." And she held up the 
roll of parchment. 

But Julia did not say that Edwaid Franklin 
had been called away before she arrived there, 
and her disappointment at not seeing him had 
made the way seem long and her oountenapoe sad. 

* I am afraid I do not explain it distinctly 
.enough," said Hr. Franklin's gentlemanly client. 
M You see the ease stands thus," and he pro¬ 
ceeded to demonstrate for the third time the fla¬ 
grant infringement of his patented “ useful in¬ 
vention" by Smith, BroWn A Co. 

"Ah—yes—I see it all," exclaimed the young 
lawyer, starting ont of a reverie. “But I should 
like to take these papers to my offioe, and exam¬ 
ine diem at my leisure." And huddling them 
all together, he hastened away before die aston¬ 
ished gentleman could find words to arrest his 
retreat. 

" I don't believe be half undentaads it now," 
he peevishly exclaimed. “ But these lawyers are 
always ia a hurry.” 


“ Hiss frfcy one called in my absence V* asked 
Edward Franklin, with assumed indifference. 

“ Only your copyist," answered his friend. 
“ I gave her the papers you directed me to." 

" Chdg jny copyist I" thought Edward; "how 
provokingI—and she will not come again for a 
week. And a letter from Sutherland, too J * Un¬ 
successful search—hope I visit Claudine often— 
soon coming. hoihe—dying to meet that black- 
eyed angel again.* Why, he has parted with the 
litde wisdom he used to have. 1 * And Edward 
felt inclined to give way to a regular fit of 111 
humor. 

But the dreaded wfeek came to an end, and 
once more he was blessed with a sight of the 
beautiful girl who had so seriously interfered 
with die past seven days repose; bat this day 
she bore away with her, all unconsciously, the 
words that decided their fide. 

It was a long, kind letter, and Julie, after pe¬ 
rusing it, sat for an hour in silent thought, while 
the tears were slowly stealing down her cheek 
and felling on the paper in her hand. But she 
knew her duty, aad entering the room where her 
mother sat, placed the letter in her hands, and 
waited to hear her decision. 

" God bless you, my darling 1" were the moth¬ 
er’s first words. “ I shall now die happy, since 
a protector is found for my child." 

"But, mama, Mr. Franklin has requested per¬ 
mission to visit you; your secret must that be 
.known." 

" It is proper it should be, Julie. You have 
my permission to write immediately, and stake 
your name and residence. As to Ms other ques¬ 
tions, I leave them to your own heart to decide. 4 * 

That evening, at an eady hour, Edward obey¬ 
ed the gentle hint conveyed in the answer to Ms 
request. 

With a beating heart, he ascended the several 
flights of stairs that led him to the " objeet 
sought," and was soon in the presence of the 
young girl. It was a small, plainly furnished 
room that he entered, where all around denoted 
the humble means of the occupants; bnt all waa 
neat and nicely arrange^nnd, truth to tell, he 
forgot all minor great joy at the 

fulfilment of his long A^^Vwish. 

Julia received him wiiWPlook of blushing 
consciousness .’that increased her beauty, and 
gave renewed strength to his hopes. After con¬ 
versing about her mother for some minutes— 
whose indisposition had compelled her to retire 
—Edward crossed the, room and seated himself 
beside his co m panion. 

" Lhave not yet thanked you for the kind par- 
mission granted to my request, Miss Darell; 
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tild before I do so, I most inquire if another 
question, asked at the same time, will receive 
an equally favorable answer ?" 

JoHe covered her face with her hands; and 
Edward, pitying her contusion, again spoke: 

“XVrhaps I have been too hasty in thus mak¬ 
ing known my sentiments; hut time can add 
nothing to my love; and though I can offer yon 
neither riches nor honors as my wife, a eomfbrt- 
sdble home and the devotion of a lifetime shall be 
yours." And encouraged by her silent emotion, 
be drew her gently towards him, and listened to 
the low, murmured words of gratitude and joy 
that gushed from her foil heart 

After the first thrilling emotions had passed, 
'Edward told her all his hopes and prospects, 
send repeated what he had before said, that her 
borne would be a humble one. But what mat¬ 
tered that to one whose dafiy bread depended on 
her own exertions, whose whole fife had been 
one scene of poverty, and who was now in the 
first enjoyment of "young love's dream ?" She 
would have shatod a dungeon with him, so that 
he but loved her. Long they convened; and 
Julie each moment realized more fully tlfe bless¬ 
ed certainty that her cares were at an end; that 
the strong arm, caressingly thrown around her, 
would shield hefr from fife's troubles; that.the 
warm heart beating at her side was hep*, an & 
hen only. 

Julie had often contrasted the happy young 
JffiesfiT other children with her own prematurely 
careworn girlhoodftand marbled at the differ¬ 
ence ; bpt in thefew first hours of her great joy* 
file experifinced an excess of rapture more than 
sufficient to atone for long,years of misery. 
Here was a mind capable of appreciating the 
depth and strength of his unselfish love, and all 
tibe best emotions of her heart were called into 
action by her humble opinion of her own merits 
and entire conviction of his goodness. * * 

" O, I am too happy, mama; my heart Is too 
ftffl of joy I" And she buried her face in her 
mother's bosom, and wept like a child. 

"Such emotionsdonbt last long, my child. 
Ton are very yotu^HHfcave seen but little joy, 
and fids great hjj^^^Htve were yon. Bnt 
never forget are not to last for- 

. urer." And the iSWa sighed over her own 
fiiattered hopes, her gay girlhood; her marriage, 
With its few short years of bliss; and the long, 
tad lhonths of her widowhood. 

But the widow's trials were nearly ended, and 
far last days were to be spent in peace and con¬ 
tentment, surrounded with fond, loving heartsi 

"I congratulate yon with all my heart, Ed- 


4n 

a 

ward," warmly exclaimed Albert Sutherland 
as they safiin the former's office, and talked over 
the events of fire past few weeks. 

* Thank yon; I wish yon had been as success- 
fol; but tell me more of the circumstances." 

" Why, it *£ amounts to nothing. 8fae left 
New Orleans three year* ago, and her husband's 
relations appear quite indifferent as to her fate. 
They either could not, or would not, give us any 
Information, bnt we have every reason to think 
that she must be in poverty, as her little property 
was gone ere Bhe left there, ft Is all the more 
distressing, as her father is dead/aqd has left all 
he possessed to her and her children." 

" I should not give up the search. Ton may 
find her where you least expect." 

" We do not intend to. But now, Ned, when 
am I to be introduced to the fair Julie ? Aufl( 
by the way, you have not yet tdM me her other 
name. I preetsne she has one." « 

“O, there's no doubt about that," eaid fib 
'ward, laughing. "And here it is,^ her own 
han&writing." 

"Julie ]>irelll Jpr Heaven's sake* Ed ward, 
what have*gap been thinking of? Why, it If 
Aunt A4eh& daughter!" 
i The young man caught up his hat and rushed^ 
out of the office, leaving his friend utterly be¬ 
wildered at his impetuosity. 

"Aunt Adala, dear Aun&Adela! ybn 
know me?" exclaimed Frank Rae, flinging hif 
arms ajprad her attenuated form, and pressing 
kiss after kiss on her pale lips, whtteKis bosom 
heaved with emotion, and the tears rolled down 
his cheek. 

" 0, how I have longed for this hour l'Hie eon- 
tinned. "And now it comes when least expect¬ 
ed. And my fair cousin, too," addressing Jufie, 
who sat beside Albert, blushing, and abont half 
ashamed of the cousinly liberty he had taken 
with her sweet lips; " how much joy has tlfis 
day brought me!" 

The widow and her child were immediately 
removed to Albert’s home, and arrangements 
made for them to dwell with him and Oiaodiae. 
Frank purposed, also, taking up his abode with 
them; and the family affaire in Jamaica were all 
settled by a trusty friend. 

Madame Dwell, by her father's wiH, received 
a handsome income during her life, bnt Jufie 
was heiress to his splendid fortune, with the tri¬ 
fling reserve of a small legacy to each of her 
three cousins. "It is best for yonng men to 
work for their Hying," so read the old man's 
will; " and as my grandchild, Claudine Suthe* 
land, is provided for, I leave all I possess to my 
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Jong lost daughter, Adeia, and her heirs, which 
•he will receive with my blessing/* f 

In the confusion and joy of making all these 
new family arrangements, Edward Franklin had 
beetf forgotten; at least by all bat Julie, and tq 
her his silence and absence were exceedingly 
painful. She longed to tell him all her joy, to 
set his heart at rest about the humble home he 
had so grieved about, to let Mm know he must 
no longer spend his bright days in a dingy office 
—4n fact, to have him share her happiness. 

What then was her distress when days passed 
<ta and still he came not; one, two weeks, and 
no word from him who occupied her every 
taught. She was in despair. Was he away ? 
Had he forgotten her ? Was he ill? At that 
taught she summoned courage to aoquaint Al- 
ftrt with her uneasiness, and he, vexed with 
himself fos neglecting Ms friend, hastened to 
learn the cause of his strange absence. 

' He found him in his office, hard at work with 
has pen, grounded with books and papers, 
and looking pale and careworn. The usual 
friendly greeting passed, and then Albert deli- 
cMflly introduced the subject uppermost in his 
mind, while Edward listened, with Ms free 
averted, so that his companion could not judge 
■of his emotions. At last, turning suddenly, he 
said: 

“ It is useless to speak of this, Albert I have 
straggled hard to overcome my feelings; but, 
thank fleaven, the worst is past, and I can now 
look my fete calmly in the face. Your cousin 
and I have met for the last time.** 

“ This will need some explanation, Edward,** 
was Sutherland’s half angry answer; for at that 
moment he thought of Julie’s tearful eyes and 
quivering Ups, as she told him her fears for the 
Otar’s safety. “My cousin’s happiness must 
not be sacrificed to an idle whim. If you have 
any good reason for your oonduct, I mast know 
itf* 

“Albert, you should know me too well to 
suppose that I would trifle with any woman’s 
happiness—least of all, one like Miss DureU. 
But it would be unmanly in me to compel the 
fulfilment of a premise, made when our relative 
positions were very different; when she felt tive- 
ly emotions of gratitude towards me, and when 
I even then blushed at my inabUity to place her 
ha her proper sphere. The case is very different 
new. Beautiful and rich, she can choose a hus¬ 
band among the honored of our land, can grace 
the circle nature evidently designed her for; and 
shall I place a barrier in her path—a hindrance 
to her happiness? Never 1 Heaven knows I 
ove her too well/* And overcome with his emo¬ 


tions, he buried his feed in his hands, and tanned 
away. 

In an instant his friend was by his side. 

“Yon will forgive my suspicion, Ned* I 
ought not to have judged you. But for Julie’s 
sake, let her hear your determination from your 
own lips* See her once again; explain your 
reasons, and convince her, if you can, that yon 
are right.’* 

He had promised to come, Albert told hm; 
and in feverish expectation, she passed the horns 
until his arrival; but now the time-piece on ta 
parlor mantel showed the time approaching, and 
her anxiety increased as each footstep sounded 
on her ear. Very beautiful she looked, her dark 
eyes flashing with suppressed emotion, her frir 
cheek flasked with crimson, and her beautiful 
lips quivering with her momentary disappoint¬ 
ment. Very lovely in the rich and elegant dress 
that displayed her graceful figure to pejfoction, 
and surrounded with the costly decorations that 
adorned the room. Her new life had given fresh 
charms to her beauty, and she revelled in ta 
enjoyment of those appliances of wealth, of 
which her childhood had been deprived, but 
which, nevertheless, were her proper surround¬ 
ings. Bat hark! he has come! 

Springing from her seat, she met Edward 
With, outstretched arms and a passionate excla¬ 
mation of joy fwhile fee, forgetfufof the resolves 
of cooler moments, .clasped her closely to his 
breast, and pressed warm kisses on her lip? cheeky 
and brow. ^ 

“ Why, 0 why, did you not'bome to share all 
my happiness ?” she murmured, as, after leading 
her to a sofa, he seated himself beside her, and 
drew her fondly jto him. “ Why leave me all 
these long days to weary myself with watching 
for your appearance, and to weep over my dis¬ 
appointments ?’* And the tears rose to her eyes 
at the thought of all she had suffered. “ And 
now you have come, you do not look happy, 
and you are thin and pale. Tell me, Edwpd, 
what has distressed you ?” 

“ You have judged rightly, dearest; that I am 
sorrowful, and selfish, seem, it is yomr 

good fortune that haa^^^M so. We can no 
longer be to each have been; no 

longer meet as we h^HKe; and I must no 
longer hold you to an engagement that prevents 
your fulfilling the bright destiny there is in stem 
for you. You are very young, Julie.; scarcely 
more than a child, both in yearn and knowledge 
of the world; and were I to take advantage of 
your inexperience and gratitude, and make yon 
my wife, the day would come when you would 
deqpise me for my presumption. I do not doubt 
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that you love me now; but when sometime 
hence you are surrounded by men whose devo¬ 
tion is flattering to those they love; when you 
know and estimate rightly the advantages you 
possess, you will smile at your girlish passion 
for the poor lawyer, and in time entirely forget 
him." 

'* Never!" and the beautifld form before him, 
drawn to its foUest height, and quivering with 
emotion, looked anything but “childlike.” The 
rosy color fled from her lip and cheek, and a 
look of terror was in her eyes, as if fearful of 
some calamity her utmost efforts could not avert. 
“ Never! never shall you lease me and sacrifice 
our happiness to your ridiculous notions of hon¬ 
or, your wicked ideas of woman's vanity. No! 
sooner would I fling away the glittering trash 
that has betrayed your love, than consent to 
break the solemn pledge that bound my soul to 
yours." 

" Julie, pray be calm," exclaimed her compan¬ 
ion ; for she looked and spoke like one bereft of 

sense. 

“Not till you promise to speak no more of 
parting; to be kind and good as you were in 
those happy days when you loved me, when all 
was joy and peace, and no worldly thoughts 
came to disturb us. And this then is to be the 
end of all my bright hopes, my anxious thoughts 
and trembling fears; and you cast my love away 
as a thing of little value, a ehildish feeling, that 
will pass with the object from my mind! O, 
Edward! why did you save me from my misery 
to plunge me into worse V* and strength and pas- 
teen gave way, and she sank weeping on the 
soAl 

“Julie dearest, look at me—speak to me; be 
uugiy if you will, but do not weep. Ton little 
know the agony it cost me to speak sueh sorrow, 
ftl words; but I recall them now, mid nothing 
hut your own will shall ever part us." 

The tear stained face was buried in his bosom, 
the quivering form held in a dose embrace, and 
in the rapture of that sweet reconciliation, both 
were repaid for the past agony. 

“Albert tells mEHofie is to be married 
next month," said^^^^Bae, as he sat beside 
Claudlne's work-^^HH fine morning, antd 
watched the operati JMf her embroidery needle. 

" Tea, she told me the news several days ago." 
And Hiss Sutherland’s voice was calm, bat the 
eoior deepened on her cheek, and the band quiv¬ 
ered that drew out a tangled thread. 

“Edward Franklin appears to be a fine young 
man," he continued, while he watched with in¬ 
terest her increasing confusion; “ and if all Al¬ 


bert says in his praises is true, he well deserves 
Julie's love." 

“I believe Albert does not exaggerate his 
merit. He loved Julie when she was poor and 
friendless; and when she became rich, most no¬ 
bly offered to free her from her engagement, 
fearing that her gratitude for his past kindness 
might influence her choice. I am glad she re¬ 
fused—such love ought to be rewarded." 

“ Ought all true love to be rewarded, cousin. 
Claudine?" 

“ Yes, when it is true." 

“ Then I claim some return for all I have be¬ 
stowed on my consin Claudine.” And Frank 
drew hfe chair a little closer to the work-table, 
and laid Ms hand on the little fingers so ner¬ 
vously attempting to perform their duty. “ You 
cannot have been blind, dear one, to the fact that 
’ your society has become each day more precious 
to me; that while with you I lose that sadness 
early grief had made habitual; in fact, that with 
you rests my fatore happiness or misery. I 
have fancied that your efforts to dissipate my 
sadness were sometimes made to repay my par¬ 
tiality ; but if they proceeded solely from your 
natural kindness, without reference to my affec¬ 
tion, hesitate not to say so; I deserve the pun¬ 
ishment for my vanity." 

There was little need of words; for in that 
blushing, downcast countenance, and heaving 
bosom, he read a fkvorabie answer to his wishes. 

“My own, my own!" he whispered, as he 
folded her in his arms. “Yoor precious love 
will banish ail sad remembrances. Heaven grant 
that I may never cause a sorrowful pang to your 
gay, young heart." 


It was the wedding day; a bright, sunny af¬ 
ternoon as ever cheered a young bride's heart. 
In a few hours rite solemn words were to be 
spoken that would link their fetes forever with 
those beloved ones on whom they had bestowed 
their wealth of young affection; and the two 
fair girls sat together in their room and inter¬ 
changed fond thoughts, and bright hopes of 
fattue happiness. 

Very diffe rent they appeared, as they sat side 
by side in that beantiful chamber, where so 
many of Claudine’s happy girl days had been 
passed—vary different but O, hew beautiful! 
Julie, with her calm, still look of perfect con¬ 
tent, and the lovedight burning in the depths of 
her large dark eyes, looked like an eastern prin¬ 
cess as she reclined on the. velvet cushions of her 
lounge* and areeaged sweet buds and glossy 
leaves to adorn her cousin's bright curie. And 
Claudine, with her blue eyes sinking beneath 
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Julie’s earnest gaae, and the bright crimson 
mounting to her forehead, held in her hand a 
tiny note, the bearer of sweet love words from 
her fond young betrothed. In all parts of the 
chamber are seen preparations for the bridal; 
from the heavy travelling trunks that stand open 
and half packed, to the rich white dresses, the 
delicate gloves, and tiny slippers. *, a 
“The wedding is over, the guests are all 
gone,” and the newfy married couples are about 
bidding adieu to home and friends, to wander for 
a few months 'neath the “ sunny skies of Italy.” 
There are mingled smiles and tears, and fond 
charges, and loving promises, era they depart, 
and Albert assures them he will “ take the best 
possible care of Aunt Adela,” and shakes hands 
with the two bridegrooms, and kisses the two 
brides, and they drive off, while he hurries back 
to console the weeping mother, parted for the 
first time from her darling child, to cheer her 
with hopes of the happy future in store for her, 
when a few short months shall have passed, and 
her child shall have returned to her ride. 


HANDEL AND HANGING* 

A wretched man—a private soldier—having 
to he hanged the other day in the Crimea for an 
uncommonly atrocious and cowardly murder, a 
band, as we are informed, preceded the prisoner 
to the place of execution, playing “ the Dead 
March V* No doubt Ibis was the Dead March in 
Sand, that sublime composition of Handers; so 
grand, so solemn, so funereal, yet so triumphal. 
This is just the glorious measure whereunto you 
would bear a hero in honor to his grave; but is 
it precisely the tune to which you would lead a 
criminal to the gallows % Those who selected it 
for that purpose would probably, with a similar 
taste in music and appreciation of Handel, dram 
a rogue out of the regiment to “ See, the Con - 
(peering Hero Comes PuncA. 

.. --«■ i 

CHILDREN'S TEACHING. 

In passing up the street the other day, we met 
two little girls of some seven or right summers, 
who, unmindful of what was going on, seemed 
as happy as two larks, and looked as beautiful as 
they seemed happy. Stopping at one of our 
candy shops, one of them made a purchase of 
candy—a large, nice-looking stick—and breaking 
it, gave her companion.halt, saying as she did it, 
“ Here, Mary, you may have the largest half, as 
you are the smallest.” Dear, artless child I what 
a lesson of usefulness was contained in thy sim¬ 
ple words! God bless you, and enable yon 
through fife to manifest the same gentle and sweet 
spirit! “ Here, Mary, you mar have the largest 
half, as you are the smallest. What teachers 
children sometimes are f —Fall River Monitor, 


We are only interested in others in proportion 
to the interest we take m ourselves, and look for 
in consequence from thesp. • 


THE MELODY OF SPR1NO. 


BT H. WARD. 


Am.—“ IV Botmy Beat” 

In lordly halls of splendid pride, 

Let fcrored minstrels sing; 

Give me, in full and flowing tide, 

The melody o t Spring. 

The morning songs of playfUl birds. 

That roam on buoyant wing, 

firing musle sweeter fhr than words— 

Blithe melody of Spring! 

They cheer the ploughman In his toll, 

Ay, happier than a king; 

Be bkeees, while he tuns the soil, 

The melody of Spring. 

The slek at heart, who feel the pain 
Of disappointment’s sting, 

Revives with joy, to hear again 
The melody of Spring. 

O'er all the hills and vales around. 

The woodland echoes ring; 

We hear in every dulcet sound. 

The melody of Spring. 

Jt brings to mind the sunny hours 
Of life’s young blossoming; 

While nature wakes, with charming powers, 
The melody of Spring! 


OUR OPPOSITE NEIGHBORS. 


BT MART A- LOWBLL. 

Fob three or four weeks, my maid Felice sad 
myself have been watching the movements ef 
the family who have recently taken the handsome 
brick house opposite. We saw the arrival, dm 
moving of the furniture, and all the appointments 
and appendages. They were unexceptionable. 
Whan I say that die house is in Eoulstone 
Street, a quarter of the city which is indisputably 
genteel, being the very centre of wealth, fashion 
and refinement, the reader will be satisfied tbat 
there is nothing farther to say. 

For myeelf, I have only to say that I am a 
single lady of a handsome property, and of con¬ 
siderable personal attractions, although of an age 
which I do not chooeestated in the cen¬ 
sus reports. As I ai^^^Hpting a history of 
myself, I fori justified^^HBg back some par¬ 
ticulars which my neigW sometimes inquire 
into rather too curiously. Felice is often asked 
what rouge, hair-dyes, and other toilet appendages 
I most patronise; and it is but a few days sinoe 
Bin. Flimsy, my next door neighbor, above, hr, 
qoired if I wore a* wig. Thanks to Bogle’s ex¬ 
quisite skm, rim will never find out Impertinent 
curiosity! 
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WdH,fctI mid, oti dMdty hm brea r ery 
mvch excited by the strange demonstrations at 
the opposite boose. I am dying to gel acquaint¬ 
ed with diem; but I am mortified to see that 
they close the blinds, or drop the curtains, when¬ 
ever Felice and I take our accustomed seat sat the 
front parlor windows, which, being a little higher 
than theirs, would give os a delightfhl opportu¬ 
nity of reconnoitering. 

For some time, we could not ascertain the 
name; bat at length, a beautiful silver plate was 
placed on the door,, and Felice, pretending to be 
frightened at a dog, as she was passing the house, 
ran up the steps, and found it was 8k Leon. 
The handsome gentleman who goes away every 
morning is of course Mr. St. Leon. He is very 
graceful and dignified. Mrs. St. £eon, too, is 
very beautiful; and there is a young lady there 
with long curls, whom we take to be her sister; 
and there is a veiy lovely child, who comes tod- ( 
dling to the door every time the father goes out, 
and kisses her little fist hand to him as he gom 
down the steps. Aa we cannot ascertain W 
younger lady's name, Felice and I have conclud¬ 
ed to call her Fannie for the present. There has 
been a very young gentleman walking up and 
down Boulstone Street, every day since the re¬ 
moval. He comes up on our side, and down on 
the 8t. Leon side, looking melancholy and inter¬ 
esting. We fancy him to be a lover of Fannie’s. 
This impression is strengthened by seeing her 
dart suddenly to the window one day after 
he had passed, and strain her eyes in the direc¬ 
tion in which he vanished. 

Within a short time, we have seen a carriage 
driven to the door, almost immediately ea the 
departure of Mr. St. Leon, and, an aged gentle¬ 
man, closely wrapped up, has been assisted up 
the long steps. The drive* then goes off 1 , but 
punctually comes back before Mr. St. Leon’s 
hour for returning. Mrs. St. Leon always comes 
to the door, and her face bears marks of excess¬ 
ive weeping. Felice with her usual aptitude, has 
given this old gentleman the name of Summer; 
and to the pale youth, who walks so languishing- 
ly, she has given the name of Spring. 

For a long time^Mrere unable to connect 
Mr. Summer whl^^Mmily; bat finally con¬ 
cluded that he nn^^Hprs. St. Leon’s fitther, 
and that the matcWiot suiting him, he only 
comes at such times as he knows her husband is 
absent I wonder if we have really bitupeu the 
right interpretation. Without the assistance of 
Felice, I should never have found out the whole 
of this little romance; but Felice is a very jewel 
of servants; and I reward every one of her dis¬ 
coveries with some present which excites her 


gratitude ,so much, that she generally taxes her 
ingenuity in a very remarkable manner for foe 
rest of the week. 

Monday Feb. 22.—Mr. St. Leon has just gone 
from dinner. Mrs. Bt Leon is looking anxious¬ 
ly from the window. Fannie and the child ac¬ 
companied Mr. St. Leon to the door, where, 
Futice thinks, he pressed her hand rather warmly 
for a wife's sister to perurit. Certainly he is fond 
of her. I wonder that Mrs. St. Leon allows 
Fannie to go to the door so often with him. A 
carriage stops. Her lather has arrived, but 
looks very sad and foible. I should no4 wonder, 
ft, after *U> hie poor daughter has made a had 
choice of her husband. He is probably a sad 
rogue. Why does her fother permit Fannie to 
stay with her? 

Ikesdoy.—Yesterday I gave Felice my brown 
satin. To-day she made a discovery. Mr. 
Spring, as ska calls the pale yomg man, rung at 
the door opposite, and was admitted by the ser¬ 
vant. Felice is certain foal Mrs. St. Leon was 
in the parlor when ho Went in5 and that she rose 
and threw her arms about his neck and kissed 
him. Really, I think our-opposite neighbors 
are no better'than they should bo. I shall cer¬ 
tainly never call there; and yet it would be a 
satisfaction to find out what kind of a family 
they are. Felloe was In the post-office to-day 
when foe servant carried in a letter to go by 
mail. She pretended to be looking at an adver¬ 
tisement over the letter-box; but in reality she 
was reading the address. It was written in a 
very fins hand and directed to St. Leon Kimriaid, 
London. Who can font be? 


Evening .—The curtains ere up in the opposite 
parlor. Fannie sits there with Mrs. St. Leon’s 
baby on her Up. Mr. Bt. Leon is just going up 
the steps, flood Heavens 1 fie is in the parlor, 
and positively kissing Fannie! I blush while I 
write ft. Poor Mnu St. Leon! I pity her, and 
yet she did so wrong to marry without her father's 
consent! But she has had her retribution. 

Sunday .—I intended going to church to-day, 
but I am so intensely occupied with my oppo¬ 
site neighbors, that I mast stay as home. Be¬ 
sides I have a cold, and if Rev. Mr. Spriggina 
calls here to-morrow, of course I shall give one 


of tliefp reasons* 

They are going to ride to church! Hare 
comes Mr. Si Leon. He is wafting on Fannie 
into the carriage fink Mrs. St Leon sits on 
the front seat and foe servant girl beside her! 
FeUee says that is probably to keep her in 


her place; as family secrets might be told out 
of the house if they were not kind to her. Felice 
shall get acquainted with that gfcL 
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Afow&y.—I am.abput tbed of confectmiag 
what that family can mean by tbtir atuauge m d 
extraordinary conduct. Nothing.bat the meat 
rgekleas disregard of the proprieties of life San 
account for it in the least This morning a Mg 
closejj veiled entered%he house, and we aaw her 
go into the parlor, where she fell into Mr. St 
Icon's arms. His wife going in at that moment, 
she deceitfully turned to her in the same way, 
hot evidently with lest cordiality. What can one 
think of them? 

Wednesday .—I find, by Felice, who has been 
over to call on the servant* that we have gone 
all wrong in onr conjectures. The very, pretty 
tittle romance which Felice and I hare been 
three weeks weaving, ha* turned into a very or¬ 
dinary, every day affair. 

Felice thinks that the girl put on a great deal 
of mock, dignity, when she told her how she had 
mistaken the character of the femily. It teems 
that “ Fannie/* is after ah, the tree Mrs. St. 
Leon, and the child is here, too I The lady 
whom we called Mr#. St. Igpn is Bister to the 
husband, not to the wife; and the old gentleman 
is Mr. St. Leon*s father, instead of hers. “ Mr. 
Spring,** as Felice calls, is a brother to the ladies, 
agd he is extremely dissipated. The husband y 
will not receive him at has house, hut Mrs. St. 
Leon disobeys his express commands in this 
respect, and often sees her brother. In this she 
is advised and upheld by her husband’s father, 
who believes that he will finally bo reformed by 
kindness. The old gentleman’s afternoon visits 
are with special reference to “Mr. Spring.” 
Finally the lady who entered the hawse on Mom 
day, was Mr. St. Leon’s ownmstar. 

So ends our romance, and I am so angry at 
finding everything so natural, that I hare refused 
to give Felice the muttony cloak which she has 
been teasing me for so long. Heigh ho! IwiU 
never undertake to guess histories through the 
windows again. My “ occupation's gone 1 ” 


AMISS FOB A BLOW. 

A visiter owe went into a school in BoWon, 
where he saw a boy and a girl on one seat who 
were brother and sister. In a moment of thought¬ 
less passion, the tittle boy struck his sister. The 
little girl was provoked, and raised her hand to 
return the Mow. Her ftoe showed that rage was 
working within, and her clenched fist was aimed 
at her brother, when her teacher caught her eye. 
H Stop, my dear,* said he, “ you had better kiss 
your mother than strike Mm." The look and 
the wood reached her heart. Her hand dropped. 
She threw her arms around his neck and kissed 
him. The boy was moved. He could have 
stood against the blow, but he could not with¬ 
stand a sister’s kim.—IT W. Wngkkt 


vABworors mioiuL appearance. 

Mr. Everett ’s beautifW and truthful description 
of the personal appearance of Washington, re¬ 
minds ns of a remark made by an officer of the 
Revolution—the late John Harston, of Massa¬ 
chusetts, who bad the good fortune to be & spec¬ 
tator in the House of Lords, in the year 1788 , 
when the Prince of Wales (the late George the 
Fourth) came of age. The hall was crowded 
with the most distinguished noblemen and gen- 
, tlemen of the kingdom—with great generals, ad¬ 
mirals and civilians—with all that England con¬ 
tained that 'day of eminence, dignity and rank, 
assembled to behold the heir apparent of the 
British crown take his seat for the first time as 
one of the hereditary legislators of the realm. 
Mr. Marsten scanned the brilliant assemblage 
with a critical eye, and was deeply impressed 
with the lofty bearing of many of the noble per¬ 
sonages who composed it; bat, said he in de¬ 
scribing the scene to his friends, “ I looked around 
in vain for a Washington 1 There was not a man 
in the House of Lords that day, who in personal 
appearance, dignity of manners, and majesty of 
deportment, could be compared with General 
Washington .”—Evening Qsstette. 


’ NICELY SOLD. 

A Lfeureoql paper, under the head of “ Strange 
Stupidity, tells non * gosling of a gentleman 
was recently served in one of the banks of that 
city. He had entered the institution with the 
intention of depositing £ 400 , one half of which 
sum was in gold, and the other half in notes. 
The latter he placed on the counter beside him, 
and commenced counting the gold, when a by¬ 
stander touched him on tne shoulder and called 
his attention to the beautiful decorations of the 
ceding, and their remarkable effect The gen¬ 
tleman looked up, in obedience to this kindly 
suggestion, and having fully admired the artistic 
effect, looked down again. His feelings under¬ 
went a very disagreeable change when he dis¬ 
covered that his notes and his polite friend had 
both disappeared, nor had the admirer of orna¬ 
mental architecture or decoration heard a word 
of either at last dates. 


INSURANCE QUIBBLE. 

The agent of the Transatlantic Telegraph 
Company has just returned from England with 
a fiea in his ear. It seems the lost cable was in* 
sured in England; but when application was 
made for the payment of insurance, the com¬ 
pany declined on the ground that the cable was 
exactly where the parties wanted it—at the bot¬ 
tom of the ocean! 

These British insure«|^^Kiave taken & hint 
from the story of the im^Hfor cook, who ap¬ 
proached the captain onFtSpaing with an anx¬ 
ious face, and said: M Massa, be anything lost 
when you knows where *tis?” “No, you fool f w 
said the captain. “ Berry glad to hear it,” said 
Cuffy, “ cos our new copper tea kettle just fell 
overboard. But ’taint lost, massa, cos we know 
where ’tis.”— N. Y. Mirror. 


and duty are like two palm trees, which 
4 ouiy when growing side by side. 
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HOI7SEKJIEAH1NO SONG. 


BT BXBTHJk BUBDOCX. 


Howe-cleaning Jubilee is come! 

Ia n’t the weather glorious? 

Now turn the house up every room, 

Ratoe a mbs uproarioa*. 

Post, and brush, and scrub, and dean; 

Let the neighbors know we mean 
All the household shall be seen— 

Make a noise vfotorioas! 

• 

Just after Lent we do begin 
(Providence permitting) 

To dust, and scrub, and paint, and clean, ■ 
Blake things fit to fire in. 

Bust, and brock, and sorab^aad dean, 
Cellar to the garret beam; 

(Hope the neighbors know we mean 
T’ hold a hubbub glorious!) 

Xrom garret roof to cellar floor, 

Spiders shan’t be spinning, 

Nor cobwebs hang behind the door— 

Make a new beginning. 

Bust, and brush, and scrub, and clean; 

(All except the brain, we mean— 

There alone am oohwabs mm 
Basting that's inglorious!) 


GULLY BALL’S COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


BT MART L MEANT. 

Mrs. Ball and Iter eldest daughter sat to¬ 
gether In the deepening twilight of an April 
evening, at times conversing earnestly, then re¬ 
lapsing into silent and apparently painful 
thought; for a shade of gloom rested on the 
young girl's countenance, and the mother often 
tented anxious glances from her thoughtful 
companion to her other darling, a bright little 
girl of nine years, who was seated on a low 
chair by her side. 

Theirs was the history of thousands in our 
broad land. Surrounded with comforts daring 
the lifetime of the husband and father, at his 
death they found themselves destitute save for 
the house in which they lived and its furniture. 
During the year that had since elapsed, unceas¬ 
ing had been thei^ffnts to obtain a livelihood. 
Mrs. Ball was fo^^^ in obtaining the plain 
sewing of three families, and this;, to¬ 

gether with the school which Emily determined 
to open, they calculated would amply suffice for 
the support of their little family of three. But 
Emily's plan proved a total failure. She was 
too young and inexperienced to succeed in her 
undertaking in a dtp abounding with public and 
private schools; mid after a pati ent trial of six 
months, finding it vain to hope for any oonsid- 

4 



stable accession to her pupila, who consisted 
only of a tew little boys and girls of the neigh* 
borhood, she dose d her school, and engaged to 
make various ornamental articles for a fattep 
store. 

It wes a toilsome and nnrepmnerative oocupn* 
tion, and Mrs. Ball soon peros i ve d the effect of 
such dose application on her de l i ca te Emily. 
She had lost three children by consumption? 
her husband had also fallen a victim to that 
dreaded scourge. No wonder bar tears wane 
ever on the alert for the two loved ones remain¬ 
ing to her; and seeing her patient Emily grow¬ 
ing thinner and paler from unaccustomed cotfe 
finement, she resolved on some other coarse ere 
it should prove too late. On this evening, them* 
fore, as on several preceding ones, they were die-* 
ousting the subject. The moat feasible plan 
Mrs. Ball at first thought would be to sell their 
pretty little dwelling and remove to a location 
where they could open a small store. But after 
mature consideration, they agreed that it waa 
too hazardous to embark their all in a bustne m 
of which neither had any knowledge. Besides, 
the part of the town in which they resided being 
yet new and but partially built up, they could 
not hope to obtain any considerable sum for their 
dwelling. Mrs. Ball had been warned of this by 
several friends, who suggested that it would be 
better to rent ha house and find lodgiags in the 
neighborhood for a time, till property should in¬ 
crease in value. 

“ I wonder what nnt we oould get for it?" 
said Emily, as ha mother re peate d the advice 
shehad received.' 

“Mr. Jones told me to-day that if I decide on 
renting it out, he will take it at ten dollars pa 
month, which is more than any house of its aim 
in the square rente for; but then this is so pret¬ 
tily finished." 

“ And what did you tell him ?" queried the 
daughter, anxiously. 

“ That I would beglad to have his fhmily here 
if I conclude on letting it. We oould easily him 
two or three rooms in tile neighborhood fa holf 
the rent he efface, a even lees. And fore or aut 
dollars a month weald be a snug little adctitien 
to our income; but there will be many ipaute* 
venieoees." And Mrs. Ball ceased abruptly, 
with a heavy sigh. Them was ailsnee for some 
moments. At length Emily said, hesitatingly: 

“ I have been thinking, motha, that if you had 
no objection to go into the c ountr y , we could 
perhaps get a Httie cottage far a low sent, and it 
would be much mom comfortable than living in 
rooms." 


“ So it would, my dear, bat them am 
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tioDs to this plan also. In the first place, how 
would it be about my work % I could not give 
that up. Then Anna would have to leave school 
and—” 

“ O, sister could teach me at home, mother,” 
interrupted little Anna, her eyes sparkling at the 
thoaght of the country, 

"Yes, darling,” replied her sister. "And 
now that I have mentioned it, dear mother, let 
me assure yon I have been pondering on this 
plan for several days, and arranging it very 
nicely in my mind.” 

If " Building castles, or rather cottages in the 
air;” and Mrs. Ball smiled somewhat sadly. 

"Kay, but on a very solid foundation,” re¬ 
plied Emily, with a return of her former gaiety. 
"If yon approve of my plan, suppose yoa ask 
Banner Blake, next time he ootoes, if there is 
any place in his neighborhood we could rent— 
yon know he has spoken of a village not for 
Bom his farm. Then perhaps I could get a 
school that would bring in something; or I 
oonld make up things for the stores, which Anna 
or I could bring in in the stage, or perhaps he 
would allow Anna to come sometimes in his 
wagon." 

" That would answer very well for my sew¬ 
ing,” said the mother; "but as for your work 
for the stores, I am determined you shall not un¬ 
dertake it again. If you oould get a small 
school—bat we will not make any calculations 
till we can speak to Mr. Blake.” 

Very impatiently did the Httle family await 
the arrival of the former, who served them 
with butter every Friday, and when he came, 
Emily hurriedly acquainted him with her project, 
mid asked his opinion. Farmer Blake, whose 
pleasant, goodhumored foes and manner beto¬ 
kened a kind and genial disposition, listened at¬ 
tentively to the young giri, whose changed ap¬ 
pearance, since her father’s death, had often ex¬ 
cited his compassion. 

" Well, 1 don’t know how it would be,” he 
began; "but we must talk it over a little. 
Qoorge,” to the boy in his wagon, " yoa know 
the few other customers remaining to be served; 
suppose you go to them and then drive round 
again, and I’ll be randy to go.” 

George nodded, and with a word to the two 
luge, well fed horses, was on his way, while the 
former followed Emily into the house. After 
exchanging a friendly greeting with Mrs. Ball, 
bs turned at once to Emily, and said: 

"As to a school, I hardly think there would be 
a chance of success. They have one in the vil¬ 
lage that is but poorly supported, and as for oar 
In^riiiitr neighborhood, there are children 


enough who never saw the Inside of a school- 
house, but their fathers are too miserly or too 
careless to attend to that. I wish we could raise 
a school, for my little ones cannot go regularly 
to the village, but I am afraid it would be no use 
to toy.” 

Emily’s countenance fell, and she could not 
trust her voice to speak. The former saw how 
deep was her disappointment, and racked his 
brain to devise some plan to further her desires. 

" I don’t know but you might get a few schol¬ 
ars,” he said, after musing silently some minutes, 
" if you would take produce or anything of that 
kind in lieu of cash.” 

"It would be just the same to us,” replied 
Mrs. Ball. 


" Strange how unwilling some persons are to 
pay for anything,” continued the farmer. " But 
let us make a calculation—have yon a scrap of 
paper handy V* 

Emily handed him a sheet of paper, and taking 

^ us pencil, he inquired " what will be your 
s. Miss Emily ?" with so comical an ex¬ 
pression that, despite her anxiety, she smiled aa 
she answered, " whatever were customary in the 
country.” 

“ Well, in the village school the charge is one 
dollar and a half a quarter for the little ones, 
two for the next class, and three for the largest. 
Will that suit yon, Emily V* 

She bowed assent. 

" Then I have two for each class, that will be 
three and four and six—thirteen dollars—cash, 
of course, for I have no fancy for trading. Then 
my nearest neighbor, Lewis, his five children 
will be ten dollars, and he will pay cash, I am 
pretty sure, or he would supply yon with wood 
for a part of it. There is Thompson, the next^ 
if you'll take butter—and theirs is as good as 
ours—they will probably send their children; 
and there’s a Mrs. Lee, I do think she would 
send her niece, if you’d 'take it out,’ as they 
say, in milk and cream. Yes, I’ll talk it over 
with some half dozen of them, and see if we 
can’t manage it. My wife would be delighted.” 

"But a house—how are we to obtain that ?” 
asked Mrs. BaH 

" O, for a house, I haw^^Khat will just suit 
you. I had it built for ap my wife brought 
up, bat her husband made up his mind to go 
farther off, so it has been vacant this year or 
more. 'Us a snug frame cottage with four 
rooms, and well fitted up with closets and such 
conveniences, for my wife took aa interest in H. 

"What will be the rent?” inquired Mrs. Ball, 
after she and her daughter had expressed their 
p l e a s u r e at this prospect. 
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“0, for the natter of rent, H isn't worth arrival of the wagon, in which they were soon 
any,” said the good-aatwed former, his ruddy comfortably seated and on their way to the 
cheeks assuming a deeper hoe; “ but I suppose country. They arrived at the fonn-honse before 
yon would not like to have it without rent, so sunset, and having taken supper, the strangers 
I will say two dollars per month." went to inspect their new residence, accompanied 

“ Two dollars per month!" echoed Emily, by nearly all the former's fondly. It was pleas- 
" O, Mr. Blake, that is almost the same as no antly situated a little back from the road leading 
cent at all." to the village, and its snowy walls and palings 

" Ton will think it quite enough when yon see (for Mr. Blake bad had the whole newly white- 
tiia place, for It is small and rough compared to washed) presented a pleasing contrast to the 
what you're used to. But still it is comfortable, verdant Adds around, and to foe woods in the 
mad a coat of whitewash will make it look like background now decked in spring's lively green, 
new. Then there is a strip of ground surround- A few peach, pear and apple trees opened their 
ing it that yon can garden in, Emily, and a lot in dainty blossoms to the breeee, which they filled 
tiie rear that will grow enough vegetables nearly with fragrance; and a grape-vine was already 
for the whole summer." putting forth Us tender leaves around the arbor 

The return of the wagon here interrupted the that shaded the back porch and pump house, 
former, and he departed, promising to learn little Anna tried the pump, and finding that it 
more about the prospect for a school by the sue- worked easily, brought to each o the party a 
ceeding Friday. The longed-for day came at draught of the dear, cold water, which was pro¬ 
length, though little Anna was confident it never nouaoed delicious. 

would, and the former's pleasant face bstoMfcd “ What a luxury that will be during the warm 

good news. ” season, mother?" said Emily, who was delighted 

"Well, friends, it's all settled, and yon can with everything, 
move as soon as yon tike." They now entered the cottage, which they 

" 0, how can wa ever thank yon?" began found as neat and comfortable as they had been 
Mrs. Ball. led to anticipate. Here their household goods 

“ Thank me for what. I would like to know? were safely stowed, Mr. Blake having run over 
I gue»s I'm the one obliged, in having a school on the arrival of the team to see that all went 
opened that my young ones can go to. My wife right It was dedded that the Balls should re- 
ls overjoyed; and most of the neighbors will main at foe form-house for some days, during 
send, as they wont have to pay cash. When can which they might arrange foeir tittle household, 
we expect you ?" and with tile help of Mr* Blake's sister sow foe 

" We can settle our affairs here in a few days," seeds and plant the flowers, which were easily 
said Mrs. BalL "One of our neighbors will pr o cu r a ble, in the garden. What a pleasant 
take foe house, and probably will buy most of task was this for Emily, with a cheerful oompan- 
the furniture that we will not take with ns." ion as Miss Jones proved, and with Am# al- 
" Then suppose I send my big team early most wild with childish glee, to assist in her 
next Friday to take out the things you will work! 

want; and I can take you all out in the wagon. All was soon reedy for foe fondly to remove 
for foe stage will not go within a mile of your from foe kind former's to foe cottage, which 
cottage." looked so pretty and homelike, that even Mrs. 

Mrs. Ball thankfully embraced this proposal. Ball ceased to think iegretfolly of foe home 
and he took leave. Thankful as the little family they had been obliged to abandon. The school 
were for the prospect opening to them, little was soon found to flourish beyond what they 
Anna was the only heart that retained its buoy- could have expected. 

ancy during thatAnr week. Every article was Emily was unremitting in her efforts to do 
endeared to foe tHfored mother as aqpociated good among those with whom her lot seemed 
with the loved aflf lost; and foe affectionate nowcast At first, her task was by no means an 
Emily participated in her foelings. The fumi- easy one. Some of her pupils were froward 
tare they deemed suitable for the cottage having and refractory, some dull and indolent; and the 
been selected, the remainder was disposed of at parents, with the exception of the Blakes and 
fair prices among the neighbors. Lewises, seemed to expect her to perform ndrades 

Early on Friday the " big team " drove to the in their regard. By degrees, however, she toe- 
door, and after foe allotted articles had been ceeded in winning the respect and affection of 
earefolly stowed into it, there was time left for a her young charges, and then her duties were 
few parting calls on particular friends, eat the comparatively light Her piano was an efficient 
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agent In her plans. The promise of a few totes 
would keepnp the flagging attention of die dull, 
and still the rude and boisterous. Flowers, teo, 
the natural playthings of children, what sweet 
rtkinisten to those young spirits did Emily make 
them! Rambling in the dim old woods in search 
of wild-flowers, how easy to lead die opening 
heart to the lore and worship of Him whose 
sweet creations seem designed to reveal him to 
us In a gentle, familiar light, while the grand 
and sublime hi nature teach us to bow down awe¬ 
stricken before his mighty power! Yet there 
were some who regarded all this as a mere waste 
of time, unwilling or unable to perceive that 
those young hearts and minds were gathering 
lore superior to that of books, to which they ap¬ 
plied with fresh vigor after their pleasant recre¬ 
ations. Others judged more wisely; and their 
encouragement enabled Emily to persevere in 
her course, until finally die change apparent id 
many of the children, and their rapid progress 
in learning, satisfied even the foult-finders. 

One day Joe Wiggins, a boy of thirteen, 
whose continual toil and jaded appearance often 
excited Emily's pity, came with a load of wood 
from Farmer Lewis. It chanced that Emily 
was playing on the piano, as usual before dis¬ 
missing her school, and attr a cted by the un¬ 
wonted sounds, he stepped quietly to the open 
window of the little parlor. She observed and 
bade him enter. After playing a few airs, she 
dismissed the children, and perceiving that Joe 
wris gazing intently on a crayon-drawing, asked 
if he was fond of such things. Without turn¬ 
ing his head, and apparently speaking to himself 
rather than replying to her, he muttered: 

“ Yes, I dream of such pictures, and I try to 
make them for myself; hut it's no use trying/’ 

"Have you ever learned drawing?” 

Starting at the question at if new only aware 
of her presence, with a strange smile and a 
short "no ma'am," he was hastening away; 
bat Emily insisted that he should rest while 
eating a piece of pie she brought to him. Her 
gentle and friendly manner seemed to impress 
him, for after a moment’s thought he offered a 
sort of excuse for his short answer, adding that 
he never learned anything except a little reading, 
writing and ciphering from a schoolmaster who 
once boarded with his parents. When Emily 
offered to instruct him in drawing, his face 
brightened, hut in an instant was clouded again 
as he replied, sadly: 

" You are very kind, miss, and I should like ■ 
to learn, but I have no time/’ 

" Could you not spare an hour in the even¬ 
ing V* said Emily. 


He shook his head flowty, and murmuri ng a 
word of thanks, sprang into rite wood-cart and 
was soon lost to sight Emily was still gazing 
after him, when Sarah Jones came over from the 
form-house, and from her she obtained some par¬ 
ticulars about the boy who had excited her com¬ 
passionate interest He was the oldest child o/ 
a man known for miles around as "Stingy 
Wiggins.” A farmer well to do in the world, 
his whole aim seemed to be to render bis own 
existence, and still more that of his fontilj, as 
irksome and wretched as that of the v eries t 
slave. From morn till eve, whether in his fields 
wafcchftxl that none of his hands lost a moment, 
or in the market constantly on the lookout to 
obtain the highest price for his produce, he gave 
himself no rest His wife, with only the assist¬ 
ance her eldest daughter, a child of eleven, 
could give, had the manifold duties of form- 
house and dairy to attend to. Joe, between Ms 
work at home and the occasional services for 
wl|^ the neighbors would hire him, was con¬ 
stantly employed. Even the two youngest chil¬ 
dren were made " useful ” in feeding the chick¬ 
ens, bringing in wood, etc. Stffl, their father 
was afraid they would grow up lazy and good- 
for-nothing ! When Emily had first opened her 
school, Mr. Blake had tried to prevail on hi^ 
avaricious neighbor to send his children, but he 
scouted the idea. In fact, his hatred to " book 
lamin’ ” amounted to a mania. He made it his 
boast that all the knowledge he had was to 
count np money, and that his children should 
have no more. Joe, as we have seen, succeeded 
in acquiring the rudiments of knowledge through 
a schoolmaster, who, on leaving, further grat¬ 
ified the studiously inclined boy by a present of 1 
a set of school-books, from which, however, he 
could gain but little, as H'was only occasionally 
that he could steal a few minutes, even at night, 
to devote to them. 

It was not an encouraging prospect truly, hot 
Emily resolved to make an effort in behalf of 
the boy. Accordingly, the next afternoon rite 
went with Sarah Jones to caH on Mrs. Wiggins. 
Taking a cross path through rite woods, they 
soon reached the form. EnriMfcad pictured it 
to herself as a forlorn, dungHalike place; bnt 
the house was in tolerable repair, and though 
there was no flower-garden (Mr. Wiggins was 
too great an utilitarian for that), a smooth grass- 
plat, in-the centre of which stood a blooming 
roee-bnsh, gave a pretty aspect to the place. 
Emily was rather surprised that they were al¬ 
lowed ; bnt was told by 8amh that the "green ** 
was for bleaching, and the rose-tree, which Joe 
had brought from the woods, Was Suffered to re- 
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main at the sohc itati oaa of Agnes, the youngest 
«kild, to whom the fether sometimes yielded. 

Mrs. Wiggins, a pale, worn woman, received 
her visitors hospitably, and invited them to stay 
fin* sapper, which would soon be ready, adding 
at aa inducement to Emily that if rite mentioned 
it, perhaps " father " would oonsent to send the 
two youngest children to school, which was her 
earnest desire. When Emily spoke of Joseph, 
She mother sighed and said she had a great deal 
of trouble about him; he was naturally one of 
She best hearted children, but his father crossed 
hint so much that he was growing sulky.aad 
stubborn—at least to his fether, far he was al¬ 
ways ready to do anything for her. 

While they were speaking, the fanner came in. 
He was surprised to see Emily, whom he in¬ 
stantly recognised as the “scheolma'am" he 
had once met at Mr. Blake's, and whom he 
rather liked, as, to use his own words, she was 
“a clever young woman, with none of your 
stuck up airs." He therefore said he was g^d 
to see her, and wrung her hand so heartily in 
proof of his pleasure, that her small fingers 
ached for an hour after. Emily, however, was 
willing to bear the pain, as the warmth of his 
welcome encouraged her to speak of the children 
daring the repast, at which none of them were 
present. But argument and persuasion were of 
no avail. He was “ set agin lamin'; poor coun¬ 
try folks had no use of it—it only put them 
above themselves, and made them good for 
nothin'. None of his folks had sehoolin', and 
he reckoned his young 'uns were no better than 
'em—so there was an end on V' 

Emily, despite this plain hint, ventured to 
speak of Joe, but was interrupted with; 

“ Look r e here, don't you talk of that ere boy, 
for it makes me mad, and I don't want to say 
nothin' to hurt you, ma'am, or miss, I s'pose 
would be more like the thing—" 

" O, call me Emily," interrupted our heroine, 
eager to ingratiate herself on account of the 
children. “ X dislike formality among friends." 

"Well, now, that's what I like," said the 
former, so evidently gratified that Sarah was 
fearful her compa^n's fingers would undergo 
another pressure; Tjm the distance between them 
fortunately prevented it. " But as I was sayin*, 
Emily—that's a pretty name, too—about that 
boy of mine, see what lamin' has done for. him. 
Why, mother knows it herself though she's al¬ 
ways takin' his port, and wantin' him to get 
more—X see him gettin' it, though. You never 
see rich a changed critter since thatplagy school¬ 
master put it in his head to wont schoolin'. He's 
gram and ngly as he con be, just 'cause he wonts 


to go to school, or be mopin' over books to lose 
his time. I'll have no rich foolin'—but it does 
make me mad to see him so cross-grained, and I 
can't beat it out of Mm, neither." 

Here Sarah Jones, whose risible emotions had 
been several times excited, burst into u fit of 
laughter. The feasor looked at her in amazement. 

"I wonder if a had temper was ever cured by 
beating 1" she said to him; "and the idea of 
calling such names to poor Joe, tbs kindest, 
most obliging boy in the whole neighborhood 1" 

" O yes, you all think Mm mighty fine, and 
that was what pooty nigh spoilt him first, and 
the plagy books finished it." 

Emily Mated that a little Indulgence might be 
beneficial to the lad, especially as knowledge was 
aU he wanted; and when the father replied that 
be had other things for him to do, she suggested 
that the evenings might be pl ea sa ntly and as* 
folly spent in his own way. 

“O yes, yes, I know all about that Set 
moping over books half the night, and then 
toy abed till dinner-time. That wont do forme, 
certainly." 

Badly was obliged to yield the point For a 
month more, she heard nothing of "Stingy 
Wiggins "or his family. 

Ons afternoon, having extended her ramUe 
with her pupils further than usual, she was hur¬ 
rying alone through the woods, when loud erisa 
from Wiggins's house arrested her attention* 
She stopped hesitatingly, hot recognizing the 
voice of Mr. Wiggins, she discarded all scruples 
and hastened in. it was a painful scene on 
which she entered. Little Agnsswas lying upon 
the bed wish her mother hanging wildly over 
her, her father, pale and haggard, standing in 
speechless distress, Joe kneeling toeide Ms 
mother weeping convulsively, and the two oth¬ 
ers standing apart pale and tearfel. On per¬ 
ceiving Emily, Joe sprang up hopefully, and 
quickly informed her of what had happened. 

The little girl hod been sick for some days, and 
that afternoon was left in her fetter's cbaige, 
with strict cautions not to give him anything, as 
he was entirely Ignorant of medicines. In the 
interim, however, the child had a violent spell of 
coughing, and anxious to give her some relief, 
the father seised a bottle of laudanum, supposing 
it to be cough drops, and gave a half spoonfol. 
Just as she swallowed it, Joe entered, and. per¬ 
ceiving the open bottle and the spoon, cried out 
in si arm. His cries brought in his mother, who, 
on learning of the mistake, could only ay and 
caress the ehfld who was already slaking into the 
fatal stupor. Emily's arrival was providential. 
With quick presence of mind, she gave the sim- 
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pie remedies at hand, and ere aba left foe house 
ibeknew that danger was past. 

The taker's giatitnde to the preeerrer of his 
favorite child was deep and lasting. Emily, by 
the mother's desire, took advantage of it to 
press him again to give his children some little 
education, and unwilling to refuse her, he yield¬ 
ed. He became reconciled to Joe, too, and gave 
him permission to attend Emily's school all the 
fell and winter, ifhe choee,fbr heconld do wifor 
out his help! 

Joe and the two Uttle giris, Becky and Agnes, 
were sent to school; and their progress whs sat¬ 
isfactory to the delighted mother, and equally ao, 
it wee suspected, to the fether, though when 
spoken to on the subject he always said they 
might be better employed. Jane, the elde st 
daughter, cared nothing for school. “ She was 
her daddy's own gal," ae he said. But when, 
to the increased astonishment of the neighbor¬ 
hood, Emily's representation induced him to al¬ 
low his wife to hire a girl for help in domestic 
mattere. Mis. 'Wiggins took care that Jane 
should enjoy equal advantages. 

“ Hallo, what nonsense are yon up to now !" 
was Mr. Wiggins's salutation to Emily, as he 
saw her in the garden one fine afternoon in the 
succeeding summer, and at her smiling invita¬ 
tion, went in to “ take a look at all her fine 
doins'." Emily pas arranging a bouquet of her 
choicest towers to send to Mrs. Wiggins by Joe, 
who was yet in the school-room practising his 
favorite pursuit, drawing. The tamer smiled, 
ae he watched her slight, snowy fingers moving 
so dexterously among the fragile blossoms. 

“ There's lots of sich things over at our 
place now. Joe and Beck and Ag were busy 
afi the spring through layin' out a garden. 
Every youngster about the neighborhood is 
going stark mad about flowers and all sich—so, 
of course, mine must go the same way. So 
they got around me, and I see their heart was 
set on it, 'tic'lariy Joe's, and be'ssuch a changed 
boy now, fofit I don't want to plague Mm. , I 
say, what did you do with him t He's jest like 
he was long ago, when he was a llftie gaffer, 
only better I do think. I never thought I'd have 
sich comfort with him, as since you've had him 
in hands." 

Just then Joe came out of the schoolroom, 
and she would have changed foe subject, but foe 
former went on: 

“ Here, Joe, maybe you'll tell me what Miss 
Emily wont. I do want to know what she's 
done with yon to make you sich a different boy; 
you never get into the mumps now-a-days." 

Emily felt painfully embarrassed for foe shy, 


sensitive boy, whose crimson cheek showed his 
boyish mortification at being thus spoken to in 
her presence; but she felt that her daily incul¬ 
cated lessons were not wholly unavailing, when 
at foe last words tears rose to the lad's eyes, and 
pressing his Bps to Ms father's rough, br o wn 
hand, he murmured: 

“ Dear fether, I hope I shall never displease or 
grieve you again." 

The fether was taken by surprise. He had 
partly withdrawn his hand, but with a better im¬ 
pulse he passed his arm around his son and 
kissed the broad, fooughtfel brow; then draw¬ 
ing bis hand across his misty eyes, and clearing 
his throat, he tamed to exchange a friendly greet¬ 
ing with Mrs. Ball, who came to invite him into 
foe house. 

“I should like to know what's come over foe 
boy, that's a foot," the former said to his wife 
that night, as he was telling of his call at foe 
teacher's. 

|bs. Wiggins laughed—laughter, merry jests, 
and above all, time to enjoy them , were no stran¬ 
gers to foe old form-house now—as she replied: 

“ Some of our neighbors would like to know 
what has come over yon, too." 

“ So they would, and it’s more'n I can tell, 
less it be some of that connin' little gal's doin's. 
But I tell you what, mother, we wont do as well 
this year as we used to. Let's see." 

And foe former began tb make calculations of 
what he should probably lose, with a comic grav¬ 
ity, unlike foe sordid, grumbling calculations of 
other times. His wife listened placidly. When 
he had finished, she said: 

“ Ton have calculated our losses—now begin 
and count up our gains." 

“No, I cannot do that,"he replied slowly and 
with feeling. “ It is easy to reckon our losses— 
a few dollars'll cover them; but our gain*— 
who could begin to reckon them ?" 

Who, indeed ! And who could estimate foe 
influence for good exerted, fat more than that 
family, by foe young teacher! Who foresee all 
foe finite, fortune and eternity, of foe seed sown 
and nurtured in many a young heart within that 
little schoolroom ! There mmt none to re g re t , 
but many to Mess foe day tnat first saw the little 
cottage become the abode of foe “folks from 
town," who, as foe time glided tranquilly by, en¬ 
joyed in foe faithful fulfilment of duty a peaceful 
serenity of mind and pure heart-happiness, 
which many of foe great and courted of high 
places might envy. 


There are few people who are more often in 
the wrong than those who cannot endure to be so. 
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THE SOII0 OF THE MARINES. 


II MAST r. uun. 


0, the sea, the sea hath a charm fbr me, 

As I list to its changeless roar, 

And rd rather nil to the sound of the gale 
Than wander the green earth o’er, 
nd oft as I gaae into other days, 

I gray that my lot may be 
In the fhtare cast as hath been my past, 

On the breast of the hearing sea. 

For ’tie joy to ride on the billowy tide, 

And watch the bounding spray, 

Aj the tinted clouds that the sky ens hr o u d, 

Bnald the riUng day. 

And with rapture I gaae on the sun’s first rays, 
Gliding the sparkling ware, 

As with asure and gold of beauty untold, 

Old ocean’s brow they lare. 

And at setting sun, when the day is done, 

To watch in the for-off west, 

The amber and blue form a glorious hue, 

XJhe halo that folk orer the blest; 

Ax*d dream at I gaae, of times olden days, 

Of joy and lightsome mirth, 

Ere for away I was lured to stray, 

From my childhood’s happy hearth. 

And often I hear when the tempest’s near, 

The voice of the angry wares, 

Aa wKh waging scorn it points to the bourn, 

Where the sailor will And a grass; 
let I never fcar when He roios I hear, 

For ’tis sweeter for to me, 

To sink to rest on the ocean’s breast, 

Than be laid ’ne&th the greenwood tree. 

I could calmly sleep In the mighty deep, 

Where the waters my brow would lare. 

Where the olonds might weep,and the stars would keep 
Their vigils o’er my gram; 

Where a seaweed pall would o’er ana foU, 

And droop on my bed of gold; 

Where mermaids foir would wreathe in my hair 
Gems of unearthly mould. 


THE ENCHANTED CAMEL* 


BT DB. J. Y. C. SMITH. 


Thosb who bays travelled in oriental conn- 
triflB are familiar with the fact that lore for the 
marvellous is a characteristic of the people. It 
is in te rw o ven with their thoughts, waking or 
*epto*i and their traditional stories, like their 
modem imaginings, abound with extraordinary 
exhibitions of exuberant fancy. 

80 recently as at the commencement of the 
year 1851, the writer passed through a desolate 
motion of the desert of Arabia, between Egypt 
and Syria, with a friend who cheerfully shared 
with him the privations and vexations which be¬ 
long to all expeditions on camels. 


Usually, the caravan got tader way about 
daylight in the morning, and came to a halt at 
four o'clock hi the afternoon. From that hour, 
tiH dark, the were fed, the sheik baked a 

doura cake, and we cooked or rather ate a kind 
of meal that was christened a dinner. 

Through the day, the customary rate of speed 
could not hare e xc eede d twenty-five utiles, at the 
farthest. By timing the gait of the camels, the 
halter of ose being tied to the crupper of the 
other, we-rarely aooompliahed three miles in ax 
hour. It is a tedious mods of tra xal tfcig, hut it 
is not probable that any other method will super¬ 
sede it, fbr crossing the great deserts of Africa, 
in hundreds ef years to coma. Thera is not in¬ 
land commerce enough to warrant railroads or 
canals in those arid regions; and if either wen 
constructed, the drifting of impassable sand 
would ultimately' deifcoy any known device of 
n^>n that might be suggested* The ca mel , 
therefore, fitted by its peculiar anatomical struc¬ 
ture for the very localities when they am so 
very serviceable, can never be dispensed with 
while nomadic life continues. 

After rapleniriting our stomachs, and the sheik 
and his slave had lighted their pipes, we filled 
otus also, and gathering round the apology for a 
fire, made and replenished every few minut es 
with bits of sticks, dry grass, and such rubbish 
as could be picked up on the sand through tbs 
day, aa a group we were natty quite happy. 

While the volume* of white tobacco smote 
ascended from the bowls, and in small olends 
rated away in the air, tha e&mela, lying down 
and grinding their dry beans, s e amed to partie* 
ipute in the enjoyment. ▲ question arose re¬ 
specting the iateffigenee ef then awkward, 
beasts. Certainly they have a small brain, witiL 
a huge body. With that organ a few sine 
larger, it is presumed it would be difficult to 
numage them. As it is, means an beautifully 
adapted te ends. They were designed to occupy 
precisely the place in which they an found. 
Without them, the Bedouin Arab ottid not ex¬ 
ist, as ht now does. 

But it wqpld take up too much time to diacam 
tbs beautiful law of imtora, which has provided 
for the physical well being of every grade and 
kind of organized brings from man to a monad, 
and hence we shall proceed at onoq to onr story. 

To a conversation in regard to the instinets 
of the camel, and its intelligence, and a query as 
to whether they profited by their experience, the 
shiek smmed to listen with profound attention. 
Of comae he could net understand English, but 
we could speak enough of the Arabic to give 
him the gist of the subject. 
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Story-telling ira distinct branch of business 
in the East* recognised at an derated profession, 
because it implies a tenacious memory, a familiar 
acquaintance with the dements of humanity, 
the virtues and rices of society, and, lastly, they 
are supposed to cnitiratB a purity of language, 
by taking the place of authors in other coun¬ 
tries. Shomah Hessen or, as he was called 
by his friends, Sheik Shomah Hessen—had been 
a great traveller, and knew the bearings of the 
prominent objects in the desert, from- Sues to 
Sinia, or from Cairo to Hebron, better than any 
Arab engaged in carrying frangees and howadjis 
over the trackless semi. 

Sheik Skomah Hasten was not so old hot that 
1 m had a fall complement of wires, who did 
pretty mnch as they chose when he was from 
home; but they were ruled mnch as he managed 
his camels, on retnrning^-that is, they were fed, 
and sometimes abased. 

On one of his returns, which was at an unex¬ 
pected moment for his fhithfrd household, the 
door waa dosed, the water jar broken at the 
threshold, and an old camel left in the care of 
his yoangest helpmeet to be recruited was gone, 
and the inmates of the domicil also. Hasson 
made no outcry among his neighbors, but ham¬ 
pered his camels, after unlading them, gare them 
a generous supply of food, and then set to work 
to enter the premises. 

Hasson's stare, Gebab, had related the aifeir 
thus far, when foe sheik laM down his pipe, 
stroked bis flowing, grisly beard, bowed towards 
Mecca, and said: “ Jran ge e o a ll foil is true, 
as related by foe slare. Bathe may make mis¬ 
takes, or neglect to speak with rererence of the 
Prophe t ■ bl e ssed be foe memory of the just, 
and I will thessfere tell yon myself of the won¬ 
ders-that belong to the land of foe believers." 

He took a long breath, rufced his turban so 
foot the air might eoel his head, shorn the day 
before, crossed his legs anew, and again paid his 
ris p to to to the point of compass indicating foe 
dfo eitl on of the Holy City, and then commenced. 
Gobab, foe slave, pot himself in a position to 
brace his feet, in case be should be frightened. 

"With considerable effort, the lock gave 
way, and on entering, there stood the old camel 
staring me in the face. Beaching out my band 
to take the holler, it was gone. I then put my 
hand to his neck and gave the sound, duck, 
duck, to make him lie down, font a noose might 
be slipped over his nose, but he never moved. 

“'Very well/ said I So myself; 'there is 
something in a bag that wilt bring yon oat of foe 
house, if anything remains persuasive in bariey/ 
I opened a sack and placed a generous mess in a 


skin and returned with-the fodder—who* le, he 
had disappeared! 

“ The hour of prayer had arrived, so spread¬ 
ing a mat, and salaaming according to foe di¬ 
rections of the book, I omitted nothing which 
oar faith demands. On rising and opening my 
eyes, there stood the camel directly over me, bat 
immovable. CrawKng out from under his huge 
body, avoiding his legs, and rising to mf feet— 
he was gone! Not a tread had been heard— bo 
noise broke upon the stillness of foe house save 
foe working of foe jaws of foe hampered beasts. 

“I now resolved to explore foe interior of the 
house, and ascertain what this absenteeism of the 
whole family canid mean. On popping my head 
into the door, there stood foe camel again— 
stiff, apparently, as though he were made of 
stone. Looking again towards Mecca, foe foun¬ 
tain of light, and repeating the tabib, which is 
confessing unlimited confidence in foe protection 
of the Prophet, I boldly squeesed be tw ee n his 
tall, bony limbs, and thus got beyond him. 

*' Entering foe harem, there sat all my wives 
on foe divan, dressed gorgeously—fast asleep, 
but bolt upright. Touching Allem Bulec, foe 
youngest—fair as a Illy, sweet, too, as a newly- 
plucked rose, who cost me three hundred pias¬ 
ters of a Jew dealer—the camel Icreamed, hut 
Allem moved not. What was particularly 
frightful, no effort of mine could remove her 
from that position! There foe old camel stood 
in his place, repeating foe horrible noise, which 
I was quite sure would be heard at a great dis¬ 
tance, and attract somebody to foe place. 

“Next I tried to raise my oldest wife, foe 
mother of a son now in foe army of foe pafoa; 
but she was in precisely the same fixed position. 
At that juncture, it was first perceived that 
neither of the four were breathing. This dis¬ 
covery shocked me exceedingly. But arming 
myself with new courage by repeating foe tabib 
again in a loud voice, they simultaneously 
opened their eyes! 

“ * Allah is great,' said I, ' and Mohammed 
is his prophet 1' The words were no sooner eat 
of my mouth, than nothing remained in the 
room hut foe divan on whiob they had been sit¬ 
ting and my solitary self. 

“Night was fast approaching. A question 
came up in my mind what it was best to do. 
There were either four enchanted women kt the 
house, or none at all—besides a oamel. On the 
whole, it was concluded there would be lees dis¬ 
turbance with foe working camels, outside, and 
therefore I enveloped myself in the boumouse, 
and snugly edged up by foe side of one of then, 
for foe sake of the warmth to be afforded. 
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" B wis now dirk, when everything wag ar- 
ranged for repose. But before dosing my eyes* 
I went through with the prescribed prayers under 
circumstances of peril. I had confidence in the 
■n eurit/ which a fafthftd Moslem has in the pro¬ 
tecting arm of the Prophet. A Christian, under 
any manifestations of an evil spirit, has no such 
maonroe. With a conscience void of offence, 
■md a resolution to live up to the tenets my 
tebers had p rofes se d , I soon fell into a sweet 
tenter, which mart have lasted till near 

l l tt wig K* 

M Sometiking was pulling at my toes, on 
ranking. I started up, when what should I see 
hot the old camel, with paaatns slung on either 
side, and my four wives stowed away in them, 
two In each. A small Nubian slave sat on the 
front of the saddle, holding the halter.« They 
sfi beckoned to me to get in, but said nothing. 
* Very well/said I to myself, ‘a man has a per* 
fck right to go with his own family. Had they 
been strange women, or the camel not my own 
pro p er ty, I should have shaken my head in the 
negitiive. As H was, I ditched, when down fell 
the camel on his knees, but utterly refused to 
lower his haunches. 

** It was excessively awkward to mount while 
he was in that ugly position. As for stepping 
Into the panniers, that could not be done. Two 
was enough for any basket, were it ever so capa¬ 
cious, especially when they were Women. To 
my amassment, the slave neve* offered to slide 
father back, beyond the hump, his appropriate 
place; nor did he attempt to make room for me 
by moving from where he ought not to have 
bara. M 

Karan emptied tik ashes from Us pipe, and 
recharged it with the real Syrian string-leaf. 
This was an indication of being comfortable. 
Oar impatience would hardly allow so much 
rat, or rather break in the narrative. We were 
anxiously waiting for the remainder. He re* 
aimed: 

u Waiting for the slave to make room, but per¬ 
ceiving be bad no intention of doing so, I caught 
up a eourbash and gave him a terrible blow over 
teheed. ‘MoustibeI—-slave/ said I, ‘by the 
beard of Abu Talib, your body will be in two 
pieces if I strike again/ 

“But the threat never moved a muscle of his 
tee. My wives stared at me, but said nothing. 
D et ermi ned to be up to my word, I took a swonl 
which was always worn when trsvelUng^-formy 
indignation was boundless—and smote the black 
rascal. Instead of streams of blood or a 
soaped carcase, they had all disappeared— 
shop,, camel, wives and housings! This was a 


dBeuufea. I was convinced that the eVfl spirit 
Ho nd u ras the same that once tempted tbs 
mother of the Prophet—had a hand in them 
strange phantasmagoric changes. 

“With this solution of the cause that was 
operating to try the strength of my faith, a new 
resolution animated me to resist Us influences 


on myself. I therefore again turned towards 
the Caaba in adoration, and touched my head 
reverentially three times to the ground—repeat¬ 
ing at each the pfoyOr against demons. Nothing 
can st and against that most efficient and sov- 
tm%n antidote to whhcmft and demonology, 
flke that solemn c er e mony . Often the Prophet 
hfaneetf rebuked the wicked attentions of Maok 


spirits, by resorting to the same excellent device, 
which a ri ght be recommended even to infidel 
dogs. 

“ A question arose in my mind thus. 7 ‘Where 
is the camel 1 where my four wives ? Scarcely 
had the thought been matured, when -the old 
camel stood by my side. The baskets were 
gone, the women had disappeared, but the impu¬ 
dent slave was holding on to the tail of the an¬ 
imal by his teeth I A sight so novel moved my 
mirth. I laughed outright—ay, and long too. 
How ridiculous! holding on at the tip of the 
tail with one's teeth I Suddenly the tail com¬ 
mented swinging to and fro, which brought a 
hard strain upon the Nubian’s jaws. Still he 
held Us grip. 

“After walking round the camel several 
times, to understand as fer as possible whether 
it wps a real beast, and the swinger what he ap¬ 
peared to be, a man, a voice was heard directly 
overhea d calling ato by name. Palling on my 
knees, feting M ecc a as before, I said: ‘O, 
Prophet, I am an honest believer, always rising 
at the call of the Imeum for early prayer; and 
if I live, k is my derire to make the holy pil¬ 
grimage to the tomb of the friend of tite fefthfuL 
To be a hadghi, is an ambition that it is lawftil 
to indulge.' 

“The voice Said, in a soft, persuasive tone: 

‘ The camel cannot stoop to thee, O man of 
almsdeeds 1 ap to his neck and seise the 

saddle-pin/ 

“ I obeyed the directions, and found m yie lf 
going through the air at the rate of five hundred 
miles an hoar. The Nubian slave quickened the 
camel, if he slackened speed, by grinding his 
teeth to the quick of the tsiL My turban blew 
off, the bourneoet was rat, and it was with ex¬ 
treme difficulty I could bold on to the saddle- 
pin. At last the camel came to a halt before a 
splendid palace somewhere in the dominions of 
the Shah ef Persia. The slave let go of the tail 
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and walked to the gate. Sentinels bowed at his 
approach—presented their arms, as though he 
were a person of distinction. Mnafic was heard 
within, and the sound of revelry pervaded the 
whole region. 

“ Soon after the disappearance of the fellow 
who had been riding through the sky at the ex¬ 
tremity of a earners tail, the great folding-gates 
opened, and a procession was seen coming down 
the marble steps. First came the pasha of the 
place, followed by two hu n dr ed of his own sons 
dressed in scarlet. Their beards were stained 
with henna, their nails were secured in silver 
cases, the sign of gentlemen, and they smoked 
golden pipes. After them, came their mothers. 
They were beauties—each of whom would have 
sold at Asuan for two thousand piasters. Con¬ 
trary to the customs of the true believers, they 
were without veils. At the demoralizing exhi¬ 
bition of the feces of women, thus exposed, I 
was shocked. 

‘‘By degrees we became accustomed to things 
which a sense of modesty would at first con¬ 
demn. This is a common custom in Christian 
countries; but they are in darkness, nor can 
they be taught till the book of the law Is placed 
before them. 

“Following the females, were six hundred 
little boys. They were pipe bearers to the 
pasha. A11 Hie while I sat on the camel. 
Dancing girls, in the witchery of their charms, 
were performing each side of die procession, and 
lastly, a troop of horsefoen brought up the rear, 
mounted superbly, with golden hilted swords by 
their sides. Various interesting gyrations were 
performed, led off by the pasha. As they passed 
and re-passed me, they bowed gracefully. The 
camel returned the civility, and then die music 
gave forth an increased volume of sweet sounds. 
Lastly, marching directly up to me, the pasha 
pronounced an oration on the art of managing a 
wife. 

“‘Thou art/ said the great man, ‘dieonly 
husband in the country in which thou reddest, of 
all die subjects of the pasha, who can rule a 
woman. Thy feme has been sp^td over the 
world; and it is for the twofold purpose of hon¬ 
oring one who has found out the art of having 
peace at home, and compensating thee for die 
fevorthou hast conferred on the fetibftd by the 
force of example, that Mowadak, prince of the 
enchanters, has transported thee hither/ 

“ Of course he was thanked in co urt e o us lan¬ 
guage for the flattering encomiums on my suc¬ 
cessful system of domestic discipline. 

“‘May it please your Highness, Great Pasha/ 
■aid I, ‘I was not conscious of meriting civilities 


or compensation for maintaining peace in my 
own house. Since you are pleased to give me 
credit for it, in this public manner, I shall not 
conceal the art. 4 

“* And what is it V eagerly asked the pasha, 
the whole pro ce ss i o n repeating it like an echo; 
‘ what is it V 

“ ‘ First, they are provided with all the rice 
they can eat; hunger provokes discord and fam¬ 
ily jam. Secondly, they are under no restraint, 
but go where inclination moves them; conse¬ 
quently they would be ashamed to go to disrep¬ 
utable places. Thirdly, a full stomach makes a 
merry heart, and liberty never weeps for bond¬ 
age ; therefore, there is more laughing than cry¬ 
ing on my premises. 1 

“‘Atthat, they all cried with a load voice, 
‘briag-him the pearls/ 

“ Forty slaves, bearing each a tray of pearls, 
came to me, fell on their knees, and so did the 
camel. My eyes were opened, and lo 1 tbdtie 
were the panniers, my wives and myself on the 
beast. They helped themselves to bracelet^ 
rings and anklets of pearls. I filled my bosom 
and all the spare places in the panniers. 

“ ‘ Cluck , cluck / said the pasha. In an instant, 
I was standing aft my own door 1 Poshing back 
the bolt, in I went, and there sat my four wivutf 
in smiles, delighted to see their lord. 

“‘Explain tins wonderful scene to me/ salt 
I; ‘explain.' 

“‘Why/said they all, ‘after you swallowed 
the hot liquor from the Christian infidel's bottle, 
your senses departed. You laughed, sighed, 
pretended to be alarmed, and talked incessantly 
about a camel, a Nubian slave, and our inability 
to move. Nothing has happened to us or to the 
camel/ 

“I instated that enchantment had been used— 
that what I have related was reality; but wae 
obliged to confess, on the testimony of four wit¬ 
nesses, no one had been enchanted but rnyseH— 
and the enchanter was confined in a bottle till s 
Christian let it enter my own stomach, when he 
took possession of my brain, as he does of youm, 
0 Christian infidel 1 Hereafter, let your example 
correspond with your precepts—nor tempt the 
faithful to deal with enchantments which aqp 
imprisoned in bottles 1“ 


CoifPLiMENTABT.—An enthusiastic admirer 
of our distinguished Boston orator, admitted 
that Washington was a great and good man, baft 
said “ it remained for Mr. Everett to bring him 
out." Seriously, however, the enthusiasm cre¬ 
ated everywhere by Everett’s oration, is a proof 
of the power of the orator, and of the good 
taste and warm patriotism of our people. 
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“lotos first kiss,” 


BY PUBAM. 


O, wfsAt b there In lib mom met 
Then ferret feat kbe— 

The chaste, pen ftettag of * tool 
Overflowed with bUw. 

The langnage of the heart more plain 
Than tongue con speak— 

Whloh, ooietiif from the heart, awre wards 
Would make hut weak. 

The emblem of a tb that binds 
Two souls aa one— 

The harbinger of joy that lasts 
Till life has goo*. 


. HR. JOHN GRAHAM, BACHELOR. 


BT FRANCES A. SHAW. 


“ How pleasant and cosy it is here, this even¬ 
ing! No wife to weary me with her insipid 
prattle, or vex me with her perpetual teasing and 
whining; no children to raise np Bedlam around 
me, and be the plague of my life. Old bachelors, 
indeed! Let the world deride oar single estate 
as it will, it is all envy. We are the salt of the 
earth. Talk of our lonely and disc o nsola t e lot! 
it's wasting breath. Pity us I Polks had better 
bestow their compassion where it is needed. 
Who’s happier than 1 f —I'd like to know." 
And John Graham gazed with an air of supreme 
satisfaction around his quiet, elegant parlor. 

For a bachelor's abode, it was indeed wonder¬ 
fully pleasant and cheerful. A bright anthracite 
five glowed in the grate,. sheddii^ its genial 
warmth through the apartment. Mr, Graham 
was constitutionally somewhat of a dreamer. It 
was his favorite pastime to watch the weird, 
strange shapes which the glowing embers would 
assume, in their transition-state to smoke and 
ashes, where, alas 1 many of oar fondest earthly 
dreams are prone* to end. 

Reader mine, are yon a dreamer? Let me 
commend you to a bright, glowing fire. It has 
been the inspiration of my own most cherished 
dreams. Did yon never trace in the dissolving 
embers grand palaces, gray old abbeys, and sep¬ 
ulchral cloisters, and did your fancy never peo¬ 
ple them with forms to please itself? Ever mid 
anon, the scene will change. The stately pal¬ 
ace, the gray old castle, will fade into theqpimple 
thatched cottage; the noble lord, the high-born 
dame will evanish, and in their places we see the 
lowly lad and lassie. But they are lovers, and 
love can transform the thatched rpof into a pal¬ 


ace; it can make the lowliest hot seem the very 
gate of heaven. Commend me, in rammer, to 
the fleecy, ever-changing clouds, on whose shad¬ 
owy scroll many a mystic poem and wild ro¬ 
mance is written; hot in winter, close the shut¬ 
ters, draw the easy-chair before the open fire (I 
detest air-tights), and let me yield myself to a 
delicious reverie. 

This little word “I” is becoming intrusive, 
and must be dropped; only let me remark, in 
passing, that in tins respect, Mr, John Graham 
aad my humble self are kindred spirits. Not 
content with the actual around him, he is sadly 
prone to make forays into the misty realm of 
imagination, and commune with beings not of 
this stale matter-offset world, and to wander 
through scenes which have not their home in the 
Bober mundane sphere. To such follies as these, 
I too must {dead guilty* 

John Graham is a man of fortune and leisure. 
He can dream from morning till night, if so it 
liketh him ; while /, poor damsel 1 must needs 
turn my heart inside out, and tell to the gossip¬ 
ing world fancies which I would fain keep in my 
own bnest, glad to receive as an equivalent but 
a tithe of that gold of which my hero has never 
felt the need. 

Yes, John Graham sat in his velvet* cushioned 
easy-chair, before a glowing fire, lost in reverie. 
A volume rich in traditions of the olden time 
had fallen at his side, and he was dreaming of 
those days of chivalry when kingdoms were 
staked for ladies' eyes, when mail-dad knighte 
dared toe battle's fiercest fray to win their smile. 

But Unrated castle and “ faire ladye " watch¬ 
ing from her lattice for her true knight’s return; 
cloistered eeU, where cowled monk and veiled 
vestal counted their beads and breathed their 
paternosters; chapel, to whose vaults lay too 
ashes of the noble dead, and from whose wells 
madonnas and saints looked down as if to guard 
their slumbers—all, all had vanished into thin 
air. Ah me, that such is the stuff our dreamt 
are made of I 

But a heap of ashee remained in toe grate, toe 
shadows of efuing were gathering around him, 
and Mr. Graham awoke. The ideal had becoma 
merged into toe actual. The room was growing 
dark and raid, and its master, rising, rang for 
fuel aad lights, which were speedily forthcoming. 
The richly-cut astral was placed upon toe centra* 
table, the fire was rekindled, and the room had 
assumed its most cheerful aspect, when Mr. 
Graham, faring complacently around him, gave 
utterance to toe cvflfimationw with which we 
commenced this veritable history. 

It was a snug, elegant home, that of our hero. 
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situated in on# of the most desirable locslMes 
of our nation's metropolis. But one item was 
wanting to complete the perfection of his domes¬ 
tic arrangements. This he very well knew; jet 
he gave no such thought utterance—not he! He 
endeavored to persuade himself that he was at 
the very acme of human felicity, and that die 
introduction of a wife into his domicil would be 
the same drawback to his happiness, as was the 
skeleton in die houses of the ancient Egyptians. 
That ghastly shape of death was ever present, at 
the social hearth and festive board, reminding 
die pleasure-loving inmates of those gotgeous 
Awdfings that they were mortal; and the constant 
presence of a Mrs. Graham by her liege lord 
and master's side, would have reminded that 
gentleman that As, also, was mortal, and, like 
weak and fallible men in general, had yielded np 
his bachelor liberty and happiness. 

Ton would have read, at a glance, wealth and 
refeted taste in the surroundings of Mr. Graham. 
Costiy pictures, in gorgeous frames, adorned the 
walls of the room into which we have introduced 
you, kind reader. There were among them 
some of the choicest productions of the old mas¬ 
ters (Mr. Graham had travelled in Europe), and 
also a few chefdoeuvres of our own artists, for 
Mr. Graham was patriotic, and always encour¬ 
aged genius at home. In a recess, partially con¬ 
cealed by a rich crimson drapery, were shelves 
filled to repletion with books upon whose gilded 
bindings you might have read the names most 
venerated in the literature of our own time, as 
well as those of the great bards and sages of the 
past. These were not kept for idle show, for 
thrfr owner was a gentleman of ripe scholarship 
and decided literary taste. Curtains of the tidi¬ 
est lace and velvet draped the windows, conceal¬ 
ing the fearfal storm that waa raging without. 
We need not descant farther upon the evidenoee 
of ease and elegance spread with such slavish 
hand around our bachelor; suffice it to say, that 
in his mansion was all that luxury could sigh 
for, or unbounded wealth procure. 

He draw his arm-chair to a table Uttered with 
the late magaancs and daffies, wlfhhe honored 
with but a cursory gUnot, few of their artistes 
being suited to Ids fastidious taste. Near the fire 
was drawn up a small table,-covered with a 
snowy doth, upon which was placed a spotless 
tea-service of china and silver. A slow, camions 
step approached ; the door opened, and mi old 
lady entered, followed by a servant bearing the 
tea-tray. The lady seated herself at the bead of 
the table, the gentleman at the foot 

While the twain are taking tea, let ns Intro¬ 
duce you to Miss Hannah Graham, Mr. John's 


maiden aunt and housekeeper. A model house¬ 
keeper is this Aunt Hannah, and during the 
twenty years she has occupied that pout in her 
nephew's establishment, he has never had cause 
to complain of buttonleas thirty undarned stock¬ 
ings, untidy rooms, cold tea, muddy coffee, or 
any of those thonsand-and-one ills which bach¬ 
elor flesh is heir to, which, we regret to say, few 
husbands escape. 

In Aunt Hannah's eyes, “my nephew" was 
perfection itself, and she deemed a life devoted 
to his comfort and happiness, the highest glory to 
which a woman might aspire. Tea-time pasted 
stiffly and unsoqally, as usual. Aunt Hannafc 
could talk only of honaahpld affairs and the 
weather, and these topics having been for the 
third time that day duly discussed, a dreary 
pause ensued. Her nephew having at length 
arisen from the table, the spinster rang the bell, 
and the servant came and removed the tea- 
things, as usual. Then having received a "do, 
I thank you " to the ster e o ty p ed inquiry, which 
in twenty years had not been once omitted—was 
anything requisite for her nephew's comfort? 
could she be of any further service to him *— 
Aunt Hannah bade her usual deferential "good 
night," and retired to her chamber. 

Mr. Graham being left to Ms own reflections, 
relapsed again into a reverie. The train of Ms 
reflections ran somewhat in this wise: 

" Yes, thank Heaven, that I am a bachelor! 
May it give me grace to remain so to the end of 
the chapter. Many a plot has been laid against 
my single Messedness, many a matrimonial 
snare has been set for me, but fortunate man 
that I am, I have escaped them all 1 

" 'Tisn't myself that managing mamas and 
pretty daughters are seeking so perseveringiy. 
No, I haven't the vanity to think that, though I 
don't consider myself by any means ill looking f 
and our hero east quite a satisfied giantee into a 
full-length mirror opposite, wMeh certainly re¬ 
flected as handsome and noble • countenance, 
and as fine a figure as one would wish to see. 

"Ah, it's my money, the dear artless creatures 
are sighing fori With that alone, were I pos¬ 
sessed of no other recommendation, I could win 
the best of them, I dare say. 

( Gold Is the woman's only theme, 

Gold Is the woman’s only dream.’ 


says Moore, and he merely echoes Byron's 
opinion: 

‘ Wornlike moths, are only caught by glare. 

And Mammon wins his way, where seraphs might 
despair.’ 


That's true as gospel, every word of it Now 
while appealing to the poets for support of my 
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own long-estabfished opinions, I am more ford- 
Uj than erer reminded of the truth of the words 
of that old bard, who wrote jeers and ye are be¬ 
fore my grandfather was bom: 

‘O take, if joa wools mtastn* will the worth of warnm's 
mind, 

A. Mete made of the spider’s web. and weights made of 
the wind.* 

As it was in the beginning with the sex, so it is 
now—ay, and erer shall be! How a sensible 
m a n can bind himself for life to one of these 
frivolous beings, is more than I can understand. 

“But I hare known one true womajj. Let 
me not defame my mother! There was another, 
too, whom I once deemed perfection. Had 
Florence Ingraham smiled upon my suit, I 
might hare met die fate of Benedick after all. It 
was a lucky thing for me that she refused me. I 
will set that down as a mere boyish infatuation, 
the only folly I was ever guilty of in that line. 
And yet boyish is hardly the word, for when we 
first met, I was a man turned twenty-five, and 
she a mere child of fifteen. Yet even then her 
heart was in another's keeping, and could not be 
mine. They say that she married wretchedly. 
I wonder where she is to-night! But what is 
that to me ? Just nothing at all. Vive le single 
blessedness 1 It is lonely here, though! I wish 
Aunt Hannah wasn't quite so much of an au¬ 
tomaton. I wish Smith would drop in, just to 
relieve the monotony. That Smith's a glorious 
fallow! heart free and happy like myself—" 

At this stage of our bachelor’s reverie, the 
door-bell rang, announcing a visitor who did not 
prove to be Smith. Who it was, we will tell 
yon presently. _____ 

"Ah' faith an' is it the likes of ye that's a 
pokin' yerself here into memasther's frost door % 
Get along into die kMiea, and it's meseif that'll 
beafther seein' what ye want* I'll not bother 
thegenthleman wid ye. Here I've toted np two 
flights of stairs, jilt to shaft the door in yerfao* 
Gome round to the servant's doer, as ye ought 
to, and I'll let ye in." . . 

“ O please let me come in now, I am so cold,; 
besides, I must see your master or mistress, to 
get the pay for this work, Pleas# do let me in 
now; I oan't wait" 

This was the colloquy which disturbed the 
train of Mr. Graham's thoughts, in which be 
recognised the coarse Irish brogue of his serving 
woman Margaret, and the sofa pleading tones of 
s child. He was a generous, kind hearted man. 
The destitute never left his door unblessed, the 
tttflhring unrelieved. He stepped at once into 
the hall, and .said: “ Come into my parlor, 
tods girl, and warm yourself.” 


The child heeded no second bidding. She 
was a pale, fragile creature, apparently some ten 
years of age, and seemed almost benumbed 
with cold. John Graham took her tenderly is 
his arms, sad placing her in the chair he had 
just vacated, he drew it up to the fire with Us 
tiny burden. He then proceeded to remove the 
old hood sad thin, faded shawl; which with a 
tattered calico freck had been her chief protee- 
tkm against that pitiless storm. Her clothes 
were cov e re d with sleet, the little feet protruded 
from the worn shoes, and the unmittened hands 
ware nearly fresen. 

“Poor little thing!" said the sympathising 
bachelor, as taking the child upon his knee, he 
held the benumbed fast to the fire and chafed the 


little blue hands in his own warm, white palm. 
“ Poor child 1" he repeated; and as Margaret 
stood aft a respectful distance gaaing upon the 
setae, aad wondering aft her fastidious master's 
con d esc e nsion, he said: “ Margaret, bring me 
some warm blankets to wrap around this child, 
and call Miss Graham, I fear she is very ill. 
Why, Margaret, if I bad net overheard your 
conversation, you would have driven her from 
the door, and she might have perished.” 

“ An' wouldn't I have my hands full, yer 
honor, to be afther takin' in all the low trash 
like her, that's cornin' here every day) I'd 
hare risked her dying—these folks hare as 
many lives as a cat; 'taint quite so easy 
killin' 'em." 

A look of displeasure from her master checked 
Miss Margaret's loquacity, aad she left the room 
to execute his commands. 

Aunt Hannah soon made her appearance. 
She gave the child a reviving draught, which 
soon awoke her from the partial stupor into 
which she had fallen. She opened her eyes, and 
gased intently into Mr. Graham's face, and in 
those pale, wasted features, he read unmistak¬ 
able signs of starvation. 

“Hare you had any supper to-night, my 
dear f' he asked, in his kindest tones. 

“No, sir," replied the little girl, her trans¬ 
parent cheek homing crimson, and tears start¬ 
ing to her eyes. “ I haven't tasted a mouthful 
for two days. Mother hasn't neither, and that is 
the reason why I came out on such a night as 
this, to get the money for that work." 

“ What work, my child 1" 

“ Why, the shirts mother's been making for 
you. To morrow is the Sabbath, and we knew 
we couldn't get it then. O please do pay it to 
me now, and left me go home. Mother is so 
sick. She had to sit up in bed, and finish the 


work." 
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"I knew nothing about the work. Annt 
Hannah was getting it done for me, I suppose. 
What a dear, kind soul she is, never to trouble 
me about such matters/' soliloquised Mr. Gra¬ 
ham. “ She has just stepped out to bring you 
Some supper. I'll ask her about it when she 
returns." 

" Please, sir, I oughtn't to wait for any sup¬ 
per—wont you pay me the money now, and let 
me go ? There were just six of them. Mother's 
at home all alone in die dark and cold. Besides, 
she'll be frightened about me." 

“Pay you, poor child 1 Indeed I will; but 
Pm not going to trust you out alone, on such a 
dark night as this. I'll not send a servant with 
you, either—I'll go myself. Now, while I am 
getting ready, just be eating some of the food 
that Miss Graham has brought you." 

Mr. Graham was a long time making his 
preparations to go out—a much longer time than 
was necessary, for, as he occasionally glanced at 
the child, he could not fail to notice the eager¬ 
ness with which she partook of the food Miss 
Graham had set before her. 

He scrutinized her narrowly, and saw that she 
was an unusually lovely child. The delicacy of 
her form, and the refined expression of her fea¬ 
tures, told that she did not belong to the vulgar 
herd which a great city usually recognizes as its 
wretchedly poor. Those long silken curls, the 
expression of those large hazel eyes, the contour 
of those finely-chiselled features, strangely re¬ 
minded him of a fair image which had for yean 
been imprinted upon the tablet of his memory, 
and whose outlines time and diange had not 
erased. 

“ It is a mere fancy," he sighed. " Why is 
it, that always when I see a fece strikingly beau¬ 
tiful, 1 compare it with hers, and never fail to 
trace some resemblance to those sweet features 
which will haunt my memory till I die ? Ah! 
crusty bachelor that I am, cynic though I may 
become, I must admit that Florence Ingraham 
was my destiny—my life's one love. It was a 
strange infatuation 1 Alas, that there could be 
only one in the wide, wide world like her! 

“ Now we are ready, little one," he said, when 
having muffled the child in the hood and shawl 
which Aunt Hannah had brought, he took her 
hand in his, and they sallied forth. 

It was a bitter night, and Mr. Graham, strong, 
robust man as he was, shrank back, as upon 
opening the door a gust of wind drove the 
chilling sleet full in his face. Yet be was not 
one to be deterred from an earnest purpose, and 
sheltering the tittle girl beneath the ample folds 
of his cloak, they walked on. 


"What is your name, my child?" inquired 
Mr. Graham, after they had proceeded a short 
distance. 

"Florence Selby," she replied. 

Florence 1 Ah, that name still had power to 
send a thrill through John Graham's heart 

" Florence Selby! and what was your moth¬ 
er's name ?” he asked, led on by an impulse he 
could not control. 

" Florence Ingraham," was the reply. 

" Florence Ingraham ? The same, by heaven! 
the very same," ejaculated Mr. Graham. " Ah, 
now I understand the strange interest I took in 
the child from the first. Florence, darling, let 
me carry you in my arms," he said, tenderly. 
" You are too fragile to brave this blustering 
storm. There, lay your head upon my bosom; 
we will soon be at your mother's; if you have 
told me the right street and number, it cannot 
be far distant." 

" I have, I am sure I have, sir, and you'll pay 
her the money, wont you ? as soon as we get 
there, because I want to go out before the shops 
are closed, and get some bread and fuel for to¬ 
morrow." 

" Bless your poor little heart! To be sure I'll 
pay you, and I'll go and get you the food and 
fuel myself. I'm not going to trust such a little 
girl as you are out again on such a night as this. 
Bless me! now I think of it, how much you 
look like your mother!" 

"Haveyou ever seen my mother? because 
she don't let anybody that she used to know see 
her now, if she can help it. She always draws 
her veil over her face when she meets any of her 
old acquaintances. I suppose she feels ashamed, 
because she is so poor. Where did you ever see 
my mother?" 

"No matter now, tittle Florence, I'll tell you 
at some other time. But here we are right in 
her neighborhood. Where does she live? Do 
any of those lights come from her room ?" 

" O no, sir. We haven't any candles, nor fire 
either, to-night; but set me down, and let me 
take your hand, and I can lead you to our room 
in the daik." 

That was a wretched neighborhood to which 
little Florence Selby had brought the wealthy 
Mr. Graham, and before the most wretched of 
the squatid dwellings there she stopped. Thread¬ 
ing their way in the dark through many a narrow 
passage, and up many a crazy staircase, little 
Floredtee at length opened a door, and groping 
her way to her mother's bedside, whispered: 

" Mother, I have come! and such a nioe, kind 
gentleman has come with me! Don't yon think, 
he carried me almost all the way in his arms! 
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aad he’s going out himself to buy ns burnt and 
fbel and lights.” 

A faint moan was the only answer. Mr. Gra¬ 
ham advanced through the darkness to Mrs. 
Selby's side and pronounced her name, but she 
made no reply. “ Your mother is ill, I fear/' he 
said to Florence. “I will go for lights and as¬ 
sistance." Finding his way into the next tene¬ 
ment, he procured a tallow candle. As it shed 
Its flickering rays round the room, they revealed 
a scene of destitution such as Mr. Graham, al¬ 
though he had for yean made visiting the poor a 
Christian duty, had never before witnessed. 
They foil upon the wasted form of the sufferer. 
It was Florence—his much-loved Florence; 
though yean of sorrow had passed over that 
face, since last they met, he knew her still. 

She lay there still and motionless as a statue. 
Hot eyes were closed, their long dark lashes 
sweeping a cheek Mr. Graham had ever before 
seen glowing with the rosy hue of health, its 
flint hectic flush now the only visible token that 
life remained. He bent his ear down—her 
breath came short and quick; he in vain at¬ 
tempted to arouse her, and then he felt that, ex¬ 
hausted with that last despairing effort she had 
made for bread, she had sank back on her 
wretched conch to die. 

At length, she seemed partially roused from 
her lethargy, by the sobs of the little Florence; 
die opened her eyes, but their wild light spoke of 
delirium, and they had no glance of recognition 
for her child. She essayed to speak, but the 
words were incoherent, and finally died away 
into a faint moon. John Graham lingered a lit¬ 
tle time, and then left the room. He-despatched 
• man for a physician, another for fuel, and a 
bright fire was soon easting its mddy glow 
around that cheerless apartment. 

"Ah, you here, Mr. Graham?" exclaimed Doc¬ 
tor Holden, in great astonishment. “Such 
scenes as this don't lie exactly in your way. I 
wish they did not so much in mine. To be 
called from our cozy firesides, on such anight as 
this, to visit these poor creatures, isn't very 
pleasant." 

" You are quite mistaken in the character of 
your patient, Doctor Holden," replied Mr. Gra¬ 
ham, "and I most beg that you will give her 
every attention in your power; there is no time 
for delay." 

The doctor advanced to the bedside. " Why," 
he said, " there is a fever in this woman's veins 
which must have been brought on by hard work 
and slow starvation. If she had any constitution 
left, she might rally; yet I fear it is too late to 
save her now." 
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"I cannot hear it, doctor. There must be 
hope for her; she mutt not die now. Restore her 
to health, and name your reward." 

Doctor Holden gazed a moment at Mr. Gra¬ 
ham in surprise at this unwonted interest, and 
then said: " Certainly, sir, I shall do my best, 
and while there is life, there is hope, you know." 

" Can't she be removed from this place t" 

" She must be, or she can never recover. You 
see how the storm beats in even now, through 
these broken windows and the chinks in these 
old walls. There is little hope for her whether 
she remains here or not." 

"But she shall not die here in this miserable 
place," said Mr. Graham, in a choked voice. 

And that very night, she lay in a downy bed 
in the very best chamber of Ms mansion. Aunt 
Hannah took upon herself the office of nurse. 
Doctor Holden was unremitting in his attentions, 
and John Graham's pale countenance and agi¬ 
tated manner told how deep was his interest in 
the unconscious sufferer. 

The crisis came, after many weary days and 
nights of suffering and of watching. Mrs. Selby 
had fallen into that deep sleep, from which she 
would waken to life and health, or which most 
be to her the deep of death. Unconscious of 
everything around her, pale and beautiful as 
some form of sculptured marble, and to outward 
seeming almost as lifeless, die lay upon her pil¬ 
low. Doctor Holden sat at a tittle table near 
the bedside, on which a night-lamp was burning. 
Before him lay a watch marking the slowly 
fleeting hours, which might finish the span of his 
patient's earthly existence. Aunt Hannah sat by 
the sleeper's side, and did not remove her eyes 
for a moment from those corpselike features. 

Mr. Graham had retired to an adjoining 
apartment, and little Florence lay sleeping in his 
arms. Thus they sat, through the whole of that 
long night, whose hours seemed interminable. 
Little Florence had fellen asleep, and just as a 
few feint streaks of tight entering through the 
blind gave token of approaching dawn, Mr. 
Graham laid her upon a bed and stole softly to 
&e ^sick-chamber. At that moment, the sufferer 
opened her eyes; their wild tight was gone. 
Catching that glance of returning consciousness, 
" Thank God for his infinite mercy, which has 
spared her to ns 1" he said, and then approaching 
her side, he gently whispered her name. 

She east a bewildered glance around the ele¬ 
gantly famished chamber, and then raised her 
eyes to the fees of her f ormer lover. 

" Florence 1 dear Florence, do you know me ?" 
he said. 

Pressing her band to her brow* as if to recall 
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somevanished image, she whispered: "I have 
had such a long, long dream 1 I was so destitute, 
so wretched! It was a dream that seemed to 
cany me through so manj sorrowing, weary 
years. I was a mother and the child of my lore 
was starring, and I had no bread to give her. I 
dreamed I had married George Selby—that I 
had turned in coldness from your lore to his 1 0 
yes, John Graham, I know you. God bless you!" 
she murmured faintly, and then exhausted by the 
effort, sank back into a quiet slumber. * * 

Gradually a knowledge of the exact state of 
affairs dawned upon Mrs. Selby's mind, and 
with that knowledge came a deep sense of the 
debt of gratitude she owed to Mr. Graham. 

Some weeks had elapsed. Mrs. Selby had for 
the firet time left her chamber. It was a mild 
day in spring, and she was sitting in the little 
back parlor by a window opening into the gar¬ 
den. The balmy air fanned her brow, and the 
soothing influences of nature spoke peace to her 
heart. A new life seemed to Imre entered every 
vein, and on her cheek she felt the glow of re¬ 
turning health. A soft step approached, and 
Mr. Graham stood at her side. 

“I cannot express to you the pleasure I feel, 
Mrs. Selby, in seeing you so nearly restored to 
health/' he said. 

“ Nor can I express die gratitude I feel to 
you, for your kindness to me and my daughter. 
We owe our lives to you. Though we can never 
repay you, God will reward you for it." 

“I deserve no reward, Mrs. Selby, and yet 
you have it in your power to repay me a thou¬ 
sand fold. Florence, dear Florence!—may I 
not call you so now, since death long years ago 
severed the tie which bound yon to another ?— 
you are now, as you have ever been since our 
first meeting, dearer to me than my own life. 
Will you not remain here, and share my fortune 
and my home?" 

"Mr. Graham! Ton surely cannot be seri 
ous ? Ton would not elevate me from that depth 
of poverty and wretchedness in which you found 
me, to your own high station in the world. Do 
not mock me by such words. I have been dunk¬ 
ing, as I sat here, that we must not intrude 
1 longer upon your kindness. I have acquirements 
which might be turned to account. Had I friends 
to assist me in obtaining pupils, I could teach—" 

"Never, while I live I Ah, Florence, I have 
not deserved this distrust For your soke, I 
have led a lonely life, through all these years. 
At our first interview, I loved you. I was a 
young man then; you were ten yean my junior, 
and—" 

“And I,” said Mm. Selby, interrupting him, 


“a wayward, thoughtless child—an orphan wife 
no friends to counsel me. I flung your msily 
devotion from me, for the affection of a wild, 
capricious boy. I married him, and how soot 
did I discover that blind infatuation, not low, 
had induced me to link my destiny with his. Ws 
were young and gay; we sought that happiness 
in society which we found not in each other. By 
our extravagance, my husband's patrimony was 
soon gone, and the large fortune left me by my 
father, which I had deemed inexhaustible, melted 
away like a snow-wreath. My husband sought 
to retrieve his losses at the gaming table; it ww 
in vain. Then to drown his shame and sorrow, 
he had recourse to the intoxicating bowL He 
became a drunkard, and ere our child could lisp 
his name, he was in his grave. Tet he died pen¬ 
itent, thank God 1 Since then, I have struggled 
on in this great and heartless city; my health it 
length gave way, and I sunk into that abyss of 
poverty in whidi you found me." 

“I know it all. What I did not gather from 
your own Ups during your delirium, I leaned 
from your child. Let us speak no longer of fee 
past, dear Florence! It is a theme too painfel 
I offer you a love that has stood the test of 
years, and been tried in the furnace of sorrow. 
Can you reciprocate it! Will you aooept it f* 

"I can reciprocate it most folly, and acoept it 
most thankfully. Heaven help me to be worthy 
of you!" 

A year from that evening on whidi our story 
opens, a happy trio were seated around tbs 
cheerful fire in Mr. John Graham's parlor. Tss 
was over, and Miss Hannah Graham, as was her 
wont, had retired early. 

" Florence, my love," said Mr. Graham, draw* 
mg his wife yet nearer to Ms aide, “ one ymr 
ago, this night, I was sitting here alone wrapped 
up in my selfish bachelor reflections. I almost 
shudder to think what a cynic I was beoouuaf* 
Why, I should soon have eclipsed even Diogens* 
in Ms tub! It was * kind providence that seat 
me to you that night—was it not, dearest ? lib 
a happy change for me, that the past year has 
wrought! Say, doss the new love atone to you 
for the loss of the old t" 

Mrs. John Graham plaoed her hand in her 
husband's, and as she leaned her head upon bb 
shoulder, whispered in his ear: 

n That , meteor-like, tn darkness set; 

Tku t raetij beams lift’s guiding star; 

I did not lore thee first, but jet 

Thou kuow’st I tore thee better ftr.” 

Knowledge, if neglected, is poison. Food, if 
undigested, is poison. 
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«IN CHILDHOOD* BATE.” 

BT XnUJTBA 8. 08808X1. 

la childhood’s days—not long ago— 

We wandered bj the stream, 

Whose beauteous marge in wanton flow 
Of floral rainbows gleamed— 

And asphjn gaily gilded peat, 

And heaven hung bright on high, 

And childhood’s heart beat quick and hit, 
And lift flew gaily by. 

In childhood’s days—not long ago— 

We often met and rored 
Beside the stream with ibotstepeslow, 

Bat never dreamed we loved: 

Those days of joy flew qnickly past— 

A sigh—a tear—we parted: 

Death wSied It was our first and last— 

I roam now broken-hearted. 

In childhood’s days—not long ago— . 

It seemeth like a dream; 

I hear the murmuring brooklet flow, 

I ait beside the stream: 

I peeas the marge her footsteps trod— 

The flowers her hand garenaed 
And whisper “ Loved one—gone to God! 
Thy childhood’s dream was blest.’ 


THE SURPRISE. 


BT CLARA A. HOWARD. 


*• Ahd yon «ay yon are sad, my poor Julie, 
sad want to come for a few days to Linden 
Place) My dear cousin! did yon not feel that 
yon would be most cordially welcome, without 
e v e n announcing, much less begging, a visit* 
Come, then, without delay; but leave your sad* 
new on the road. Linden Place is in full glory, 
and It will not abide shadows. Ton say yonr 
la oart weeps, while yonr face wears a smile! 
“Well, love, yon must 'lay yonr wet heart,by die 
aide of yonr sunshiny face, and the bog will be 
tilled presently.' In truth, I do not Marne yon, 
Mile, for being sad in adty, in the glorious time 
of summer. Why, yon lose the better part of 
Bis, by being cooped up between bricks and mor¬ 
tar. Come out with me into the glorious old 
woods, and let dear nature speak to yonr heart 
mmd it win make it aS too glad for weeping." 

Such was the letter which JoBe Bowen received 
fr o m her lively cousin, Mrs. Linden. It was the 
first real smile that Julie's face had shown for 
As last six weeks; and yet one could hardly 
Bare thought that, situated as she was, she could 
have been very unhappy. Kind and indulgent 
parents , a fleetfomfte brothers and sisters, a luxu- 
ifoas city home, and all appliances for comfort 
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and elegance^ would seem to have been faHy 
sufficient to the happiness of most young ladles. 
But we all know how little the surro undin gs 
of any person of true sensibility can influence 
her happiness. 

Only one year had Julie been initiated into 
fashionable society; and although she had float¬ 
ed on the topmost wave, for away, in the dis¬ 
tant country town where her school-days had al¬ 
ways been passed, there was one whose love was 
dearer to hefc than all this pomp and show, of 
which she was so tired. One glance of Mb large, 
spiritual eye was better than all the false-hearted 
compliments which thickened about the beautiftd 
oo-heiress of Mr. Bowen, whose wealth was al¬ 
most fabulous. 

But in the charmed circle of fashion, Fletcher 
Hervey would have been sadly out of place. 
His were the stdlandqgiet occupations of a 
scholar; and his home could never be made 
amongst the frivolities and affectations of city 
life. He loved Julie Bowen, not for her wealth, 
for he had not even heard of it; but for her sym¬ 
pathy with Ms tastes, her fine appreciation of all 
talent, all genius, and all art that came within 
the scope of her observation; for her longings 
after a purer and more spiritual existence; and 
no less for her tender, womanly heart. 

Step by step, through the last half year of 
Julie's scholar life, their love had progressed, and 
yet no word had been spoken by either. Fletch¬ 
er Hervey was poor, and he folt bound to keep 
aloft from all engagements, until he could see 
Ms way clear before him. With the scanty sal¬ 
ary of a teacher of languages, how could he ex¬ 
pect anything for the future, but the meanest 
subsistence* But though Bps may be mute, 
there is a language of the eyes not so easily 
guarded, and long before she was called to her 
father's princely home, to enter upon the world 
where she was to make a part of the pageant, 
she knew that she was'deariy and truly loved. 

A year went round, and JnBe, dissatisfied with 
herself and every one around her, and longing 
for some place of quiet seclusion, where the but¬ 
terflies of fashion would never think of folding 
their painted wings, wrote to Mrs. Linden, to in¬ 
vite herself to her pleasant home. It was a rare 
pleasure that she gave to’ Alice Linden, when 
she asked to go to her. She loved Jnlie better 
than either of her cousins. There was a great 
contrast between them, for Alice was a Bvely, 
Impulsive and fanciful woman, while Jolla was 
silent, almost to pensiveness, and with no slight 
tinge of romance lingering about the depths of 
her heart. No one could resist the hearty sym¬ 
pathy and unaffected cordiality of Mrs. linden. 
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She met her visitor at the door, with welcome 09 
her lip and in her eyes, and a voice of sueh ten¬ 
der sweet mem, that Julie's tears sprang to her eyes. 

An horn* passed with Mr. Linden, showed her 
that he was worthy of his wife; and before 
the day had gone by, Julie felt herself perfectly 
at home. Her friends manifested that rare tact 
which leaves a visitor to her own pnrsaits, after 
providing liberally the meant of enjoyment 
The family passed most of the time out of 
doors, and tills freedom charmed Julie's taste, 
while it improved her health, and exhilarated her 
spirits. She Joined eagerly in every plan which 
would keep her oat of the house; and her friends 
rallied her upon the taste she exhibited, so di£ 
ferent from other town-bred ladies. 

" I am not a town-bred lady, Alice/' she an¬ 
swered, "nor do I wish to be. My wishes alike 
centered in a country life. I could rejoice to 
have a mere subsistence in the country, and 
work hard for that" 

ABoelaaghed. 

“ You would suit a cousin of Wiliam's ad¬ 
mirably," she said* "He is forever quoting 
these lines: 

* I never f irmed a hope of b&ppfaeM, 

But in the country wm the scene.’ . 

" But do you think, my lady fair, that you 
could really make butter and cheese, milk the 
cows, and bake eorn-cakea *" 

" No doubt of it whatever," said Julie, smiling. 

“ I could do a great deal—sacrifice a great deal 
for those I loved." | 

Alee looked her ia the face for a few moments 
without speaking. When she tamed away, 
Julie heard her say, " Tears—low spirits—wants 
to live in the country—make sacrifices—bad 
symptoms!’’ and she shook her head gravely as 
she uttered each sentence. 

" Kay," said Juke, following her, "I am not ’ 
willing that you should think that —" 

“ That I that what V* 

“ What you warn thinking of as you tamed 
away." 

“ Really, Miss Bowen, I ‘did not know you 
were a clairvoyant I shall be afraid to think my 
own thoughts, now that I know that you are given 
over to the black art But I will forgive you if 
you will * make a dean breast' to me# of all 
your thoughts. I know something is the matter 
with your little heart. Confess 1" 

And Julie, who had never spoken te aortal 
ears of her love for Fletcher Hervey, unveiled 
her whole heart to her cousin Alice. Not with¬ 
out many straggles indeed, bat frankly and open¬ 
ly, without keeping hack a single feeling in con¬ 
nection with it Indeed, as she had come to her 


for a cure, H would have been uagt&teMnot to 1 
describe her disorder to so kind and tender a 
physician. 

“ I really bad designed, cousin Julie," raid 
Alice, " that you should have bestowed your 
* hand, heart and fortune,' upon a pet friend of 
William's. I will not tell you his name, because 
that would be hardly feir; but I will tell you this 
much. He is noble, talented, as highly boot 
and highly bred as any of the Bowens (I may 
say that, since I belong to the family!) and I 
doubt not, has as tender a heart as your Mr. 
Hervey. I am expecting tin hern on a visit, 
for he always comes on the first of Se p te m ber , 
to enjoy a week's shooting with William; and if 
yon do not prefer him to your country school¬ 
teacher, I will give you over to a depraved taste." 

" I defy him!" said Jake, catdsfagsome of her 
couBin's playful spirit. 

After this, there were a great many mysterious 
talks between Mrs. Linden and her husband, and 
had not Jnlie thought it perfectly impossible on 
her cousin's pert, she would almost hum feared 
she was betraying her confidence. At any rate, 
she was confident that she was the subject of 
their conferences, for twice she had heard her 
name, just as she was opening the door of the 
room where they were talking, and moreover, 
their confusion showed that something was con¬ 
nected with her. 

Time passed rapidly, even with Julie. Bar 
sick heart healed under the glorious mflueueee of 
nature that ware everywhere around her. She 
loved to go out into the grand old vseods, and 
give herself up to a higher inspiration, than even 
Fletcher's love could give her. Here was na 
common, girlish passio n , whieh could vent itself 
in words—she was mo lovedora maiden, cherish¬ 
ing an idle sentiment and dignifying it with fee 
name of love! No, she was an upright, pure 
and good woman, who made even tfaa larg est 
meed of human love subservient to the irumMp 
of the divine. 

She believed fully that her tife and Haidar 
Harvey's mast and would remain apart She 
believed truly that Mr. Bowen would miner are 
her die, than wedded to a poor man; and her 
reeant communing with nature, and with her ore* 
heart, and the confession that she had made to 
her cousin relieving her of her heavy secret, aU 
combined with a foil purpose that she had form¬ 
ed, of devoting her life to the duties of her situ¬ 
ation, and allowing nothing selfish to "rfrglr 
therein. It is a very good resolve, Julie I Let 
us sep if you can keep it 1 

The other members of the Bewea family 
returned from their sea-ride exearwions, retire 
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pfeasares of a city life. Broadway was d a oaged 
with crowds of gay people who bad come from 
a to m e r tom, to mingle again in show and dis¬ 
sipation. Men* wbooe simmer schemes bad 
bass rudely Massed. Young torero, who had 
fkffted of securing the heat of the lady of their 
choice *, old men who had left Sown to l esse n 
their expenses, and had found them wonderihily 
increased; all met on the same plane of disap¬ 
pointment and Taxation, again to form new plans 
of conTenlence, of lore, or of retrenchment. 

Julie was sent for at home, bat Mrs. Linden 
MU not hear of it; and her husband who was 
gtfng to New York on business, promised to 
shake it all right with hSr father and mother. 
She was so quiet here that she could not endure 
the thought of plunging again into the excite¬ 
ment and bottle of the city, and she was thankful 
when Mr. Linden brought the required permis¬ 
sion. The first of September had come and 
gone; but no signs of Mrs. Linden's expected 
visitor. She read pan of a letter to Julie, which 
ho had written to her in answer to her earnest 
units tlon. 

“ You ask me to come to you, dear friend, and 
you hint strongly that there is an attraction there 
which, yon say, will soften even my obdurate 
heart. How little yon know of me, Alice 1 I 
could tell you a history of the devotion of that 
heart, which would put all your preconceived 
ideas of it to flight at once. But I forbear. 
Bnhaps when I come to you, your womanly 
sympathy will- bring me to confession. Mean¬ 
time, think anything of me rather than that I am 
obdurate or insensible. Remember that there is 
such a thing as unretufned love 1 I will be with 
you soon; but when, it will be impossible for me 
now to say.” 

“ Thto is vexations enough,” said Mrs. Linden. 

“ I know him so well, that I am perfectly aware 
why he refuses to appoint his visit. He knows 
with what a flourish of trumpets we always re¬ 
ceive Mm here, and he intends to take us by 
surprise.” 

Julie unconsciously let her thoughts flow out 
to this stranger, whose visit was so important to 
her friends—for Mr. Linden was as anxious as 
fail Wife was—and she really began to feel some 
curiosity to see him. Bat he did not come, and 
gradually she returned to her old musics about 
Fletcher Hervey. Not a Single word had she 
heard from him since she parted from him so 
long ago, when his look only, not his words, be¬ 
trayed the pain with which he saw her go. "Not 
even his name had by any chance been mention¬ 
ed to her; and sometimes she d o uble d if he still 
remembered her. 


A torn leaf or two, a bunch of field violets, 
two or three lines of Italiaa—not immortalised 
by love or poetry—but a common school exer¬ 
cise, were all the visible signs she possessed of 
ever having known him. She had brought them 
instinctively, away from home, tost they should^ 
be discovered by her too curious sisters. She 
hardly knew whether she valued them or net 
She only knew that she had a dread of destroy¬ 
ing them, as if it would break some link between 
her heart and another, which she was hardly aide 
to decide if ft were at all right for her to keep 
bright hi remembrance! 

Among Mrs. linden's other methods of pasting 

time agreeably, she had a great passion for pri¬ 
vate theatricals. She had often gratified this 
taste, before Julie came, but drinking that her 
cousin Would not like it, she had not proposed it 
until now. As the evenings lengthened, and 
grew cool, making it impossible to stay out of 
the noose as they had done, Mrs. Linden's 
thoughts reverted to her old faflcyj and with the 
aid of a few friends, she had contrived a very 
rmpectabto dramatic r ep r es en tation, in which her 
husband and Julie, however, declined to appear. 
She therefore held them as prompters; the spec¬ 
tators being chiefly their neighboring acquain¬ 
tances with tiieir families. It dosed with a 
dance; In which Jtriie was prevailed on to join, 
Mrs. linden having previously insisted on her 
putting on a fhncy dress, die had herself worn. 

It was that of a fl ow e r g fr l; and Julie, with 
her sweet, innocent face, and naturally graceful 
ahr, combined with the perfect simplicity of her 
manners, looked the character to a charm. As 
she Whs dancing a face; appeared a moment at 
the door, which made her start and tremble; it 
was so like Fletcher Harvey's. She lost her self- 
control for aa instant, and lost the figure , but a 
moment's reflection showed her how impossible 
it Was. As She ceased dancing, Alice came to 
her, and led her out of the hall. u Let us go to 
your room, Jufie,” she said. “WflHamhas a 
friend hers, who may stay all night, and Wb wfll 
drees you in your own character.” 

She proceeded to dress JUlie, who was power¬ 
less against her, in a beautifrd white dress, which 
had just been sent home, and fitttening'a single 
white cameHa in her hair, die left her, charging 
her not to appear below, until she was ready for 
her. JUfie took up a book, and whited patiently. 
She heard some of the people d rivin g off, and 
wondered that Alice did not call her to bid them 
good fight At last tire house was still, and 
Alice came for her. As they turned into the little 
room at the bottom of the second staircase, Alice 
teid her they were aU £^nS^ 
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"l did not call you," she said, “ for it is so fa- 
tinning to stand for an hour, saying nothing bnt 
good night 1 Besides I want William to see yon 
in foil glory. Tour dress is charming, and yon 
look as fresh as yon did at fire o'clock. How 
do yon manage it? 1 am all worn out with the 
toil of seeing these people. Absolutely, I wont 
see them again this winter." 

And she rattled on until she heard Mr. Linden 
come up stairs, when she left Juke atone, and 
passed into the drawing-room. Julie was stand¬ 
ing by the table where she had left her; and 
when she heard, as she supposed, her footsteps 
coming back, she tamed to speak to her. She 
looked up and saw Fletcher Hervey 1 

Alice had contrived this afterpiece to her even¬ 
ing's entertainment, with foil satisfoctkm to her¬ 
self. She had kept Julie’s secret inviolate; and 
even Mr. Linden did not kfiow that Fletcher had 
ever seen Julie before. Nor did Mr. Hervey 
know whom he was to meet in that little r&>m, 
to which Alice had sent him for foe bouquet 
which she had purposely dropped there. 

Human nature is not always so sordid as 
we think. Julie had wronged her father by be¬ 
lieving that he would not look upon a son-in- 
law without money. Mr. Bowen had seen 
enough, foe last two or three years of his life, to 
make him feel that honest poverty is better than 
riches dishonestly acquired by rash speculations. 
When Fletcher Hervey, agreeably to his friend 
Linden's advice, stated his circumstances and 
his hopes to Mr. Bowen, the latter grasped him 
by foe hand, and expressed his entire satisfaction 
with him as a son. 

Mrs. Bowen sighed a little over Julie's narrow 
prospects; but when she knew Fletcher's worth, 
and perhaps also, when she knew that he had 
been appointed to a large professorship, and af¬ 
terwards, too, when he became sought after as a 
great man, to whom her great men bowed down 
in conscious inferiority, she was not only recon¬ 
ciled hut glorified herself exceedingly on account 
of her son, foe professor. As to foe professor 
himself, he could value all those things, exactly 
for what they were worth. 

As foe time drew near when Julie's marriage 
was set to be performed, she grew anxious that 
Fletcher should select some place out of foe city, 
for their future home. Not merely for a fashion¬ 
able summer residence, but for a permanent 
abode, like that of foe Lindens. In this, loo, 
Mr. Bowen acquiesced. 

“ You will begin to know me better, <jne of 
foeee days, my daughter," said he, when Julie 
told him how she had dreaded hia knowledge of 
i her attachment, and her fear that he would not 
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permither to live out of foe city. I am beginning 
to see life under anew aspect. I have purchased 
two fine estates on the Hudson River. One is 
yours; foe other I shall occupy myself." 

It was enough. Julie's happiness was too 
deep for thanks. They spend a month every 
September at Mr. Linden’s, to keep foe anni¬ 
versary of that evening on which they so unex¬ 
pectedly met there. 


A LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION. 

When Dr. Franklin was minister of the United 
States to France, he was frequently importuned 
by persons unknown to him to give them letten 
or recommendation. For cases of this kind, 
and when it was impossible to refuse, he pre¬ 
pared foe following model, and, in some in¬ 
stances, actually employed it to shame persons 
making such indiscreet applications, and in 
some measure to stop them: 

“Paris, April— ,1777. 

“ Sir :—The bearer going to the United States, 
presses me to give him a letter of recommenda¬ 
tion, although I know nothing of him, not even 
hia name. This may seem extraordinary, but I 
assure you, it is not uncommon here. Some¬ 
times, indeed, one person unknown brings another 
Equally so to recommend him; and sometimes 
they recommend one another. As for this gen¬ 
tleman, I must refer you to himself for his char¬ 
acter and morals, witn which he is certainly bet¬ 
ter acquainted than I can possibly be. I recom¬ 
mend him, however, to those civilities which 
every stranger of whom we know no harm have 
a rimit to; and I request yon will do him all foe 
good offices and show him all foe favor that on 
further acquaintance you will find him deserve." 


ORATORICAL* FLOURISHES. 

Figures of speech are dangerous matters for 
orators to medale with, and should be handled 
with great care and skill, unless an ambition* 
speaker is willing to risk making himself ridicu¬ 
lous. A cleigynum not long since reproved his 
congregation from the pulpit and gravely assured 
them that “ the hand of Providence would not 
wink at their transgressions!" A descendant of 
one of foe revolutionary sires, in foe national 
legislature, astonished his brother legislators by 
saying: “ My father and my grandfather both 
saw foe darkness of midnight glittering in foe 
blaze of their dwellings." John Randolph once 
spoke of himself as “ standing on the vacant seat, 
which we now occupy ” —but he was probably 
absent at foe time. Another distinguished mem¬ 
ber of foe House of Representatives made foe 
following pathetic appeal: “ If this bill passes, a 
small, still voice wUl be heard in foe western dis¬ 
trict, which will not knock in vain at foe door of 
Congress!”— Olive Branch. 


A good and generous man is happy within 
himself and independent of fortune; kind to hia 
friend, temperate to his enemy; religiously just, 
indefinably laborious, and dischargee every duty 
with constancy and congruity of action. 
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GONZALK&THE PAINTER. 


COME TO THE COUNTRY. 


BT H. g. HILL. 


Oome to the country^- there's pleunre and health, 
Unknown fat gay eittofl of splendor and wealth, 
There’s joy on the hills, when the merry winds blow, 
And flowers nod their heads in the Talleys below. 

▲ murmuring brook m ean d ers along, 

And orer the hills is heard the wild song 
Of the woodland birds, so happy and free, 

As they flit through the trees, and orer the lea. 

O, leer* ye the cities of bustle and show, 

And to the green hills of the country we’ll go, 

For the land of our fhthers, the land of the free, 

Is the home of the happy; then come here with me. 


GONZALES THE PAINTER. 


BT AKNB T. WILBUS* 


A youvg man, wearing the handsome half 
Blemish, half Spanish costume of the portraits 
of Van Dyck, was seated before an easel, and 
contemplating, with a thoughtful look, a large 
picture, almost finished, representing the Anmm- 
datum. He still held in one hand his palette, 
and in the other his pencils, which he grasped 
with a kind of suppressed despair. After a few 
moments of silence, he dropped pencils and pa¬ 
lette, clasped his hands, and tears filled his eyes. 
Suddenly the door of his studio opened. The 
young painter hastily wiped his eyes, and rose 
with a movement of impatience. 

The woman who had just entered had the 
thick and short form, the ruddy complexion, 
and wore the costume of Flemish peasants; she 
might have been taken for one of die buveuses of 
Teniers. She approached the easel, scolding. 

“1 was sure of it,” said she; “ you have been 
at work on your holy picture, instead of finishing 
the paintings which the Archduke Leopold or¬ 
dered.” And turning towards several sketches 
suspended to the wall, continued: “ Is H not a 
shame to leave there unfinished, so many beauti¬ 
ful things!” 

"A shame,” returned Goniales, ironically, 
“ to quit these drunkards’ fights and kitchen in¬ 
teriors to paint the Mother of God t” 

“The mother of Satan,rather! Think you 
not that everybody will recognize in your ma¬ 
donna the portrait of La Caterina? How dared 
you give the Virgin the face of an opera dancer 1” 

“Why did God give the opera danoer the fee© 
of a virgin 1” 

“Say that yon are glad to have a pretext to 
entice this young girl hither. 0,1 am not your 
dope, and I know why yon love better to paint 
manwan than drinkers!” 


n 

“Again, Margaret 1” exclaimed the painter. 

“I will not suffer another woman to enter 
here,” continued the housekeeper, raking her 
voice. 

“You forget that I am master in my own 
house, Margaret” 

“And you forget that I am your wife.” 

“ O no, I remember it but too often!” said the 
young man, angrily. “Accursed be the day 
when I encountered youl” 

“ You were not then so proud.” 

Gonzales started. 

“You are right,” said he, bitterly. “I was 
then a beggars without a shelter. I had received 
only six rix dollars for my best picture, and my 
landlord had driven me from my lodgings. O, 
I have forgotte n nothing I Yon picked me op in 
the street like a forsaken dog; you generously 
gave me food and a refoge.” 

“Who talked of tins 1” 

“You, Margaret; you reminded me of it; but 
do you know what I have given you in return ? 
I have given you my hopes and my most beauti¬ 
ful dreams; I have become your husband—I 
who might have been your son! I have toiled 
in your presence 1Bko a workman for his patron, 
hairing only your scolding voice, seeing only 
your discontented fece. And yet I feel Wifthfaf 
me all the aspirations of youth! I dream of 
beauty, sweet songs, and brilliant fetes. O, hCW 
often, as I passed the palace of Rubens, and 
listened to the music of his balls, have I wished 
to enter! How often have I looked through the 
garden gate at the young ladies and their cava¬ 
liers dancing beneath the trees! And I had but 
to trill it, and the gate would open to me; for 
whoever can write his name with his pencil, is 
welcome with Rubens, and Gonmtes is not un¬ 
known to him I But it would have deranged 
the ^monotonous life I have led with you; on 
returning from the company of these sweet-voiced 
ladies, I should have found your language mors 
rude, and your .temper move intolerable. I pre¬ 
fer to renounce a pleasure, which would only in¬ 
crease my sadness; besides, Art can console for 
all—even for lost youth. It k to her that I have 
confided my sorrows; but do not seek to deprive 
me of this last consolation, Margaret; for when 
there is no hope, patience must foil.” 

These words were pronounced with profound 
bitterness and suppressed anger; bat the coarse 
Fleming did not appear to comprehend him. 

“ What does all this signify?” arid she. “ Yon 
suffer fnnni, you desire to go to balls; who hin¬ 
ders you ?” 

Gonzales made a violent gesture; but imme- 
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“ Retain to your kitchen, Margaret,” said he, 
with resigned despair. 

This calmness exasperated the Fleming. 

“ To my kitchen I” exclaimed she. “Am I 
then a servant, and have I not a right to remain 
here if I will ? 0,1 am not such a fool as yon 
think for, Jean; in the midst of all these fine 
phrases, there is one thing I oomprohend—h is 
that yon are weary of me, and wish me dead. 
Tes, deadl I should then no longer be a re¬ 
straint upon yon; yon eonld go to the fetes of 
Rubens, and dance with the beautiful ladies. 
Only, Jean, when I am no longer here, yon most 
not be sick, so often; for these young ladies are 
afraid that fevers and vigils would spoil their 
complexion. Ton must not require them to 
pass ten days and nights watching beside yon ; 

N only servants, like myself ever do that I” 

“ Tes,” said the young man, “ yon have taken 
care of me as the executioner takes care of the 
criminal—to have the pleasure of killing me 
afterwards at your ease! Am I not, besides, 
jour property 1—and like a good manager, most 
you not preserve a domestic animal whose pro¬ 
ductions yon wish to sell ? What yon would 
sure, is not my life, bat my labor.” 

“ Tour labor is indeed worth saving: it v is 
now two months since yon have sold a picture, 
and yet there is a demand on every side; bnt 
yon had rather remain whole days before this 
great canvass, watching the flies and seeming to 
think, that yon may be idle.” 

“Go to your kitchen, Margaret,” repeated 
Gonzales, his patience almost exhausted. 

Bnt the Fleming had been wounded to the 
quick, and, as it often happens in such cases, 
she felt her anger increase as she spoke. 

“Tes,” returned die, “my place is in the 
kitchen; for it is that of honest women; and 
here are ovXyfiUes de jcie; ingrates, who forget 
What has been done for them; idlers, who suffer 
themselves to be supported by a wife!” 

Gonzales could hsten no longer. He seised 
her by the aim, poshed her rudely out, locked 
the door, and threw himself in a chair at the 
other end of the studio. It wqs the first time he 
had resorted to violsnos to escape the persecu¬ 
tions of his wife, and he was at once sad and 
terrified at what he had done. 

Qo ns al e a hn d espoused Maigaret partly through 
gratitude, partly through weakness, and without 
calculating the consequences of such an engage¬ 
ment. He was at an age when one tries all that 
is new, without hesitation; when one risly hap¬ 
piness and life through indifference or cariosity. 
He had regarded his onion with Margaret less as 
a marriage than as a domestic association. He 


had seen in it, at first, only the means of securing 
a home, where he would find some one to take 
the place of mother and sister; he soon found 
out how much he had been mistaken. 

Margaret loved him with an exclusive and ty¬ 
rannical affection. Jealous and imperious, she 
pursued Gonzales everywhere with her orders 
and complaints. No nature could be more oppo¬ 
site to that of the young painter. Her ignorant 
brutality was equalled only by his delicate sus¬ 
ceptibility ; he was one of those souls in love 
only with idealities—charming but frail butter¬ 
flies, which cannot come in contact with reality 
without brushing the dust from their wings. 
Since the despotism of Margaret had been ex¬ 
tended eyen to his art, he had begun to find it 
more difficult to endure. Already he had several 
times resolved to recover his independence by 
leaving Anvere; but the necessity of affection 
restrained him —ha dreaded the return of that 
isolation which had made desolate his earlier 
years. Margaret was as yet the only being to 
whom he was attached by any tie; with her he 
was unhappy; but he was not alone, and for his 
heart, full of love, solitude was annihilation. 

The scene we have just described made Mm 
once more think of flight; and without having 
resolved upon it, he was asking himself how and 
where he could go, when he heard a gentle 
knock at the door of the studio. 

“ Who’s there ?" asked he, hastily. 

A sweet and slightly tremulous voice replied, 
“It is I, master.” 

Gonzales opened the door, and a boy of about 
fifteen yean, wearing a rich Polish costume, en¬ 
tered the studio. 

“ Pardon me, Antonio,” said the painter, pass¬ 
ing his hand amicably over the head of the boy, 
“ I had forgotten that it was the day for your 
lesson.” 

Antonio raised upon him a glance of sadness, 
which seemed to express a reproach. 

“ I had not forgotten it,” said he, softly; 

Gonzales seated himself again, pensively, and 
the child approached him with timid tenderness. 

“ Ton are sad, master.” 

Gonzales cast down his head. 

“ I understand yon: she has been here again.” 

“ Tes,” said Gonzales; “ she came to remind 
me that she has supported me two months in 
doing nothing; and she is right, for two months 
I have labored only for art; my days and nights 
are consumed here before this canvass, where I 
eflhce each morning what I have painted the day 
before!—for all my efforts are useless, Antoni?; 
in vain do I essay to seize the vague images that 
float before my thoughts—at the moment of ia* 
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twuturing them, fosy are eflheed and disappear. 
And bow coaid h be otherwise ? Hofolng recalls 
lo mo their beaaty. I seek in Vain around me 
Anna to hafeaSe—all it coarse, heavy, trivial. 
O, why wat not I born in Italy K like our dfrtee 
marten ! Why did I not grow up like them in 
on atmosphere of light, elegance and poesy? 
Ah! they wum happy; their tools had but to 
reflect the c rea tio n which surrounded them, and 
their pencils to copy it. They needed not to 
invent sunlight and grace. They p a in t ed amid 
fragrant flowers, melodious songs, btattifal wo¬ 
men; and their gealas was happiness l" As he 
•poke thus, Goneales had approached the picture. 
"All this is eold and vulgar," he Bald, shaking 
his head. “ Shall I never find the model of that 
b m nty of which I catch a gtopeetn my reveries ! 
O, Baphael! Titian! where are the beaatifhl 
women who rendered yon immortal V* 

*He sighed, and tamed towards Antonio. 

"I thank thee at least, child, for one of the 
forms of which I had dreamed. Look! my an- 
geTs head is beautifal, and yet it does not equal 
China! Wilt then serve am again as a model to- 

"I am at yovr orders, master." 

Goniaks resumed his palette, placed himself 
before the easel, and compared the features of 
the angel with those of Antonio. 

"Hew noble are the outlines of yonr fhoe 1" 
said he, looking at the young Pole with compla¬ 
cent admiration. " What sweetness and sadness 
in yonr look! Ah! if you had bat a sister who 
raremhled yon 1" 

Them wee a long attenoe. Gfonsales had re- 
snmad his painting with ardor. Suddenly foe 
doer of hfie stadia opened, and Margaret again 
appeared. 

"Some Spanish gentlemen wish te see yon," 
she said, harshly. 

"What do they want r 

"I do not know; bat they came in a gflt 
carnage." 

"Their names 1" 

"One only gave his name—it is the Count de 
Loe Cavallo#." 

Antonio ottered a cry. 

"Well, do yoa know him!" asked Margaret. 

Bit the child replied only by casting a terrified 
glance around. Voices were heard on the stairs. 

" They are here," said Maigaret, going to open 
foe door. 

Antonio ran to Gonzales. 

"I am loti!" 

"What mean yon!" 

"In the name of Heaven, let me depart un- 


" It is frftpoetible." 

The visitors were already on foe landing. 

" Conceal me, then! conceal me!" cried foe 
bewildered child. 

" In this cabinet," said Gonmtss, pointing to a 
closet where he kept his canvass. 

At this moment the count, accompanied by 
two gentlemen, appeared on foe threshold. , 

"Here is my husband," exclaimed Margaret, 
presenting Gomtdes to foe vfcfeore. * 

“ Good morning, master," said Los Cnvatios. 

" Rubens has spoken to ns of yoa, and we came 
to see yonr pictures." 

" Look, gentlemen." 

The young gentlemen began to cvnmfne the 
pictures suspended to the wall, and stopped be¬ 
fore the six ordered by the Archduke Leopold. 

" Why do you not finish these beautiful pic¬ 
tures 1" asked the count. 

"Iam working on somethingelse." 

" Yes," mattered Margaret, "on an Anmnei- 
otum." 

"And where it tMs Anxwnciatitm f" 

Gonzales pointed to his easel, and the fores 
Spanish noblemen approached; but scarcely had 
the count cast his eyes on the oanvam, when he 
exclaimed: "Look! CabreBa; doyonnotknew 
that angel's head !" 

"It is the niece of foe Duchess d'Alcaao, the 
beautiful Dolores." 

. " What say you, gentlemen t" exclaimed Gon¬ 
zales, approaching. 

"Ah! you introduce great ladles tale yonr 
holy pictures," resumed Los Cjavallos. "But 
how knew you foe duchess ! I have never met 
you at her house. How did yon obtain the por¬ 
trait of Dolores !—for h is she; foe reeembUaee 
is wonderful." 

"This angel's head," Interrupted Maigaret, 
who had approached, "is foe portrait of foe 
young Pole." 

"What Pole!" 

" Antonio; he was here just now. What has 
become of him!" 

" He has gone out, sir," said Gonmdes, beatify. 

" It is impossible; we should have met Mm on 
foe stairs; he must have eonceeled himsaif." 

"He is not here, I tefl you." 

"I will wager that I can find Mm." 

Bat Gonzales darted upon his wife a look 
in which there was so much of command that 
she stopped short. 

" What is ail fofaf" atissd the count "Why 
conceal from us foe young Pole who sat for foe 
angel!" 

" The woman is mad, sir; I painted this head 
from memory." 
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Los CavaUos looked at Gonzales with a suspi¬ 
cions air, tobk his companions aside, and ex¬ 
changed a few words with them in a low tome. 

Gonzales felt that he must put an end to this 
" Do the gentlemen desire anything more ?” he 
asked, coldly. 

The count cast upon him a haughty glance. 
" Do we disturb you, master ?” 

" I live by my labor/' replied the painter. 

Los CavaUos made an angry gesture, which 
he immediately suppressed. 

" We will leave you then," said he. " Only 
beware! for it sometimes costs dearly to paint 
noble ladies." And turning to his companions, 
he added: "Let us go to the duchess. We 
will verify the. resemblance of Dolores to dm 
angel” 

Gonzales opened the door for them, and saw 
them disappear down the winding stairs. Hard¬ 
ly were they alone, when Margaret advanced to¬ 
wards the cabinet, and found herself face to face 
with Antonio. 

" I was sure of it!” exclaimed she. 

" Go, go, Margaret!” said Gonzales, hastening 
thither. 

"Why did he conceal himself ? What signi¬ 
fies all thief” she uttered. 

Suddenly the eyes of the Fleming rested upon 
Antonio. She uttered an exclamation, as if a 
new suspicion had struck her, and, by a move¬ 
ment too rapid to be p reven te d, put aside the 
pelisse of the child. 

"A woman I” exclaimed she. 

Gonzales remained immovable and speechless. 

"A woman!” repeated Margaret. " It is very 
possible ! Ah 1 I comprehend now 1 These, 
then, are the pupils to whom you give lessons, 
Gonzales f” 

" Sttenee, Margaret!” 

" And do you think I will suffer this f ” 

"Away!” he exclaimed, fhriously. 

" Yes, I will go; but I will return quickly with 
the Duchess d'Alcazzo!” 

She darted from the studio. The young girl 
made a moveme nt as if to follow; then stopping 
short, said, " After all, what matters it f” And 
she threw herself into a chair, weeping. 

During all this scene, Gonzales had remained 
as if struck wife a stupor. What he had just 
learned was so sudden, so unexpected, that he 
could hardly comprehend its meaning. He 
caught a glimpse of happiness whioh he dared 
not look in the face, and befbre which he closed 
his eyas. Meanwhile, when he saw himself alone 
with die young girl, when he heard her sobs, he 
felt Ms heart melt He approached her, and 
said in a supplicating tone: 


" Seuora, pity me—l dare not understand or 
believe. 0, give me no false hopes I AH that 
has passed here is so strange that I fear an ex¬ 
planation. This disguise; these visits. What 
is there for me beneath all this % Is it happiness 
or a disenchantment ?" And as the young gsrl 
remained silent, and hm sobs redoubled, he knelt 
before her. " Senora, a single word to toll mo 
what I am to hope or fear. Look 1 I ask it an 
my knees.” 

The young girl threw her aims around his 
neck, and pronounced his name in a low tone. 
The latter uttered a cry of joy. 

"Dolores 1 Dolores! is it true theuf Did 
you come on my account f Do you love me ?” 

" Gonzales!” repeated she, resting on the fore¬ 
head of the young painter her check uMiisfwud 
with tean. 

The latter placed one arm around her, and 
raising her head with the other hand, said, in a 
voice broken with happiness, "Is all this not a 
dreamf Am I not mad? J, beloved by you, 
Dolores—by you so noble and so beautiful! 
But how can this be? Dare I love you? Only 
to look at you, I weep with joy! O, what has 
inspired you with this kindness towards me f” 

" For a year past, Gonzales, I have known you 
and loved you.” 

" Where then did you see me f ” 

" At the convent of St. Marie, while you were 
painting your >Sawarito». Each day, concealed 
in a curtained pew, I passed whole hours in look¬ 
ing at you. Invisible for you, I lived in the in¬ 
tricacy of your heart. I saw your brow by tun 
pale with despair or luminous with entinuriasui ; 

I heard you speak of your work, censure' or 
praise it; I witnessed all the emotions of your 
inspiration. Sometimes, when the curious . 
to pay you a visit, I heard you talk of Art, of 
Poesy, of Religion. All you said seemed new 
to me, and yet I felt that all these thoughts were 
within me. At last, one day (you have perhaps 
forgotten it), a young painter, whom you had 
known in your childhood, came to see you. 
You confided to him your sufferings, and I then 
learned them. Your friend, in his turn, related 
his life to you; he was full of courage and hope; 
he was beloved! After having listened to him, 
you took his hand. 'Be happy, Rynold/ you 
said to him. 'Ah! if I had been thee beloved, 
I, too, might have possessed genius.' And you 
wept, as you spoke thus. From that day I loved 
you.” 

"Angel!" exclaimed Gonzales, clasping the 
girl in his arms; "and I knew nothing of it!” 

" Perhaps I should have betrayed myself; but 
I had not time. My aunt, who was in Spain, 
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returned and took me from the convent of St 
Marie. I saw yon then more rarely; neverthe¬ 
less, I sought yon e ver y w h ere, and I often en¬ 
countered yon on the promenades or in the 
musenms. Bnt suddenly I ceased to see yon. 
It was a long time before 1 learned the cause of 
your disappearance. At last, by means of in¬ 
quiries, I beard that you had been long ill, but 
were convalescent I could no longer resist my 
anxiety. My aunt solely occupied with the 
pleasures of the world, left me entirely at liberty. 
Aided by my nurse, who lives near here, I pro¬ 
cured this costume, and presented myself before 
you to take lessons in painting. Yon know the 
rest Oonaales. I saw you often, I heard yon 
speak ; I was happy, and should still have re¬ 
mained silent, had not chance discovered all.” 

“Ah! do not complain of it Dolores, for I 
owe to chance the happiest hour of my life. If 
yon knew what I feel! I would thank yon for 
my happiness, and cannot; I am at your feet as 
a ebOd without strength, without volition, over¬ 
come by surprise and joy. I fear lest a move¬ 
ment should awaken me, and I would die here 
listening to your voice and looking at you.” 

“ Gonzales, do yon then love me also 1” 

“ Do I love yon, Dolores 1 Yon are the reali- 
mtion of all my hopes, all my dreams! Do I 
love you?—you, who have descended like an 
angel to the poor forsaken one I—do yon not see 
that you are now all in all to me, that I can no 
longer live but for you and with you? Blessed 
be the Chance which led these gentlemen hither 1” 

“Ah 1 you remind me; you have made me 
forget all—Los Cavallos is now with my aunt.” 

“ You are right” 

“ The duchess is implacable; she will revenge 
herself on you for my love.” 

“What care I?” 

“Beflect that Margaret will conduct them 
hither. O, I will not wait for them! I should 
die with shame and grief 1 Then they will sep¬ 
arate me from you, Gonzales.” 

“ Never!” said the painter, encircling her with 
his arms. “ It is God who has united ns; he 
will never separate. You cannot henceforth re¬ 
main here, Dolores; well, let us break the bonds 
which detain us; let us renounce our past, and 
both commence a new existence; let each be to 
the other, in future, family and world; let us fly 
together!” 

It was rumored, a few days afterwards, in the 
studios of Anvers, that the painter Gonzales had 
disappeared, and no one could divine the motive. 
The Duchess d'Alcazzo announced on her part, 
that her niece had suddenly set out for Spain, 


summoned by a brother of her mother. Humors 
of flight and elopement soon arose; but the 
duchess quelled them without difficulty. She 
contrived to give her friends news of Dolores; 
and to show them the letters which she wrote 
her, she said, from Spain, so that at the expira¬ 
tion of a short sime, her absence no longer occa¬ 
sioned remark. 

Meanwhile the duchess neglected nothing to 
discover the retreat of her niece. The precau¬ 
tions which she took to conceal her flight had 
been dictated less by affection than by pride. 
What she desired above all was to conceal that 
an Alcazzo could descend to love a man of die 
people; for it was not the fault which displeased 
her—it was die lover. Little eared she for hon¬ 
or, if appearances were saved; and Dolores, the 
wife of Gonzales, instead of his mistress, would 
have seemed to her still more guilty as having 
stoogpd more irrevocably. But what she desired 
at any price, was to separate her from Gonzales, 
and to have her re-eppear before any unsuspect¬ 
ed circumstance should have revealed the truth. 
Her pride was interested in this, so she had re¬ 
course to every method of discovering the two 
fugitives; but especially to an old family ser¬ 
vant, whose address had been of service to her¬ 
on many occasions. 

Peres had formerly been a spy of the Inquisi¬ 
tion, and had thns acquired the cunning perspi¬ 
cacity of all accustomed to espionage. like the • 
savages of the New Worid, who trace pn the 
grate die print of the enemy's moooasin, he 
could discover the slightest vestige, the most fu¬ 
gitive indication; he would fellow your trail, 
recognise the air you had breathed, or the word 
you had uttered on your passage, to a host or a 
beggar. Besides, entirely devoted to the Alcan- 
zos, the pride of Perez was also involved, end 
he swore to find the young girl, and set out, pro¬ 
vided with instructions from the dn eh ea a. 

As he had hoped, the talent of Gonzales aided 
him in bis pursuit. The latter had taken reftage 
in Brussels, where he lived by the product of hk 
pictures, which he,took care to sell through other 
hands. Perez found at Amsterdam several of 
these paintings, recently brought into the mar¬ 
ket. He went from purchaser to purchaser, and 
at last arrived at Brussels, where he discovered 
the fugitives. 

HU measures were immediately taken to cany 
off Dolores, and rid himself of her lover. One 
evening, therefore, as they were returning home, • 
he placed himself in their way, accompanied by 
several men, who threw themselves on the young 
painter, and struck him several blows with the 
poignard; but some citizens, attracted by the 
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odes of the girl, ran thither and compelled die 
as s ang ins to take flight. Perez, arretted by them, 
wu thrown into prison, whence he emerged only 
at the expiration of three months, and through 
the intercession of the Duchess d'Alcazzo; and 
when he found himself free, the lovers had left 
Brussels. He recommenced the search with new 
ardor; but, doubtless informed of what had hap¬ 
pened, Gonzales had taken precautions that his 
works should not betray him. Perez in rain 
frequented the shops of the merchants, asking 
for pictures of Gonzales, and offering to coyer 
them with gold; all his inquiries were useless— 
Gonzales painted no more! 

The envoy of the Duchess d'Alcazzo had al¬ 
ready traversed in vain Flanders, Holland, Eng¬ 
land and France. He was returning to Anvers 
ip despair, but nevertheless visiting on his way 
all the brokers' shops, and asking information. 
One day, as he was at Oudenard, in the 
of Hals, less celebrated for his talents than for 
his skill in trafficking that of others, this painter 
received several pictures, which he unrolled in 
tbs presence of Perez. 

" What are those paintings ?" he asked. 

“Marvels," replied Hals; “flower pictures if 
a young man who has revealed himself only 
within a few months. Usually, the greatest ar¬ 
tists announce themselves by imperfect works; 
this one has commenced by ckef <Fcnwrts. There 
are in his productions the grace and experience 
of a master. Ton shall judge, for I have here 
Ms largest and finest picture." Hals put aside 
the eurtain, and showed Perez a large picture 
suspended to the wall. 

It was the interior of a poor but gay little 
room. In the background was a bed of serge, 
with the benitier and consecrated branch, and 
near to it two rude chain. On the narrow case¬ 
ment, some broken porcelain pots, garnished 
with variegated tulips; and finally, in the mid- 
dfc, * willow basket, half overturned, whence 
wore streaming verdure, fruit and flowers. 

. “ Look!" said Hals; “ what delicacy and har¬ 
mony !—there are not only here flowers, ftuni- 
tftre, fruits; this is a whole picture, and this de¬ 
serted chamber has its expression Kke a head of 
Rubens. Among all the painten of our times, 
wo have had but one who could give to his inte¬ 
riors this charm, and to his painting this finish: 
it is Gonzales." 

“ Go nz a l es!" exclaimed Peres; “ do yon say 
that this painting resembles Ms V* 

“As much as two kinds of painting eaa re¬ 
semble each other." 

“And you call this flower painter—f" 

“Henri Stanbs." 

w 


" Where feedMltol” 

“At Harlem." 

“I will bny this picture, Master Hals," said 
Perez; and that very evening he was on his way 
to Harlem. 

At the extremity of a suburb of Harlem, and 
in the midst of a garden cultivated by the florist 
Hoffman, stood a cottage half buried in jessa¬ 
mines. It was composed of a single story, which 
was reached by an exterior stairway, overshad¬ 
owed by vines, and interlaced with rosy honey¬ 
suckles. This was the dwelling of Gonzales and 
his young mistress. They had been allured by 
dm isolation of the hab it ation which concealed 
them from all eyes, and by its rustic grace. Be¬ 
sides, Gonzales had dm advantage of having 
always before him the flowers and the fruits he 
wished to paint Having comprehended—after 
his adventure at Brussels — that his pictures 
would always lead to his being recognized, he 
resolved to change the kind and his name, that 
he might defeat the malice of his persecutors. 
It cost him something to quit thus a career glo¬ 
riously begun for an uncertain and novel one; 
but the security of his happiness was at stake* 
Then there was for his soul something more pre¬ 
cious than feme—it was art. Little cared he, 
after all, for the applause of men; what he 
thought of was the work itself. His love, so 
deep sod so delightfol, was mingled in his soal 
with admiration of his art. He loved Dolores, 
not only because she was lovely in herself, hut 
because she was a beautiful model. He thought 
less often of her devotedness than of the inspira¬ 
tion of her beauty; and he saw in her not only 
a beloved woman, bat a wonderfhl part of crea 
tion, something holy, the very sight of whom 
inspired genius. 

So he devoted a part of his days to studying 
her graces, to copying them on the canvass. 
He cared little that his progress was not known 
by the world, that it sms not applauded; he felt 
his talent increase; he experienced happiness 
from it; he entered each day more into the pos¬ 
session of art. Like the early Christians who 
adored Christ in the catacom b s, without listen¬ 
ing to the noise of the Home above them, be 
cultivated painting, careless of the voice of re¬ 
nown. As for Dolores, all that her loverfolt, 
she felt. These two souls seemed to have min¬ 
gled in the same religion; bat they had reached 
this end by two opposite paths—Gonzales had 
comprehended love by art; Dolores, art by love. 

All the time the painter had to spare, he de¬ 
voted to sacred studies. Condemned to paint 
for others only flowers or fruits, he painted for 
y Madonnas, stints and angels. Dolores 
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pernd him w a model for bit labors, which he 
concealed from all eyes, and hit life patted awaj 
that in a tncceation of delightfal and 

pvaet emotions. At it increased, hit happiness 
alarmed him; he feared every instant to see it 
Crumble away, and gataded it with feverish 
anidety. 

Since his arrival at Harlem, he had done eve¬ 
rything to eonceal hiaeelf and efface his mem¬ 
ory from the world. The merchant who pur¬ 
chased his pictures was the only man to whom 
he had spoken; his house, the only one into 
which he had entered. Dolores was still more 
••dentary; she never went to the city, and 
•voided frequented places. Only when the even¬ 
ing was pleasant, she descended with Gonzales 
to die fields which lay extended before the gar¬ 
den of the florist; they sought the most solitary 
paths, and leaning on each other, advanced slow¬ 
ly over the fine gats, gathering the wild flowers. 
Watching the flight of the butterflies, or hearing 
the sigh of the birds in their mossy nests. 

Sometimes, after a long walk, they would 
pgase, and Dolores would seat herself while bar 
fewer remained standing before her. With fold¬ 
ed arms and head inclined, he would watch the 
•an as it set behind the trees, listen to the sound 
of the breeze among the leaves, or the songs of 
die laborero in the distance; and amid these 
thousand harmonies, theto thousand beauties, 
Polores would seem to him to he the queen of 
creation. Then the night would desotnd slowly; 
the moon would peep through the poplars, and 
both would resume their walk. Hours of loving 
conversation, when arm presses arm, head in- 
dines to the beloved head, and oonfidiag love 
gives kiss for kiss. 

For some time past, Gonzales had been at 
Work upon a head of St. Cecilia, which, in his 
judgment, would surpass all he had hitherto 
done. It was the first time he had experienced 
diet joy of the artist who recognizes th«* Us life 
Ip communicated to his work. One day, after 
having labored with more assiduity than usual, 
be felt the need of repose, and weat out alone. 
The merchant to whom he sold his flower paint¬ 
ings owed Urn some money; he directed Us 
•lips towards Us shop to claim it 

A light breeze was begin ni ng to temper the 
heat of the day; the houses of the faubourg cast 
a shadow which afforded a shelter; children, 
mated on every threshold, were taking their 
evening repast, and young girls were conversing 
beside the fountains. 'Gonzales advanced, cast- 
ilg around him an enchanted glance. Like all 
men who have been long confined by study, he 
experienced in the open air an ineffable impree* 


non of happiness; he felt his masdes expand 
and his brain enlarge; the balmy air of evening 
intoxicated him; Us feet no longer touched the 
ground; everything seemed radiant and smiling. 
He traversed thus foe faubourg, and arrived at 
foe shop of Geoige Krab. The merchant’s son 
was there alone. Gonzales asked for his fkfoer. 

“He is above with a stranger.” 

“ I will wait for him,” Gonzales said. And 
he began to examine foe pictures and curiosUfcs 
of every kind wUch garnished the shop of Krab. 
A portfolio filled with engravings, after Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, at last fixed his attention. 
He seated himself behind a large picture of Ha 
bans, in foe middle of foe warehouse, and began 
to examine them one by one. 

He had already been there a long time, when 
voices were heard on foe stabs. A door at the 
side opened, and Krab appeared, accompanied 
by Stranger. 

“ Go, William,” said foe merchant to Us son, 
“ your mother wants you.” 

The child went out 

“ Here are the two pictures of which I spoke 
to yon,” continued foe merchant, pointing to two 
paintings suspended to the wall. 

“ Are these by foe same Henri Steubs, whose 
paintings I saw at Ondenard ?” 

“It is I who sell Us pictures to Master Hall.” 

“ Does he paint anything bat flowers 1” 

“No.” 

“ Ton arc am of it t” 

“ Sure.” 

“ And you say that Staube has Hved in Har¬ 
lem only six months f* 

“ About that period.” 

“ What is Us ap p eara nc e ?” 

“He is a tall, handsome young man; a Utile 
pale, somewhat sad, with long hair and a mild 
eye; rather a Raphael than a Rembrandt” 

“ He is, indeed! Does he live alone V* 

“ I do not know; he comes here only to bring 
me pictures, end never talks of himself. Never¬ 
theless, I remember now that neighbor Rysooff 
told me he met Um one evening in foe fields 
with a very pretty young woman on Us am 
Us wife, doubtless.” 

“It is he! it is he!” repeated Peres. “I most 
see him.” 

The merchant looked at the Spaniard with as¬ 
tonishment “ Ton have business with Um V* 
said he, in a suspicious tone. 

“ Yes, Master Krab; where does he live!” 

“ I do not know,” he replied, drily. 

“Howl” 

“Master Hals, it appears, is tired of paying 
me a poor commission on the pictures I sell 
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him; he wishes to have them directly from the 
artist.” 

“ Yon are mistaken, sir; I do not come on the 
part of Hals.” 

“ Then it is on your own account * In any 
case, yon may seek elsewhere information re¬ 
specting Staubs. I am not yet stupid enough to 
give the address of my painters to a broker.” 

“ You are in an error,” exclaimed Peres. “ I 
am not a picture dealer ; I swear it to you.” 

“It is useless.” 

The merchant conducted him to ^he door. 

“ Master,” said Perez, stopping and looking 
around him, “ I will give you a hundred ducats 
if you will point out to me the dwelling of 
Staubs.” And as the merchant was about to 
make a sign of refusal, he continued: “ Listen, 
the matter in question does not concern pictures, 
but an elopement.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 9 

“ I am in search of a young girl who eloped, 
if I am not mistaken, with your flower painter, 
whose name is not Staubs, but Gonzales.” 

“Is it possible?” 

“I have every reason to believe it; but you 
can aid me in ascertaining it, by potting me in 
the way of seeing the young woman with whom 
your painter walks.” 

“That would be difficult; he lives alone in a 
cottage in the new faubourg, rarely goes out, 
and receives no visits.” 

“We will arrange it so as to make him go 
ont. I may rely upon your discretion, master ?” 

“ As I upon your hundred dncats ?” 

“ Here is half the sum; the rest you shall have 
if you succeed.” 

“Agreed,” said Krab, counting the money. 

Perez approached the painting which the mer¬ 
chant had shown him when they entered, and 
read the name written below— Henri Staubs, 

“Yes, yes," mattered he, “you thought to 
elude me by changing your style of painting, 
and signing a false name; but I well knew that 
I should recover traces of yon somewhere.” 

“ In fact,” said the merchant, who had ap¬ 
proached, “ I now see in these paintings of flow¬ 
ers something of the touch of Gonzales.” 

“ O, it is he, I am sore! He could escape me 
only by ceasing to paint and losing himself in 
the crowd. Bat these great artists must express 
what is in their hearts, and be constantly in cor¬ 
respondence with the public. They hope to 
oonoeal themselves by changing their handwrit¬ 
ing, and do not dream that sooner or later the 
pen will be recognized. Adieu, master; I will 
go and take my measures, and to morrow we 
will commence the campaign.” 


As he spoke thus, Peres went out of the shop, 
and the merchant followed him. 

Meanwhile, Gonzales had heard all. As soon 
as he found himself alone, he quitted his retr ea d 
and opening a back door, left ttbe shop and hss- 
tened to the new fhnbouig. The conversation 
he had just heard left him no room for doubt— 
they had discovered his traces, and a prom p t 
flight had become necessary. Bat this flight 
would only postpone the danger; the fortunate 
chance which had served would not always ow 
cur; even should they once more escape the 
pursuit of foe Alcazzos, would they not soon be 
exposed to it anew, and all their precautions tt 
conceal themselves be useless ? Pern had said 


it—foe pencil of foe young painter must eve r y* 
where sign his name . 

Gonzales was at last compelled to understand 
that ht was placed in foe alternative of renouaa- 
ing Dolores or renouncing Art!—and yet be¬ 
tween these two misfortunes, foe choice appeared 
to him impossible—foe painter and foe lover 
were so united in him, that to lose one of his 
joys was to lose both. What would Art be 
without Dolores but nature without foe sun! 
But how could he refase genius at foe moment 
it was about to come to him ? Was not this » 
sacrilege to be expiated by foe remoroe of a life 
time? a 

He traversed the faubourg, seeing and hearing 
nothing, and arrived, in despair, at the garden 
of foe florist Within sight of foe cottage, hi 
paused. Dolores was there,- doubtless awaking 
him, and as yet he had not decided! He threw 
himself, without strength, on a bank of turf—his 
uncertainty had become despair. He cast around 
him a bewildered glance; foe languid flowers 
were beginning to raise their heads; foe water 
in foe ponds was rippled by the evening breeae, 
and the setting son sparkled through the aeariss 
like a conflagration. This beauty of creation 


overcame Gonzales. 

“ 0 no!” murmured he, extending his 
“ no, I will not renounce all this 1 I will lhn 
with foe flowers and foe sun! I am a painter!” 

At this moment a sweet and suppressed song 
was heard. The young man stented, and put- 
dog cautiously aside foe foliage of foe arbor be 
neafo which he was concealed, he perceived 
Dolores leaning out at foe window, seeming tt 
be looking up the road. She was holding in her 
hand a common earthen pitcher, which she was 
wiping, and chanting, in an undertone a roman¬ 
cer© of her country: 

“And the shepherd said to Inez: *1 have loved 
yon seven years, senora, and I wished to tell 
you so once. 
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“'Now let yoat fotberis soldiers come, that 
ffiey may load me with chains; summon the 
executioner that he may pet my limbs to the 
torture; order forme a coffin, for I know that 
I hare deserved death.* 

“Inez replied to the shepherd: 'it shall be 
a ccor di ng to year desire; bat for chains, yon 
shall have my arms; for tortures, my kisses, 
and for a coffin, the bridal bed. 

“< I also love yon, and for yon wffl quit the 
ifoafrnan of the count; I was rich, I shall be 
happy; I was powerful, I shall be beloved. 

“' I will go and dwell in your cabin, Sandies, 
I will watch with yon the goats upon the rocks; 
I will be an industrious and submissive wife, as I 
ought. 

" 'And do not care that my forehead is whiter 
than thine—it will quickly be embrowned on the 
mountains; do not be uneasy because my hands 
are weak—they will be strengthened by labor; 
huh look at my heart, Sanchez, for my heart is 
courageous and strong.*" 

While Dolores sang, a revolution seemed to 
be wrought in the mind of the young painter. 
His hands were placed on his heart, as if to sup- 
pmee its beatings; his lips murmured the name 
of Dolores, and tears moistened hk eyelids. 
When the young girl had quitted the window, 
he remained for a long time immovable; at last 
ndfing his head, as if he had taken his resolu¬ 
tion, he left the arbor, ascended die steps of the 
oattage, and softly opened the door. 

Dolores was preparing the table for the even¬ 
ing repast; at sight of her lover, die uttered an 
exclamation of joy, and threw herself into hk 

"Howlate you are,** said she; "I was be¬ 
coming uneasy.** 

Gousales embraced her, without replying. 

“ What k the matter?** asked the young girl, 
starting hack. “ You are pale.** 

He sat down and took Dolores on hk knots. 

“ They have discovered otr retreat,** said he; 
“the man who attempted to assassinate me at 
Brussels k here.** 

“Perez!—who told you so?** 

Gonzales relatsd what had happened at Mas¬ 
ter Krab's, and the conversation he had heard. 

“ You see,** added he, “ that I must renounce 
pehtfog or you—the choioe k made !** And 
r a ng ing to hk easel, where the St. Cecilia was 
exposed, he exclaimed: "I am no longer a 
painter; thou hast sacrificed to me rank and 
honor, Dolor es I will sacrifice to thee my art 1** 
He pr e sse d die picture to hk heart, and toadied 
hie ttps to it. "Affieu !** repeated he, “ 0, my 
admixed one, who was to give me glory 1 adieu, 


1 x 7 hopes 1 adieu, my dreams!** And seizing 
the canvass, he rent it in pieces. 


Two yean had passed away since the day 
when Gonzales had fled from Harlem, and Peres 
had continued to seek him everywhere, unavail- 
ingly. Taking reftage In the little town of Carig- 
liano, in Italy, the lover of Dolores had been 
faithful to hk resolution—he was no longer the 
painter Stanbs, but the basket-maker, Gonzales 
Cano. This metamorphosis had completely de¬ 
feated die emissary of the Duchess d’Alcazzo; 
but it had been fatal to Gonzales. 

When he had sacrificed painting to Dolores, 
he had not comprehended how cruel this resolu¬ 
tion would become; die contrary sacrifice would 
perhaps have been more easy. The loss of his 
mktress would doubtless have been severe; but 
it would not have annihilated him; his grief 
woutfi have found relief in art; it would, pei- 
haps, in expression, have become genius, while 
now hk love for Dolores was condemned to si¬ 
lence. It was only In reproducing the graces of 
the young Spaniard, in transferring her soul to 
the canvass, that Gonzales knew how much he 
loved her; die more beautiful and celestial he 
painted her, the more hk love became revealed 
to him—for him, the pencil was a voice. So, 
since this voice had foiled him, he knew not how 
to express hk tenderness; words seemed cold to 
him; they were common to all, while his former 
language was his own! Thus compelled to be 
silent, hk passion forgot itself; since he had no 
longer been constandy occupied with Dolores, 
he feared loving her less, and this thought dis¬ 
turbed him. He accused hk heart of ingrati¬ 
tude, of insensibility; he interrogated it as a 
corpse, in which one seeks to find life. Unhap¬ 
pily, the more he thus tortured himself, the more 
he felt hk heart grow cold. Dolores was always 
what he loved most in the world; but he loved 
everything less; there was within him, as it 
were, a bitter spring, which flowed incessandy 
and poisoned his joys; he felt a sort of power¬ 
lessness to desire add to will, which was nothing 
but the incapacity of happiness. 

His material position added to hk sufferings. 
He had been accustomed to the capricious labors 
of die artist, to easy earnings, and he wearied of 
the assiduous toil which scarcely brought him 
every day the means to provide for the morrow. 
Educated amidst studios hung with paintings, 
and accustomed from hk childhood to brilliancy 
of colors, he felt his sight wounded by the na¬ 
kedness of hk new dwelling; the monotonous 
sadness of these whitewashed walls oommuni 
cated itself to s 
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One day when Dolores had gone out to deny 
some women's work to the Countess d’Apaao, 
who Inhabited a villa near Carigliano, Gonzales 
seated himself alone on the threshold of his 
cabin. Knee he no longer painted, Us sole ar- 
tistical joy was to contemplate the country, and 
to see the young Neapolitan giria on their way to 
the city with their baskets of fruit, or kneeling 
at the feet of the Madonnas. He saw there all 
that the Italian school has tra nsfe rred to its 
painting; it was an immense picture, which 
comprehended all others, and in the presence of 
which he forgot himself for entire hours. 

He had already admired it for a longtime, 
when a sportive hand placed itself like a ban- 
fege over his eyes. The young man recognized 
it and kissed it. " Is it you, Dolores 1” 

“ Yes, it is I, my Qonzales; but raise your 
head—do you not see by my eyes that I bring 
you happy news ?’’ 

“What?" 

"O, you must wait; I have run hither; let 
me breathe, and give me a place near you." 

Gonzales seated her on his knees. “ What is 
it, then, joyous messenger? Let us see." 

" Yon know that I have just come from the 
Countess d’Apano, and we have conversed a 
lpog time. She has informed me that the young 
girl who superintended her women has left her, 
and has proposed that I should take her place." 

“ You, in the service of the countess!’’ 

"Why not?" 

" Do you forget who you are, Dolores ?" 

"Iam the beloved of a basket-maker." 

He pressed her to his breast with a sigh. 

"But this will separate us." 

, " Indeed! Do yon think I forgot that, Signor 
Cano ?—it was the first objection I made to the 
countess. ‘Ah/ she replied to me, ‘your hus¬ 
band writes well. I have seen the bills be sends 
his customers; the count needs a copyist; he 
will take him.”’ 

" And what did you reply ?" 

"I accepted." 

"Can you think of it? We, attached to the 
household of the count—subject to Ms orders— 
almost his servants 1 I cannot consent." 

" 0, say not so, Qonzales 1 You will accept; 
for I desire it, and you will not retoe me. Do 
not have more pride than I, my love. What 
matters it whether you are the basket-maker j 
Cano or the copyist of the Count d’Apaao? 
There you will be happy; the walls of dlls poor 
cabin will no longer sadden your eyes; we shall 
inhabit that pretty cottage in the park, which 
we have so often looked at and coveted; you 
will live amid marble fountains, pictases, statues. 


[ Then r e fle c t, we shall secure for ourselves a ref¬ 
uge. If we are ever discovered, the count wfll 
protect us. 0, do not retime, I ooqjure you!" 

"Who could refus e you?"said he, with en¬ 
chantment. " We will go to the count." 

The next day they presented themselves at the 
villa Apaao, and found themselves face to time 
with the count and his wife. 

" Here is your copyist and my housekeeper," 
said the latter. 

Qonzales bowed; but Ms eyes, as he raised 
them, fell on a large picture at the extremity of 
the apartment. 

"A Corregio!" exclaimed he. 

Dolores turned pale. 

"You are a connoisseur, it seems, signor. How 
have you learned to distinguish so well the touch 
of the masters ?" 

"By seeing them," replied Gonzales. 

" And where have you seen their pictures ?" 

“In the merchants shops, and museums." 

The count did not press him further. He 
asked him a few questions, gave Mm orders, 
and invited him to take possession with Dokxe* 
of the dwelling he had destined for them. 

But the sight of this painting had d istur be d 
Qonzales to the depths of Ms soul. As long aa 
he had seen only nature, Ms passion had been 
absorbed in an incessant contemplation of fc— 
the sublimity of the model took away from Mm 
even the desire of imitation. On the contrary, 
the sight of this picture restored to Mm all Me 
former indinations; it was as a testimony of 
what art could do, a lesson which revealed the 
methods of attaining its object. His leva to 
painting revived, increased by the constraint 
wMch had been so long imposed npon it Often, 
at daybreak, while Dolores was still asleep, he 
would rise, creep like a criminal along the wafls 
of the villa, open a window, penetrate noiseless¬ 
ly to the hall where the wonderfM picture was 
exposed, and remain there, mute, with fixed eye, 
until the first sounds of morning compelled him 
to return. This visit each time redoubled Ms 
exaltation; he knew it, and could not refrain 
from making it. 

These emotions soon seriously affected Ms 
health. The life of Gonzales had always been * 
t hrea tened, and the unhoped-for joy which the 
love of Dolores bad inspired had alone retarded 
the malady; happiness had been to Mm instead 
of health; but with the latter the prodigy oaased, 
and diseaae made rapid progress. 

Dolores neglected nothing to penetrate to 
cause of tMs recent malady. Bfaa bad redoubled 
her affection, to had questioned Mm—all had 
been naetos; ha had dosed Ms stul upas his 
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despair! As tender beside the yotfng girl, he 
continued to smile upon he**—but that pale smile 
which freezes. The latter relinquished the idea 
of obtaining from him a confidence which he 
seemed determined to refuse; but she began to 
scrutinize all his words and movements, hoping 
So discover, by means of watching, what he con¬ 
cealed from her. 

One night she thought she heard a noise, and 
suddenly awoke—Gonzales was not there! Af¬ 
frighted, she arose, calling him, and ran to the 
adjoining room; but she stopped, mute, on the 
threshold. Standing before the wall, which the 
moon was illuminating, as before a prepared 
canvass, Gonzales was making the ge stur e s of 
painting. At intervals be drew back to judge of 
the effect of his picture. His brow shone with 
enthusiasm; his lips murmured broken words. 

“ Courage 1—I have discovered the secret, 
Oorregio. I will find out thine, Raphael—it is 
the same: to mingle the colon with a ray of 
sunlight. Look!—that is it!” He stepped a 
fbw paces backwards; his face became illumined 
with a celestial joy, and his hands were clasped. 
“At last, my God! at last,” murmured he. He 
remained for a long time immovable; then rais¬ 
ing his head, as if emerging from a profound 
reverie, he approached the wall, made a motion 
as if to draw a curtain over his imaginary pic- 
tore, and advanced towards foe other chamber. 

What she bad just seen bad revealed all to 
Dolores. She resolved to save Gonzales at any 
price. 

On the morrow she asked to see foe countess. 
She found her conversing with her physician. 

“ What wonldst thou, my child V* said she; 
“ and why dost thou tremble thus?” 

“ Signora,” replied Dolores, “ I come to con¬ 
fide to you a secret.” 

The physician was about to leave. 

“Remain, Signor Juliaao,” continued she; 
“ you also ought to know all.” 

Then, with downcast eyes, pale with shame, 
and with stifled voice, she related her love for 
CNhuaks, Bow foe latter had renounced his art, 
aad how this resolution was killing him. When 
she had finished she clasped her hands, and let¬ 
ting her tears flow, added: 

“ How have pity on him, and save him. I do 
not wish to be torn from him; but I wish him to 
lire. Ton are powerful, signora; here, no one 
would dare offer violence to ns. Protect ns 
here, and I will be your submissive slave, and 
Gonzales shall fill your palace with paintings.” 

Dolores had fallen at the feet of the countess. 
The latter, trembling with surprise and emotion, 
attempted to raise he* with grade os words; but 


the despairing young girt remained at her feet, 
repeating: 

44 Do not refose me f O, do not refhse me 1” 

" Who would have the courage to refuse you, 
poor child?” said foe countess. “Reassure 
yourself; Gonzales shall resume his pencils, and 
you shall both find here a safe asylum. But 
xfce, I entreat you.” 

“ O no, no 1” exclaimed foe young girl, cover¬ 
ing the hand of foe countess with kisses; “let 
me thank yon on my knees, signora. O, repeat 
to me that Gonzales may paint! It is his life, 
signora. Ton see, since he has laid aside Ms 
pendls, be is more feeble, paler each day; and 
if I should lose him—O, if I should lose him!” 

“ Do not fear ft, cMM, we will save him; wfll 
we not, doctor?” 

The physician made, with hesitation, an affirm¬ 
ative sign. 

At this gesture, Dolores rose from her knees, 
upright and pale. 

“Ah!” exclaimed she, “he is lost!” 

“ I have not said so,” replied Jnfiano, rather 
embarrassed. 

“He is lost!” returned Dolores; “your ges¬ 
ture has said it 0, do not conceal from me the 
truth! Is he not lost ? Ton have not visited 
him for a long time; yon have then given hfm 
up. O, my God, is there no hope ? Bat this io 
impossible, since for many days he converses, 
he smiles—he is perhaps almost well.” And as 
Jnliano remained with downcast eyes, without 
replying, she resumed: “ Ah, I remember now. 
It is said there are maladies in which foe patient 
revives thus in the last moments of life. Is this 
foe truth ?” 

“ It is foe truth.” 

The young girl fell on her knees again, wring¬ 
ing her hands; then, as if her heart refused to 
despair, she resumed: 

“ But now yon know foe cause of his malady. 
Signor Jnliano. Ton are skilful; yon will cure 
him. 0, say that you can cure him!” 

“ It Is too late.” 

Dolores uttered a cry. At foe same instant 
foe door of the adjoining room opened, and 
Gonzales appeared, with sparkling eye. 

“ Too late!” repeated he; “ pencils, then!— 
give me pencils V 9 

“Ah! it is I who have killed him!” said Do¬ 
lores, throwing herself into his arms. 

“Pencils! pencils, before I die!” repeated 
Gonzales, wildly. “ I have just seen Corregie— 
there, beside his picture! He has spoken to me! 
I also am a painter!” 'He attempted to step 
forward, but he staggered, leaned against the 
wan, and crooned. 
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He was earned home, where he soon recover¬ 
ed his senses—he was a prey to a burning fever. 
He wished painting materials to be brought to 
him—canvass, pencils, palette; all these he 
touched with infantile joy. He inhaled with de¬ 
light this perfume of the studio to which he had 
been a stranger for two long years. When the 
easel had been placed beside him, he raised him¬ 
self in the bed, entreated Dolores to sit at a lit¬ 
tle distance, and began to paint. 4 

It seemed as if a supernatural power had de¬ 
scended upon him, and that he was acting under 
Its influence, without being conscious of what he 
did. His hand neither hesitated nor trembled; 
the canvass beneath his pencil grew animated, 
as if by enchantment. The count and Juliano, 
standing behind him, could not repress their 
cries of admiration; but Gonzales heard them 
not. With dishevelled hair and sparkling eye, 
he painted, singing the airs of his childhood, 
long foigotten, and now recovered, as if by a 
miracle. 

Suddenly, in the midst of these songs, which 
seemed murmured by instinct, the favorite ro- 
mancero of Dolores was heard: 

“ * I also love you, and for you will quit the 
chateau of the count I was rich, I shall be hap¬ 
py ; I was powerful, I shall be beloved. 

"'And care not that my forehead is whiter 
than thine—it will soon be embrowned on the 
mountain; care not that my hands are weak— 
they will be strengthened by labor; but look at 
my heart, Sanches, for my heart is courageous 
and strong.* ” 

The first verses had been chanted by the dying 
man as a vague reminiscence, but insensibly his 
sou venire seemed to awaken, and he paused. 

"It was Dolores who sang that at Harlem," 
said he, "on the day when I promised her to 
paint no more." 

And perceiving the pencil which he held in 
his hand, he added: 

"Unhappy one! I have broken my promise. 
Perez is coming—he will recognize us! Let ns 
fly 1 let us fly!" 

He made a movement as if to escape; the 
count and Juliano detained him. 

" There they are!” exclaimed he, " Dolores, 
conceal this canvass!—tear it—tear it!" 

He made an effort to seize the picture; but 
hardly had his hand touched it, when it stopped, 
as if powerless to consummate this destruction. 
His arms stiffened in a gesture of grief and of 
prayer—he fell back with a sigh, and his eyes 
closed forever!" 

He is above his enemies who despises their 
injuries. 


f 

THE ELECI'lflCAL EEL. 

Of the singular powers of this wonderful crea¬ 
ture much has been written, and some Uuati 
said, which appear almost incredible. This flu 
abounds in the rivers of North and Sooth Car¬ 
olina, and many of its wonderful exploits are re¬ 
counted and recorded there. In the waters of 
Massachusetts Bay it is so seldom seen that the 
following circumstance seems worth relating, and 
are in the narrator's own words. Capt. Walker, 
of Provincetown, recently, while running a 
schooner from that place to Boston, was over¬ 
taken by night off Cohasset Rocks, and was 
running into Boston Channel in the evening. 

A! about eight o'clock, it being very dark, and 
bis vessel moving slowly in, he dropped over his 
lead to ascertain the depth of water, and in 
slowly pulling in the line he frit something cold 
upon it, and thinking it might be a bit of kelp or 
rockweed, was about to throw it off, when it fas¬ 
tened upon bis hand and coiled around his wrist 
He endeavored to shake off the eel, when tad- 
denly bringing its tail around, it struck his arm 
with considerable force, and gave the worthy 
captain such a shock as tent him reeling tojhe 
deck. Recovering a little, he proceeded to sene 
the fish and cast it overboard, when he received 
a second shock from the little battery that caused 
him to call for aid, uttering a scream that mast 
have been heard for miles. 

Determined not to be overcome by so paltry an 
object as a small eel, he proceeded once more to 
discharge his eelship, but was a third time re¬ 
pulsed with a greater force than before, laying 
aim prostrate at foil length upon deck. His men 
immediately rushed to the rescue, and bore the 
captain, almost insensible, aft, where medical aid 
conld be administered. Never having heard of 
such wonderful power of the electrical eel, the 
greatest consternation prevailed, and the vessel 
rushing on in thick darkness, they-knew not 
where, the anchors were got out with much diffi¬ 
culty, and they waited impatiently the return of 
day, actually supposing some evil spirit had 
seized upon them, and that for the night thev 
were to be the sport of their orgies.— Yarnum 
Register, 

MRS. PARTINGTON. 


" How is your patience, doctor ?" said Mrs. 
Partington, pushing up the window and thrust 
ing’out her head ansDr. Bolus rode by. It was 
at the time when the venerable Aims was just 
recovering from a protracted bilious attack, d«- 
ing which he bad been so sick that his friend, A 
President of the Perpetual Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany, had told his mends in confidence that he 
wouldn't insure Aims's life for fifty per cent. 
The doctor reined np, with a gentle "woa»” 
and replied that his patient was convalescent. 
The good old lady held up her hands. "I de¬ 
clare," said she, with an expression of pity on 
her countenance that might have served as the 
capital stock of three modern philanthropists, "I 
declare 1 am sorry for it; but I dare say you can 
cure any body of convalescence if any body tan." 
The doctor construed the remark into an ironical 


reflection on his practice, and rode away nether 
petulantly and dian't look at the house for three 


; look at the house for three 


i thereafter when he rode by.— Eve . Ooaetie. 
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Nbably three years passed subsequent to the 
ma rriage of Horace Adams before lie took his 
wife and child home to the old homestead where 
he had spent the days of his childhood and early 
youth. Daring the period of her wedded Mfo, 
and ever after the day which made her a widow, 
the homestead had been the abiding place of the 
senior Mrs. Adams, whose anion had been bless¬ 
ed with bat two children, both boys, fer eldest 
of whom had died prior to Ms attaining his ma¬ 
jority, Maying Horace the sole recipient of his 
mother's solicitude. 

From her earliest youth upward, to the pres¬ 
ent period—something past the maturity of mid¬ 
dle age—she had led a lift of self-indulgence, 
which gr a du ally motored into a spirit whose 
manifest arrogance of opinion and petty arbi¬ 
trary sway over her own household became disa¬ 
greeable and Irritating in its daily exercise ortr 
the inmates who, either by circumst a n ce or 
neces s i t y, were compelled to ind themselves 
domiciled beneath her roof. Time had softened 
in the recollection of the son the defects of Ms 
mother's character; their homes being widely 
separated, hat for brief and ftr-apart visits paid 
by him to the paternal home, and in the tender 
pride with which he wes wont to regard Ms 
young wife, tbs thought never once occurred to 
him of the vast difference between die two char¬ 
acters whom he was now about to assimilate 
in the dose intimacy of domestic life. In the 
gay southern metropolis in which he had com¬ 
menced business, under the patronage and kindly 
influence of a relative of Ms fetter's, he had met 
the gay girl, whose youthful fancy for the hand¬ 
some young northeoer had ripened into the hal¬ 
lowed love of a wife—fee mother of his child. 

Full of fee sunshine of an affectionate spirit, 
laughing in fee eare-ftee^aiety of youth, .were 
fee dark eyes whioh wandered from fee carriage 
^Indow as, Horace Adams ended Ms journey 
liomeward, in fee shadow of fee old pear-tree 
before Ms mother's door. But the owner of 
feeee gay glances beheld not fee motherly coun¬ 
tenance bending forward in cordial greeting from 
beneath feat vine-wreathed portico which she 
pictured to herself for the last half hour ef her 
drive—not even fee hall door stood hospitably 
open to their advent; fee roses of June scattered 
feeir white and crimson leaves over fee well-worn 
- door step, end the grass grew tall and untrodden 
to its base. The closed doors, fee curtained 
windows, gave the home a deserted, lonesome 
6 


aspect to fee wife’s eyes; but Horace Adams 
krilW well fee custom of fee proprietor, and 
opening a small side gate in fee low picket-fonoe, 
hedging in the front yard, he found Ms way to 
fee other side ef fee house, where a column of 
smoke rose darkly up from the kitchen chimney 
towards fee dear, blue, summer fey; and through 
fee open door he beheld Ms mother within. 

Wife a quiet, expressionless countenance she 
sat in fee amplitude of her arm-chair vigorously 
knitting away on a stocking of almost intermin¬ 
able length, while she at fee same time superin¬ 
tended fee movements of a sober looking do¬ 
mestic, busied in fee preparation of dinner. 
The swinging-to of fee garden gate, followed by 
the shadow which fell upon fee sunlit floor, pre¬ 
pared her for the frank, dear tones of her son's 
voice, speaking his cheerftd greeting to herself. 
It was fee dhacbw of a smile alone which crept 
across those thin lips, and lost itself in fee pre¬ 
mature wrinkles of her forehead. She thrust 
her knitting needles into fee heart of fee ball 
which she withdrew from fee depths of her pock¬ 
et, rolled it slowly up, and not until then did 
she follow her son through fee house to fee front 
entrance, whither he hastened to admit fee 
travellers. 

She had not half made fee passage of fee 
hall before a graceful, giritsh figure bounded 
forward to her side; a pair of small, white 
hands, ungloved, aqd profosdy deooruted wi^ 
sparkling gems, grasped her aim, and a face, 
from ;which fell back a quantity of long, dark 
curls, raised itself affectionately to her own. 

Eleanor Adams, even in fee confusion of fee 
moment, experienced for fee first trine fee chill 
wife which a loving heart feds ittdf repulsed, as 
those frigid Ups left a scarce perceptible impres¬ 
sion on fee brow which she touched. But there 
was a gratified expression in Mrs. Adams's eyes 
as she took, for fee first time, her grandchild 
from its father's arms, and looked in approving 
recognition of fee inftntile charms upon its won¬ 
drous baby beauty, which almost reconciled fee 
mother's heart to her own uncordial greeting; 
and fee glance of rigid scrutiny which she turn¬ 
ed upon its nurse, fee old negress, whom she 
had brought wife her from the south for fee love 
which she bore her little nursling, and had home 
herself, whom she also had nursed in her infoncy. 

From therbed upon which she had thrown her¬ 
self as soon as she had disencumbered herself of 
her travelling dress, Eleanor cast a pleased sur¬ 
vey around fee cool, spacious chamber, to which 
her mother-in-law had at once consigned her, 
wife an intimation of fee near approach of the 
dinner hour. Dinah had looped back, by her 
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directions, the voluminous folds of white muslin 
which draped the tall mahogany bedstead l^on 
which she lay, the curtains from the windows, 
the sashes of which had been raised by the united 
efforts of her husband and Dinah—so long did 
they seem to have been closed as to forbid all 
belief in the free circulation of summer breezes 
and summer sunshine being permitted therein, 
to steal from the gloss of those white draperies, 
now floating idly in the breeze, or fade the bright 
hues of crimson and green which had striped 
the floor of that guest chamber for many a yeqjr. 
The baby lay asleep by her side, and Dinah was 
already busied folding away her wardrobe in the 
chest of mahogany drawers, almost black, and 
highly polished with age, the upper drawers of 
which were beyond even the reach of Dinah’s 
long arms, unless mounted on stool or chair. 

She had not more than half completed her 
toilet, before she called Dinah from the still half 
unpacked trunks, and despatched her to the 
front yard in quest of a handful of roses. Hith¬ 
erto Dinah had gathered her mistress’s bouquets 
from the prodigal flower beds of a southern gar¬ 
den; therefore, as her wont, she plucked the half 
blown roses from the bushes, wholly regardless 
whether they bore buds or not which would blos¬ 
som at some later period. Mrs. Adams, senior, 
met her coming through the hall, her arms laden 
with the rifled contents of her garden, and some¬ 
thing like an exclamation of affright broke from 
her as she beheld the sacrilege which had been 
committed. Never before had mortal hands ven¬ 
tured to detach from those prized and cherished 
rose bushes more than a single rose at once, and 
that must tbe full blown, short-stemmed, and 
barren of accompanying bnd and leaf. The 
exclamation of terror ended in a brief, sharp 
reprimand that sent the affrighted perpetrator of 
the wrong with hurried footstep and disturbed 
countenance to her mistress’s chamber; but 
when she beheld the rapturous delight with 
which Eleanor received the brilliant colored and 
pure white flowers, she prudently forbore to dis¬ 
enchant her of her treasure by a knowledge of 
the rebuke which she had herself received for 
gathering them. So in utter unconsciousness, 
Eleanor twined a white and bluish bad amid her 
curls, and fastening the lace which frilled her 
white corsage with another, went below. The 
sound of Horace’s voice led her to the sitting- 
room, where she found him, together with his 
mother and another person, whose residence 
with her husband’s mother was as yet unknown 
to her. 

Rachel Gray—for this she was called—arose 
m Mrs. Adams named her in brief, abrupt words 


to Eleanor, and curtsied demurely to the grace¬ 
ful apparition which glided into their midst; 
then she shot a quick, penetrating glance from 
beneath the long, light lashes that habitually 
drooped low over the pale bine eyes, ’ wkich 
brightened with a restless expression as they 
scanned the features of her aunt’s guest. 

“ Come here, Mellie, and take your first good 
view from this south window of the beautiful 


Connecticut River, and acknowledge I ham 
neither exaggerated nor overrated its beautifii 
one iota,” called her husband from the op m 
casement, from which he was bending; and 
Eleanor did not notice as she joined him the 
chilling gaze which fastened itself upon her 
flower-wreathed hair, and leisurely surveyed tbs 
delicate robe in which she had attired herself; 


but Rachel Gray noted it all with secret satisfac¬ 
tion, and echoed a profound sigh after her auntfi 
when she turned to her from that critical obser¬ 
vation of her daughter-in-law’s toilet, observant 
of even the embroidered handkerchief which 
was thrust within her belt—an extravagance of 
which she, herself, had never been guilty. 

“ Jt is indeed charming! and,” added Eleanor, 
turning to his mother, “I no longer wonder that 
Horace should have ever retained so vivid a re¬ 
membrance of this pleasant home; I can but 
wonder that he could have ever found it in his 
heart to leave it with all the glad associations of 
his boyhood also encircling its precincts.” 

"I so endeavored to instruct my son that duty 
to him would be paramount always to pleasuie 
and self-gratification.” 

“ I can well believe it, my dear madam, know¬ 
ing him as I now do,” responded the wife with 
ready tenderness, while Horace patted her cheek, 
and called her some pet name, too low to be au¬ 
dible to the others. 

“You will see, Rachel Gaay, if dinner is pre¬ 
pared,” said Mrs. Adams. “ Hie minute hand 
is already on the stroke of one o’clock, and Hor¬ 
ace has doubtless nft yet forgotten the punctu¬ 
ality which, with some degree of success, I have 
ever maintained in my household.” And ttA 
old lady glanced complacently about her W 
though she wonld call their attention to the or¬ 
der which was apparent in the very apartment 
in which they were assembled. 

Truly, it was a pleasant room, with its wide, 
open ckimney-plaee, and the base therein filled 
with the feathery green asparagus tops and 
glossy oak leaves, filling up the space interven¬ 
ing between the massive, burnished andirons; 
the cool, white matting spread upon the Hoot; 
the bug muslin curtains, foiling to the veiy 
floor, and the row of quaintly carved highback- 
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ed chain ranged about the room. The green 
blind* were partly closed* and from the window 
at which they stood, the sunshine came in, softly 
tempered through the thick Jane foliage of the 
trees, while the drowsy ham of mid day filled 
the air with a soft, monotonous melody. Bat 
there were no boqks upon the little table beneath 
the glass; only a ponderous volume, with “ Holy 
Bible ” inscribed upon its brown leather cover, 
lying on a small stand in a remote corner. A 
portrait, meant to represent the maidenhood of 
the mistress of the house, and perpetrated in 
brilliant hues, hung upon the wall; and just op¬ 
posite, a no less eiecrable likeness of her son, 
which woold have been unrecognized by his 
wife, had not the original himself pointed it oat, 
with a mischievous smile. 

“ It will console you during my absence by its 
remarkable resemblance to myself, will it not, 
Mellie?” he questioned, laughingly, and for the 
first time there fell heavily upon Eleanor’s heart 
a presentiment of coming loneliness and home¬ 
sickness. 

Horace marked the troubled look which be¬ 
came visible in that expressive countenance, and 
chided himself for the unpleasant remembrance 
which he had called to her recollection. 

He was about absenting himself from their 
little circle, on affairs of much importance, con¬ 
nected with his business, which compelled him 
to go abroad for an indefinite length of time, 
which he consoled Eleanor with the promise of 
rendering brief as possible; and he had brought 
her north, with her little one, to become in the 
interval a resident beneath the shelter of his 
mother’s roof, she being, like himself, fatherless, 
and yet more desolate for one so young without 
mother, brother or sister. 

Something of the vast incongruity existing 
between his wife’s tastes and habits, and those 
into which she was about to be brought into 
daily contact, now, for the first time, occurred 
to him, as he marked the vivid contrast which 
she presented to both his mother and Rachel 
Gray; but with the easy credulousness of affec¬ 
tion, he never doubted Eleanor’s power of con¬ 
verting, as she had hitherto been so successful in 
doing all things in conformity with'her own in¬ 
clinations. He did not realize that which to him 
were but girlish caprices and graceful foibles, 
would be looked upon by more austere eyes as 
grave offences, committed against the decorum 
and dignity of wife and motherhood, and more¬ 
over, that Eleanor now stood something in the 
light of a rival between his own and his mother’s 
heart. Every caress, each loving word bestowed 
upon the young wife by her husband, she con¬ 


sidered herself defrauded of by Eleanor. The 
mace which she soon imparted to the formal and 
elaborate arrangement of the pretty parlor, by a 
distribution of various trifles of books and bijou¬ 
terie therein, were to her only a tacit rebuke of 
her own ability. 

In spite of herself, Eleanor soon discovered 
that all her endeavors to please could not win 
one approving smile or friendly word; that 
while the beauty of little Carrie was a source of 
ill concealed triumph to the grandmother in ex¬ 
hibiting it to the neighbors, that she was none 
the less disposed to cavil at the extravagance of 
• its richly embroidered frocks, most of which had 
been wrought by herself. But what perplexed 
and chagrined her most of all were the ceaseless 
reprimands which poor Dinah constantly im> 
corred in doing her bidding, and which, with 
the garrulonsness of her class, she did not hesi¬ 
tate to communicate to her mistress. However, 
for Horace’s sake, these, the most palpable trials 
which she had ever known, JSleanor determined 
to £gercome with a brave, hopeful heart, whose 
courage was bom out of her tenderness for him. 

Happily unconscious of the frequent cause 
which she gave for dissatisfaction through her 
very ignorance of the existence of many, of Mrs. 
Adams’s prejudices, Eleanor found great and 
exceeding enjoyment in the unrestrained free¬ 
dom of a country life, which she was now for 
the first time permitted to enjoy. Absorbed in 
her own pleasant thoughts, she was blind to the 
interchange of all glances passing between Mrs. 
Adams and her parasite, Rachel Gray, when she 
would burst upon them with her apron laden 
with the wild flowers which she had rifled the 
woodlands of far and near, her cheeks glowing 
with exercise, her small hands sadly browned by 
exposure to the sun. And Horace, if he some¬ 
times felt inclined to remonstrate with his moth¬ 
er for her ceaseless discouragement, and some¬ 
times almost arbitrary remonstrances against 
those wild rambles which were rounding that 
Blender figure into a more perfect grace, and fill¬ 
ing the late languid limbs with an elasticity that 
argued well for the increase of physical health, 
was easily diverted from his purpose by a word 
or glance from Eleanor, who would not for the 
world have suffered herself to mar the harmony 
existing between mother and son.. 

Now the time drew near for his departure, 
and when it came, it found Eleanor, all softened 
and subdned as she was by grief, thoroughly 
prepared to appreciate any degree of kindly at¬ 
tention, no matter how trivial, offered by her 
who was the mother of that adored one; and 
with a lambent gentleness, Mrs. Adams did 
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rouse herself to bestow fbr a brief season some¬ 
thing of that womanly attention towards Eleanor 
and her child, which it would seem most natural 
fbr her to give. But the change was as transient 
as it was insincere; all Eleanor’s tastes and hab¬ 
its rose in direct opposition to her own ) and 
more than all else, Rachel Gray followed her 
like a shadow, taking a malicious pleasure in 
pointing out to her observation all the incongrui¬ 
ties which existed between them. 

The winds of autumn ever and anon hurled 
from the half barren limbs of the old pear-tree, 
before the homestead, the crisp and frost-bitten 
leaves, sighing drearily against the easement of 
Eleanor’s chamber—the occupant of which lay 
rather than sat in foe chair before it, with her 
poor aching head resting wearily against foe 
window pane, great tears rolling slowly down 
her thin, white cheek, and suffered to break un¬ 
heeded upon foe window sill, even as the rain 
drops upon foe glass. 

Weeks had now elapsed since that missmble 
last day of summer, when the members of that 
household had been startled by a moan so ap¬ 
palling in its anguish as to echo forever in foe 
memory of those who heard it. Hurrying from 
the dining-room to the parlor, which they had 
just quitted as Eleanor opened the morning pa¬ 
per, with a faint hope of finding foe English 
Vessel, in which Horace was expected home from 
England, telegraphed, Mn. Adams and Rachel 
Gray beheld her sitting there, white and rigid as 
a statue, her dark eyes frightfully dilated and 
fixed upon foe paper which had Mien at her 
fret. With a pale cheek and trembling band 
Rachel Gray had taken up that paper, and read 
therein foe loss of the vessel in which Horace 
had taken passage home, including all the lives 
hut those of a portion of the crew. 

They never heard but that one moan of al¬ 
most more than human misery from her; only 
once in a while, when Horace’s mother lay un¬ 
easy or wakeful during foe dark, silent watches 
of foe night, she fancied she heard the repetition 
of that sound coming faintly through the dosed 
door from foe chamber where Eleanor lay with 
her baby. But it was soon perceptible that she 
faded and drooped, instead of recovering from 
foe heaviness and first bitterness of foe shock 
she had sustained. 

The mother’s grief for foe loss of her son 
seemed to have spent itself in a brief, passionate 
abandonment to her sorrow while she received 

• the sympathy and condolences of her neighbors, 

. and finally subsided into an emotion of secret 

• indignation against Eleanor that she should ap¬ 


pear to suffer longer or more acutely than her¬ 
self. The agonised expression wffich would 
involuntarily contract the wife’s features when¬ 
ever any casual mention was made by his mother 
of aught appertaining to him, was to her a tadt 
rebuke of her less sensitive recollection, and she 
felt herself aggrieved by the wife in her manifes¬ 
tation of a more enduring sense of bereavement 
than she herself experienced. There was solace 
left to her in the daily routine of domestic life 
and its relations, bat for the void in that widow¬ 
ed one, on earth there was no substitute. 

Horace’s loss, too, it w^ soon ascertained, 
had left his wife, with her child, dependent upon 
his mother’s bounty; so entangled were his busi¬ 
ness affairs, and so little known to his wife and 
mother that they were compelled to leave their 
entire adjustment to strangers. Absorbed by 
her grief, Eleanor had as yet paid little heed to 
aught else. Always heretofore abundantly pro¬ 
vided for, she could not readily comprehend how 
she could suffer, either from dependence or 
through actual want. While his mother was 
amply provided for and abundantly able to do 
for them, she could not for a moment doubt her 
good will towards the wife and child of her only 
son. No, the question never once occurred to 
her mind, nor, in truth, was it folly realized by 
Mrs. Adams herself until casually alluded to by 
Rachel Gray. 

"Poor thing!” said that person, with affected 
sympathy, “ no wonder she is pining and fretting 
herself to death, setting, as she has done, so 
high a value on the possession of worldly vani¬ 
ties and adornments.” 

Her companion looked up at once with ready 
attention, and Rachel Gray went on: 

“ Don’t you think, aunt, that perhaps if you 
were to speak With her on the necessary change 
which custom requires in her dress, that she 
would be in a degree easily diverted from her 
present melancholy state? I, who was only a 
cousin to your poor son, have already worn 
black for him these six weeks, while Eleanor has 
as yet made no change in her dress, hut, on tbs , 
Contrary, puts on the same attire which she was 
wont to dojrhen he was alive and with us, ap¬ 
parently utterly reckless of what foe world may 
say of such neglect shown to his memory.” 

“ True, child—quite true. How could I, too, 
have been so forgetful ? I must speak with her 
myself,” answered Mr aunt 

And she had spoken with Eleanor that morn¬ 
ing, who answered her only by a gush of quiet 
tears; and to her suggestion that Rachel Gray 
should go at once to town to make for her the 
necessary purchases, with a mournful obedient, 
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“As you please, mother.” And Bachel Gsay 
did as she was requested, and returned with her 
purchases—fabrics which were almost unknown 
to the hitherto elegantly nurtured child of afflu¬ 
ence; garments whose texture the mother-in-law 
would herself hare shamed to have beheld her 
son's wife in, had not the artful suggestions of 
her niece that Eleanor’s previous habits required 
more costly attire than they were accustomed to 
wear, steeled her heart to all generous and wo¬ 
manly impulses. But the arrow which Bachel 
Gray barbed with petty malice for the heart of 
her rival, fell aimless against the wounded breast 
of Eleanor Adams; coarse and costly garments 
were all one to her then, in her bitter anguish, 
and the fresh burst of sorrow with which she had 
received them that autumn morning from the 
hands of Mrs. Adams, had been just as acute 
had they been selected by the same prodigal 
hand which had hitherto supplied her wants. 

“ You were right, Rachel Gray, there is a dou¬ 
ble cause for Eleanor’s sorrow,” said the step¬ 
mother to her niece, as they sat in the parlor 
below, while the unconscious origin of their mis¬ 
constructions laid her head upon the rain beat 
window pane, and hearkened with fainting heart 
to the dreary moan of the autumn storm* 

“She is nothing but a child after all, aunt, 
and we must not be too exacting. What if we 
were to try how successful a little petting and 
hnmortng of her old fancies would be ? I 
thought of this yesterday, when in town; and 
if yon will be so good—if you will not think I 
was too forward, that I took too much upon 
myself, you will please, aunt, look at these hand¬ 
kerchiefs, which I took with the other articles, 
for her.” And as she spoke, she took a small 
parcel from her work-box, and displayed a dozen 
of very delicate pocket handkerchiefs of the 
finest linen cambric, edged with a deep black 
boeder. 

Mrs. Adams, after a critical examination, 
took them up, and, without speaking a word, 
ascended to the chamber of her daughter in-law. 
Still Eleanor sat with bowed head by the win¬ 
dow, while old Dinah, with her wishful, sympa¬ 
thizing gaze, turned towards herfittle Carrie, 
asleep upon her knee. * * 

“ I have brought you a little present, Eleanor,” 
said the old lady, and for once she shaped her 
words and tones to a kindliness that brought a 
wan smile to Eleanor’s lip, and a vivid expres¬ 
sion of gratification into her eyes, as she took 
the friendly offering which was tendered her, 
and strove to express her thanks in a voice that 
would have been cheerful had her self-command 
equalled her wishes. 


“ It, was very thoughtful and considerate of 
Bachel Gray; for it is to her, and not to me, you 
are indebted for remembering your taste in such 
things,” continued Mrs. Adams. 

Eleanor glanced down at the deep black bor¬ 
ders which edged the handkerchiefs, when her 
words and every expression of pleased emotion 
faded from her countenance at once. 

Mrs. Adams attributed, most uqjnstly, the 
change which she manifested to an emotion of 
dislike and annoyance which she experienced at 
being indebted to her niece, and she grew quite 
wrathfnl with her companion. 

“Bachel Gray is a good and praiseworthy 
girl,” she said, hastily; “and yon would do 
well, Eleanor Adams, if you were to strive to 
imitate her in patience and submission. She, 
too, has been chastened by the Almighty’s hand, 
where she, too, placed her earthly dependence; 
she, too, has come to me to live equally in want 
with you yourself, and deprived of her worldly 
maintenance; but Bachel Gray has never re¬ 
pined ; by her meek and patient deportment^ 
she has evinced her gratitude to God for the 
humble instrument which he has provided in my¬ 
self to take care of the fatherless and the moth* 
erlesa. She has truly been to me a comfort and 
a dependence in my old age—not a burden, 
through ceaseless repining# and lamentations.” 

There was a brief silence ; then Eleanor said, 
in a low, sad voice: 

“ I, too, mother, will try to be to you even as 
Bachel is, with my Father’s help; but I am but 
a poor, weak child, and time I trust will aid me 
with an increase of strength.” 

“ Yon are too much accustomed to consider 
yourself incapable of exertion, Eleanor,” said 
Mrs. Ad*™*, still too much excited by her pre¬ 
vious words to be touched by the pathos of that 
voice, “ It would be much better for you were 
you to exert yourself.” 

“ 0, believe me, mother! I have striven to 
endure patiently. Yon have heard no word 
spoken by me in rebellion against my unhappy 
destiny—you never will; grief, such as I expe¬ 
rience, cannot spend itself in idle moans.” 

“ Yon are not alone in trouble, Eleanor; yon 
forget that I, too, have been deprived of my 
husband, and that in what yon have been a loser 
I, too, am one for the second time. If Horace 
was your husband, he fijso was my son; bat yon 
arrogate to yourself all regret for his loss.” 

A wondering, incredulous expression came 
over her companion’s countenance, as she spoke: 

“ What is it you wish of me ? How am I to 
satisfy you 1” she questioned, and for the first 
time the accent# (of that voice became slightly 
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querulous, like an aggrieved child stung into 
momentary impatience by an exacting monitor. 

It was the first symptom of rebellion which 
Eleanor had ever exhibited, and trivial as it was 
it fanned the spark of jealous tyranny in her 
mother-in-law's breast into a flame of passion. 

" What is it I wish of you V* repeating her 
words, and concentrating all the indignation 
which she had ever entertained towards her into 
a hard, cold gaze fixed upon her victim's coun¬ 
tenance. “ It matters perhaps little what I wish, 
but let me tell you what I perceive, and what is 
quite evident to every one: Ton have taught 
yourself all through your life to believe that be¬ 
cause you were young and pretty you were to 
receive nothing but indulgence, that you were to 
be fostered and cared for like a baby; and now 
that poor Horace has gone, and you find your¬ 
self without the means to gratify all your old 
foibles and extravagant fancies, you sit down 
and idly fold your hands under the cover of 
your tears, thinking no one will perceive that 
you have another cause to fret about equally 
with his loss.'' 

Eleanor did not speak now when her assatler 
paused to take breath ere she proceeded; but the 
calm steady gaze of her dark eyes did not droop 
beneath those which met her own; they grew 
calmer and dearer, but yet more sorrowful, with 
each word. Only when Mrs. Adams proceeded to 
suggest the propriety of her giving up her child's 
nurse, and in very comprehensive language urg¬ 
ed the apparent necessity of her taking the care 
of little Carrie upon herself, did she understand 
the exact meaning of Mrs. Adams's counsel to 
her to exert herself. 

" Part with Dinah! Why, she has been with 
me since my earliest recollection 1 It would 
break the poor thing's heart—if it did not my 
own. Ask anything else of me but that; I can- 
mot send her from me," was her answer. 

"And I then am to understand that you not 
only refuse to comply with my wishes, Eleanor, 
but insist on forcing upon me as a member of 
my household a person who is not only person¬ 
ally disagreeable but very expensive to me 1" 

" Certainly not, madam; but as I cannot part 
with the faithful creature, I myself must go." 

"And pray where do you propose goingt" 

Eleanor put her hand to her forehead and 
burst into a flood of tefcrs. In that one bitter 
moment she realized the truth for the first time. 

" True, I have no home to go to now. This, 
mother, is the only roof beneath which I have 
the slightest claim for shelter. But I beseech of 
you, do not turn away poor Dix^h—Carrie will 
so grieve for her—Dinah will break her heart" 


But Mrs. Adams was obdurate; for she be¬ 
held in Eleanor's persistency to retain Dinah 
only a direct opposition to her will. And Dinah 
went, yet with less agony, notwithstanding her 
manifestation of most acute grief, than her mis¬ 
tress herself experienced; for Eleanor now grew 
daily to a knowledge of the unloving hearts that 
surrounded her, and her friendless position. 


The snow lay thick on the hillsides, and filled 
the valleys, while the ice sleeted the Connecticut 
and bridged it for many a mile. Christmas had 
come and gone, when Eleanor was aroused one 
bitter cold morning from her sleep by Rachel 
Gray, who stood by her bedside with a counte¬ 
nance expressive of unusual agitation. 

"Eleanor 1 Eleanor! you must go to Aunt 
Martha; she is very ill; I don't know what can 
be the matter with her;—but she talks so strange 
and looks so very bad, she frightens me, and I 
dare not stay all alone with her." 

Mrs. Adams had been indisposed for several 
days, but none of the femily had considered her, 
any more than she herself had done, as seriously 
so. Eleanor's child had also been unwell for 
some time, and consequently fretful and trouble¬ 
some in the extreme, particularly during the 
night, and Eleanor, upon whom its entire charge 
had necessarily fallen, with the dismissal of its 
nurse, was almost worn out with fatigue and the 
severity of a northern winter, which she for the 
first time experienced. 

The rigid economy practised by Mrs. Adams 
in the femily had deprived Eleanor of the only 
means of alleviating the discomfort which she 
experienced from the severe cold weather. Her 
sleeping apartment, which was sufficiently warm¬ 
ed for comfort during the day, chilled her piti- 
fully when obliged to rise, as she frequently was, 
with Carrie, suffering with the restlessness con¬ 
sequent on teething. An ordinary degree of 
motherly forethought on the part of the mistress 
of the house would have seen that the young 
mother's comfort was better provided for; but 
although she strove to judge her neither too 
strictly nor ipverely, Eleanor could not but be¬ 
lieve that through her mistress's positive orders 
was Betty, the housemaid, restricted from pro¬ 
viding her with the requisite fuel to make com¬ 
fortable that exposed and spacious chamber, in 
which she had been domiciled from that to her 
far off happy summer day. 

During this night she had been even more dis¬ 
turbed than usual by Carrie's restlessness; and 
her head ached, her limbs were stiff and heavy, 
when she aroused herself to obey the summons. 

Even Eleanor's ignorance as a nurse did not 
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preclude her immediate recognition of the very 
serious illness of Mrs. Adams. With the de¬ 
parture of her physician, there was a strange 
alteration of the position of the different mem¬ 
bers of her household. In the young mother's 
distant chamber, Betty the housemaid watched 
over the little one, who queried impatiently for 
the indulgent parent, who came not as hour after 
hour wore away, and sank at last sobbing to 
sleep in the evening time. 

And Eleanor Adams, wherefore lingered she 
far off in the chamber of that sick woman)— 
that woman, whose petty exactions, whose con¬ 
tinual reproaches had harassed her with perpet¬ 
ual unrest? The threshold of that sick 
Rachel Gray had never once crossed since from 
its precincts she had fled affrighted early that 
day when Dr. Barnard, after an attentive sur¬ 
vey of the patient's lineaments, pronounced her 
very ill of a contagious disease. From whence 
or where contracted none ever knew, bat Martha 
Adams lay sick, almost unto death, for many 
days, deserted by every human being but her 
physician and one other—a woman, faded and 
Manched through great sorrow, sorrow which 
she had herself greatly contributed to increase, 
to but a shadow of the happy wife of her son, 
who had come to her home in the summer time. 

Eleanor dared not incur the risk of carrying 
the contagion, to which she fearlessly exposed 
herself, into the child's presence, and day after 
day went by, while through the open door there 
same but an occasional laugh of little Carrie's j 
to cheer the watcher's weariness. But there was 
a precious recons peace preparing for Eleanor 
Adams. The questioning glance which the sick 
one at first turned languidly upon her, was soft¬ 
ening in a grateful, trusting exprearion, which 
fell like a blessing on Eleanor's heart. At first 
she had fretted after her niece, and impatiently 
hade Eleanor summon her to her side; but 
when Rachel came not, when the truth gradu¬ 
ally became apparent to her that Eleanor alone 
rfranned her not, this change became manifest. 

Paler and paler, thinner and thinner grew Elea¬ 
nor, and like a restless spirit Rachel Gray flitted 
to and fro from the parlor to her own chamber, 
jealous of the cars which B fe a n o r bestowed on 
her aunt, bnt unable to summon sufficient cour¬ 
age herself to brave the danger attendant on the 
duties of the sick chamber. With the hope of 
the prolongation of Mrs/Adams's life, which 
Dr. Barnard gave at length, after many tedious 
days, was the earnest recommendation to the 
young nurse to seek rest for herself immediately, 
so worn did she appear with the long confine¬ 
ment to which she had resigned herself. But 


Eleanor felt that not yet could she leave the 
side of the helpless invalid, that not yet was 
there another ready to fill her place; and still 
she watched beside and tended on the sufferer, 
heedless of the doctor's remonstrance. 

A deathlike lethargy had followed the imme¬ 
diate violence of Mrs. Adams's disease, and 
Eleanor awoke from a brief slumber, into which 
she had unconsciously fallen by the bedside, to 
behold the sick one awake, and regarding her 
with earnest and apparent consciousness. 

“ You look tired, Eleanor," she faintly said. 

“ But I can soon rest, now that you are look¬ 
ing so like yourself." 

“ And that I had never again been but for you. 
Eleanor, come closer to me; give me your himd. 
I have not been what I ahoqld have been to you. 
God forgive me, and bless you!" And she lifted 
the thin, pale hand, which grasped her own, with 
grateful tenderness to her lips. One brief mo¬ 
ment she held it there, then Eleanor felt that 
feeble clasp dose convulsively about her own, 
beheld those dim eyes brighten and dilate in 
strange agitation, as they fixed themselves upon 
the door beyond. She tuned round to behold 
the cause of her agitation, put her hand feebly 
up with a faint low cry, and sank senseless upon 
the floor. 

A manly figure stood in the doorway, with 
tears rolling slowly down cheeks brown with 
exposure and flushed with emotion. The lost 
had returned; the blue waters of the Atlantic 
had given up the treasure which Eleanor be¬ 
lieved they had engulfed. 

Sweet to Eleanor's heart was the recognition 
by Horace’s mother of herself in tender love; 
bat not until summer came round with its sun¬ 
shine and soft breezes, could even her perfect joy 
win back the palest roses to her cheek. Horace 
was able, with little difficulty, to retrieve the loss 
he had sustained in his business. His mother 
never wearied of hearing the tale of his ship¬ 
wreck and subsequent rescue by a foreign bound 
vessel, and repeating but for that trial, which 
had tried them alike so sorely, she had never 
learned Eleanor’s worth and her own injustice. 

Shortly after her aunt’s recovery, Rachel left 
her home onalong visit toa distant relative, and 
the undisguised coldness of her aunt in parting 
with her, and the utter cessa t io n of a farther inter¬ 
course on her part, made it necessary for Rachel 
by accepting the first qffer of marriage which she 
received to make for herself another home. 

In all Connecticut, there is no pleasanter fam¬ 
ily circle than meets every summer beneath the 
roof where Eleanor Adams first learned to know 
and bear earth’s troubles. 

^oogle 
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MA TTfRfN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 


A NEW VOLUME. 

With the present number of our Dollab 
Monthly we commence the fourth rolnme of 
the work, under the most agreeable and success¬ 
ful circumstances. A rapidly increasing sub¬ 
scription list is an unmistakable token that Bal¬ 
lou* a Dollar Magazine was a happy conception 
from the first, and that a resolve to supply a 
monthly literary work, that all could afford, is 
frilly appreciated. As we said in our last num¬ 
ber, probably these never was a similar work 
Issued from die press, which in a year an<i a 
half reached to so extensive a list of subscribers. 

Ten years ago, this work, with its hundred 
pages of reading matter per month, upon fine 
while paper and neatly printed, could have 
been afforded for less than three dollars per an¬ 
num ; but improvements in machinery, and the 
principle of large sales and small profits, have 
done wonders, and we send it forth for one dollar 
per year, perfectly satisfied with the returns we 
realise. People in the same line of business say 
to us, “ Too cheap! too cheap 1—you will ruin 
our business!" We reply that the public, not 
they, are our customers, and it is the public 
whom we serve. 

Let our subscribers and friends show their 
good-will by speaking well of us to others; and 
let it be known that such a work can be had for 
one dollar per year, and what sort Of a work it is, 
and our list shall be swelled still more rapidly. 
Will not each of our friends try to send us at 
least one subscriber * 

In the meantime we shall continue to improve 
and beautify the work, and the reader will ob¬ 
serve that we are continually adding the names 
of new and talented contributors to foe already 
able corps engaged upon the Dollar Monthly. 


Do Sohuthtng .—Every one can and should 
do something for foe public, if it be only to kick 
a piece of orange peel into the road from foe foot- 
pavement. 


Oku Mils.—I n playing a game of Ml Hards a 
man walks upwards of one mfle on an average. 


Costly. —The expense of one trip of an ocean 
steamship b over forty thousand dollars. 


THE LADY’S PAGE. 

Mrs. Bolster, who has just com men ced the Hfr 
of an Avenoodle, in New York city, has added a 
“page” to her establishment. Pat Murphy, new¬ 
ly come over, a “ broth of a boy,” a second edi¬ 
tion of the Irish giant, done up in a fine Una 
livery, with silver buttons, goes in for that liaa 
of character. The other evening, Murphy was 
told by foe lady that she was “not at home to 
anybody.” Among the dismissed callers wan 
Mrs. Dudgaoa, Mrs. Bolster's sister. The next 
day, when she learned to whom she had been 
denied, Mrs. Bolster informed foe page that shn 
was always at home to her sister. 

Soon after Imparting fob information, Mrs. 
B. entered her carriage, with foe new horeee, 
and drove forth with foe benevolent intention of 
“raking down Broadway” with the splendid, 
equipage. During her absence, Mrs. Dudgeon 
called. “Ia my abler inf* 

“ Sure she b, ma'am.” 

Mrs. Dudgeon walked in, and np stairs, and 
all over foe house, without finding the lady. On 
leaving foe house, she once more encountered foe 
page. “ What did you tell me my abler wan 
up stabs fori” 

“I tould ye so, madam,” replied the Hiber¬ 
nian, “ because I had it frora her own lips, that 
she was always at home for you.” 

Mr. Murphy b not so great an acquisition 
after all. 


Vicissitudes or Lira.—A carious rencontre 
happened to Douglas Jenold on foe first night of 
“ The Bent Day.” When he was a midshipman 
on board & man-of-war, he met in the same capac¬ 
ity, a lad named Clark sou Staadfield.- Sixteen 
yean afterwards, these two sailor boys met on 
the boards of a London theatre; one the great 
sceoe-paktor, and the other a successful dramatist 


Sua Serpent. —The sea serpent has been seen 
off New Jersey; he was heading northeast and 
will turn np off Nahant, probably on the very day 
Col. Stevens reopens hb splendid hotel. 


Swmm to the Sweet. —The sugar and 
molasses crop of Texas, last year, amounted to 
move than 9900,000. It “ takes us.” 
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OUR PLACE OF BUSCIE8S. 

The constantly jamming boainete of our pub- 
UcatioDi has for a considerable time demanded of 
ms Increased facilities for the proper transaction 
of the same. This it was impossible for ns te 
consummate in an old building like the one we 
hare so long occupied; and consequently the 
proprietor has purchased a huge and convenient 
site in one of the principal thoroughfares of Boo* 
ton. Ho. 22 Winter Street, where he has erected 
a large, convenient, and especially adapted edi¬ 
fice, solely for the publishing of his papers and 
Magaane, and the various branches of business 
immediately connected with the same. The new 
publishing hall is now nearly completed, and due 
notice of removal will be given te onr readers and 
the public. The building baa been arranged and 
erected upon an entirely novel plan, peculiarly 
adapted to our purposes, under the supervision 
of John R. Hall, architect, Anthony Hanson, 
master carpenter, and D. H. Jacobs, master 
mason—three faithful and competent bulldeia. 

The entire basement, 182 feet deep by 28 feet 
in width, will be occupied by onr twelve Adams 
presses, paper room, engine and boiler room, etc. 
The first floor, of the same large dimensions, and 
14 feet in height, will be exclusively occupied as 
our business and publishing room, where will be 
found the cashier's office, chief book-keeper, mail¬ 
ing clerks, assorters, folders and packers' depart¬ 
ments, and our own business office. On the sec¬ 
ond floor will be the editor’s private room, proof¬ 
reading room, and composing, or type-setting 
room. On the third floor are the departments de¬ 
voted to our corps of engravers, and the boxwood 
blocks, and the machinery and material for the 
engravers' use. On the fourth floor will be the 
designers’ and gilders' rooms, with that of other 
finishers in various departments. On the fifth 
floor will be carried on the extensive business of 
our bindery—in the folding, pressing, trimming, 
sewing and embossing departments; while above 
all comes a laige hall for the classification and 
storage of onr bound volumes, and back num¬ 
bers of Pictorial, Flag and Magazine. 

With all these arrangements completed, we 
believe nothing is ventured in saying, that our 
establishment is the most extensive one devoted 
to the newspaper business, not alone in the Unit* 
td States, but in the world. 


Thik Shoes. —Punch thinks that the femi¬ 
nine partiality for thin shoes arises from the 
feminine dislike to a thick understanding. We 
ihoold think our fair countrywomen would not 
object to great souls. 


a emmiiHAir. 

The old distich ran: 

“ When Adam drived and Eve span 
Where was then the gentleman?” 

In England they have peculiar notions respecting 
male gentility. A gentleman, with our British 
friends, is a man who unites to some advantages 
of birth, fortune, talent or position, those moral , 
qualities which are adapted to the plaoe he occu* 
pies in society, and manners which indicate a 
liberal education and training. The tact of tbs 
English people in this respect is very nice, and 
even the brilliancy of the most elevated rank 
rarely leads their judgment astray. Though 
George IV. was called by the “upper ten" the 
“finest gentleman of his kingdom," yet the 
misses by no means endorsed that opinion. Let 
a man of the highest birth step aside in conduct, 
in manner, or even in the etiquette imposed by 
his position, you will soon hear the^opular re¬ 
mark, “Though a lord he is no gentleman." 

In this country a man is recognized as a gentle* 
man, whatever his position or means, provided 
he is a true man—true to himself, true to bin 
fellows. Wealth with us does not gild brutish 
manners, nor descent blind the popular judg¬ 
ment to individual defects. 


Fat Max.—Henry Giles says “ that them is 
something cordial about a fat man; everybody 
likes him and he likes everybody." This is tree; 
people “cotton" to the Falstaffs, and cut tbs 
“lean and hungry Cassiusses" of this world* 
There is a reason for this preference. Who ever 
heard of a fat man murdering a fellow-being, os 
getting his livelihood as a professional burglat 
or a highwayman? Two hundred and fifty 
pounds weight of flesh is ample security for good 
behaviour and a certificate of good character. 


SoMiTOLwroT.—A wag writes that somnolen¬ 
cy may be removed, by involving yourself in a 
lawsuit endangering your whole property. So 
long as your case remains undecided, you will 
have little inclination to sleep. 


Coeonation. —The emperor of Russia in¬ 
tends to be crowned during the present summer. 
The ceremony will be an imposing one. 

Looovotiox. —In New York there are twenty 
four different Hues of omnibusses, and five lines 
of city sailroad, all doing a good business. 

The Bath. —Dr. Hall is inflexibly opposed 
to cold water bathing and hard water. Shudder¬ 
ing hydropathies must regard him as a heretic. 
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HOW HE DOES IT. 

Bill Dibbles is a very well-dressed young man, 
moves in good company, drives fast lively horses, 
enjoys all the pleasures of the town that a gen¬ 
tleman may enjoy without derogation, and yet 
it is well known that he has just sufficient in¬ 
come to payhis hotel and laundry bills, and 
keep np his credit with his tailor. " How he 
does it " is a mystery to the great world of Bos¬ 
ton, which is naturally bound to know every¬ 
body's business. Happening to be in Dibbles's 
confidence, we shall venture to reveal his secret. 
It is a very simple one, and may benefit some of 
the fast young men of this wicked generation. 

Bill Dibbles's fortune, then, consists of one 
twenty-dollar gold piece. It is a real lucky 
penny. He has had it these three years—ever 
since he came of age, indeed. It is worth at 
least twentjr thousand dollars to him. For in¬ 
stance, he goes into a stationer's to buy half a 
dozen sheets of paper; out comes the twenty- 
dollar gold piece to pay for it 

" Will you change thist" says BUI. " Fm 
sorry I've nothing smaller. Please give me 
gold and silver—I'jn shy of paper money." 

u Can't do it, my dear sir; haven’t got the 
change in the store. But it's no consequence— 
any time when you're passing." 

How carelessly Bill lounges into a confection¬ 
er's and orders a strawberry ice cream. The 
pretty girl at the counter is doomed to witness 
the exhibition of that inexorable gold pieoe, 
smilingly declines to change it; and Bill, invited 
to call and settle when he is passing, lounges 
out of the establishment as nonchalantly as he 
entered it. 

Bill scorns to be reputed mean. When he is 
dining in company at Parker’s, he always insists 
on paying his share, and out comes the twenty- 
dollar gold piece. Of oourse nobody can change 
it. Equally certain is it that the credit of a man 
who never has anything less than twenty dollars 
in his pocket, is beyond suspicion. For him the 
livery stable keeper puts the fastest nag to the 
best buggy; for him the bootblack puts an extra 
polish on the French calfskin; for him the artist 
in hair gives a more vigorous touch to his cham- 
pooing fingers—they are all paid in the same 
coin: or rather by a sight of the same coin. 
What a contemptuous, sarcastic smile does Bill’s 
aristocratic lip wear when he is told that they 
cannot change that twenty-dollar gold piece 1 
How he pities some people's poverty I How he 
complains—the hypocrite 1—of the annoyance 
these repeated refusals cause him 1 We verily 
believe that if he is ever married, that twenty- 
dollar piece will be tendered to the clergyman 


with a request that he will return half of it. Of 
course the clergyman wont be able to do it, and 
the gold will return to the pocket of Bill's white 
vest. If Bill isn't a financier, we don't know 
who is. 


DOG AND HAN. 

Reynolds, the prolific dramatist, once pro¬ 
duced a musical afterpiece at Drury Lane, call¬ 
ed " The Caravan: or, the Driver and his Dog." 
The music was good, and it had a profitable ran. 
The chief attraction of the piece was a dog, 
named Carlo. One day, Sheridan, being then 
manager, went to see die performance of this 
wonderful dog. As he entered the green room, 
Dignum (who played in the piece) said to him, 
with a wofnl countenance: , 

“ Sir, there is no guarding against illness; it 
is truly lamentable to stop the ran of a success¬ 
ful piece like this, but really—" 

"Really what!" exclaimed Sheridan, inter¬ 
rupting him. 

“ I am so unwell," continued Dignum, "that 
I really cannot go on longer than to-night" 

"Is that alii" exclaimed Sheridan. "My 
dear follow, you frightened me; I thought yon 
were going to say the dog was taken ill!" 


Iowa. —There must be "tall living "in Iowm. 
A friend writes from there, that going out a few 
days since a short distance from home, he found 
a six barrelled revolver, a hunting knife, a pair 
of boots, and the dead bodies of eight wolves 
laying beside them, indicating that some person 
had shot six with his revolver, destroyed two 
with his knife, and then became a victim to the 
remainder. 


Havana.— The Cubans seem to be enjoying 
themselves. Paul Jullien and Patti reaped a rich 
harvest. The theatres are doing well, a gymna¬ 
sium for ladies and gentlemen has been opened, 
Godard is still giving balloon ascensions, and a 
panorama of the horning of Covent Garden 
Theatre is on exhibition. 


Will some one smart at figures tell us how Mr. Balkm 
can afford to give one hundred pages of reeding matter 
(all of which he pays for). In each number of hu Dollar 
Magazine, or twelve hundred pages of exoellent and en¬ 
tertaining miscellany for one dollar per annum? There la 
but one other magazine In the country which equate Bal¬ 
lou’s Dollar Monthly in circulation, nor is this to be won¬ 
dered at while It Is afforded at so low a price.—AfcwAmz 
Democrat. 


.Diamonds. —Diamonds are looking np hi 
Paris, having advanced twenty-five per cent. 
The Russian agents are buying them np for the 
ladies of St. Petersbuzg. 
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OFF WITH THE BEARDS! 

This was the cry of Peter the Great of Russia, 
who. In a moment of littleness, perfectly inex- 
jdicable, commenced a war on the beards of his 
subjects, which lasted more than sixty years. 
The illustrious legislator, soldier, ship carpenter 
and admiral, as the starting-point of his crusade, 
caused to be engraven in brass the following 
sentence —Boroda licknaia tiogota (the beard is a 
useless embarrassment). The great obstacle 
Alexiovitch encountered in his attempted re¬ 
forms was attachment to ancient usages. This 
tenacity still characterises the party of the old 
Russians — the Raskolnicks; many of them, 
principally among the Cossacks, would prefer 
foe loss of life to that of the cherished beard. 
Thus the common metaphorical expression in 
Tankeedom, to signify to a man that he has 
been taken in, “ you have been shaved/' in Bus- 
tia expresses the most terrible indignity that can 
befall a man. 

Peter the Great seeing how much importance 
bis subjects paid to the preservation of their 
beards, ordered them to cut them off. Did he 
wish, like an ancient legislator of imperious 
spirit, the enemy of half measures, to accustom 
bis Muscovites to discipline by the severity of 
this initiatory sacrifice 1 However that may be, 
if Peter's prohibition were not inspired by this 
motive, he at least know how to replenish his 
fin a nce s from the resistance he encountered. If 
you were a functionary of the court or city, a 
trader or a merchant, yon were taxed, for wear¬ 
ing beard or mustachios, one hundred rubles— 
***** «**fc*y dollars; the dtisens, servants of 
foe boyards, paid about sixty rubles—say about 
forty-eight dollars; the inhabitants of Mosoow, 
thirty rubles—about twenty-four dollars; while 
foe peasants, every time they passed the barriers 
of a city, gave two denqui —about four cents. 
The receipt was a token, or ooin, which it was 
quite well for those who had paid the tax to 
keep about them. Wo to the poor fellow who 
neglected to comply with the regulations! The 
officers of the guard were pitiless, and his beard 
foil under the huge shears with which they were 
snned. The white bearded senators of Rome, 
when their hirsute appendages were tweaked by 
the invading Gauls, suffered not more internjd 
snguish than did the poor peasants who came to 
Peter's gate, glorious as goats, and went away 
like shorn lambs. There are fimatics in this 
country who would gladly see Congress come 
down as severely as did some of our colonial 
legislatures on the style of wearing the hair, and 
•weep away lovelocks, imperials and mustachios 
in one fell swoop. O scissors I 


Catherine I. confirmed the edicts of her pre¬ 
decessor. In 1728 an ordinance of Peter II. 
permitted peasants and farmers to wear their 
beards, but the tax of fifty rubles for other per¬ 
sons was maintained under pain of penal labor. 
A ukase of the Empress Anne made the tax on 
beards universal, and increased its amount. 
Many left their country—flying like the hare — 
rather than give up their chin tufts. We doubt 
whether the attachment to this natural decora¬ 
tion of the human face divine ever led to such 
sa. riflees among any other people. Peter III. 
was preparing to war against beards with greater 
ferocity, when Catherine II. deprived him of his 
throne of life, and restored to the nation the 
privilege of wearing their hair as they liked. 
The exiles, who had “tarried at Jericho," now 
eame back to St. Petersburg apd Moscow. 

Is not the human hair regarded as jhe seat of 
honor 1 Many a man who has made no objec¬ 
tion to losing his head, has enjoined it on the 
executioner not to injnre his beard. The most 
daring thing that the First Consul Bonaparte did 
was to cut off the queues qf his soldiers in Egypt. 
When we guarantee a man’s safety, we promise 
that "not a hair of his head shall be injured." 
Yet how many of us seem to take an especial 
delight, like Peter the Great of Russia, in flour¬ 
ishing foe shears and raaor ? 


Affecting Case. —The Dayton Gazette 
tells an affecting story of a farmer who, while 
selling a load of wheat at a dollar a bushel in that 
city, burst into tears. The owner of the mill was 
touched, and kindly inquired the cause of his 
grief. “ Sympathy " was too much for him, and 
bursting into a tremendous “boo hoo,” he re¬ 
plied : “ My son John could have got a dollar 
and seventy-five cents a bushel for this very wheat 
two months ago!" 


Hunting and Fishing. —It is a canon of 
the Catholic Church, it is said, that hunters have 
generally been great sinners, and fishermen pi¬ 
ous. Isaac Walton asks a blessing on all who 
aro “lovers of virtue cmd go an angling." 


Philanthropy. — There are two kinds of 
philanthropists—those who talk and those who 
act: the former believe in good advice, foe latter 
in dimes and dinners. 


Thb Usr op Traybl. —One of the most im¬ 
portant uses of travel is not 89 much to make us 
know what we see before us, as what we leave 
behind us. 
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SMUGGLERS AND SMUGGLING. 

All men are by instinct free traders, and then 
an few, except honest tradespeople, who do not 
sympathize at heart with smaggters, and secretly 
chuckle over their eyasions of the revenue laws. 
This is particularly the case in Europe, where 
duties are oppressively heavy, where each state 
is surrounded by a cordon of custom boose offi¬ 
cers, and where, even, there an imposts levied 
on goods passing from town to country in the 
same state. As a matter of course there is a 
great deal of smuggling—exoessive duties acting 
as a stimulus and premium on fraudulent dealers. 
In Franco the smugglers an particularly active, 
and the sympathy of the people materially aids 
them. Almost incredible stories an told of the 
ingenuity of French smugglers on the northern 
frontier. Some o( the driven of the diligenoes 
have been known to deal in double paanels, har¬ 
nesses lined with lace, and cushions stuffed with 
costly fabrics. Beets have been hollowed out 
aad filled with tobacco. We remember reading 
of a funeral procession, conducted in grand style* 
when the coffin was filled with cigars; and par¬ 
ticularly of the passage across the Belgian fron¬ 
tier of a false general in foil uniform, followed 
by his staff, all of them glittering with embroid¬ 
ery, and covered with ribbons and crosses, so 
that the custom house troops, drawn up in line, 
presented arms, and without instituting the usual 
search, allowed three carriages, filled with silks 
and smugglers, to pass their guard. 

Most of the smugglers in France make great 
use of well trained dogs, and their enemies, the 
custom house officers, follow their example. 
Packages of silks and lacings are lashed to the 
backs of these animals, and ove^ them is placed 
a curious sort of defence. A two-tined steel 
fork is strapped on each side of the dog, the 
points projecting beyond his head, and the shafts, 
from his nose to his tail, furnished with long, 
carved, cutting knife-blades. Thus equipped, 
he is launched on his career, and goes directly 
to some point where he has been well fed and 
caressed, and where confederates are ready to 
receive him. The defensive armor worn by 
these dogs is a complete protection against any 
but a very Veil-trained dog. If an untrained 
mastiff attacks the smuggler's dog, he is almost 
sure to be spitted alive. An old, well-trained 
custom house dog, however, knows how to oper¬ 
ate successfully. He attacks the smuggler's dog 
in the rear; catches him by the hind leg and 
holds him fast till his master cemes up. The 
latter immediately kills the contrabandist's dog, 
and then cats off one of his paws as a trophy, 
which serves as an evidence in obtaining the 


reward. The smugglers and their ene mi es abo 
use dogs for another purpose. They attack 
themselves to the animals by stout cosds ot 
straps, reaching from their belts to the dap* 
collars, and are thus dragged over the gpomt 
with much greater velocity than they could oh 
tain by their own unaided efforts. In the nti 
plains of the Artois smuggling is ordinarily em 
ried on by squads of cavalry, flanked by alto 
mishen. When the mounted custom house oAr 
rial attacks their cavalcades, a murderous mdm 
is not unftequently the result. 

The smugglers of the north of France five is 
troops and march in bands, each band having in 
leader, whose supremacy is based on innmnsa 
able proofs of intelligence and audacity. He is 
almost always what is termed in slang phrasa, s 
“ hard ticket,"—perhaps an old smuggler, whs 
has learned how to baffle gendarmes and guarto 
and who knsws how to tread the path the ku 
has never discovered by night or by day. Bn 
followers place entire confidence in him, mi 
surrender their liberty and fortune to his keep¬ 
ing; and these men very rarely betray thus 
trash A true and full account of smiggbm 
aad smuggling on the continent of Europe 
would be as readable and exciting as tha moti 
thrilling romance. 


No Joss/—The Montpelier (Vt) Frmm 
says that at a social gathering in that vicinity, 
lately, a young gentleman had the task of “get 
ting a wife " im pose d upon him during the stem 
mg's amusement, and with a young lady wml 
through a mock oeremony, as they both supposed, 
of befog married; but after the motions had hem 
gone through with, it was discovered that ths 
person who married them was a real justic e , anI 
the matrimonial knot could not be untied! The 
parties art s a tisfi e d with their bargain, bat am 
considerably nettled at the manner in which they 
were launched upon the sea of matrimony. 


Booksbllixo. —The hook trade of Boston hai 
increased 25 per cent, pver the average of the last 
five years, and the business for 1855 amounted 
to $5,500,000. 


# Awful. —Rogers, in his “ Table Talk,” baa 
left on record that he saw several girls—mem 
children—going to the gallows for having pa** 
tidpated in the Lord George Gordon riots. 


Bivuisro.—Binding in all of its varieties nsstly 
done at this office* at the lowest rates, and to tkn 
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COULDN'T STAND IT. 

A farmer and his wife of oar acquaiatanee 
Mred a respectable young man to work for them, 
and, as is usual in our agricultural towns, the 
employed dined at their table. The lady was 
▼exy polite, and as the young man was supposed 
to be bashful, was constantly pressing him to 
take another cake, another slice of pudding, 
•a, etc. At last, one day, after the nsaal solic¬ 
itations, to the reply, “ Do have another piece of 

pse, Mr.-he roared out, “ No, I went, I 

tell ye!—and ye needn't ask me. You'll spile 
my digestion—you will. I've eaten 'beout twice 
as mnch as is good for me a'ready. Every day 
you've been cornin' that game on dm !—but I 
wont stead it; and if yon don't leave off, I'll 
leave to once—I will. I s'pose yon think I don't 
know anything about the organs of the stum- 
nick ; but I've been to the 'cademy tu quarters, 
and stadied physiology, and I amt agoin' to kill 
myself for no white man or woman, if I da get 
sixteen dollars a month and board." It is need¬ 
less to add that, after this explosion, he was 
never subjected to similar treatment. 


Thb Remains of a Hsbo. —The remains of 
Genual Warren, who fell at Banker Bill, were 
lately removed from the tomb under St Panl's 
Church, to be deposited in the grave of the 
Warren family at Forest Hills Cemetery, Rox- 
bury. The cranium was found in a state of pre¬ 
servation, and an apertare showed where the 
fetal ball had entered. The ballet, by the way, 
is still carefully preserved in this city. 


Such is Life !—The street philosopher saith, 
“The boy on foot cannot bear to see the boy' 
who is riding. And so it is with envy of a 
tager growth. We arc always crying out ‘whip 
behind 1’ in the miserable hope of seeing some 
hanger-on, more fortunate than ourselves, knock¬ 
ed off his perch." 


A Change. —They have substituted horses 
for mules on the Sixth Avenue Railroad, New 
York city. The long eared quadrupeds will be 
glad of the change. They have departed; but 
fesy have left a good many tracts behind. 


Bouquets. —It requires art and teste to make 
tp a beautiful bouquet. Without an eye for the 
bnmoay of color, the moot beautiful flowers 
may be grouped together without effect. 


Thus it is.— The heart that beats for no wo- 
ntn is a niche without a statue. 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

We have seldom met in works of fiction with 
a more touching incident than the following, 
which actually occurred a few days since in onr 
own State: A young man, who was couvieted 
of bigamy at Newbnryport last spring, lately 
served out the term of punishment for which he 
was sentenced. At the railroad station he was 
met by his first wife, who took him with her, 
gave him a now suit of clothes, and presented 
him wish three hundred dollars, which she had 
earned since the period ef his desertion. They 
left together for their former home, in New 
Hampshire. We cannot believe that the gener¬ 
osity, the truly Christian forgiveness, the rich 
confidence of this noble woman, will fail to re* 
deem the heart of the erring man on whom 
these treasures were bestowed. Lotus believe, 
for the honor of human natmp, that this “ angel 
of the household" will be rewarded, even hero 
on earth, for her trust and her affection. 


A Dilemma. —When the ship Meredith waf 
discovered to be leaking, an Irish sailor was 
employed at the pump—but first looked over the 
rail to see how high the water was on the side 
of the vessel. After pumping an hour, he took 
another peep over the side, and finding the ves¬ 
sel was four inches deeper than when he began, 
he shouted, “ Arrah, now, captain dear, I shall 
soon pump the sea foil at this rate; for I have 
raised it four indies already!" 


Litbuaet .—Surely, the lecturing mania is at 
its height. A lady in New York has been lec¬ 
turing on dancing, with illustrations. She prob¬ 
ably borrowed her idea from Dan Rice: 

“ Too wheel about and turn about, 

And doji* eo; 

And every time yon wheel about 
You jump Jim Crew.” 


Spiritualism.— Humboldt, the great Ger¬ 
man philosopher, is down on the spirit-rappers 
rather heavily. He writes that he has a "holy 
horror of pine wood spiritualism." Some things 
have been done in Boston that would make him 
upon his eyes. 

Paper —The cost Of manufacturing a year's 
supply of printing paper for the United States, 
independent of labor and rags, is estimated at 
$4,000,000. This gives us a lively idea of the 
literary character of our country. 


Refined Cruelty.— By the undent laws of 
Hungary, a man convicted of bigamy was con¬ 
demned to live with both wives in the same house. 


The crime was in consequence extremely rare. 
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TOBHGDI lOSCBUjAOT. 


Jbretgtt JHiaceUang. 

Pasteboard from beet-root is now manufactured 
in France. 

Louis Napoleon’s baby is enrolled as a grena¬ 
dier in the guard. 

The affairs of Italy were tartly debated in the 
Peace Congress, at Paris. 

At the recent great naval review in the British 
waters, the Cukoo, a war steamship, was special¬ 
ly assigned for the use of the press. 

The plate and other decorations of the table, 
now owned by the city of Paris, are said to be 
worth from eight to ten millions of francs. 

The court of Rome is sedulously endeavoring 
to obtain from the government of Tuscany a 
concordat similar to the one lately granted by 
Austria. 

It is said that Prince Oscar, third son of the 
king of 8weden, is to marry the Princess Mary 
of Cambridge, and is about to go to London to 
seek her. 

Postage stamps, similar to those in England, 
France and America, have just been introduced 
into Sweden, and a universal rate of postage 
established. 

France has been called on to interfere in Mex¬ 
ico, for the protection of the property of the 
Catholic Church, recently seized by President 
Comonfort. 


Italy has an area of 119,000 square miles, aid 
a population of 25,000,000. 

Sardinia's particpi&tion in the Eastern war h* 
cost her about 75,000,000 francs. 

The entire wealth of England is estimated a 
£3,700,000,000. 

A poem on peace, published in St. Petenbug, 
praises all the combatants. 

The Czar of Russia has taken off the prolaH- 
tion whieh prevented the Russian nobles fits 
visiting France. 

There now remains in India but one native 
state of any considerable magnitude, that of 
Hyderabad, in the Deccan. 

The Ottoman electric telegraph between Con¬ 
stantinople and Shumla is now open for the 
transmission of private despatches. 

In 1825 the king of Sardinia decreed that no 
one should be allowed to read and write who wii 
not in possession of 1500 litres —about $200. 

Miss Hosmer, of Watertown, is nojr model¬ 
ing at Rome a statue of Beatrice Cend, as the 
appeared on the evening before her execution. 

The Greeks are largely cultivating land in aid 
about Jerusalem, planting olive and mulbenj 
trees, and building silk nulls. 

The Emperor Napoleon has purchased an ex¬ 
tensive piece of ground between St Cloud sod 
Mont v alerien, for the purpose of erecting s 
model form. 


England is at present distracted by a contro¬ 
versy as to whether Penn was or was not an hon¬ 
est man. That there should be a split about a 
pen is not very surprising. 

Rabies, or hydrophobia, has got among the 
deer in some of the English parks, and, it is fear¬ 
ed, will depopulate them. Stainsborough Park, 
near Barnsley, has lost 100 head. 

Among the victims of typhus fever at Odessa 
were, in one week, twelve army surgeons and 
four phvsidans, of whom two were Americans, 
who had made preparations to return home. 

The number of students in the Russian uni¬ 
versities has hitherto been limited by law. The 
Emperor Alexander has just signalized his zeal 
for the welfare of his subjects by removing this 
restriction. 

The London News lately said in a leader on 
the adulteration of food, so common in the Great 
Metropolis, “ with all the wealth of the world at 
our call, there are very few in this metropolis who 
can get a glass of pure water to drink or a bit of 
genuine bread to eat !" 

Mr. Daniel Cameron, who was elected repre¬ 
sentative for the digging district of Woolshed, 
Australia, had the compliment paid to him by 
his supporters of having the horse he rode on at 
the time of the contest shod with shoes of solid 
gold. He was also presented with £1500. 

The French paper La Presse has the largest 
circulation of any paper in France. It has never 
printed less than 9500 cop i es, and its largest cir¬ 
culation, during the revolutionary troubles of 
1848, was 63,869 copies. Its circulation last year 
was 42,646 copies, or 16,352,498 stamped sheets, 
on which the stamp duty amounted to 1,220,805 
francs, or nearly $250,000. 


A Swedish lady, described as possessing s 
beautiful voice, has been singing in the north of 
Germany, and is shortly to appear at the Opera, 
in Berlin, as Queen of Night m the Zauberflote. 

Mr. Hawthorne, author of the “ Scarlet Let¬ 
ter," being a guest at the banquet given at the 
Mansion House, London, recently, said he felt 
the ties between England and America woe 
such as could never be broken. 

The Irish hegira to America has again com¬ 
menced, and crowds of “ decently dressed and 
comfortable looking emigrants" are seen flock¬ 
ing to the seaports to embark for the land of 
freedom. 

A tunnel under the Mersey, from Birkenhead 
to Liverpool is proposed. It would, as at pres¬ 
ent arranged, be about two miles in length, of 
which about three-quarters of a mile would be 
made under the river. 


The Pinster Canal, which has been in course 
of construction for many years for account of the 
Russian government is at length completed and 
has jost been opened. This canal allowB of un¬ 
interrupted communication between the Dnieper 
and the Bog. 

Queen Victoria has commanded Mr. Bigg, the 
well known anatomical mechanician, to cons tract 
artificial arms and legs for nine Crimean soldiers, 
whose severe mutilation attracted her notice dur¬ 


ing recent visits to the hospitals of Portsmouth 
and Chatham. 

Timber in France is dyed by various colon 
being mixed with water, and poured over by the 
root of the tree. The sap is the medium through 
which the fluid is conveyed. It forms a kind of 
delicate pump, up whieh the artery particles run 
with great rapidity. 
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iUcorfc of tl)e (Units. 

There are twelve thousand Jews in Hew York 
dry. 

Bayard Taylor is engaged on a Cyclopedia of 
Modern Travel, which is to be finished in Jane. 

A little girl at East Boston recently died from 
the excess of exertion in jumping rope. 

The Holiday Street Theatre in Baltimore has 
been sold to Mr. Greacon, for $32,000. 

I«ouisvill6, Ky.,has voted by a majority of 805 
to license tavern and coffee houses. 


The manufacture of cotton seed oil has been 
commenced at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The citizens of Roxbury, Mass., ore to be tax¬ 
ed $125,360 the coming year. 

Over $1,700,000 are annually spent In New 
Orleans for lottery tickets. 

The Fourierite colony, in Switzerland, is now 
broken up. 

There are in the United States 715 churches 
belonging to the Quakers, and the number of 
attendants is estimated at 283,000. 

A model judge "out South" forgot the day 
fixed by law for the court to begin on, and fined 
himself twenty-five dollars for the oversight 

A man, named Edward Caton, was fined $10 
tn Albany, lately, for attempting to commit sui¬ 
cide by jumping into the river. 

The former residence of John Jacob Astor, in 
Broadway, New York, is in process of demoli¬ 
tion, to make room for a brown stone structure. 


Work has been resumed upon the fortification 
at Fort Knox, in Bucksport, Maine, under the 
superintendency of Lient. J. D. Kurtz. 

Tourists are arriving at Niagara Falls in large 
numbers, the hotels are filling up, and the place 
has resumed a summer-like activity. 

The editor of anr Ohio paper publishes the 
names of his subscribers who pay up promptly, 
under the head of " Legion of Honor." 

The peasantry in some parts of France believe 
implicitly in sorcery, and there is no lack of de¬ 
signing knaves who turn their credulity to ac¬ 
count by pretending to be magicians. 


It is a good sign of the times that two com¬ 
missioners from South Carolina are in New York, 
to examine the school system, with a view of es¬ 
tablishing a similar one in their own State. 

Advices from Turks Island and Key West 
represent the prospects for a bountiful yield of 
Selfc as unusually promising. One hundred thou¬ 
sand bushels is the estimate for Key West. 

A boy and a girl, respectively six and eight 
years of age, who had been lost for upwards of 
ten days at Altoona, Pa., were recently found in 
the woods, dead, lying side by side. 

Rev. T. H. Stockton, of Baltimore, proposes 
to publish the Bible in separate volumes—eaeh 
of the inspired writers' productions being in a 
separate volume. 

As nearly as can be estimated, the number of 
hats annually sold in New York is not far from 
7,500,000, and the annual sales of this descrip¬ 
tion of merchandize, exclusive of straw goods, 
amount to at least $8,000,000. 


Belief continues to be sent to the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the Cape de Verd Islands. 

Daring the past year the Am. Tract Society 
has received $943 10 in counterfeit money. 

The contemptible crime of bigamy seems to 
be spreading over the countiy. 

The old bell of the Philadelphia State House 
is now used for the fire alarm. 

Hon. E. G. Squier has received the gold medal 
of the French Geographical Society. 

A hollow tooth is defined by science to be an 
•‘aching void." 

There are 66,162 volumes of public documents 
for three years only, in the Ohio State House. 

Fast men, like fast riven, are generally the 
shallowest, it is said. 

Beware of letting stowed apples stand too long 
in glazed jars-—they become poisonous. 

Geometry doesn't teach us to square the circle 
of our acquaintance. 

The Portuguese of New York have subscribed 
a sum of nearly $2000 for the benefit of their 
suffering brethren at the Cape Verd Islands. 

Dr. Breckenridge days that it is the character¬ 
istic of Kentuckians not to promise much, but 
that they always perform what they promise. 

Accounts from all parts of New Jersey agree 
in stating that the prospects of a large yield of 
peaches were never better than at present. 

Common sebools are rapidly increasing in 
North Carolina, and were attended last year by 
120,000 scholars, against 19,000 in 1840. 

The Zanesville Courier says it is reported that 
very great losses of sheep have occurred in Ohio 
this winter, and predicts that it will affect the 
wool crop. * 

Dr. Orville Dewey has donated the earnings 
of his last winter's lectures to his native village, 
to be expended in planting shade trees alongits 
streets. 

The town of Woonsocket, B. I.. with a popu¬ 
lation of six thousand, has a banking capital of 
one million and forty thousand dollars—a capi¬ 
tal laiger, in proportion, than New York city. 

What contributed most to bring ASsculapius 
into vogue as a physician, was his luckily meet¬ 
ing a man that his friends were going to inter, in 
whom he found some remains of life, and whom 
he restored to perfect health. 

The American Publishers' Circular says that 
G. P. B. James, setting down into a steadfast 
admirer of free acres and broad fields, has in¬ 
vested largely in western lands, and remains for 
the present in the United States. 

The Nashua Oasis says that one stove manu¬ 
factory in that city is filling an order for 180 
stoves to go to Turkey. The harems of the Sul¬ 
tan may yet enjoy the pleasure of eating food 
cooked on a Yankee stove. 


At Hamilton, Canada, Mrs. McIntyre, a poor 
widow, recently recove r ed j£100 from a wealthy 
merchant for the death of her only child, a boy 
tfeleven years, who was killed by falling into a 
Cellar belonging to the defendant, on a public 
stre e t there being no railing for the protection 
of passengers. 
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JHtrtrg JHakmj. 

Why is a joiner less handsome than his wife ? 
Ease he is a deal-planer. 

A grocer in Dublin advertises whiskey for 
sale, “ drank by his late majesty/' 

Why is a crack in the wall like Isaac Walton 
the angler ? Because it's a fissure. 

A servant girl left her place the other day, be¬ 
cause she had to drink brown sugar in her coffee. 

The man “who stood upon trifles " has been 
blown away. 

Woman's “ Empire State" is matrimony. 
Here she is always in the majority—always 
reigns and sometimes storms. 

An Irishman trying to put out a gas light with 
Ills fingers, cried out, “ Och, murder, the divil a 
wick's in it/' 

The man who took passage on the wings of 
the morning returned on the shades of night. 
He is doing well. 

“ The proper study of mankind is man," says 
Pope; but the popular study is how to make 
money out of him. 

Why may a chemist and a mountebank both 
be females 1 Because one is an Ann Eliza (anal¬ 
yser) and the other a Charlotte Ann (charlatan). 

To catch mioe, place sweetmeats in your 
mouth on going to bed, and keep your mouth 
wide open. When you feel the whiskers of the 
mouse, bite! 

A father being applied to for the reason of his 
ion's absence from school, the schoolmaster re¬ 
ceived the following intelligent reply: “ Kept- 
athometogoataterin." 

Doing unto othets as you would have others 
do unto you—Neglecting to pay the barber for 
removing the beard from your face, and thereby 
’shaving him in return. 

A physician who was called to attend a rich 
patient, immediately said on entering the sick 
chamber, “ My dear sir, allow me to examine 
your purse,"—meaning pulse, of course." 

An editor out West, who bad been to see Mac¬ 
beth performed, winds up a criticism on the play 
with “ Shaksjpeare was a trump." The editor, 
we suppose, is a brick. 

“Hans, what is the matter?" “De sorrel 
wagon has run away mit de green horse, and 
broke de axletree of de brick house what stands 
by de comer lamp-post across de telegraph." 

Why are the ladies of the present day like foe 
lilies of Scripture ? Because they “ toil not, 
neither do they spin; yet Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of them." 

There is a boy about town who is so cross¬ 
eyed that if he looks at a bottle his eyes act as 
regular cork-screws, and draw the cork instanter. 
He always imagines his nose to be a big bmUfing 
around the corner. 

A young lady who had not received so much 
attention from the beaux as her female associ¬ 
ates, said to her lover, “ I told them I would 
wait until the chaff had blown off, and then I 
would pick up the wheat." Smart compliment, 
% that. 


What is the best drink for a soldier ? March 
beer. 

Why is a deputy sheriff like the first Roman 
emperor ? Because he's a “ seizer." 

Sidney Smith says the Anglo Saxon race was 
made for two purposes—to manufacture calico 

and steal land. 

The following question is now before the Til- 
liotudlum Debating Society: “ Is it wrong to 
cheat a lawyer?" 

The doctor who operates for “cataracts" is 

S ring to Buffalo, to see if he can do anything 
r the oateract at Niagara. 

We know a preacher who, when speaking, 
constantly hammers the desk with his fist, to 
rivet the attention of his audience. 

A lady hearing that the price of tallow had 
risen in consequence of the war, ex cl ai med , 

“ What! do they fight by candle-light?" 

An honest Dutchman being asked how often 
he shavedj replied: “ Dree dunes a week every 
day but Soonday; den I shafe effery day." 

The man who “ held an office " got tired and 
let go for the purpose of resting himself a short 
time, when the office got away, and has not been 
heard from since. 

Jenkins says his brother, who edits a paper out * 
West, is doing first rate. He has had two new *> 
hats within the past three years. Jenkins is in¬ 
clined to take on airs. 

“I say, Mr. Impudence, what are yon doiog 
with your hand in my pocket ?” “ I axes your 
pardon, mister, but in this here cold vether von 
scarcely knows vere von. puts his 'and." 

New clothes are great promoters of piety. 
The yonng lady with a new bonnet or dress 
would not miss going to church for all the 
world. 

A landlady in Philadelphia, it is said, makes 
her pies so light that her lodgers can see to go 
to bed without a candle, after eating a moderate 
sized piece. 

“ What a soft hand Judge B— has!" said a 
yonng lady, with whom the judge had just been 
shaking hands, to her father. “ That's because 
it's been greased so often," growled the old gen¬ 
tleman. 

“ I am afraid," said a lady to her husband, 

“ that I am going to have a stiff neck." “ Not 
at all improbable, my dear," replied her spouse, 

“ I have seen strong symptoms of it ever since 
we were married." 

“ Landlord," said an exquisite, “ can yon en¬ 
able me to realize from your culinary stores the 
pleasure of a few dulcet murphies, rendered in¬ 
noxious by igneous martyrdom!" He asked lor 
baked sweet potatoes. 

“ Why don't you buy a thingumbob, and what- 
do-you-cali4t your sidewalk with it every morn¬ 
ing ?" asked one neighbor of another. “ Because 
I haint got no what's-his-name to bay it with/* 
replied the neighbor. 

A private of the Galway Rifles was recently 
standing sentry, when an officer, noticing that he 
bad a black eve, charged him with having been 
fighting. “ Please sir," the soldier replied, “ was 
it not for that you engaged me ?" 
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THE FAITHFUL HOUND. 


BT EDGAR L. HAXXOHD. 


I had been absent from home nearly a week, 
collecting some old debts in the West Biding of 
Yorkshire, «nd haying succeeded perfectly to my 
splisfartion, set out on my .return—which I ex¬ 
pected would occupy about two days—with a 
considerable sum of money in my wallet 
. It was a fine evening in the early part of May, 
when I alighted from my home at the door of an 
fan, where it was my intention to spend the night 
It was a pleasant, comfortable-looking place 
enough, with every sign of neatness and thrift 
about it; and the prospect of a night's enter¬ 
tainment in such a place, after a long and hard 
day's ride, was by no means an unwelcome one. 
Landlord and hostler made their appearance 
simultaneously, and giving my horse to the lat¬ 
ter, I requested mine host to provide me with an 
apart m e nt, and let me have supper as soon as 
might be. 

The first was at my service directly, and the 
second was promised in the space of a few min¬ 
utes. The landlord conducted me to my room, 
and there left me to attend to affairs below, while 
I proceeded to cleanse myself from the dust of 
travel. A plenteous shower of cold water, a 
supply of fresh linen from a small portmanteau 
I carried with me, and a free use of that most con¬ 
venient article, the clothes brush, soon combined 
to renovate my entire appearance; and thus re¬ 
freshed, I descended the stairs to look after my 
hone. 

A visit to die stable door assured me that her 
was well eared for, and in a few moments I re- 
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turned across the yard to the inn door. As I 
did so, I observed a shaggy and somewhat gaunt 
looking hound sitting just by the sill—having 
taken up his station there during my visit to the 
stable. He was by no means handsome, for he 
was both lean and rough; but, accustomed by 
experience to judge of neither man nor beast en¬ 
tirely by smoothneee of coat or shapeliness of 
limb, I looked for some redeeming quality. 

It was there; and more than one, as I found. 
The gaunt limbs ware sinewy and strong, the 
rough coat concealed a frame of iron, the head 
was well made, the oountenanoe kind and good- 
tempered, the eyes fine, bright, serious and intel¬ 
ligent; and they watched me with a wishful, 
contemplative glance as I crossed towards the 
door. I whistled to him; he brightened up, 
wagged his tail, and rising, came to meet me. 
Just then, mine host appeared in the doorway. 

“A fine dog, sir,” I said, stroking the head of 
my canine friend; M a fine dog. May I ask if 
he belongs to you f” 

“ No, sir; I never saw him till yesterday/' an¬ 
swered the landlord; “ and then he came into 
the inn yard alone. He has made himself at 
home about here since then; but ask whom I 
will, nobody seems to know anything about him. 
A fine dog, doubtless, as you say, sir; though, 
to be store, not the handsomest as ever was. 
Will you have supper now, sir? It is quite 
ready." 

I went in, the dog accom p a ny ing me as far as 
the door, where he took his seat again. As I 
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THE FAITHFUL HOUND. 


passed the threshold, an ill-looking follow came 
oat from the inn kitchen, and passed me, casting 
an evil glance at me as he did so. He was fol¬ 
lowed by a companion, of an appearance quite 
as unprepossessing as his own; and both went 
out. 

“ Who were those persons V* I asked of the 
landlord, as he led the way to the cosy little par¬ 
lor, where my supper was prepared. 

“ O—Jack Brown, and one of his follows/’ 
answered mine host; “a couple of the greatest 
rascals out of jail. X wonder what they are 
hanging about here fort Some mischief or 
other, I’ll warrant me.” 

I had concluded my repast, and gone up to 
my bedroom, where I sat down by an open case¬ 
ment to watch, as I erer loved to de, the rising 
of the moon, when Akddenly I heard the deep, 
angry growling of a dog, somewhere in the yard 
below. I looked down, but could see no dog 
about there. The hound which I had previously 
seen had disappeared from the doorway when I 
came up stairs. The sound that I beard now 
seemed, as I listened to it, to proceed from that 
part of the yard leading asouud the end of the 
4hi ; and now I had no doubt that it came from 
the strange dog. It continued for a moment or 
two, intermingled with two or three sharp, quick 
barks, and now the voiees of men, uttering fierce 
threats, and not a fow enraged oaths. The 
growls grew more angry, the voices of the men 
louder, when suddenly foe landlord hastened out 
from the door, and around the corner. 

“ How now. Jack Brown, and you, Tom 
Hodge; what are you doing with that dog?” 
I beard him saying. “ Better leave him alone, 
and dear out from this. I don’t want you hang¬ 
ing round here any longer. Here, pup.” 

Shortly after, as the landlord came up stairs, 
and stopped at my door to aso if I required any¬ 
thing, I asked him the occasion of the disturb¬ 
ance I had heard. 

“O, the dog did not like Jack Brown’s teas¬ 
ing,” he said, “and so showed* his teeth. The 
hostler said they had been tormenting him—Jack 
Brown and his companion,—aad when he threat¬ 
ened to fly at them, they got angry. I should 
not have cared much,” added mine heel, “if he 
had given them something to remember him by 
— they deserve it.” 

It was perhaps half an hour after, when, fit¬ 
ting still by the casement, while foe moon rose 
higher and higher, I saw coming into the inn 
yard, a boy, with a stealthy look about him. He 
looked about the place as he entered, and than 
walked slowly along and entered foe door just 
below my window* Some fine mome nts elapsed, 


and he came out again, followed by foe bound, 
who kept dose to him, smelling at something 
which the boy carried in his hand, and which 
seemed to be used to coax him along. They 
went together around the corner of the inn, and 
disappeared. 

I sat two or three minutes thinking of the 
matter, and then, prompted by some suspicion 
scarcely defined at the moment, put on my hat, 
descended the stairs, and went out the door. 
Passing around the oomer of the inn, I followed 
a path leading past the stables and the kitchen 
garden of the inn. Thfe path lay across a huge 
orchard beyond, and down by a brook running 
through the meadow father on. The more- 
light, though not very bright yet, slumbered here 
in a silvery twilight among the trees, leaving 
their shadows undisturbed below. 

As I reached th6 orchard—which had no waO 
at foe lower end—I could see through the trees 
down to the meadow; and there, crouched be¬ 
neath a large willow bending over the brook, 
was a dark figure, which I took to be that of the 
boy; and that instant there was a dull splash in 
the water, as if something heavy had firilen in. 
I sprung forward to foe spot, just as the boy hud 
risen to his foot, aad seised him by foe arm. 

“What have you been doing ?”1 asked, ve^ 
sternly. 

He started, and attempted to elude my grasp; 
then as I repeated my question, answered, hi a 
half frightened, half sullen tone: 

“ Well, Jaek Brown told me to do it i -red 
the dog didn’t belong to any one.” 

I let go his arm, threw off my coat, and sprang 
into the brook, while he ran away. The water 
was nearly as high as my head hen; and strag¬ 
gling in it, for Hfe, was the hound, with a great 
stone, at t ach e d by a cord to his neck, faMSag 
him down. 

In an instant I had seised foe stone in both 
hands; and as I lifted it with main strength, the 
dog rose slowly to the surface, with feeble and 
convulsive efforts. B etwee n being half stran¬ 
gled and half drowned, H was as moeh as ho 
could do to crawl up on the bank, while I kid 
the stone there; and as I drew out my knife to 
cut the cord, he lay down exhausted upon the 
turf. Poor feUowl he boked my hand gratefully 
while I was doing it. 

Some fragments of raw meat lay here on foe 
grass. I understood now. The boy had enticed 
him hither with fosse, and fosteniag the atone to 
his neck while he was eating, had let the stone 
slide into the water, and so palled the dog in 
after it It was fortunate for foe young rascal 
that he was not within reach of justice, or J 
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eit theft. However, u the hound was safe, I 
eared lew aho«t Che matter; and that he «*» 
safe, there ms no doubt; foe alter a far mo¬ 
ments he ante, and moving off a step or two, 
slowly shook the water from Ms shaggy sides. 
Now I patted and eaieseed him, and with mute 
eloquence he returned my caresses, showing his 
gratitude is every possible way, for the ddrver- 
aaee he had received at my hands. 

I took my coat on my arm, and together we 
proceeded to relam to the inft. My canine com¬ 
panion and myself entered my tleaping apart¬ 
ment. There was a dm biasing cheerily on the 
hearth, and going qtiekly ap to it, the deg laid 
down before ft, and stretched himself oat at ease, 
with his huge mastle resting ape* kts paws, and 
hh wishftl ayes watching me. 

It was not yet ten, bat I was weary with my 
da ft ride, aid my wet garments were net over- 
co mfo rtable; accordingly, I p re p ar ed to retire. 
The hodnd kspthfe plaee on the warm hearth* 
{thought he seemed partial to his quarters, and 
was inclined to let him stay; bat wilting to let 
him take his choice I opened die door, and call¬ 
ed 1dm towards it He rose slowly, came for¬ 
ward a fow stops, and then paused, looking earn¬ 
estly in my face, wtth a glance that seemed to 
beg permission to remain. 

" Good 1” I said, « you shall stay if yon Mke." 
I shut the door, the dog took up fate station again 
by the hearth, and I betook myself to my pillow. 

It was broad day when I awoke agate, after a 
night of uninterrupted slumber; and die first 
thing my waking glances met was my friend, 
the hound, sitting quietly by the hearth, waiting 
for me to rise. I was glad to see him. The 
memory of the seenee of the previous evening 
inclined me to look upon him with affection; 
and I am quite sure he returned it, for he shew¬ 
ed Ms sentiments to the bent of Ms ability, in Ms 
doglike but eloquent fiftMon. We bade each 
other a very cordial good morning, and then I 
proceeded to make myself ready for breakfest. 

Meeting urine host below, I gave hfm an ao- 
eoimt of last evening's events, which consider¬ 
ably Incensed Mm. Breakfast was ready, and 
as soon as I had despatched it, I ordered my 
horse to be brought round; for I wished to re¬ 
sume my journey as early as possible. 

Meanwhile, the h<mnd kept close beside me, 
wherever I went; and teemed, by Ms actions, to 
know that I was about to take my departure. I 
Icnrid not be insensible to the eloquent though 
mute signs of interest and affection which he 
displayed. As I mounted my horte, he looked 
up earnestly in myfoce, wagged Ms tall, and 


uttered a low whine. He Said, in every tiring but 
words, “Take me with you." 

“ Landlord," said I, as I was ready, at the 
very last second, to ride off, “since this dog has 
no legitimate master, and for the protection you 
have afforded Mm you would henceforth have 
the right to that name, I am willing to pay yon 
afeir turn if yon win let me have Mm." 

“ Why, bless your heart t" answered the good 
humored host, “I don't know who's a right to 
Mm if yon haven't; for didn't you save Ms lift 
last night? He's yours, sir, if you will take 
Mm; and you are quite welcome to Mm." 

With these considerations, then, the dog be¬ 
came mine, and I rode off, While he, keeping 
betide me, frolicked around at every seep with 
unmistakable demonstrations of pleasure. 

At noon we stopped at an inn to take a brief 
boar's rest and food, and were soon again on our 
way. I intended to ride no later than five or 
six o’clock; and, at that time, coming up to a 
ple asa nt, co m for ta ble, cheerful-looking inn, I 
dismounted again. The landlord was pohto, 
attentive—even eager, I thought, to please me. 
The attendants—though I saw but one or two— 
were civil and decent-looking; the accommoda¬ 
tion til that could be desired. An excellent 
repeat was spread before me, of which I partook 
with reftsh; and directly afterwards, visited my 
horse, in the sta ble, as was my custom. He was 
making a comfortable supper, and seeing Mm 
well taken care of, I left Mm. 

Returning to the bouse, I missed my dog, for 
tiie first time that day, from my tide. He had 
come out with me, but I saw nothing of Mm 
now. 

“ Where is he, I wonder *” I said to the land¬ 
lord, who stood on the steps. 

“ O, he is somewhere sear, I dare say," he 
answered, “and will make Ms appearance soon." 

We went in, and presently I ascended to my 
chamber. The landlord soon after coming up, 
stopped in as fie wal passing, and I took the 
opportunity to ask him tome questions concern- 
tag the neighborhood, which, though rather un¬ 
settled, seemed a pleasant one, with a great deal 
of fine scenery. He very readfly entered into 
conversation, and soon, by a natural tarn, my 
own journey, and several ether general matters 
connected with myself and my business, were 
touched upon. Nodding towards a small table 
near, whereon my pistols lay, he said : 

“ I see you go armed. That Is well in these 
times. Handsome little thfiUgs; may I take the 
liberty to look at them ?" 

Of course I immediately passed them to Mm, 
remarking, as a caution, that they were loaded. 
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I remember that just then, a strange scuffling 
sort of noise somewhere outside attracted my 
attention, and I looked out to ascertain the 
cause. It continued for at least two minutes; 
but I saw nobody near, and heard no other 
sound. It ceased directly, and presently I for¬ 
got it. 

An hour passed away, and I experienced some 
perplexity, and anxiety as well, concerning my 
dog, who had not yet made his appearance. The 
landlord offered to send a boy to look for him, 
and did so; but the boy, after being absent for 
some time, returned with no tidings of him. 
Hoping he would be risible by morning, I re¬ 
tired for the night. 

I do not know whether my conrersation with 
the landlord had anything to do with the matter, 
but my dreams were of nothing but robbery and 
murder. The moment I sank to sleep, the most 
frightful fancies ran riot in my brain; and 
scarcely two hours could have passed ere I woke 
shuddering from one of the most horrible dreams 
that ever haunted me. 

It was about midnight The full moon, shin¬ 
ing through the curtained windows, filled the 
room with light; not a sound, save my own 
breathing, broke the silence. A cold perspira¬ 
tion covered me; for a moment I lay almost in 
a state of exhaustion, so terrible had been the 
agitation produced by my dream. Then, with 
the silence oppressing me, I rose from my couch. 
I put my hand under my pillow to assure myself 
that my package of money and my watch, which 
I had placed there before retiring, were still there 
—then laughed at myself for my excitement. 
Why did such ideas present themselves in this 
place? 

I could very well reason my agitation away; 
but it was not so easy to compose myself to sleep 
again. Thinking I would sit up awhile, I dress¬ 
ed myself, and sat down by an open window, 
drawing the curtain partly aside. This window 
looked out at the back of the inn, and was di¬ 
rectly over a low shed, the roof of which was 
not three feet below. As the house faced the 
southwest, the yard here was completely in shad¬ 
ow ; but suddenly there, appeared below some 
object which I oould not mistake for anything 
else thaw my dog! He sprang over the low 
fence, ran across to the shed, and scrambling up 
over some casks that stood against it, reached 
the roof; another noiseless bound brought him 
to my window-ledge. 

I was delighted to see him coming; as may 
well be imagined; bat- what in the world, was 
the reason of his mysterious absence for so long 
a time ? He uttered no whine of pleasure as he 


reached me, and sprang up with his paws npon 
my knees, to greet me; he was perfectly sOent; 
he seemed to avoid making any nnnece— ary 
noise. But what was my astonishment to see 
that he was muzzled, and that about his neck 
was securely knotted a rope, fee end of w hi ch 
dragged on the floor, and which had evidently 
been broken short off. 

He had been tied np somewhere, and had 
broken the cord by main force. The muzzle— 
fee cord—what were they for? Where had he 
been ? Who had done this ?—and what was fee 
object? Now his sadden disa p pearance was ac¬ 
counted for. He had been removed by artifice— 
enticed or forced away; and by whom? A thrill 
ran through me; a lightning thought—a fearful 
thought—darted through my brain. 

“ Be quiet, sir!” I whispered to my dog. He 
crouched down. 

Moving n o iselessly to fee table by my bed, I 
took up the pistols which lay there, and exam¬ 
ined them—fee balls had been removed I 

And now the fall danger of my positio n flash¬ 
ed upon me. I was in the very place against 
which my hypocritical host had warned me—a 
den of robbers 1 Now I remembered how be 


handled my pistols—it was than that fee mis¬ 
chief had been done. Doubtless I might expect 
visitors ere long; for it was plain that there was 
a plan on foot to rob and perhaps murder me 
before morning. What was I to do? There 
was not a moment to be lost in escaping or pre¬ 
paring myself against an attack. 

I saw feat my door was securely fastened; 
then hastily and noiselessly proceeded to load 
my pistols. But a cunning hand had been at 
work—fee ball pouch was gene I I stood mo¬ 
tionless. I was alone—unarmed. I had no 


means of defending myself against treachery 
bat my own strength. I resolved to hazard at¬ 
tracting the attention of those who might be 
watehing, and make my escape. Crosring fee 
room silently, I knelt down, and bidding my 
dog be quiet, unfhstened the cord feat encircled 
his neck, and removed fee muzzle from his jaws. 
He licked my hand wife tacit affection, and 
seemed to repress every sound, comprehending 
fee nature of my position. 

As I knelt, ke suddenly started, and pricked 
np his ears; his glance fixed steadily on a point 
somewhere beyond me. I tamed quickly. In 
the wail, dose by ns, was a door, which had 
been unnoticed by me before, so absolutely 
did it resemble a mere panel like fee rest, and 
which was now slowly, softly unclosing. I was 
kneeling so near it that, as it opened and moved 
back, it effectually conoealsd me from the view 
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of the one who was tutoring. My heart stood 
•dll. I pressed my hand hard on the neck of 
my dog, whom I felt ready to spring upon the 
intruder. 

As I hare said, I was behind the opening door. 
I watted to see the visitor pass the semen thus 
afforded. 

He passe d c autiously—noiselessly; a long 
knife glaaaring in Ids right hand—his back to¬ 
wards me. It was the landlord ( Softly creep¬ 
ing toward the foot of my bed, which freed this 
s e cr et door, and die curtains of which were 
dosed. I rose softly to my feet, still restraining 
the dog's impatient eagerness. A board'creaked 
under my feet—the murderer tamed—beheld 
me, and sprang upon me with a savage cry. My 
hand slipped from the uplifted arm that I grasp¬ 
ed ; I was thrown down—the knife was uplifted! 
Swift, silent, sure was the dog's leap! IBs 
white teeth fastened in the assassin's arm, who 
reeled with the violence of the shod, and fell 
backward, bis head striking die bed-post; and 
he lay senseless where he Ml. 

And the dog, the faithful creature who had 
saved my life when the murderer's steel was at 
my very throat, released his now harmless vic¬ 
tim, and springing upon me overwhelmed me 
with passionate caresses. 

I was saved 1 The man lay there without 
sense or motion, the knife still glittering in his 
clasp—a horrible object in the quiet moonlight 
flooding die room. Nobly had the affectionate 
animal beside me repaid me for the protection 
he had received at my hands. 

And now, satisfying myself that the wretch 
was only stunned, and would soon revive, I 
hastily snatched my money and watch from un¬ 
der the pillow, and gathering the rest of my 
things quickly together, sprang from die window 
to the shed below, with my faithM dog, and 
reaching the ground, hastened towards the sta¬ 
ble. One thing surprised me, that I beheld net 
a living soul—that the other inmates of the 
place, if there were any about, felled to have 
been aroused. 

Through the silvery silence of the night we 
qped on. Along the road, here, there was not a 
single dwelling for miles and miles, and a 
strange and lonely ride enough did that seem to 
me, escaping from danger and death. It all 
seemed like seme uneasy dream. I patted my 
horse, and gave a friendly and affectionate word 
to my faithful dog, ever and anon, and their 
companionship and mute sympathy cheered me. 
I had gone at a rather rapid pace at first, to get 
away from the proximity of that fetal spot; but 
gradually, as the distance from it increased, I 


somewhat slackened my pace; for I knew feat 
my founfooted companions must be wearied 
with fee fatigue they had already undergone. 

Suddenly, when I had reached, perhaps, to 
about seven miles from the inn, I heard sounds 
behind me feat caused me to turn my head sud¬ 
denly, send at the same time my dog sent forth a 
low, mourftil howl, that chilled me. The sounds 
I heard were fee rapidly approaching paces of 
horses, muffled by the turf; and there, not a 
hundred yards distant, were two horsemen fly¬ 
ing along in fee moonlight towards me. 

I had not a doubt as to who they were—they 
were some aocomplioes of the landlord's, whom 
I had chanced to dude in making my escape; 
they were pursuing me, determined, I supposed, 
not to lose their prey. They were gaining on 
me at a rapid rate. If I had heard them sooner 
there might have been some chance for me; bnt, 
as it was, they had kept on fee turf, so that their 
approach had been secret, and my skaation was 
now one of undeniable danger. I had brought 
my pistols wife me; hut of what use were they, 
unloaded 1 I was in no position to contend 
wife these two ruffians, probably well armed and 
prepared for a struggle. Resolved to try my 
speed against theirs, I tightened the rein, whistled 
to my dog, and almost flew over the ground, 
while my dog kept pace wife me, looking np 
now and then at me with, I thought, a hopeless 
expression. 

“Ah! my good friend," I said to him, "if 
flight does not save me, fee noble deed yon have 
done to-night will have been of no avail—you 
cannot save me again f" 

It seemed as if he understood me. But he 
had no idea of dying then. He pricked up his 
ears—his eyes grew eager—a short, shrill, fierce 
hark issued from his lips. 

It was of no use attempting to elude my pur¬ 
suers. Their beasts were fresh—mine wearied 
by a week's travelling. They grilled on me at 
every pace; I could hear fee rapid rush through 
the air as they neared me. A hoarse voice sail¬ 
ed on me to stop—a pistol bullet whistled past 
my ear, through my hair. Another and another; 
hut they missed me. And now my pursuers 
gained still more; they reached—passed me, and 
wheeling, intercepted my course. 

Quicker than thought they had dropped from 
their hones, and seised my bridle reins. In¬ 
stantly I dashed one of my pistols fell in the 
fece of fee one on fee right, just as fee dog 
sprang upon him, and dragged Mm to the earth, 
where they rolled together in a death struggle. 
My heart Allied exultingly as I saw the noble 
creature grasping with my assailant. A wild 
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oath broke from the lip* ef the other ruffian* 
Aiming m y remaining pie t e l it hia head, I fired 
the blank powder charge and partially stunned 
him, at the same tune striking m y horse smartly, 
but trembling with fright, he refated to stir; and 
while the man evaded the pistol I flnng at him, 
I received a Mow on the head that struck me 
senseless from the saddle. 

Bat that hoar was not destined to be my last, 
as I found, on waking to this lifo onoe mom, 
some twelve hoars after, in a small farm house, 
lying not twenty rods from the soene of that 
night's attack, and where—thanks to the faith- 
fid, fearless creature who had twice saved my 
Kfe at the peril of his own—I was enabled to 
listen to an acooant of certain ofarcamstanoes, of 
which I had no remembrance. 

It seemed that at aboat an bear, or there- 
aboats, after midnight, the occapaats of this farm 
hoase were aroused by the barking of a dog 
without, and hastening to open the door, femnd 
there a large dog, seaming in gnat dis ti nct, his 
coat stained with blood and covered with dost, 
and two or three wounds visible in different 
parts of his body; that, resisting their endeav¬ 
ors to lead him fa, he had, by Ms significant no¬ 
tions, induced them to follow him along the road 
some distance, to where lay the bodies of three 
men, in the middle of the road, while a single 
hone, apparently belonging to one of them, 
stood by the roadside. 

Two of the men were quite dead—the blood 
towing from a terrible wound in the throat of 
each. These wounds, on examination, were 
found to have been made by the fangs of a dog, 
which had fastened there, and met through and 
through the flesh. Well had the faithful brute 
preserved his master 1 The third, though in¬ 
sensible, was withoat wounds; his only injuries 
being a disl o cati on of the am, and a severe 
bruise on the head, caused by some violent Mow. 

It is easy t* supply the missing links. The 
dog, immediately on my being hurled from the 
saddle, must have left the man whom he had 
thrown down, and flown upon the other assail- 
ant, whom my pistol had already half disabled, 
preventing Urn from doing me farther mischief. 
In the throat of each he had tom great wounds, 
in his Airy, that would have let out a scare of 
lives. 

He had saved my life. I can find no words to 
convey my feelings, as I think of the unshrink¬ 
ing courage and fidelity with which this noble 
creature protected and preserved me, when I 
was utterly at the mercy of the assassin; as I 
think of the death which he interposed his own 
Hfe to avert front me. - 


Of the two ruffians who had attacked me on 
the road, strange to say, one was found to ha 
Jack Brown, the darkdookkg individual, who 
had figured somewhat in the first part of this 
story. He was a notorious character, and the 
accomplice of the landlord who had attempted 
ray life, in many a terrible deed of crime. TMn 
laadioad, who was found and arrested the next 
day at the tavern, was tried soon after; a trial 
in which such a record of gmlt and blood was 
brought to light, as made people shudder. If 
be bad succeeded in despatching me that night, 
I should not have been Ms first victim undertime 
roof, nor probably the last. % was sentenced 
to be hung, and met his fate shortly after. 

My noble dog recovered from Ms wounds in a 
few weeks, with careful nursing, and is now my 
constant companion; beloved, cherished and 
honored for Ms noble qualities, Ms affection for 
me, and that tender, unshrinking, courageous 
fidelity, once attested by such signal and never- 
to-be-forgotten services. 


JUS T ICE AMOK 0 THE MOSLEMS. 

It is customary in Turkey for the party which 
grins a case in a law suit to pay aU expenses, 
this being oen sid e r ed the most equitable inode of 
proceeding, as the loser can ill afford to pay the 
costs of a lawsuit. On one occasion, an Alba¬ 
nian was brought before a lodge in Constanti¬ 
nople accused of having stolen a gimlet of the 
value of about ten cents. The Albanian stoutly 
denied the charge, persisting in his innocence. 
There was no positive prow of his guilt, not¬ 
withstanding which, the judge was well convinced 
that the accused stole the gimlet. He therefore 
administered to him the oath, the last resort in 
such cases, which the Albanian promptly took, 
and in the absence of the usual proof, the case 
was decided in his favor; hut the judge resolv¬ 
ing that he should not entimiy escape, a ss e s s ed 
the costs at thirty cents, upon which the Alba¬ 
nian coolly took the gimlet from his pocket, and 
held it towards the plaintiff, exclaiming, “ Here 
is your gimlet— bow pay the costs."— PhihM- 
pkm Sum, 


MORTALITY FROM THE PLAGUE. 

Gibbon relates that in the reign of Justinian, 
in 152, a plague devastated the empire for forty- 
two years. Daring a portion of this time, when 
Constantinople was visited by the epidemic, te^ 
thousand persons died drily. Two centuries 
later, two hundred thousand persons were car¬ 
ried off, in that capital, by another visitation of 
the plague. In earlier visitations many smaller 
cities were depopulated by it. The entire mor¬ 
tality, during the fifty-two years of plague, Is 
computed at 100,000,000.— Burlington Sentinel . 


The works of our mystical mannerists, who 
darken counsel by woids without knowledge, 
resemble wet fireworks, which merely sputter 
end blacken paper. by 
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Wkate’er my Ahagint lot 
In thia drear world shall be, 
Should Tortune smile or not, 
Mid all, Ill think of time. 

Though want and grisf amaU, 

And I forsaken be, 

I’ll not my fkto bewail, 

Bat ever think of thee. 

But then should Bortane’s tkj 
Be elear and bright to me. 

Be I exalted high, 

Still I will think of thee. 

Ah yea, as long as ttfo 
Shall heayen oonttane tome, 
Mid joy, or woe, or strifo, 

I’ll always think of thee. 


T HE three friends. 


BT W. ©. BATOV. 


Adulhtb Lbmav, the only daughter of pa¬ 
rent»in affluent circumstances, was wedded in 
her twentieth year, to Henry Ferrison, a thriving 
young merchant. She had not been a spoiled, 
though an only child, and her heart had received 
st much schooling as her intellect. ‘With a love¬ 
ly person, an educated mind, and a warm and 
affectionate nature, she stood before the altar, a 
smiling bride; while the doting and confiding 
parents felt that a new and happy stage of their 
existence had begun—their daughter was the 
wife of one whose worthiness of the possession 
they fully recognised. 

Ray Morville was the groomsman, a friend of 
Hehry from their schoolboy days. Manhood 
had cemented the fraternity so early begun, and 
each regarded the other's welfare as Ms own. 
Vo brighter auspices seemed ever to have attend¬ 
ed the wedded union of hearts; and tears of joy 
were shed by the two friends, at the consumma¬ 
tion of a ceremony which, though in a certain 
sense it was to divide them, added a happy fea¬ 
ture to their lives. 

Henry was some ten yean the senior of his 
wife. Of a sedate, matter-of-fact nature, his 
classic education had not turned his mind from 
the sphere of life to which his talents and tastes 
were the best adapted; and after gra duati n g, he 
entered so energetically upon a mercantile ea- 
rear, that his business talents soon made him a 
s ucce s sfu l and honored merchant, liberal in 
his views, devoted to business, ha was readily 


acknowled g ed to be a “ good citixen," blameless, 
praiseworthy and judicious. 

Ray Merriile was of about the same age. He 
had not bad fee good fortune of a ooUagiate 
education, hit parents having bean poor; and, 
•when he isft the city schools, be ontsred a oount- 
ing-house. By his clmkstip he supported a 
widowed mother and a sister. Ha had not fee 
business faculties of Henry, though his persever¬ 
ance was as great; and though ambitious of an 
equal fortune, he was self-reliant, and steadily 
ieikaed fee offers of aid from his friend. 

One would have thought that of these two 
man, Henry would have beau fee gayer; yet it 
was not so. Ray's ever buoyant nature made, 
him fee soul of every social cuds, and though 
not courting soeioty like many of fee ardent and 
frivolous, be was welcome whenever he appeared. 

Why should ho not be the pride of his mother 
and ristsr 1 What man like Henry Fenison, 
could do otherwise than prise his friendship ! 
And what young bride like Adeline, could help 
fee kind reg a rd she bestowed eipon her husband's 
friend! Veer neighbors, ha was always wel¬ 
come to their new home, after fee usual bright 
and bewildering fermriityof a honeymoon travel. 

But there never yet was a honeymoon which 
whs all honey. The feed pair returned home, 
and now began fee untried mass of sober, mar¬ 
ried life. Mr. Fbrrison returned to Ms ©owe dog¬ 
house, and returned Ms wonted absorption in 
business, wife fee added incentive of a wife and 
home to provide for. Mrs. Ferrison assumed 
the duties of fee matron, and now that fee bus¬ 
tle of fee bridal Journey lugs was over, her cares 
allowed her time to inflect upon her new e s t a te . 

We have said, feat of fee two friends, Hay 
was tbs gayer. Both estimable in fee general 
eye, Heuy was Indeed i n fe rior to his friend in 
fee ©harms of intercourse, without which, com* 
penienthip, particularly feat of wedded life 
gvows dull if not unhappy. And Adriine had 
found, before her honeymoon tour was over, feat 
there was such a thing as a monotony in love. 
Yet she was of no capricious mould, nor had she 
over lovod before. 

Her husband was ever attentive, uniformly 
kind, and showed not fee least abatement of his 
afftetion. Though absorbed in burinass abroad, 
when at home his enjoyment was evidently deep. 
Though gaave, his sincere face was gentle, like 
his words; and if he could be charged wife 
tadtarnity at fonts, It waa attributable to weighty 
concerns of business. He w«U and truly loved 
her. 

Henry Ferrison loved her wife a love, which, 
possessed by holier state 
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of matrimony; true, constant, and unselfish. 
But he showed but little of the divine fire in that 
manner by which we are all endeared. It was 
too quiet, too calm, had too much of polished 
propriety attending it, too little impulsive un¬ 
bending, Jo make it seem to hie wile much more • 
than an earnest attachment, enthralled, or for¬ 
tified, by tows. And therefore it was that the 
hitherto inexperienced Adeline soon found how 
gravity and sanmnost will tire. 

It was a relief to Adeline Ferrison when Ray 
Morville came; and he came often. Half the 
visits of husband, wife and friend were made in 
company abroad, and the world regarded them 
as socially inseparable. It was right and na¬ 
tural, considering all things. 

“ How different you are from my hus b an d V* 
was the impetuous and pettish exclamation of 
Adeline, one eTeniag at a party, which the in¬ 
separable three attended; but which, as it was 
particularly lively, seemed to be the less agree¬ 
able to the sober Henry, who mingled little in its 
liveliness, and had now withdrawn to a comer of 
the apartment, to convene upon slocks with a 
gray-headed merchant 

Adeline's remark was made alone, to Ray, 
who had been convulsing a group of ladies and 
gentlemen by a series of anecdotes and pleas¬ 
antry, without effort, with a brilliant grace of 
style which formed their chief charm. 

The particular fullness of her appreciation 
startled Ray Morville, and he understood the 
implied preference. As he stared, she colored 
crimson, for she had spoken involuntarily. 

“I mean/'—she stammered, “ that—he don't 
enjoy a little innocent gayety as you do." 

“ I know," said Morville, in the curious posi¬ 
tion of an apologist to a wife for her husband's 
taste, “ that Henry does not relish sport as much 
as I do; in fact, he never did, when a boy; and 
perhaps it's as well; for it would be a pity to 
have two friends both fools. His talents are for 
more substantial purposes." 

The reply exalted him more in Adeline's mind 
than ever, and half repenting what she had said, 
and too confused to say more, she observed an 
awkward silence, which permitted her to com¬ 
pare with still greater advantage to her compan¬ 
ion, the contrasts of mannsr the two exhibited. 

Raising her eyes, she saw that Morville was 
also suddenly musing, with his glance upon the 
carpet. 

“He is thinking of what I said!" thought 
she; “and O, isn't there a difference? Poor 
Henry!" and she looked towards her uncon¬ 
scious husband, ns he continued to discuss grave 
matters with the elderly gentleman, and fob eon- 


science-stricken at not idolising one, so good and 
kind, whom she affectionately esteemed —but did 
not love. 

“Poor Henry!" The thoughts contained a 
volume of meaning. “ Poor Henry!" Poor in¬ 
deed, for he had lost his wife's love; or rather, 
he had never won it. 

Ray Morville felt flattered by the remark of 
his friend's wife, but thought nothing more of it, 
till one evening he was pressed by Henry to ac¬ 
company his wife to an approaching ball. 

“ I have an utter distaste for balls, Ray, but 
you know I could not be so selfish as to with to 
deprive her of the pleasure." 

Ray could not refuse. Mrs. Ferrison’s glance 
showed plainly to him that she was pleased. 

“ Within a year after marriage 1" thought he. 

They attended the ball. During the whole 
evening, Adeline embraced every occasion to be 
with him; and the excitement of the time re¬ 
vealed her partiality so unguardedly, as could 
not but awaken his suspicions that a dangerous 
preference existed,that his friend dreamed not of. 

“It must be my vanity, which makes me so 
ungenerous to her," thought Bay, as on the fol¬ 
lowing day he revolved the scenes of the previous 
night. “ She loves him, of course. He d es er ves 
it; and she is only naturally fond of the life to 
which she has been used." 

And yet her image glowed In his mind almost 
constantly. “Beautiful! How gracefully she 
danced! What eyes and hair, and what a 
speaking face 1 Ah! Bay Morville, when will 
you get such a wife ? It is a wonder that Henry 
does not abandon his gravity, and reflect from 
his face the light of her love. He ought to be 
all buoyancy and mirth. By the way, she spoke 
of Moore, last night. I'll get a copy for her." 

She received the present with a look of singu¬ 
larly warm gratitude, and paid more attention 
to it than to her unsuspicious husband. 

“ You don't know how glad it makes me feel, 
Ray," said Henry, “when I reflect I have such a 
friend as you. You always make me so cheer¬ 
ful when you come, that I don’t think we could 
get along at aU without you." 

“And wouldn't J bo enough ?" asked Adeline, 
coquettishly, and yet with a laughing indifference 
in her look, which was perceived, as she intend¬ 
ed, by Morville, but not by her husband. She 
was growing bolder. 

“ You know, Adeline," answered Henry, wish 
more than common quickness and fervor, “ time 
I prise you above all others in the world. With¬ 
out you, my dear," he added, in a calmer and 
graver voice, “ then would be little for me to 
live for, indeed." 
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The thought cist an unwonted shadow over 
hi* sombre face. And the three were silent for a 
time—for three different eanse*. 

“And now you are mating little of Bay/ 1 
after a short pause, said Adeline. 

Her husband looked at her reproachfully, as 
If entreating her not to show such levity. 

“ Bay and I are old and tried friends, and no 
trifle ooold ever make ns otherwise. 11 

“ Really, Henry, yon are more romantic to¬ 
night than yon were even in our oonrting-days, 11 
said the young wife, her tone being more signifi¬ 
cant than her words. 

Her hnsband was silent. ‘“Our oonrting- 
days V How lightly she speaks, of late; how 
triflingly!” An undefined feeling of apprehen¬ 
sion stole mistlike over his spirit. Am/changed, 
or is dt f 11 

Adeline took np the volume of Meore, and 
carelessly turned over the leaves. 

“ Were you ever in love I 11 she asked of Hor- 
ville, looking archly at him, and then significant¬ 
ly at her husband, whose eyes were downcast. 

M Yes/ 1 answered Bay, glad of a chance to 
say something; “in love—with my mother and 
sister. 11 

“And nobody else?” 

“ Never. 11 

“And did your love for them ever make you 
foel melancholy V* she continued. 

“Always cheerful—always delighted, 11 said 
Ray, with animation—“but why do you ask t 11 

“Because they say love makes us sad, and I 
suppose that it must be the other kind—such as 
Henry feels, for instance, for some old sweetheart 
he has lost forever. 11 

Ferrison did not even smile at the sally. 

“For see/ 1 she continued, “how unhappy he 
looks, and even when he sags he feels happy, he 
always looks mournful—a sign that he has a secret 
which he would hide from me. But J am not to 
be deceived. 11 

“I never heard you speak so, before, Adeline/ 1 
said Ferrison, in a husky, agitated voice; “ pray 
don’t, for I am not in very good spirits, really. 11 

“ This is the language, either of a heartless 
woman, or one who is utterly devoid of love for 
her husband/ 1 thought Morville; “else bow 
could she speak what she must know gives kirn 
pain?" 

Ferrison soon resumed, looking solemnly at 
Us wife, as she still mechanically turned the 
leaves of the book: 

“ I know, Adeline, I think, why you speak so; 
I think you mean to rally me, because I am 
usually, always perhaps, so serious; I know I 
am; but then you ought to remember there is 


such a thing as being serious, without gloom or 
unkindness. It is true I have not been gifted 
with a great flow of spirits, nor can I boast of 
much address in society; but all I am, and all I 
have, I have laid with gladness at you* feet. 
You know I have never uttered a hanh word to 
you—no, and I know I have never had cause, 
nor ever will. I wooed yon honorably, and 
hoped and still hope that if a singleness and 
strength of love for you which cannot foil till I 
die, and a simple realisation of all that I was 
supposed to be, will satisfy yon, Adeline, you 
will not regret that you made me a happy man. 11 

Agitation choked his utterance, and his tears 
fell fast. 

“ Now, if she is a woman, she will show it I 11 
thought Bay Morville, himself having listened 
with moist eyes. The truth of what her husband 
said, and the anguish she did not think nor wish 
to have caused, thrilled into her soul; and as he 
p r ooeo do d, she trembled, changed color, and after 
vainly essaying to conceal her emotion, gave 
vent to it in a flood of lean: 

“Yet, yes, Henry 1 I know it all/ 1 she sob- 
bingly exclaimed, when he had finished; and 
running to Mm she embraced him. “There 
never was a better husband, and I did not 
imagine that my foolish talk would agitate 
you so. 1 - 1 

Seizing the first opportunity, Bay withdrew. 
“ Hers it a true heart, after all l 11 thought he. 

Months elapsed before the memory of that 
evening lost its effect upon the young wife. It 
taught her to dwell more than she had been wont, 
upon her husband’s really valuable qualities, 
and she prided herself upon the devotion which 
she showed to him. 

Henry was happy—if possible, happier than 
before the first doud had come upon his wed¬ 
ded love; yet his manner was, as of old—monot* 
onoustyjgrave. He seemed to regard all things 
with a solemnity, which is considered by the 
world to be only expected from sickness, misfor¬ 
tune, or old age. 

Moral worth is for from being the only object 
of mneorrupted love. And now returned, more 
obviously than ever, her appreciation of her bus* 
band's friend. 

Her young heart yearned for some object that* 
was not so constantly proclaiming itself to be ice; 
or, which, if there was fire beneath, required 
efforts of a torturing nature to thaw it out. In a 
kind of despair, her soul cried out for those lit¬ 
tle blandishments of manner, the varying ways 
and looks and aots, which, once endearing us, 
keep the love for their possessor forever fresh. 

Morville, by his constant visiting and thorough 
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familiarity with the nature and habit* of both 
Adeline and her husband, could not but see that 
the union was virtually dissolved. 

Trivial expressions, peculiar glances betrayed 
her to 'him, and he now began to criticise his 
own feelings. 

“Does she love met I ought to doubt it. 
Do I love her! O, no, no,no, impossible ; and 
yet—she excites more tenderness in me, or at 
least I display it more than Henry, who says he 
loves her ; and why should I doubt him ? But 
my duty and my honor 1 He seems unhappy 
again. And she has grown so of late. Why 
should she be so cold to him, so cordial to me ? 
No matter why! I must not dwell upon it, but 
resolve, whatever be my feelings or opinions re¬ 
garding her, to stifle and to hide them.” 

It was easier for him than for her. 

“ I will do it,” she exclaimed, one day, vehe¬ 
mently beating her brow in agony ; “ I love him, 
and I will let him know it. Better die than thus 
be compelled to hold silence, while my heart is 
frozen on one side and consumed on the other.” 

Taking up a pen, she addressed, in an un¬ 
feigned hand, the following lines to Mr. Morvilie, 
without signature; trusting to an opportunity to 
compare the writing, when he should show it to 
her as she expected, with other of her own, and 
leave him to decide whether she wrote it: 

“ If, by Hymen’s stern decrees, 

Two are bound, bat only one 
Basks In love's thrice blessed son, 

Frankness gives the spirit ease; 

Else the lonely heart would breeds; 

Hear me, then, fbr sorrow’s sake! 

Hymen gave me love—-but I 

Cannot to his Use reply; 

Ioe is there, and I am lost, 

Circled by the arms of frost! 

Give me consolation’s ray; 

Loved one! canst thou say me nay?” 

He received it, and it confirmed what he had 
long suspected. 

Now came a harder straggle for Morvilie. 
He must dissemble to both his friend and to his— 
dared he avow it to himself? ay—to his friend's 
wife, whom he loved. 

True to an honorable resolve, when Adeline 
strove by every artifice in her power to ascertain 
whether he had received the missive or imagined 
who sent it, Morvilie was on his guard, and his 
evasive replies baffled her curiosity; but this 
only added fuel to the flame. She became the 
more eager to reveal herself So him. Still she 
hesitated, more from pride than fear, to make the 
great avowal; but love, and a desire to vindi¬ 
cate, in his eyes, her conduct towards her hus¬ 
band, caused the scales awhile to swing evenly. 

The indifference to her husband, increasing 
and long continued, was shown more by Ade¬ 


line's contrasted behaviour towards others, in ibe 
society in which they moved, and especially to¬ 
wards Bay, in her own home and everywhere 
abroad—rather than by any absolute designed 
injury to him. She gave him no preference. It 
was plain; and though his own languageless aad 
motionless bearing might seem justly to inen r 
and invoke indifference, yet he keenly remem¬ 
bered the warmth of her first attachment, ere ho 
had not burdened her with his monotony, nor 
chilled her by his stillness; and his earnestnera 
darkened now, indeed, into melancholy—then 
soon into a deeper part of sorrow's pit—te an¬ 
guish and to woe. 

”1 love her, but she is tired of me!* 9 arid 
Henry to Bay, with a groan. “ I thought 1 
knew her heart or I never would have asked a 
sacrifice. O, Bay, Bay Morvilie! my good for¬ 
tune has deserted me at last!” And he bowed 
his head on his friend’s shoulder. 


“Not so fest, Henry, the remedy is easy—at 
least you should try it. You know your reserve 
is irksome to her. Try and be more volatile— 
can't you?” 

“Do you think that feat would win her back?” 
asked Henry, looking up wife fee expression of 
a doomed man suddenly offered a gleam of hope. 

“ She has not to be won back, Henry, but to 
see some sign cm your part, beyond;*^ 61 * formal 
duties, that you are as devoted as you wish her 
to be to you. Throw off this cold reserve, and 
put on plenty of boyish good humor. If I wees 
a woman, aad my husband should sit like a 
tombstone in the house, I'd break his heart, no 
matter if he did praise me when he spoke—his 
words would seem like a complimentary epitaph.” 

Bay assumed a jocularity he did not feel, aad 
prevailed on his friend to make fee attempt. 

But it failed. Adeline wondered at her hus¬ 
band’s unnatural liveliness, too forced to "be mis¬ 
taken for reality; and the sought response came 
not. She was still cold. He had frozen her into 
respect—and out of her respect she pitied him! 
She was herself to be pitied. 

“ I know that Henry loves me,” she would 
bitterly reflect; “ but all his worth and love are 
nothing compared wife Bay. But Ray lava m 
not/” 

The excitement of his mind threw Ferried 


into a brain fever. And was his partner at hfe 
bedside? It would be doing violence to a divine 
attribute of female nature to say she was not, ss 
well as belieing a character so eminently tender 
ashen. That very susceptibility of soul which 
made her husband's cold manner so fatal to their 


peaoe, now feat he was on fee couch of sickness, 
made her night aad day a constant watcher. 
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Raj, also, was faithful to his bedside, and oft 
in the lonely vigils of night, they listened to the 
incoherent ravings of the slnmberer. 

Here the kindnesses of the steadfast friend to 
her helpless husband, made Ray still more love- 
| able in the eyes of the wile. 

Skillful treatment, and, perhaps more than 
any medical potion, the compassionate attention 
of Adeline, soon brought Ferrison to a state of 
convalescence. Ere this, however, was known 
to have taken place, one night, as the sick man 
was supposed to be in a deep slumber, or uncon¬ 
scious, if awake, Adeline and Ray were conven¬ 
ing together, in a low tone, as to his recovery. 

“And what if he should die?” said Ray. 
M Tou would be wretched then." 

The wife looked into his eyes with a fixed 
stare, and placing her warm hand firmly on his, 
replied: “ For a time!” 

“Always, Adeline." 

“ Tou are wrong," she said; “for I do not 
love him as perhaps I should. I cannot help it, 
Ray. I know he will go to heaven if he dies, but 
though he is so worthy, I should deplore him 
only as a—friend. Tou know that genuine love 
cannot have two objects." 

" But you have not two ?" said Ray, anticipa¬ 
ting, and half-dreading, yet wishing the avowal. 

" I have hut one—and that is you /’’ she fal¬ 
tered, hiding her feee in tears. “ 0, Ray Mor- 
ville, are you blind, or unwilling to believe it, 
when yon have seen so much of me, and how 
differently I have regarded you ? Forgive me! 
but my long suffering is my excuse for revealing 
what has seared my brain, and almost seemed 
to burst my heart, for many unhappy days!" 

Honor! Friendship! How few know what 
you are! In Ray Morville’s bosom you dwelt 
secure and stainless, and triumphed even over a 
love as pure! She had confessed, and he reject¬ 
ed her, with a heroism so sublime and mournful, 
that even she seemed unworthy of him then. 
Concealing his real feelings, he replied, taking 
her hand respectfully in his: 

“I have long imagined this, and O, Mrs. Fer- 
rison, heed me well! Do not any longer harbor 
any feeling save that of sisterly affection for me. 
It would be casting your life away upon a hope¬ 
less rock. Consider Henry, the ties of marri^p. 
Ins love for yon, and my friendship for him. 
Nothing but death, can obliterate Mol, though 
we should live for a century, and see all about us 
that was dear crumbling mid deserting me in 
consequence. Go on, Adeline, in honorable 
union, without yielding to a sentiment which is 
fraught with sorrow and useleamess, and to which 
I cannot respond!" 


He gently released her hand, and the wretched 
and now utterly despairing woman veiled her 
pale visage, and bowed her head upon her lap. 

In his own agony, Morville arose involuntarily 
and paced the room rapidly. 

“ I must not let her know how much I love 
her. O, torture! It would kill Henry to know 
she loved another, and that other, me! his friend." 

Henry grew well, but he was never happy more. 
He had heard &H which passed at that frightfhl 
revelation, an invalid w itness of his rich heart’s 
bankruptcy. The great shock which stranded 
him forever, did not betray his knowledge of 
what had passed, till quick consumption carried 
his spirit again to the verge of death. 

“My Wife!—my friend!—let me take your 
hands before I die—join them," said the dying 
Henry. “ I am going," hs continued, with a 
faint smile, “where, in the midst of perpetual 
peace I shall watch over you. It is my wish 
that a union, which I feel my death is a boon to 
yon both to create, win serve as no transitory 
blessing to yon—as mine was; Adeline, love, I 
heard your avowal to Bay . I could not Marne 
yon. Mine was the deficiency, not yonn. Love 
Ray, with a love as steadfast as his friendship 
was for me." 

The three spirits clasped hands, and etre they 
were unlocked, death had gone away with one. 


FORREST AND THE COLORED ACTOR. 

Recently, our distinguished tragedian was 
playing an engagement at Baltimore. One 
morning, while at breakfrst, the colored gen¬ 
tleman who wailed on him thus addressed bun: 

“ Massa Forrest, I seed you play Wirginius 
de odder night—I golly, yon played him right 
up to de handle. I tink fiat play jnst as gooaas 
Hamlet. Was it writ by the same man ?" 

“ O, no," said the tragedian, amused at the 
communicative spirit of his sable friend, “ Ham¬ 
let was written by Sh&kspeare, and Virginias 
by Knowles." 

“ Well," said the waiter, “ day’s bofe mighty 
smart fellers. Ise an actor myself." 

“ Tou ?” said the astonished tragedian; “ why, 
where do you play 1" 

“ Down in tne ’sembly rooms," was the reply. 
“ Weee got a theatre, stage, and scenery, and 
dresses, and eberyting all right. We plays dqre 
beautiful.” 

“ What have yon ever played 1" 

“ Why, Ise played Hamlet, and Potanins, and 
de Grabe Digger, all in de same piece." 

“ How do you manage to rehearse?" 

“ Why, we waits till ae work is done, den we 
all goes down to de kitchen and rehearses." 

“ But what do you do for ladies ?" said Mr. 
Forrest. 

“ Ah, dar we stick! We can’t get do ladies." 

“ Why, wont the colored ladies play 1" 

“ 0, no," said the colored actor, “ de colored 
ladies tink it too degrading." 

The great tragedian asked no more questions. 
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IMPROMPTU. 

BT 0. B. BTB18. 

I love whate’er is bwatital, 

Tbs sarnmer flowers that fling 
Their pertains to the passing gale, 

The crystal mountain spring, 

The trees arrayed in robes of green, 

The sunlight on the lea, 

And insects glistening in its lays, 

Axe beantital to me. 

I lore whatever b musical, 

In Sommer’s genial hours; 

The br eeee, (hat makes low melody 
Among the trees and flowers, 

The birds that trill their happy notes, 

The rills that sing in glee, 

The voice of youth in happiness, 

Are musical to me. 

I love whatever b innocent— 

A heart unstained by guile, 

Is more than simple beauty owns, 

And more than morio*s wile; 

5 Tb a ftr richer offering, 

And prised hr more dull be, 

Than what in life is beautiful 
Or musical to mp. 

THE WEDDING. 

BT FBBBBRIOK W. BAUKDEBB. 

It is possible it may not be known to the 
world at large that my friend and chummy, T. 
Tompkins, Esq., has been for along time “pay¬ 
ing attention” to a young lady of this city, Miss 
Mary Smithers, with the avowed intention of 
some day making her Mrs. T. Tompkins. Bnt 
however ignorant the community generally may 
have been of this important fact, it was no secret 
to me, and I was therefore not so completely 
overcome and bewildered with surprise sod as¬ 
tonishment as you yourself doubtless would have 
been, upon learning that matters were coming to 
a crisis. 

It was morn. The glorious orb of day rolled 
in unclouded splendor through die azure heav¬ 
ens, flooding with its golden light the—the—the 
things. That is to say, it was not for from ten 
o’clock, A. M., when a flow and hesitating foot¬ 
fall was heard on the fourth flight of stairs lead¬ 
ing to my room. I did not recognize the step— 
it was wholly unfamiliar; and I started with 
alarm to make my exit by the back way. But a 
moment’s thought convinced me that it was not 
the tnunp of a creditor; so settling back into 
my chair, I awaited farther developments. 

The faltering step paused upon reaching the 


head of the stain, and many seconds ela p sed 
before the door was slowly and hesitatingly' 
opened and Tompkins himself stalked into the 
room. Without uttering a word, or raising hie 
eyes from the floor, he marched across the 
apartment, seated himself in my extra chair, and 
in silence gazed fixedly into the empty coal hod. 
I was petrified with astonishment at this o*» 
looked-for change in his demeanor. That ho, 
who was naturally the most impetuous of mor¬ 
tals, should have suddenly become so sedate, 
filled me with wonder; and I sat for some min¬ 
utes gazing stupidly at him with my under jam 
depending in a graceful attitude of astonishment. 
There was nothing about his person to give me 
a clue to the mystery. His face presented fast 
total absence of any expression for which he is 
remarkable, and his listless air generally gave no 
token. As I was about to break the prolonged 
silence, he ejaculated, without raising his head or 
moving a muscle, the two words, “ H’ye Jinx.” 

“ What in the name of all that’s sheepish and 
snlky,ha8 come to you, Tompkins I” I inquired, 
hitching my chair round opposite my friend. 

“ Why, the fact is, I'm in—in trouble. No, I 
don’t mean trouble exactly; what I mean is that 
I'm—I’m troubled.” 

“ What is it, Tompkins ? debts, creditors— 
anything of that sort ? As far as money is con¬ 
cerned, you know you can always depend upon 
me for ten, twenty, or even twenty-five cents, in 
case of necessity.” 

“ No, Jinx, ’tisn't anything of that sort,” re¬ 
turned Tompkins, twisting uneasily in his chair 
for a few minutes; then turning very red in the 
face and making a strong effort, he plaoed his 
hands upon his knees in a determined manner, 
looked me square in the eyes, and stammered: 
“ The fact is, Jinx, I'm going to be—you know 
—I'm going to be—wh&t d’ye call it ?—married.” 

And with the air of a man who has relieved 
himself of a great burden, he threw np his head 
and looked fixedly at me, evidently expecting 
some tremendous demonstration of surprise on 
my part. Not being in the least surprised, I 
made no such demonstration. But as he con¬ 
tinued to fix bis eyes upon me ( I came to the 
conclusion, after a silence of several minutes, 
that it would be best to gratify him in that par¬ 
ticular. So I ejaculated, in a tone betokening 
no particle of emotion: 

“Pshaw 1 Ton don’t say so?” 

“ Fact,” he responded, with a shade of sadness. 

“When is it to be, Tompkins ? and what the 
deuce is the use of looking so sheepish about it 1” 

“Do I look sheepish?” he asked, ab- 
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"Do you? Why, yon look fitter to bleat and 
wear a woolly tail, than to ait there talking of 
marriage.’ 1 

“I almost with I was a little innocent lamb¬ 
kin, Jinx. It’s a terrible thing, this getting mar¬ 
ried, I tell yon. Not that I have any fears as to 
Mary and happiness and that. It’s the fuss and 
confusion and everything, that's doing my bus¬ 
iness for me. I don't see how the women can 
stand it, for my part Bat they do; they rather 
seem to like it, than otherwise. There's Mary 
and her mother and no end of old maid aunts, 
taming the house upside down with making lots 
and lots of lace abominations, and all manner of 
concerns, out of white doth and things; you'd 
think they were going to establish a needle-, 
woman's friend society, or something, if you 
were to look into the house. I wanted to nuke 
a sort of runaway match of it, and do the thing 
quietly; hut Mary wouldn't listen to it; she 
wanted the affair to go off with eclat, she said. 
After waiting all these years for me to come to 
the point, she was not going to have 'this thing 
done in a corner;' she wasn't going to hide her 
light under a bushel, nor a barrel either, not she. 
So I consented, and yon see what's come of it. 
Instead of the quiet, comfortable time! expected 
to have with Mary up at the house, I can’t catch 
sight of her five minutes at a time, day or night. 
And if I go to the house, they set me at work 
writing nonsensical notes to every man, woman 
and child in the United States, I believe, and 
running errands and things, and nose me about 
as though I was of no account, till I feel of 
about as much consequence as a little yellow dog 
that everybody thinks in the way. I s'pose 
things will get better when the thing is done, but 
they are getting worse and worse now. I wish I 
could take chloroform, or something, and stay so 
till it's all over;" and my poor friend again 
clapping his eyes into the coal-hod, began “ sigh¬ 
ing Ike furnace." 

I felt for Tompkins, and would gladly have 
offered some consolation. But what could I 
say? Of what use were words, in a case like 
this, with the stem and impending reality staring 
him in the face. 

"If there’s anything I can do for yon, Tomp¬ 
kins, yon know no one would do it sooner." 

" Yes, I know it, Jinx; you was always a 
good follow," he returned with emotion, as he 
grasped my hand. " I s'pose there are a good 
many things yon might do, if I only knew what 
they were. Yon see I'm green in this business. 
I never had any practice before, you know." 

" Have you got all ftur little diddy fixings 
and things 1" 


Tompkins nodded. 

" Then all you want is to have your friends 
there, and somebody to stand up with you, to 
keep you in countenance. I and the rest of the 
boys will be on hand, and everything will go off 
like a new broom. You’ll get through it well 
enough, Tompkins, my boy," I added, encour¬ 
agingly, hitting him a slap on the shoulder to 
raise Ms spirits. 

"Mebbe we shall," he responded doubtfully, 
pushing his hat as far on to his head as it could 
possibly be made to go; and with a slow and lin¬ 
gering step, as though he were quitting his last 
stronghold of safety, he silently departed. 

I saw nothing more of my friend for some 
days, but received quite a number of spasmodic 
notes from him, by whieh I learned that I was 
not only to " stand up with him," but to make 
my appearance early at the house of the bride’s 
mother, to make myself generally useful, as cir¬ 
cumstances might require. 

Early in the afternoon of the appointed and 
important day, I placed a pair of new patent 
leather boots on the upper, outside steps of Mrs. 
Smithers's residence, and twitching the silver- 
plated bell-pull, was admitted. Great indeed 
had been the change since my last visit The 
house had been literally turned out of doors, as 
Tompkins had said. New carpets had been put 
down and new curtains had been put. up. New 
furniture had been put in in great quantities, 
and old friends had been put out in great num¬ 
bers, because their advice had not been taken in 
the matter. Indeed, the whole interior of the 
house presented a scene of bustle and cdhfusion 
extremely agonizing to a quiet single gentleman, 
like myself. With a sigh of pity for my poor 
friend, I instituted inquiries as to his where¬ 
abouts, and was shown up three flights of stairs 
to a little room on the fourth floor. 

"Walk in!" responded a dismal voice, in 
reply to my "tapping at the chamber door." 

Entering the room, I beheld dimly through a 
dense cloud of cigar-smoke, the forms of Tomp¬ 
kins and our mutual friend Captain George 
Booth. 


" How fare ye, Jinx, my boy ? 'pears you've 
come to time, after all; we'd begun to fear 
you're going to back down," exclaimed Booth, 
extending towards me, through the smoke, a 
powerful paw, which I grasped and wiggled 
feebly for a moment. " How goes it, Tomp¬ 
kins? Why don't you spunk up, you great 
dough-head ? The worst of it's over now," he 
continued, fetching Tompkins a series of pokes 
in the ribs. 


“ I dunno 'bout that; 'seaay nuf for you chaps 
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to talk , cos yon h&int got to fhce the music. 
Ton see everything is so much different from 
what I had supposed, that it rather takes me 
down. 1 always thought that when a chap and 
a gal made up their minds to commit matri¬ 
mony, they were the ones most interested, and the 
most important ones in the play, without it 
might be the parson. But 'taint so. There's 
Mary and her mother and all the family are 
tucked away in that little room, across the entry, 
in less space than would be allowed them in the 
State prison, while all the rest of the house is 
given up to accommodate other people. There's 
all the lower floor stripped of every particle of 
ftumiture, without H may be the carpets and cur¬ 
tains, to make room for callers in the evening, 
when for my part I'd give 'em fifty dollars 
apiece to stay away altogether. Then there's 
another room to hold Mary's—what do ye call 
it* yon know, that French concern, things that 
her friends give her, and two more rooms with 
tables for the champagne and cake and stuff, 
beside a ladies' drawing-room and a gentlemen's 
.drawing room, and I dtnrno what else. Then 
they've had to get all their feed out of the house, 
because the kitchen was wanted for something 
else. As for Mary, I shall have to get some¬ 
body to give me an introduction to her, I haven't 
seen her for such a while. She's been so busy 
racing about that she's used herself all up, and 
wont be fit to move for a month; and sights of 
people that I never heard tell of before are rush¬ 
ing in and out of the house as though there was 
a fire. % If I was a stranger in the house, and 
didn't know anything about the circumstances, I 
should suppose that some two or three hundred 
friends of the family were going to get married 
to-day, and that Mary and myself had come 
here on a visit and wasn't no ways welcome." 

At this stage of my friend's lamentations, 
some one rapped at the door and informed ns it 
was time to get ready to go to the church. 
Dropping our cigars and drawing on our white 
kids, we descended in our black dress coats and 
grass-colored breeches, to the parlor, where the 
female delegation was drawn up in battle array. 
The carriages were already at the door, and in 
mournful silence we commenced the embarkation. 
In the first coach rode Mr. T. Tompkins, Miss 
Mary Smithers, Miss Carrie Grummet, first 
bridesmaid, and Mr. Aristides Jinx, Esquire, 
first groom. The second carriage contained the 
bodies of Captain George Booth, seoond groom, 
Miss Angelina Something-or-other, second brides¬ 
maid, Mrs. Smithers the mother in Israel, and 
old Uncle Somebody, who was to give the bride 
away; and this was the order of our going. 


Daring the ride Mr. Tompkins maintained 
profound silenee, while his features assumed a 
deep yellow hue, or pallor, as he called it; and 
seated at the opposite extremity of the back 
seat, he seemed rather afraid than otherwise of 
his intended bride, who was herself deeply ab¬ 
sorbed in riie arrangement of her ribbons and 
laces. This conduct on the part of Tompkins 
was in startling contrast to the excessively fra¬ 
ternal manner in which Mr. Jinx conducted 
himself towards Miss Carrie Grummet, who for 
some cause or other nestled about vevy briskly 
indeed, though to do Mr. Jinx justice, that gen* 
Uemaa did not allou^ier much room to nestle in. 

Tim church being situated at just no distance 
at all from Mtb. Smithers's residence, it is not 
surprising that we arrived at that sacred and 
dingy edifice in a proportionately limited period. 
It was an excitiBg moment as we alighted from 
the carriages amid a throng of noisy and tat¬ 
tered, though youthful exiles from the 

-“ 8wate lmenid Isle, 

Where there’s no sarplnts to bite or beguile,” 


and who cheered derisively as we entered the 
gloomy portal. The house was filled to over¬ 
flowing with the friends of the parties, who with 
the customary impudence displayed upon such 
occasions, stared intently into the faces of the 
bride, the bridegroom and us their accomplices, 
as we trampled up the aisle. The shadow of 
confidence that poor Tompkins had until this 
time kept up, now completely deserted him as 
we got fairly into the body of the church. Still 
no serious misadventure occurred, if we except 
the fact that at the door Tompkins, doubtful 
who should go first, hesitated somewhat, while 
Booth and myself, anxious to set him right, gave 
him a push forward, both of which directing 
shoves coming at the same moment, caused him 
to nearly lose his equilibrium, recovering from 
which, he rushed towards the altar with such im¬ 
petuosity that the bride elect was forced to al¬ 
most ran to keep up with her impatient lord, 
while we followed in a rapid, Irregular single file 
some distance behind. 

Half way up the aisle, recovering somewhat 
from his confusion, he checked himself suddenly, 
while Mary, herself rather bewildered and ig¬ 
norant, of course, of his intention to abate his 
speed, shot qnickly past him. Each perceiving 
the design of the other at the same instant, a 
change of plan took place, Mary hairing while 
Tompkins accelerated his pace, when as a natural 
result, Mary being in advance, his foot came in 
contact with the hem oNfer dress, pinning it to 
the floor. A sharp, quick sound of rending 
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stitches, a sodden bendiag backward of the bride 
«nd a halt of both parties, could of course result 
In nothing else than the sodden and violent 
bringing to a stand-still successively against each 
other's backs, of the rapidly advancing single 
file following in the rear. Disentangling our¬ 
selves from the confrtsed mixing op of parties, 
we finally reached the chancel in somewhat mere 
regular order, where Tompkins established Idn- 
ssif on the loft side,, as was pe r fe c tly right and 
proper that he shouldn't. 

The solemnity of die place, the expensive ear- 
pet, the venerable and high-salaried clergyman in 
Ml canonicals, had a rather awe-inspiring effect 
even upon Booth and myself though the girls 
behaved with heroic fortitude and appeared to be 
possessed of more presence of mind than usual. 
(There is nothing connected with a church, a 
parson or the marriage ceremony, that shall 
frighten your true w o man , I premise you.) 

As the clergyman in solemn tones commenced 
the service, Tompkins nerved himself for the un¬ 
dertaking, in which he was admirably seconded 
by Booth, who with his great thumb and finger 
bestowed a succession of pinches upon him “ to 
pvt him in spunk and make him feel his oafs," 
as he himself said in his coarse horse talk. 

“ Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man 1" asked the priest, in an impressive 
manner. 

“I do," responded Tompkins, not rightly 
comprehending the question, and thinking he 
most assent to everything; and his agony was 
painfttl to witness when old Unde Somebody 
hobbled up and performed the office of giving 
away the bride. 

Again the service proceeded; hands had twice 
been given by the happy pair, when the clergy¬ 
man paused, looking inquiringly at Tompkins, 
who being wholly abs orb e d in tracing with the 
toe of his boot the figures on the carpet, of course 
did not notice. 

“ The ring, if you please, sir," whispered the 
parson, after a silence of a minute or two. 

“ O! Ah, yes, the ring; certainly,of course," 
ejaculated Tompkins, with an amount of energy 
which the occasion by no means demanded; and 
with a sodden start, he dove the fingers of both 
I hands into the corresponding vest pockets, there- 
,by bringing both elbows into violent contact 
| * with the ribs of Booth and the bride, who stood 
dose upon either side. 

After a prolonged ftunbHng in the vest pockets, 
fee search was transferred to the coat pockets, 
then to the breeches, and again to the vest, from 
which a small paper parcel was eventually fished 
«p, and being clumsily unrolled by his white kid 


fingers, tire desired emblematic hoop no sooner 
glittered in die gaslight, than with a light tink¬ 
ling sound it roiled among the gaiter boots of the 
bridesmaids. 

In dire confusion, Tompkins dove after bis 
property, and would doubtless, like the woman 
in the S cri pt u re s , have searched diligently until 
he found it, had not Mary, taking advantage of 
his stooping position, seised him by that portion 
of his dress coat which descends below the 
waist, and by a quiet though effectual movement 
brought him again to his feet and her side, 
when presenting the clergyman with a ring of 
her own, the service proceeded to a happy ter¬ 
mination. And now eommeneed that unac¬ 
countable scene which may sometimes be ob¬ 
served upon the occasion of a wedding. Kb 
sooner is the ceremony completed, than a walling 
sound is heard to proceed from behind Mrs. 
Snrithers'i handkerchief, whereupon the brides¬ 
maids feel it their duty to grab hold of the bride 
with one hand, while with the other they apply a 
handkerchief to the fecial regions, and clustering 
in a bunch about the victim, sob up against the 
sides of each others' heads. An audible buzzing 
arises from the people in the pews; the grooms 
fidget about, looking profoundly foolish, and 
Tompkins with a bewildering and misty convic¬ 
tion that be has somehow wrecked the happiness 
of the entire Smithers family, even unto the 
third and fourth generations, hastily approaches 
the parson and delivers an envelope, which that 
reverend functionary receiving with a smile and 
a bow, pockets with an air of satisQmtion— 
though if the truth must be told, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed he was less satisfied upon discovering 
what Tompkins also discovered the ensuing 
morning,'that instead of delivering the envelope 
in which he had enclosed a twenty-dollar note, 
he had in Ms eonfhsion unwittingly presented a 
similar envelope containing a severe letter from 
an old flame, in which she upbraided him for his 
inconstancy, and even went so for as to threaten 
"proceedings." However, that was no great 
misfortune; indeed, it was a positive benefit, 
being the means of saving a good ten-dollar note 
to Tompkins, for upon rect ifyi ng the mistake 
next day, he was struck with the idea—which 
had somehow not occurred to him before—that 
ten dollars was quite enough for a marriage fee, 
that any more was positive extravagance, which 
sum he accordingly paid. 

The customary proceedings upon the evening 
of a bridal party are too well known to require 
a detailed account We—that is, the principals 
and their immediate accessories—of course drove 
at once to the house of the bride’s mother. 
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Tompkins and wife and the bridesmaids station 
themselves at the head of the reception-room, 
while Booth and myself station ourselves at the 
door, a span of impromptu footmen. A car¬ 
riage drives up, another dittoes; the bell rings; 
more carriages come fast and fester; the bell 
rings incessantly, while the callers are led up by 
ones and twos and sixes, to be introduced to the 
bride, though they may have known her since 
she ijras a troublesome, hateful little girl; a few 
words, which neither understand, passes between 
them, and the callers debouch upon the floor. 
The rooms are filled to suffocation; there are no 
seats—of course, the people group themselves in 
every possible position; the confused and com¬ 
mingled chatter of female tongues, the flirting of 
fans, the shaking and dropping of handkerchiefs, 
together with the swaying and moving of the 
crowd, is bewildering. 

The gentlemen bow and squirm and grin and 
talk contemptible nonsense, until a new phase is 
observable. Numbers of white jackets, each 
containing a “ cullud pusson,” rush hastily up 
and down stairs; a slight movement is percepti¬ 
ble near the door; the movement extends, the 
whole throng is in motion and rushing through 
the hall towards another apartment, where re¬ 
freshments are laid out. Multitudes of cham¬ 
pagne corks ricochet across the room, and a rat¬ 
tling volley, like feeble musketry, hails the en¬ 
trance of the invaders; wine disappears, cake 
vanishes, grapes are nowhere, oysten ditto, ices 
are treated coldly, more wine passeth from 
sight, the chattering, the giggling, the buzzing 
waxes fast and furious. Suddenly a pause; 
“cullud pussons” again race up and down 
stairs, hats are brought, cloaks are brought, 
shawls are brought, everything is brought, a car¬ 
riage rolls up, sable footman calls out from the 
door, “ Mr. Queerquirk’s carriage, sab,” another 
and another follows, until none are left save the 
happy bride and bridegroom, their immediate 
family and Messrs. Jinx and Booth. 

It would scarcely be of sufficient interest to 
the general reader to investigate thoroughly, and 
sift to the bottom the further events of the even¬ 
ing. Of coarse there are the lights to be put 
out, the tables to dear, the doors to lock and 
other trifles, but we will not pursue them. Let 
it suffice that Booth and myself adjourned to my 
apartment, where, feeling it our duty to celebrate 
the happy event, we sat up until a very late and 
noisy hour of the night, during which we pun¬ 
ished at least half a dozen bottles of—of—cigars, 
from the effects of which we were sewed up with 
a severe headache all the next day. 

It takes a lifetime to learn how to live. 


SYMPATHY FOB THE FALLEN. 

For my part, I confess I have not the heart to 
take an offending man or woman from the gen¬ 
eral crowd of sinfhl, erring beings, and judge 
them harshly. The little I have seen of the 
world and know of the history of mankind, 
teaches me to look upon the errors of others in 
sorrow, not anger, when I take the history of 
one poor heart that has sinned and suffered, and 
represent to myself the straggles and tempta¬ 
tions it has passed, the brief pulsations of joy, 
the feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the tears 
of regret, the feebleness of purpose, the pressure 
of want, the desertion of friends, the scorn of the 
world that has but little charity, the desolation 
of the soul’s sanctuary, and threatening voice 
within, health gone, even hope that stays longest 
with ns, gone,! have little heart for aught else 
but thankfulness that it is not so with me, and 
would fain leave the erring soul of my fellow- 
being with Him from whose hand it came, 


“Brea m a little child. 

Weeping end laughing in its childish sport.” 
—Home journal . 


A BAD STORY. 

The saddest story that we ever read was that 
of a little child in Switzerland, a pet boy, just 
as yours is, reader, whom his mother, one bright 
morning, rigged out in a beautiful jacket, all 
shining with silk and buttons, and gay as a moth¬ 
er’s love could make it. and then permitted him 
to go out to play. He had scarcely stepped from 
the door of the “ Swiss cottage,” when an enor¬ 
mous eagle swooped toward the earth and bore 
him to ns nest, high up among the mountains 
and yet within sight of the house of which he had 
been the joy. There he was killed and devoured, 
the eyrie being at a point which was literally in¬ 
accessible to man, so that no relief could to af¬ 
forded. In tearing the child to pieces, the eagle 
so placed the gay jacket in the nest, that it be¬ 
came a fixture there, and whenever the wind 
blew, it would flutter, and the sun would shine 
upon its lovely trimmings and ornaments. For 
years it was visible from the low lands, long after 
the eagle had abandoned the nest. What a 
sight it must have been to the parents of the vic¬ 
tim !— Herald . 


UNEXPECTED RISE IN PRICES. 

A gentleman with a simple mind the other 
day ordered a late dinner at Harris’s, in Wilson's 
Lane, when a stranger entered at that moment, 
and took a seat opposite him. The good cheer 
superinduced a lively chat, and the stranger dis¬ 
coursed largely upon the high prices of food, and 
mentioned incidentally that a further rise was 
soon to be expected. Each of the feeders re¬ 
ceived the medallion-like ticket which told how 
much he had ordered, and the stranger, after 
hurriedly eating, paid and disappeared. The 

g entleman with the Bimple mind was surprised to £ 
ear of another rise in prices, and when ne went 
to the counter to settle was still more astonished 
to find that rise had already commenced—for the 
stranger during the conversation had shifted the 
coins, taking ms ticket (18 cents) and left him 
the other (37 1-fl). This kind of rise in prices 
made him wish he had risen quicker himself.— 
Botton Port. 
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Come, deter iUrles, oome, 

And wear# a wreath of flowers, 
Fresh from forest shade, 

Sweet with ApHl showers. 
We’ll sing and danee around, 

A merry, happy band, 

Joy and mirth well wake 
With our fairy wand. 

Of the sweet May flowers 
A dainty wreath well bind, 

To crown onr lorely queen, 
Fairest of our kind. 

' Each little fklry, come, 

With dew-besprinkled feet, 

A rosy offering bring, 

Aronad this altar meet. 

0, lorely ftdry qneen, 

Recetre onr crown of flowers, 
Bend low thy queenly brow, 
Receive onr simple dower. 
Sisters, one and all, 

Of our merry band, 

8alnte the Qneen of May, 

Queen of fklry land. 


A'liEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


BT H. OILBBBT. 

“ I know not how the truth may be, 

I tell the tale as ’twaa told to me.” 

I was spending a few weeks on the benks of 
the Rhine. Haying plenty of leisure at mj 
command, and entertaining a most hearty con¬ 
tempt for that system of “ doing " sights, so 
prevalent among the would-be travellers of now¬ 
adays, I had determined to spend some time 
wish “ mine host," who, by the way, was a per¬ 
fect specimen of his kind, and to explore alone, 
and at my leisure, the principal spots of interest 
in the neighborhood. I love to wander in the 
woods, among the rocks and waterfalls, with my 
thoughts for my only,companions; and here, 
the wild, romantic scenery, and the unaccus¬ 
tomed pictaresquenees of the landscape, ac¬ 
corded so perfectly with all my feelings, as to 
bind me with a spell even stronger than I could 
have dreamed ot For days I had intended to 
depart, and for days I had been delaying my 
departure. I had wandered, day after day, in 
eve r y direction, to every place which seemed to 
promise an adequate return in instruction and 
amusement, and day after day had I been 
charmed with new novelties, with new beauties. 
But I had, at last, nerved myself to leave all 
8 


that had so strongly attracted me, and the next 
day but one was fixed for my departure. The 
next day, which was to be the last of my stay, I 
intended to pay a last visit to my favorite resorts, 
and to bid an eternal farewell to spots and scenes 
which had become, within the last week, as old 
familiar friends. Accordingly, early the next 
morning I started off. Absorbed in deep re¬ 
flection, mingled with a quiet tinge of sadness, 
I wandered on, unconsciously, farther than I had 
intended, and in a direction which I had never 
taken before. Suddenly, on looking up, I was 
startled at seeing immediately in front of me, on 
a broad plateau which overhung die waters of 
the “ castled river," one of those ruined piles, 
which speak to us more eloquently than words 
could do of glories past away, and which, even 
in their decay 4uid desolation, have about them 
something of grandeur and sublimity, which in¬ 
sensibly commands our love and admiration. It 
was one of those, of which Byron has said: 

“ Bub irkd arch aad pilfer toss, 

Pleads haughtily for glories gone.” 

Why this old ruin should have struck my 
fancy more than many others I have seen, I can¬ 
not tell. Yet, whether from the suddenness of 
the apparition, or whether the ruins were in 
reality grander or more pictnresqne than others 
of the kind, I know not, but certainly I felt, for 
an instant, emotions entirely new. 1 was soon 
lost in exploration. The roof and stairs of the 
high tower had fallen in, so as to give, as from 
the bottom of a deep well, an uninterrupted 
view of the bright blue sky beyond. A few tim¬ 
bers of the old drawbridge yet from their rusted 
hinges hung creaking on the walls. The old 
moat had long since been dry, and choked with 
weeds. In the court-yard, die rank grass and 
the thistle, with the deadly nightshade, held un¬ 
disputed sway; and as I trod the long deserted 
rooms, the old decaying tapestry which still 
hung, tattered, on the walls, waved ominously, 
as if in horror of the desecration, and the high 
arched roof and vaulted aisles gave back strange 
echoes to my solemn tread. 

Attached to the* main building, but scarcely 
seeming a part of it, was what from its gothic 
windows I took to be a chapel. The ivy, like a 
tried friend in adversity, still clung to it lovingly, 
in its decay. Its rich, exuberant masses hung, 
drooping, from the walls, and where the roof had 
fallen in, the ivy, too, had crept over the roofless 
sidet, and hung in wreathing festoons to the very 
floor. The toad sat sweltering under the crum¬ 
bling altar-stone, and the bat slept in the crev¬ 
ices of the mouldering walls. But what struck 
me most of all was a strange rent, of about a 
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yard wide, hi the two oppoefee sides cf the stoto- 
ture. It seemed at if the buifchttg bad baea cut 
asunder in the middle, and tbe parti than sep¬ 
arated. I spent tome time in conjecture at to 
what might be the otto of this strange phensm- 
coon, and at last* not btfagaMe to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion, I wisely determined So 
forget it entirely. Thqn I set myself to week to 
explore every nook and comer of the old ruin, 
and was still busily employed, when the stirring 
of the bats and the descending nightfall warned 
me home. 

On my return, I related to “afee host” my 
day’s experience, and iaqnbed of him what 
might be the history of the old cattle, tor I was 
sore there mitt be some quaint old legend con¬ 
nected therewith. 

“Ah, Mein Herr,” caid he, “ there it indeed a 
legend connected with that old cattle, and, in 
sooth, a strange and fearfal one, hot wait until 
after topper, and yon shall hear it.” 

So, after a most glorious meal, tor which my 
day’s experience had given me an unwonted ap¬ 
petite, we took onr pipes, and reclining on a huge 
bench by the door, “mine host” told me the 
following tale, which, as I hare forgotten the 
narrator’s own quaint language, I will endeavor 
to dress up in a style of my own: 

“Proud, stem and passionate was the old 
Count Yon G. Fall fourscore winters had 
blanched what still remained of Us once raven 
hair, but the brightness of his yet piercing eye, 
and Us stalwort form, which, still unbent, seemed 
bnt to scorn the weight of years, gave token that 
the fire of Us youth had not yet all passed 
away. Bis nervous arm could still strike a blow 
which would not have shamed Us younger 
days, and, sooth to say, few who valued their 
lives at an hoar’s purchase, would have dared a 
passage at arms with the old Count Yon G. 
When he appeared in public, wUch happened 
but seldom, he was regarded by the peasantry 
with a mingled feeling of awe and terror. 

“ There was, too, a strange tale that once upon 
a wild, tempestuous night, a stranger dight in 
sable, coat of mail, with mailed head and visor 
down, upon a steed daik as the night itself, rode 
into the court-yard of the castle, and impera¬ 
tively demanded to speak with the count He 
was shown to the old count's chamber. Long 
and earnestly did they confer together, the stran¬ 
ger and the count, and an inquisitive menial, 
watching at the key-hole, saw the count, as he 
averred to the day of Us death, sign a large 
strip of parchment with Us blood. Immediately 
the stranger rose, took up the parchment, and 
folding it, deposited it in Us bosom; then turn¬ 


ing, and descending to the courtyard; ho 
mounted his steed, and lik* 

was never seen mere. Be that as it may, how¬ 
ever, certain it is that all night long a red* un¬ 
earthly light streamed from the old count’s win¬ 
dow, in the top of the tower, and tinged with its 
lurid glow the heaving waters of the dark 
river. And the old servitor often heard strange 
voices and sounds within, and as he heard, he 
crossed himself and prayed the Holy Virgin to 
deliver him from tbe power of all demons and 
evil spirits. 

“Bnt stem and mys terious as was the old 
Count Yon G., there was one spot in Us breast 
which was yet soft and green as in his jennjrr 
days. Start not, gentle reader, when I tell you 
that the old count was in love—yes, desperately, 
passionately in love. Those fountains of Us 
heart which he had thought long since sealed up 
forever, were re-opened, and the living waters 
gushed forth afresh. The pretty Therese, the 
loveliest maiden in all the country round, whose 
sparkling eye and whose cheek, which seemed as 
though it had stolen its color from the clouds of 
the morning, were the admiration of all the 
youths and the envy of all the maidens, had 
warmed his breast again into a fresh reviving 
life. He had met her in one of his rambles in 
the forest, and her rare beauty at once touched a 
chord in his breast which he had thought kmg 
since unstrung, while her natural grace of man¬ 
ner, and the quaint commixture of fearlessness 
and respect with which she answered all his 
questions, and which was so d if fe re nt from the 
undisguised terror which usually greeted his ap¬ 
pearance, completed the charm. Long did ha 
linger, as if unwilling to depart. Many an idle 
question did the pretty maiden have to answer, 
and when the old count turned to go, he had in¬ 
wardly determined to transplant this woodland 
flower to blossom in his lonely castle, and Mk 
make her his bride the Countess Yon G. 

“Bnt tbe French proverb says, 'L'hommt 
propose, mats Diem dispose? and in nothing as 
this more true than in love affairs. The little 
winged god had determined matters otherwise, 
for, with a love quite as intense as tbe old 
count’s passion, and &r more deep and pure, dad 
the pretty Therese love the young Paul Bbea- 
hart. In fact, they wore already betrothed, and > 
an early day had been fixed for their nuptials. 
And her choice was not misplaced; for a bright¬ 
er eye, a stronger arm, and best of all, a nobles 
soul, was not to be found in many & mile. He 
was handsome, too, and the neighbors used to 
say that a handsomer couple than Paul and 
Therese had not been known in the village 
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sritUnthe memory of mo. These was not a 
bouse in the Tillage where they weve not as 
welcome as in their own. All loved them, old 
and young. The young looked forward with 
an t icipations of intense de%ht to Thaiese's 
wedding-day, and the old, the sick And the infirm 
prayed God to spam their lires to see their dar¬ 
ling's bridaL 

"A change came ouer the eld count. Be 
•pent less time at home; he was more abroad. 
Many an hour which had fonperly been derated 
to solitary self-co nfi n em ent in the mysterious 
solitude of his own apartment, now found him 
with most persevering assiduity threading the 
woodland paths where he had first amt the pretty 
Thereee. But whether shebad an intuitive pre¬ 
sentiment of his feelings, or whether it was 
merely that her inclination seldom led her that 
way, certain it is that the old count wandered, 
▼aualy, many a weary day, ere another opportu¬ 
nity occurred to him. At last, one day when 
he had almost despaired of ever meeting her 
•gain, and was wondering if it would not he his 
wisest plan to go home and foiget her entirely, 
and he had determined ^ 

be his last search, when lo, on turning an angle 
in the road, he saw her directly before hfr "- 
She was gracefully mcUaing in the shade of an 
overhanging tree. Her cheek was resting on her 
hand, her hat was thrown carelessly beside her, 
and the wanton wind was toying with the rich 
masses of dark biown heir, which fell loosely 
over a neck and shoulders white as the Parian 
•tone, and ahnoet hid from view a fruitlessly 
rounded arm in its jealous dusters. She was 
reading some quaint old romance of days gone 
by, and it must have been a tale of lore and 
sorrow, for ever and anon a deeper flush tinged 
her already rosy cheek, and agendo sigh escaped 
her hearing bosom. 

“Long and silently did the old count gaae. 
Hie spoke not, moved not, scarcely breathed, lest 
he should disturb so bsautifrd a vision. He 
feared to see it vanish like a dream of *n en¬ 
chanted land. His wild love came quickly over 
him with tenfold power, and in the uncontrol- 
lableness of his emotion, he made an involuntary 
step forward, which startled the maiden and 
caused her to look up. She seemed at first con- 
fiised, but quickly recovering her self-poeseseiou, 
she bowed and rose to go. But the count de¬ 
tained her, and without aqy preparation, with a 
fervarfand an eloquence well worthy of his 
youthftd days, he poured into her ear his all- 
consuming passion. So startled and astonished 
was the maiden, that for some momenta she could 
not comprehend his meaning; but us the truth 


Addenly flashed upon her, the rich blood suf¬ 
fused her face and neck for an instant, and then 
as quickly reoeded, leaving her as pale as a 
marble statue. She tottered, and would have 
fellen, had not the old count caught her in his 
arms. Immediately recovering herself, however, 
she boldly confessed her love for another, re¬ 
jected his suit, and before he could detain her, 
she had vanished in the woods with the speed of 
a startled fawn. 

“Motionless stood the old count until her re¬ 
treating form had vanished. He had never 
dreamed of the possibility of a refusal. That 
he, whose high descent might match the noblest 
in the land, and of whose ancestral tree e'en 
princes might be proud, should be reftiaed, and 
that, too, by a simple peasant girl! His whole 
spirit rose in arms, at the indignity. In violent 
agitation, he retraced his steps towards the cas¬ 
tle, mattering with an oath, as he went, that 
Thereee should be his bridal 

“It was night. Moody and doll, the old 
count sat in his chamber. It waa a quaint old 
room. The walls were hung with sable velvet, 
i n terw o ven with tracery of gold. Around him 
lay massive tomes, with bleeps of brass, min¬ 
gled in strange array with implements of many a 
canons device. The floor was inscribed with 
many a mystic circle. A small femace and cru¬ 
cible, with which he seemed to have been exper¬ 
imenting, were on the table before him, bat now 
the fire was flic k e ri ng low with an expiring 
flame. But he heeded it not Hia head had 
sunk upon his breast, and he seemed lost in in¬ 
tense thought; and ever and anon he mattered 
to himself brokenly, as if in sleep. Suddenly 
he started op, and rang his bdl violently. 
Scarcely had its last tones died away, when 
Gotthart, his old servitor, stood before him. 

“‘Gotthart,' said the coopt, 'thou knowest 
the pretty Thereee, the beauty of the village V 

“ Gotthart bowed. 

“ * Wouldst thou not like her for thy mistress, 
Gotthart V 

“Gotthart was astonished; but he knew his 
master too well to manifest any surprise, so he 
merely bowed again. 

“‘ And she shall be!' cried the count. 'Lis¬ 
ten, Gotthart: I love the maiden. I have 
loved her long and madly. To-day I told her 
all my love. She refused my hand, rejected my 
suit; to my face, she told me that she loved 
another! And now, by all that's good, mine 
shell she be before to-morrow night shall pass 
away. Dost hear, Gotthart % She most be 
mine! It matters not how, yet mine she most 
be! There are retainers enough in the castle. 
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Take them and go; and comest thou without 
her, thou knowest the rest Now go; leave me!” 

“ Gotthart bowed and retired, and the old 
count was once more alone. 

“ We will pass over the sudden disappearance 
of Therese, and the terrible sorrow which, on 
the morrow, pervaded the whole village. It is 
not with that, that we have to do. Suffice it to 
saj that the old servitor had proved himself ca¬ 
pable of his mission, and that ere morning 
dawned, the pretty Therese was brought a pris¬ 
oner to the castle. 

“ The nuptials were to take place on the fol¬ 
lowing evening. A monk had been procured 
from a neighboring convent, and a bridal rebe 
had been hastily put together by some of the 
female servants of the castle. The other prep¬ 
arations were but few. The menials of the cas¬ 
tle were to be the only spectators. There was 
to be no pomp, no ceremony. There was to be 
no gorgeous bridal train, no joyous revelry, no 
merry dance, no music, and no song. It was to 
be only a quiet sacrifice of a sad, despairing 
victim. 

“ The captive spent the livelong day in prayers 
and tears. But the # weariest day must come to 
an end at last, and as Therese sat by the win¬ 
dow, and saw the great red sun sink down behind 
a portentous looking cloud, which was slowly 
looming up in the western horizon, she felt that 
her hour had almost come. Silently and unre¬ 
sistingly she submitted to the attentions of the 
maidens, who had come to deck her for the sac¬ 
rifice. Calm and pale she stood, until the last 
fold was arranged in her snowy dress, the last 
flower tied to her raven hair! 

“ It was a fearful sight to see that young 
maiden, as she stood before the altar. Her 
glossy hair fell over a neck and throat so pale, 
that you scarce might tell where the satin dress 
met its spow-white marble. All traces of tears 
had been swept away, and as she stood, so pale, 
and yet so calm and firm, there was a strange 
expression in her eye, and a stem compression 
of her bloodless lips, which bore die token of 
some firm resolve. As she stood there, under 
the dark shadow of the old count's sternness, 
you might have thought some woodland flower, 
pale with cold, was peeping out from under the 
snows of winter. 

“ But the ceremony commenced. The deep, 
dark cloud, which had hung over the horizon at 
sunset, was pregnant of an approaching storm. 
The distant thunder muttered incessantly, and 
the lightning flashed with a lurid glare through 
the dimly lighted chapel. The first big drops 
were already falling heavily, one by one, upon 


the vaulted roof, mingling their pattering with 
the deep low growl of the approaching thunder. 
But they heeded H not. Uninterruptedly the 
ceremony proceeded, until the monk addressed to 
Therese the question whofe answer was to bind 
her with the bond which no man may part asun¬ 
der, when, to the astonishment of all present, 
turning her dark, wild eyes full upon the county 
in a voice firm, indeed, but deep and unearthly, 
as though it might have been from a tomb, she 
answered: * 

Thou hast tom me from raj friends, my 
home, my kindred. Thou hast brought me 
here, before this altar, to pledge to thee that 
feith, that love and that obedience which I have 
vowed irrevocably to another. Thou canst do 
with me as thou wilt, yet] know, proud count, 
who warrest thus on women, that never, before 
God, will I be to thee a willing bride. And as 
God is my judge, before whom I stand, I sum¬ 
mon thee to appear ere long before his bar, to 
answer this foul wrong which thou hast this day 
done to a weak, defenceless maiden/ 

“For some moments, all was still. He me¬ 
nials were horrified at her temerity. The count 
himself was disconcerted. At last he broke the 
silence. 

“'Mind not fee silly, prating child, Sir 
Monk. She knows not what she wishes. Pro¬ 
ceed ! I may not brook delay/ 

“'I may not, my lord/ replied fee monk. 'In 
such a case, the laws of our holy church for¬ 
bid it/ 

“' And what care I for your holy chnrch, Sir 
Monk t or for her laws V replied fee count. 'I 
have sworn that this maiden shall be my bride 
to-night, and so she shall 1 Proceed, or it may 
not be well with thee !* 

“ They heard not fee deepening thunder, as H 
advanced nearer and nearer. They marked not 
how the lightning shone at every flash with a 
ruddier glow. 

“'I may not, my lord 1 / replied the monk. 

“' Thou wilt not V asked the count, as fc faar- 
folly indescribable expression crept over his 
features. 

“ ‘ No, my lord/ 

“ There was no answer. Wife one stride, fee 
old count reached the monk. There was an up¬ 
lifted hand, a blow, and the white-robed priest 
sunk quivering to the floor beside the altar, while 
a small crimson tide welled from his lips, and 
trickled In a dark, ominous stream slowly down 
the chancel steps. 

“ Aghast with horror, pale as sheeted ghosts, 
fee trembling throng of menials stood in silence 
rooted to fee ground. The old oount, himself. 
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flood as if petrified. Thereto was white and 
motionless a a a marble statue. The silence was 
so deep and awful that each drop of blood, as it 
fell trickling to the ground, sounded like iron 
hail So dumb, so horrified, stood the affrighted 
throng, that they heard not a deep, dull, rum¬ 
bling sound, as of distant thunder. On it came. 
Manor and nearer, till, with a dash which seemed 
as though the heavens had burst into flame, and 
with a crash which seemed to vibrate to the cen¬ 
to of the solid earth, it burnt upon the castle. 
All fell in terror to the ground. How long they 
they knew not; but when they rose, they 
fcund the walls of the chapel tom asunder in the 
manner described. The old count disappeared, 
and could nowhere be found. One of the meni¬ 
als asserted that, as he fell, he caught a glimpse 
of a coal-black steed, with fiery eyea and mane 
of flame, with a rider in a sable coat of mail, 
dash in at one side of the chapel, aa its walls 
opened, and seizing the old knight by the wais^ 
and placing him before him on his steed, disap¬ 
pear at the other. Be that as it may, the old 
count was never seen again. When they raised 
Tbereae, they found that life had fled* Every 
effort to restore her was unavailing* 

“After the strange events of this fearful 
night,” co nt in u ed “mine host,” “the castle 
was soon deserted. The ghost of the monk 
hunted the chapel, and ever on a stormy night, 
amid the howling of the wind and the pealing of 
dm thunder, strange sounds were heard, as of the 
trampling of a fiery steed upon the chapel floor. 
The menials soon fled in terror. No one could 
be found to live there. After its desertion, the j 
old oastle gradually fell into decay. But tale 
and song, from aged sire to son, have still pre¬ 
served its tenors; and eyen now, the belated 
peasant hurrying home at nightfall, often sees , 
strange shapeless forms, and hears unearthly 
sounds, and, shuddering, he crosses himself and 
hurries on. And he would be, in sooth, a brave 
man, who would venture to pluck at midnight a 
leaf from the ivy which grows within that 
haunted chapel” 

PACE, QUEEN ELIZABETH’S FOOL. 

The professional “ fools ” by whom our an¬ 
cestors were so much amused, were characterized 
as mucb'by impertinence as wit To put one 
pamon out of countenance afforded mirth te the 
mat The womanly vanity and qneenly pride of 
BDaabeth shrunk from these rude rebukes. She 
would not allow her fool, Pace, because of his 
caustic vein, to eater her presence; but once be¬ 
ing persuaded to have him in, “ Come on. Pace,” 
said she, “ now we shall hear of our faults.” “ I 
do not," he replied, “talk of that which all the 
town talks on.” She never probably ventured to 
tfli l iht Qmp and Court, 


• ANECDOTE 07 JEREMIAH MASON. 

The late Mr. Mason, says the Boston Journal, 
was something of a giant in physical as well as 
mental proportions, and in yemfh must have pos¬ 
sessed a powerful frame. While in the strength 
of early manhood, Mr. Mason happened one. 
very cold day to be driving along a road in the 
country, half-buried up under buffalo robes, and 
looking rather instgnificant to the casual observ¬ 
er—at least, so to appeared to an impudent 
teamster who approached in an opposite direc¬ 
tion, occupying so large a portion of the road 
With his team mat passing was a difficult matter 
for another vehicle. As tney neared each other, 
Mason politely requested the teamster to tom 
out and give him room, bat the saucy varlet, 
with an impudent look at the apparently small 
youth, peremptorily refdsed, and told him to tom 
out himself. Mr. Mason, who instantly perceived 
there was bat one course to pursue, quietly stop¬ 
ped his horse, laid the reins over the dasher, and 
began to roll down the robes, at the same time 
drawingnp his legs and rising gradually from his 
seat. The teamster silently watched these move¬ 
ments, but as the legs obtained a foundation, and 
foot after foot of Mr. Mason’s mammoth propor¬ 
tions came into view, a look of astonishment, 
like a circle in the water, spread over his hitherto 
calm face, and with a deprecating gesture he 
presently exclaimed: “That'll do, stranger— 
don't rise any more; TU turn out /” 

Mr. Mason soon had the track to himself, and 
our bewildered teamster drove off at a brisk pace. 

“ Creation!" said he, as he touched up the off 
leader with his whip: “ I wonder how high that 
critter would have gone if I hadn't stopped him V* 

PRICE OF OLD ALDERMEN. 

A good thing is going the rounds about one of 
our new aldermen, which is related in this wise • 

The grand jury summoned Aid.-before 

them, for the purpose of asking him some ques¬ 
tions. He came before them, and the following 
conversation occurred: 

“Aid.-, has any one ever offered you any 

money, in the shape of a bribe, since your elec¬ 
tion V* 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Who was it ?” said one of the grand jury. 

“Mr.- 

“ How much did he offer you?” inquired one 
of the other jurors. 

“ Twenty-five dollars,” responded the aider- 
man, with a carl of his Up. 

“ Did you take it ?” said the foreman. 

(EmphaticaUy)—-“No, sir!*' 

Mr.-, the briber, was sent for. 

“ Mr.-, did yon offer Aid. — twenty-five 

dollars as a bribe for voting so and so ?'' 

“ Tm ftir ” 

“Did’he take it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Why didn't he take it ?'' said one of the ju¬ 
rors, much surprised. 

“ Well, he said that he couldn't sell himself 
for twenty-five dollars, at that was the price ofold 
aldermen—the new ones range higherJ”—New York 
Despatch . 

Money is well spent in purchasing tranquillity 
of mind. 
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The night ms fidr, the gentle winds 
Game sighing o’er my head; 

And in their cadenoe seemed to sigh 
A requiem o’er the dead. 

I laid me down upon my bed, 

And tried in Tain to sleep; 

For silently the tears rolled down 
Htj pale and careworn oheek. 

At length sweet dumber closed my eyes, 
And to my restless brain 

There came bright visions of the past, 
Bright hopes to cheer again. 

There stood beside my little bed 
The idol of my youth, 

The being whom I fbndly thought 
Was heaven, virtue, truth. 

He clasped my hands within his own, 
And placing on my cheek 

A kiss so warm, I almost thought 
Past days had come, so sweet. 

I started from my restless sleep, 

With a wild, Joyous scream; 

But ah! the treasured one had fled, 
’Twas nothing but a dream. 


THE BELT OP WAMPUM. 


BT MBS. 80PHBONIA CUBBIES. 


Axohg the many legends I had the good for¬ 
tune to hear from the lips of the old Indian, who, 
a year or two since favored our settlement with a 
visit while on a pilgrimage from the far west to 
the forests and prairies which had once been the 
hunting grounds of his fathers, none interested 
me more than his account of the feud which 
years ago existed between his people and a 
neighboring tribe of red men. 

I wish I could repeat the legend in the lofty, 
impassioned style of the old Chippeway, but an 
attempt to do so would be futile; and my readers 
will understand how greatly the interest of the 
tale will be diminished, by the manner in which 
it is related. 

Of the bitter hatreds and jealousies his people 
had ever cherished for their neighbors, said the 
old Indian, none had been so inveterate and ab¬ 
sorbing as that which was felt for their brethren, 
theHurons. The fend had its origin in the rivalry 
of the two young and beautifhl wives of a mighty 
chief whose fronting grounds stretched from the 
Great Waters to the bay of Manitou. The 
chief was an old man and childless when he 
brought the young squaws to the wigwams he 


had buHt for them, and he promised to her wbo 
should first bare him a son, the sacred belt of 
wampum, which, it was believed, the mighty* 
Mattitou bad given to the mother of the red man, 
and that her boy should sit in the lodge of bit 
father, when the old chief went to the spirit-lwnd. 
But, unfortunately for the old mail'and Ids peo¬ 
ple, on the same morning came the two youn g 
squaws to the wigwam of her lord, and pl a c ed 
upon the ftm on which he rectified, each, her 
babe; and the two bright-eyed, dark-haired boyr 
were equally healthy and promising. 

Bitterly theta the old man repented his pr o m- 
ile; and his heart murm ured: “Better that iny 
people had been conquered by their enemies, 
than that their old chief should cause dissension 
among them!" But he kept his grief in hh hear t , 
and spoke kindly and hopeftdly to the women ; 
and taking the little boys in his arms, he s tre tri i- 
ed the same great hand over the heads of both; 
and while a real peace succeeded to that forced 
calmness, he said in a prophetic tone, that the 
waning winds should aid those young saplings 
to beat each other to the earth, and that the suit 
would help them to drink up the dew and the 
rain, each from the other; but as they had bat* 
one root, so, when many moons had passed 
away, should they lift but one summit to the sky. 

The young squaws, however, heard not the 
words of the chief, nor observed the kindliness 
of the regard he bent upon his children. Be- 
gardless of Us presence, they stood with eyes 
distended, and lips apart, glaring upon each 
other with the ferocity of wolves. There was no 
look of triumph on the fi&ce of either, only im¬ 
placable hatred and revenge were there. Each 
was sensible that she could claim nothing that 
her rival was not entitled to; and without extend¬ 
ing her hand for the belt of wampum, or making 
a request for her boy, the young mothers silently 
took their babes and returned to their wigwams. 
Time passed away, The old chief, too feeble 
longer to lead forth his people to war, sat in his 
wigwam, smoking the peace -pipes his sons had 
fashioned and ornamented with the eagle feather# 
they had scaled the precipices to gain, wrapping 
himself in the warm, rich furs, and feasting on 
the tender meats his boys had taken in the chase. 
His eye was darkened, and hk ear was heavy, 
and he failed to perceive that though the youths 
were not destitute of filial affection, rivalry and 
hatred for each other, as much as anxiety for his 
comfort, excited them to such deeds of daring as 
distinguished them among the boldest hunters of 
the tribe. And their father gave his blessing 
equally to both, and the rival wives could not 
complain ; for no sooner had one sat down oa 
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tbe tttrf beneath the oak tree which shekarad fee 
l e dge of her hu s b and, and began to chant a long 
i> praise of her boy, then the name of her rival's 
MB, joined to some deedof prowess, would (all on 
her ear, and palsy her tongofc So the old man 
knew not what discord was in his family, and 
slowly and gently, as if borne in the arms of 
pence and love, he passed asmy to the land of 
the blest. 

Seven days and nights sab the rival wives in 
tho Wigwam of the dead, tasting bob the morsel 
of food neoessary to snppert existence, and mttsr- 
inf thrir load lamentations; but their eyes were 
not so blinded by tears that they did not see the 
hendsome belt of wampum which the old chief 
had hung on the wall of hit-lodgB when he brought 
heme his young wives, and which had been de¬ 
signed for a present for one of them; nor their 
thoughts so entirely buried with the dead, that 
they forgot the council had met te deliberate 
which of the two sons of the old chief should 
lead forth the tribe to the chase and te war. 
Yet neither dared stretch forth her bend to that 
coveted belt, nor cany to the council a plea in 
favor of hereon; but an the evening of the seventh 
day of tbe mourning of the women, and the de¬ 
liberations of the men, when no signs of the ter¬ 
mination of either appeared, Ojibway, one of the 
tan rival youths, armed with his war dub and 
hiehatehet, entered the wigwam where his mother 
sat, with her garment disarranged and her hair ’ 
dfebevelled, and seizing the belt of wampum, 
bound it about her waist, and loading her forth 
from the ledge, he confronted the band of braves, 
who, fearing some mischief had risen from the i 
ommafl, and followed him to tbe wigwam. * 

8 o m e admired the daring courage of Ojibway, 
and arranged themselves about him; and others, 
sympathising with Huron in his disappointment 
and rage, drew near him, silently; but their 
brows were clouded end thdur hands clutched. 
The two parties thus formed, wore very nearly 
equal, both in numbers and strength, and all 
were armed with their war clubs, for it had been 
ex p ected that the termination of the affair would 
not be bloodlees; but the good sense of the old 
man, for the time, prevailed, and one after another 
dropped his weapons to the earth, and stood 
wife folded arms; and the rival youths, after 
one glance at each other, the meaning of which 
was unmistakable, simnltsneonaly stretched forth 
their hands, the one towards fee west and the 
other towards the east. 

44 When three moons shell have passed away, 
my people l” said Huron to the hand who had 
gathered around him , 44 your chief shall sit in the 
ledge of his ferine!” 


m 


44 Short time for the crow to usurp the nest of 
the eagle 1" said Ojibway. 

And se they parted; but neither of the two 
youths ever returned to fee lodge of his father. 
The smehe from the wigwam of Ojibway rolled 
up through tbe feathery branches of fee tall ever¬ 
greens which bordered tbe beautiful Chippeway, 
or, ae the young chief and his people called it, 
the Ojibway; while Huron, believing he should 
thus secure to himself the fevor of the Great 
Spirit, built for himself and his mother a dwell¬ 
ing on one of the Maniton islands. No nearer 
than on fee very confines of their hunting-grounds 
were fee cabins erected, lest, so the young chiefs 
declared, the smoke from their wigwams should 
mingle* But fearful were the straggles between 
the two tribes which wore called after the names 
of their leaders, and well sustained were they on 
both sides. At fearful cost, however, to the 
chiefs; ferae it was an understanding among 
tha two nations, that should fee family of either 
chief become extinct, fee people would again be 
unfold, the concentrated effort of each tribe was 
exerted for the extermination of the family of its 
rival 


Ag ai n and again was a prisoner of war, whose 
heart grew left at fee dreedfel death wife which 
he was threatened, seal back to his people wife 
the weight of a solemn promise of treason to his 
chief, resting on his soul; and fee straying pap- 
poose was pierced through the heart by an anrow, 
no one knew from whose bow shot; and fee 
canoe of fee young squaw, which her husband 
had seen her, wife gay song and merry laugh, 
guiding up the stream, came floating idly down 
the current, while fee joy and the hope of fee 
young chief returned no more forever. 

Many handsome braves were bom both to 
Ojibway and Huron, yet neither left but one de¬ 
scendant, and the fete of their successors was no 
better than thsir own. * * * 

So many moons had passed away, feat fee In¬ 
dians no longer told their number; but that belt of 
wampum still hung in tbe wigwam of fee Ojibway 
chief, and still fee Hurons fought for it wife 
unabated ardor. 


The present chief of fee last mentioned tribe 
was a young man, the tallest, handsomest and 
bravest, so even his enemies admitted, who could 
be found in fee whole country between fee Big 
Sea Water and tbe land of fee Cherokees; and 
he and his people confidently expecting to ob¬ 
tain a final victory over their enemies; and for 
fee first time during their existence as a separate 
tribe, the heart of the Ojibways softened. 

Their chief was an old man, and feeble from 
gri ef as well as age>, eud though when he spoke it 
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was the voice of Manfton to wMeh hie people 12s* 
toned, his words gave them no encouragement. 
Since his two sons, still but boys, had fallen be¬ 
side him in battle, usd the hopes of the old chief 
could rest only in a Mr and beantifhl daughter, 
another spirit seemed to have entered into the 
heart of the once brave warrior. 

“ Ojibway has buried his head in his blanket," 
he said to his people when they had entreated 
him to lead them forth to meet their enemies, 
“ hut the voice of the Great Spirit has reached 
him. The old man will die in his wigwam, and 
the belt of wampum he has bound around his 
daughter, will be given to the bride of foe young 
Huron." 

But when foe young and gentle Mee-no-na sud¬ 
denly and mysteriously disappeared from her 
father's wigwam, foe old man rose from foe earth, 
and, as if foe weight of yean had been lifted 
from his shoulders, stood erect among his people, 
and such a look had come over that calm, pas¬ 
sionless face, that foe fiercest and most savage of 
his tribe dared not lift their eyes to his counte¬ 
nance, much less endeavor by their words to in¬ 
cite him to deeds of vengeance. 

Most likely he had, for foe moment, forgotten 
the prophecies he had uttered, or, as wise men 
have sometimes fatted to understand their own 
predictions, saw not how bis words might agree. 

“ The Ojibway has said it," muttered foe old 
Indian; “ when Mee-no-na goes to the land of the 
blest, she travels not alone; the Huron walks 
by her side and bears for her foe furs and foe 
wampum her people have given her. The old 
men of the two tribes shall watch foe death-fires 
together, for anger and hatred for eaoh other 
shall dwell in their hearts no more forever." 

And foe old warrior took down from the wall 
of his wigwam foe charmed bow which foe chief 
of his people could bend but once in Ins whole 
lifetime, and foe sacred arrow which was never 
drawn at a venture; and motioning to his braves 
that they were not to follow him, walked forth 
from his lodge to meet foe young chief of foe 
Horans. His warriors looked doubtfully and 
inquiringly on each other, repenting foe de¬ 
ception they had suffered to be practiced on their 
good chief; since, instead of inciting him to lead 
them forth to meet their enemies, it had only led 
him to expose himself to danger; but the wily 
Kenabeek, a young, smooth-tongued brave, who 
had aspired to foe hand of foe beautiful Mee-no-na, 
and who, though his suit had been rejected by 
both her father and herself, felt confident of final 
success, at length broke foe silence. 

“ Shall we see the young sapling whose branches 
might stretch far and wide till they overspread 


foe hunting ground of our people," he said, “up- 
torn by foe roots; and sit beneath the naked 
boughs of the old oak which can no longer shield 
us from the son and foe rain, till the whirlwind 
shall dash it upon our heads 1" 

Seven days and seven nights p ass ed , and the 
warriors assembled again at foe lodge of Qjib* 
way. There was a mixture of joy and grief eat 
their countenances; for there could be no doubt 
now but foe old chief had gone to foe kingdom 
of the blest, and the following day a new chfef 
was to be chosen; but as foe fire was kindled, 
and foe first notes of the death song rose on the 
quiet air, the old Indian stood among them. 

No one asked of his journey, but every one 
saw that though he thirsted no more for ven¬ 
geance, grief sat heavily in his heart; and the 
Indians dispersed silently to their dwellings. 
Some days after, they learned, from the lips of 
a bard, and foe story was heard with rqjoiriagt 
how the old chief and the Huron had met. 

When the good Ojibway went forth from his 
lodge, so said foe bard, the hand of Manxttm. 
smoothed the path for his stumbling feet; and 
on foe seventh day of his journey, as the. sun 
was sinking in the west, the old man saw, within 
stretch of his feeble arm, the form of his enemy, 
reclining upon foe earth, in undisturbed repose. 

Well knew Ojibway how unequal the con¬ 
test between him and foe young man must be, 
but he scorned to take advantage of the situation 
of has enemy; and he uttered the fierce war 
whoop while yet his bow hung by his side. The 
Huron started up, grasping his mighty war club, 
and echoing that wild cry in such a deep, sono¬ 
rous voice, that, foe bard declared, the forest 
swayed to and fro, as if a whirlwind was sweep¬ 
ing past; and then cleared, at a single bound, 
the space which divided him from his enemy. 

For a moment foe two warriors gazed in silence 
on each other's countenances; the one with feel¬ 
ings of veneration and respect, and foe other, 
who saw no guilt in foe handsome free before 
him, with an affection almost paternal. 


“ My father!" exclaimed the Huron, at length, 
and he flung his war club from him with such 
force that it buried itself in the earth; and the 
old chief, turning his fhce towards foe setting sun, 
shot foe last of the sacred arrows—foe gift of 
foe first Ojibway to his people—towards the 
west. The bow snapped asunder as the shaft 
sped through foe air, and though for many and 
many a year after, the hunter sought that sacred 
arrow, it was never found* 

The wars of foe two tribes wen ended, and 
foe chiefs sat down upon the ground together, 
and gathering up the red clay, fa shione d peace 
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pipes, tlie femes of which itent tip together, till 
the evening star looked down from tits sky and 
the whippoorwill sang from the depths of the (to¬ 
ast. And then Ojibway tbonght of the lost 
Mee-no-na, and her bright eyes, and her voice so 
low end tweet, and the old man's lips quivered 
as he spoke Of her to the Huron. Thejpung 
chief gave no answer to the father's words, he only 
laid aside his pipe and listened; but when the 
old man, wont ont with his long journey and his 
grief, wound his blanket around him and slept, 
the Huron spang to his feet, and never did 
dear more swiftly fly from Ids pursuer, than did 
the young man from the side of Ojibway. 

Whan the old chief rose with the sun the next 
rooming, he wae surprised but not alarmed, to 
flad himself alone. He could net, he believed, 
have been mistaken in the character of that 
young man, and could anything have consoled 
him for the loes of his daughter, and the speedy 
extinction, as he thought, of his fluidly, it had 
been the knowledge that £is people would have 
tha have Huron (to their chief instead ofthe art¬ 
ful and wicked Kenabeek, who aspired to become 
tisshr leader. 

fluently, it has been said, the Insane dispersed 
to their dwellings, on the return of the old chief 
to his lodge, though Henabeek wished to have a 
consultation with them. The course he had taken 
to indie Ojibway to mew the war with the i 
Hums, namely, the abduction of hie daughter, 
had never fully met with thair approbation; and 
wten they looked on that gloomy, sorrowftd 
countenance he had brought back to his now des¬ 
olate lodge, bis people bitterly regretted that he 
had suffered such wrong, but Kenabeek had de- 
cfaxed that the place of Mee-no-na's conceal¬ 
ment should become her grareshould his treachery 
be revealed to her fcthsr; and the threat stopped 
erory mouth. 

B was on the evening her father returned to 
the lodge, that the gentle Mee-no-na, looking out 
from the rocky cavern w h er e die had been 
placed by the wicked Kenabeek, and thinking of 
the morro w , whieh, she was assured by her cap¬ 
tor, would be the commencement of what was 
for man terrible to her than the captivity dm 
was now enduring, and revolving in her mind 
which would be preferable, a union with that 
base man, or a leap down that fearful precipice 
before her, and a phnge in the dark stream at 
hs base, when the light, quick dash of oars fbtt 
on her ear. It was not the canoe of Kenabeek, 
am was it the hand of an Ojibway which plied 
the oar, her practiced ear wdi enough knew. 

Like a winged arrow the canoe shot forward, 
sad Mee-no na saw in the bright moonlight the 


tall, dancing feathers, the strings of wampum, 
and the rich bracelets of a stranger chief. She 
started back into the cave, but not soon enough 
to escape the glance of the stranger. That glit¬ 
tering belt of wampum, and the beautiful 
form which he had been told it encircled, had, 
at length, met his gaze; and the young chief of 
the Hturons, mooring his canoe, sped np the 
precipice; and stood at the entrance of the cave 

A single glance at that noble, handsome coun¬ 
tenance showed tiie young maiden she had noth¬ 
ing to fear; and when his voice, soft and sweet 
as the song of the spring bird, told of his friend¬ 
ship with the old Qjibway, and his power to love 
so gentle and beautiftrife being as feme had said 
Mee-no-na to be; and how, believing the good 
Manitou conld not have called one so young and 
lovely to the spirit land, for seven days and 
nights he had sought for her to ask her to become 
his wife. The young girl, trembling and blush¬ 
ing, came forward and stood beside him, and 
soft as the gentlest wind sigh were her words. 

“ The canoe of the wicked Kenabeek is on the 
stream. The Qjibway wfll give hk daughter to 
him who will deliver her from the power of the 
base man, and carry her to the lodge of her 
father; and Mee-no-na could love her deliverer." 

The young Kenabeek was a breve warrior, and 
the pride and boast of his tribe, though he wae 
feared and hated rather than loved. His fame 
had reached the Huron, and the young chief was 
glad that his rival would be no mean antagonist; 
and after one glance of deep affection at the 
maiden, he disappeared over the edge of the 
precipice. 

Mee-no-na listened, but the shout of defianoe 
and the answering savage yells, might, could 
anything do so, have waked the dead. The con¬ 
test was brief, but fearfeL There was a heavy 
plash in the water, and then the death chant race 
np loud and wild on the evening air. 

Silent and sad on that night, sat the old Qjib¬ 
way in his wigwam. Hjs head was bowed to the 
ground, and Ms thoughts had gone, and his life 
seemed passing to the land of spirits; but as the 
daylight dawned in the east, a low, sweet voice 
called him back to earth, and his darling Mee- 
no-na and the breve Huron stood before him, 
with their hands joined together, and love and 
joy beaming from their countenances. 

And then the old chief saw how the prophecies 
he had uttered should be felfilied; and he rose 
up from the earth and blessed Ms children, and 
before many days had passed away, the old men 
of the two rival tribes repeated that blessing, 
buried their war dubs and their hatchets, and 
smoked the calumet together. 
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FLL SEEK THE FESTIVE HALL. 

IT KASTHi. CLAXTOK. 


I’ll seek the fertive hall to-night, 

And strive to drown tn mirth 

The lonely thoughts which every hoar 
Within my heart find birth. 

m seek the totive hail to-night, 
Where gay hearts aptly meet, 

Where witching mode and the song 
Keep time with flying (tot. 

Ill seek the gay and oonrtly throng, 
And mingle in the dance, 

Nor even to the gloom* past, 

Oast one reflective glance. 

Tea, I will mingle with the gay, 

And smile at grief and sorrow; 

Life cannot always gloomy be— 
There'lT come a brighter morrow. 


THE DESERTER. 


BT HOBAOK B. STAXIFORD. 


Whilb I was stopping at Port Mahon, a cir¬ 
cumstance happened there which is worth relating. 
A friend, named Collins, was with me at dinner 
one afternoon. It was in the summer of 1848, 
and towards the latter part of the month of Au¬ 
gust, if my memory serves me rightly. At any 
rate, the grapes were ripening and we had somdi 
noble ones upon our table. As we sorofee from 
the board our host asked ns if we were going np 
to the barracks. We informed him that we had 
made no arrangement of that kind, and asked 
him if there was to be any unusual parade. 

M Why, yes,” he answered, with that peculiar 
Dagonian shrug of the shoulders and twist of the 
features, “there is to be something that we 
have not had before for more than a year. A de¬ 
serter is to be shot.” 

Collins was “ up and dressed,” in a twinkling 
foregoing; bat I had bat little inclination that 
way. Only about a month before, I had seen 
three Bedouin Arabs decapitated at Tripoli for 
the crime of treason, and I had no desire to see 
any more blood shed after such fashions, and so 
I fold mine host, whom we always called Old 
Joe—and that was the only name I ever knew 
him to possess. 

"I suppose, now, yon woidd rather see that 
desetter escape, than not,' eh ?” said Joe, looking 
me sharply in the face! 

“If his only crime is desertion, of coarse I 
should,” said I. 

“ Well, that is his only mime; and more still: 


His mother used to live over to wa rd s Afada ya, 
on the southern oeast, and wee sick. Philip 
wished to see her, and they would not kt Mm g o , 
so be made his escape. This he has dona these 
tones, and now they have tried him and em 
demned him to be shot Theket tone they took 
him, they found him by hie mother's bed. Ha 
had thrown off his military garb, and a n au mnd 
the drew of a common peasant.” 

It's rather hard to shoot a man for such m 
thing,” said L 

“Ay,” returned Joe, with the old shiwg, “I 
know it; but suppose soldiers could be their own 
judges of when they might leave—why, we 
shouldn't have a soldier in a month, yon aee, 
they must stick up to the ruler, and so poor 
Philip Cervera must be shot. But I suppose 
you would like to have him escape.” 

I assured the host that I should. Hsgaaadvmy 
carefaUy about the room, and then stepping 
close to me be said, in a toot almost reduced to 
a whisper: % 

“Then come up to toe parade ground. Just 
come up and see what you cast see. Come.” 

I knew from the man's manner that aomothfag 
out of toe ordinary coarse of such events was go¬ 
ing to happen, and I told Collins I would go 
with him. The host was soon ready, and we ac¬ 
companied Urn to toe barracks. They are attoe 
upper end of toe town, as toe Place d’Aimes* 
the buddings forming one bound of toe wide 
enclosure, while toe other sides are bounded by 
a high, toiek wafl. As we readied the place, wO 
found the regiment to which the de se rter belong* 
ed just forming. Joe pointed out to us the spot 
where toe execution was to take place, and 
thither we bent our stops. This spot was dam 
by toe high wan upon toe east side of toe endue* 
me. A stake was driven firmly into the ground, 
within a few. feet of the wall, and half-a d one e 
soldienr with a oorpond were tone to guard toa 
premises. 

Bre long toe regiment was ready; toe bend 
struck up a mournftd dirge, and the procession 
commenced to move. First rode toe o ie m s ef 
the staff, then came toe baud, and then most of 
toe regiment following. Behind these came the 
six men who were to shoot toe deserter, and 
next came toe deserter himself. He walked be¬ 
tween two sergeants, with Us head bowed, and 
his arms pinioned behind Urn. Following him 
were four men bearing a rough coffin; and, last 
of all, came the company to winch too deserter 
belonged. It was a mournful scene. The sol¬ 
diers walked with slow and me as ur e d tread, and 
even toe very horses warned to have imbibed toe 
sad spirit of toe oeoaafon. 
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The proeessfcm rnueM wholly around the 
piece, and as they approached the epot where we 
stood, the staff and band filed off, and the regi¬ 
ment was drawn up hi a seml-ctevilar form 
before the stake. Then the deserter, his attea* 
dents and his co m pa ny marched up dose to 
the place of execution. I now had an oppor* 
tmdty to see the free of the prisoner. It was sad 
and gloomy, but ever and anon, as some more* 
ment occurred near him, be woald start with a 
sadden energy, which I thonght indicated some 
hope. He woald look quickly about him se e 
foe cause of the noise, and then sink back with 
am expression of agoviring dlmppeintmcHt. 

At length the colonel rode up and Waved Us 
s w ord towards the poor sergeant who had been 
appointed to conduct the fetal work. The prto* 
oner looked up and saw ths colonel, and with a 
frantic movement he rashed towards him. 

“8enor colonel,” he cried, sinking upon Us 
knees, “I am not guilty t I never belonged to 
your regiment! Iam not a soldier! God knows 
I never wore a uniform kafbre!" 

“ Away with Um!".tcried the colonel, im¬ 
patiently. * 

" Will yon not listen t” the poor fellow urged, 
Under than before. “ Jiever, never, never was 
I a soldier r 

M Carry him hack," ordered foe officer to foe 
sergeant who had oome up. And then he added 
to foe prisoner, after foe sergeant had raised Urn 
up: “Whrdo yon still persist in telling snch a 
falsehood?" 

The follow would have spoken, but foe colonel 
waved Us band impatiently, mid he was led 

away. 

" That has been his plea ever since they brought 
Urn back," explained Old Joe to me, as they led 
foe condemned man towards foe stake. “ He 
s we ar s he was never in foe army before—that 
he never had a musket in Us hand—and he pre¬ 
tends not to know any of Us old companions. 
When they call him by name be makes strange 
of it, and tells 'em bo never saw 'em before." 

“ Why, that is a curious plea," said I, “fora 
man to make, who, you say, has been two years 
in foe service." 

"Very curious," returned foe host, with a 
shake of foe head which seemed to leave room 
for doubt concerning Us meaning. 

Bat we conversed no more, for our attention 
was now turned to foe prisoner. The rough 
coffin had been placed against the stake, and the 
condemned caused to kneel thereon. The priest 
new approached Urn send knelt at Us tide; 

"My son, remember foe fete of those who die 
with a lie upon their type," commenced foe fet 


churchman. "Ere yon ffie letm have foe troth. 
Why did yon desert your post?" 

“ I did not," persisted foe youth; but Us tone 
was lower now, and there was a shade of 
hesitation. h 

! "I will not urge yon,"'foe priest resumed, 
“forof course you know; bat still your assertion 
is strange and unaccountable. Toth 1 companions 
all know you—your officers swear to your iden¬ 
tity, and I recognise you as one wbe has been 
often with me in our church with you* company.” 

The colonel had drawn near, aid be listened 
attentively to foe words which nlow passed be¬ 
tween foe condemned and his spiritual director. 
The latter urged the youth several times more to 
make a full confession, but foe some assertion 
was persisted in. The colonel shook his bead 
and turned away, and in a moment more foe six 
soldiers who held foe loaded muskets approached 
foe spot. They trembled some, but their step was 
firm, like men who have resolved to perform a 
terrible duty unflinchingly. 

The priest asked no more questions. The pris¬ 
oner had made Us confession, and it remained 
only for foe holy father to pray, which he did 
quickly and methodically. The sergeant, hold¬ 
ing a watch in Us left baud, and a heavy pistol 
in Us right, new approached and directed that' 
foe prfeonar should be blindfolded. The band¬ 
age was passed over Us eyes, and then seemed 
fo^^atake so foal he should not dodge Us head. 
4| ffumielure 1 asked mine hosrif they only 
hfi^rinSrea. to fire. He informed me that that 
wab a& t$fij|bt*r employed fev shooting a desert¬ 
er. T hr eg gf ihe guns were loaded with balls, 
and fores with Writ ca rt ri dges; and when they 
fined they moved up end placed foe muscles of 
their pieces to within two feet of the condemned 
man's head. 

The priest had arisen and moved back, and foe 
colonel bad ordered foe sergeant to proceed. 

u God hare mercy!" uttered foe unhappy youth. 
Until this moment his whole frame had been 
nerved up to an anxious listening attitude, but 
now Us muscles relaxed, and with a deep groan 
he gave himself up to his fete. 

The sergeant had spoken foe word “Bbiwt," 
but before he could proceed there was a move¬ 
ment near foe centre of foe long line of men, and 
in a moment more a soldier broke through and • 
rushed to foe spot where the condemned was 
bound. 

“ Hold t" he shouted, as ha readied foe spot, 
placing Umself between theprfrener and foe ex¬ 
ecutioners. "Ton would kill an innocent man! 

I am Philip Cervers!—Iam the d es er t er, as yon 
think i Look at me—lock at me!" 
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All vm confusion for a fow momenta ; but 
the officers soon succeeded in restoring order. 

" It is! It is S It is Philip!” 

Such, and various other exclamations foil 
from the lips of those who stood around. As 
soon as I pould gain's view of the face of the 
new-comer, I found that he so nearly resembled 
the prisoner, that I should not have dared to ven¬ 
ture even an assertion upon the identity of either. 
They were of the same size, the same form, and 
the same features. In fact, one was the exact 
counterpart of the other. 

The colonel leaped from his saddle and has* 
tened to the spot 

"I am Philip Cervera, Senor colonel,” the 
new-comer cried out. "Do you not recognize 
me?” 

The commandant gazed first upon him and 
then npon the prisoner, and at length he said: 

“ By our lady, but this is most strange. Ser¬ 
geant, what think you of it ?” 

" Why, sir,” returned the man thus addressed, 
touching his oap, "I don't know. I think I 
should have to take their own word for k.” 

" Ton are right, sergeant. At any rate, yon 
may unbind the prisoner.” 

The yonth was unbound, and then the two 
ware caused to stand up together. The new* 
comer had on the very clothes in which Philip 
had deserted, and when some of his companions 
were called up, they readily swore that he was the 
man. Some were sure that he was the man, 
while others could not decide between the two; 
but not one now swore to the identity of die 
prisoner. 

The colonel reflected upon this a fow moments, 
and then ordered both the men to be conducted 
to the barracks. 

Collins and myself accompanied our host bask 
to his house. We tried to get him into conver¬ 
sation on the way, but be was moody and silent, 
sometimes answering in monosyllables, bat en¬ 
tering into no conversation. 

"It was after dark, and tioUtaa, the host, and 
myself were playing a game of billiards, when 
the door was opened, and in walked one of the 
men whom we had seen at the Place d*Aimes; 
either the deawter, or the other one, and I could 
not tell which. He sprang forward and caught 
old Joe’s hand. 

"I’m free I” he cried. 

"And where is Jo—a—Philip? Where is 
Philip?” the host asked. 

"Locked up in the guard-house. They would 
have shot him today, hut he claimed a trial, for 
he assured them diet he could p ro ve that he was 
carried away against his will.” 


“And when wiU they try him?” 

" To-morrow.” 

The host now came forward, and introduced 
die man to as as Joseph Cervera, and also un¬ 
formed ns that he was the one we had seen bound 
to the stake. We found the young man to be 
intelligent, and well versed in conversation; and 
from him we learned that the man who had come 
to save him was his twin brother. We asked 
him several questions about the desertion, bug 
he gave us Indirect answers, and the subject wan 
dropped. He only informed us that as soon aside 
brother had sworn that he waa Philip Cervera, 
and announced that he waa ready to stand the 
trial, he, himself, had been set at liberty. 

It was about ten o’clock when Collins and I 
retired, and it was sometime ere we fell asleep. 
How long I had slept I cannot tell, bnt it mast 
have been past midnight, when I was awakened 
by hearing voices below. I listened, and could 
plainly distinguish the voice of our host, though 
I could not hear what was said. In a fow mo¬ 
ments more he came up and entered our room. 
He noticed that I was awake, and asked me if 
we would tend him our hats and cloaks a little 
while without asking any questions. I told him 
yes,though I must say that I hooka the promiee 
on the very next moment by asking him what he 
was up to. He shook Ins head and said perhaps 
he would tell me sometime. 

In fifteen minutes after this, I heard some one 
go oat by the back way, and then all was stilL 
I remained awake nearly an hour after this, but 
heard nothing more. The clock below struck 
two, and in a fow moments more I was asleep 
again. 

^hen we went down in the morning, we 
found old Joe alone. I asked him where Joseph 
Cervera was, but he only shook his head in 
answer. After breakfast I was on the point of 
going out, when the host calied me back. 

" Look ye, senor,” he said, in an eager, earnest 
tone, “ you know so much already that I shall 
feel safer to confoss to you the whole, for were 
you to tell one word of what you have seen here, 
it might ruin me. Ton will be secret. You 
know the young men, and yon cannot wish them 
harm.” 


I promised, and he proceeded. 

" The mother of those two yonng men was my 
sister. She died over a week ago. Philip was 
in the army, and Joseph was at home. They 
were twins, as you were told last Ight. Philip 
wished to be with his mother when she died—it 
was almost a monomania with him—bnt this 


could not be allowed. So he ran away. He was 
brought back, and ran away again. And this he 
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did the third time. Thai was Philip whom we 
first $aw at the stake / He had arranged with his 
brother for escape. Joseph was to prepare him¬ 
self with all foe necessary instruments for freeing 
himself from his shackles, and for catting his 
way from prison. He knew just where he would 
be confined, and consequently he knew what he 
would need to help him in escape. With these 
tools concealed about him, he came, as yon saw, 
to take his brother's place. He is a bold, daunt¬ 
less, reckless man, when only self or the safety 
of a friend is concerned, and I believed he would 
sncceed. Ton know how Fhffip was released, 
and how his innocent brother was accepted in his 
place. Ha, ha, ha, they let the deserter go, and 
took an eel in Ms place. Joseph had his irons 
off within half an hoar after dark, and in an hoar 
more, he had two of the iron bars removed from 
the back window. At ten o'clock he crawled 
oat; let himself drop upon the ground, and then 
scaled the wall. He came immediately here, 
and I at once called his brother, and helped pre¬ 
pare for making a final clearance. Toor hate 
and cloaks served to help them by die sentinels, 
and ere I left them I saw them on board a 
felucca, below Georgetown, bound for Toulon. 
They are oat of sight of land long ere this. 
How you know all; and I know I may trust yon." 

Hardly had he ceased speaking when six sol¬ 
diers entered the bar room. The deserter—Phil¬ 
ip Cervcra—had escaped! Had we seen any¬ 
thing of him ? No. And the soldiers went away. 

When I went out I found soldiers moving in 
all directions, and many times I heard the same 
question repeated which had been asked at Old 
Joe's. Bat the deserter was not found. Search 
was also made for the one who had come so near 
being shot on the day before, but they could find 
him no more readily than they did the other. 


NEW LOCOMOTIVE POWER. 

If all the alleged inventions of modem ingenuity 
were genuine, and available, civilization would 
be far in advance of its pres en t limits. A cor¬ 
respondent of an English paper states that a 
French gentleman has discovered the secret of 
compressing electricity —thus controlling a power 
far greater than any heretofore brought into nse. 
It requires, he states, neither machinery nor com¬ 
bustion ; and a vessel propelled by it will skim 
the water like a bird, and at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. It is said that In the course of a 
series of experiments which were tried at Vin¬ 
cennes, a small mortar was fired by the inventor, 
at the rate of a hundred shots a minute, without 
flashing, smoke or noise.— Bunker Hill Aurora. 


Sin is never at a stay; if we do not retreat 
from it, we shall advance in it; and the farther 
on we go, the more we have to come back. 


THINK OF ME. 



Think otxm, (barest, when nigh* has ooaaa, 

And shadowed toe bright green earth, 

When earthly feelings have fled from toy soul, 

And heavenly thoughts hare birth, 

Then think toon of me. 

Think of me too when toy heart Is sad, 

When toe world looks moet cheerless and drear, 
When thy dark, sparkling osbagrow r e s t l ess and dim, 
Or safltosd with the bright, pearly tear, 

Then think toon of me. 

But not when thy heart beats proudly and high, 
Would I ask you to toon think of me j 
But when a aoft roftoe would oonsole toy lone heart, 
Then, dear one, remember thou me. 

• 0, then think of me. 

When sorrow la yours, then, then would I stand 
In the place of a dear, charished friend, 

And strive with thy darkness at every lone hoar, 
Life’s brightness and beauty to blend, 

Then think thou of me. 


ALMOST A HEROINE. 


BT EXILT B. BAOB. 


Prbttt Miss Andersen had just emerged 
from toe petty thraldom of hoarding school— 
that nursery of shallow affectation in which she 
had been tanght waltzing, lacing, attention to 
externals, a moiety of French, feshionable piano 
thrumming, and a great deal of elegant frivolity. 
Common sense and toe English language had 
been mutually neglected. Beading of toe 
pseudo-sentimental stamp comprised her litera¬ 
ture, and every pernicious habit and influence 
had combined to bury the one solitary talent 
which she by nature possessed. 

From this hot-bed of folly, hallowed by fksh- 
ion and parental delusion, issued Miss Ander¬ 
son, at se v e n teen years and a month, full of 
foolish romance and artificial ideas of life, im¬ 
bibed from mistaken training; and with a sim¬ 
per, and that species of uncertain carriage sup¬ 
posed to be elegant, she slid out, in the exact 
angle prescribed by Monsieur toe French danc- 
ingmaster, and took her first step in toe genteel 
world. 

This first step, unfortunately, brought her In 
direct conjunction with an empty headed and 
empty pocketed young gentleman of toe school 
denominated fast, who rejoiced in flashy waist¬ 
coats, broad plaMs, and superlative lengths of 
galvanised chain. He sw a g g ered at trotting- 
matches, staked at bHttard-rooms, and ogled at 
theatres with toe perfec t gflgrfroid of the 
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bravest, and jet, to make a d i sa gre ea ble expo- tEpon this lie paused, resigned, and allowed 
sition of facts, his unfortunate pocket rarely himself to dwell fondly upon the projected re¬ 
boasted advance capital to the amount of a shil- newal and enlargement of his plaids, the widen- 
ling, and many were the confiding landladies, ing of his weed, and the addition of a pondams 
tailors, and washerwomen, who had cause to de- seal to bis attractive chain, ail of which, and 
plore their too ready reliance upon his fair prom- many more shades of improvement, would ah* 
ises and prepossessing exterior. tend upon his ap p roaching change of station. 

This uncomfortable state of purse—this per- As he crept into his narrow attic, and bo- 
petual vexation of being “hard up/* compelled stowed himself under a dirty counterpane, still 
our hero to look abont him for some more settled encased in coat and boots, he viewed his 
and secure means of living than that for which prinoeliness with the eye of anticipation, and 
he blessed luck at the gaming-table. On reflec- gloated tipsily over the realisation, for he could 
tion, as nothing else seemed to indicate fairer for see no end of brandy smashes stretching away, 
his future ease, he resolved to purchase freedom steaming and hot, into the infinite distance! 
from pecuniary annoyance at the altar—hi other As he,attended Miss Anderson in her daily 
words, to marry some genteel estate in the walks, doing the amiable with heroic grace, he 
country, or equally respectable establishment reflected how rapidly they would reeolve them- 
“ up town ” (no matter if encumbeftd by worse selvas into the one grand, crowning walk to 
than Petruchio's shrew), which should enable him church; and immediately his mouth watered 
in future to carry his head above even high water with a foretaste of the rich old wines which 
mark; and to the accomplishment of this intent, would sparkle at the wedding banquet! 
he bent all his energies* As he handed Miss Anderson to a seat in his 

In an evil hour, his eye fell upon our Ian- phaeton (such occasions invariably denoted a 
guishing debutante, and he straightway pro- successful night at the dice-box I) mhitMm 
ceeded to lay determined siege to her heart, whispered rare prophecies of the splendid tank- 
having first ascertained satisfactorily that the out which he would soon be able to display, to 
“ plum/* which was authentically ascribed to the asto ni s h me nt of “ the boys/* and the envy ef 
the plethoric Capt. Jacob Anderson, her father, Tom, Dick and Harry, who now sported their 
would eventually drop, ripe and plump, into her respective nags, and looked with compassionate 
expectant lap; therefore it became at once his contempt upon his utter inability to retain pos- 
design to secure to himself this figurative rocep- session of a fine trotter, purchased the season 
tacle of the golden favors which he felt would in- previous! Hero a smart orack of the whip, of 
deed prove to him the lap of fortune! rather too professional a tone to be practised in 

He found little labor in <**p*nrmg the citadel feminine presence, announced his exultation 
of the young lady's affection. Hioir should ho— m view of such a triumph, while ima{rina*fri> 
since there was no resistance, and he suddenly oven hinted at fancy stables and a stud! 
discovered himself master of the field without a As for the lady herself, who was destined to 

struggle? “Lightly won, lightly prised,** was confer all these rational enlargements, she was 
the air of victory, whistle! carelessly between 400 giddy with the c ons ciousness of a real lover, 
puffs of offensive smoke, a a he resumed the and the rapture of being exalted to the position 
jaunty tip of his hat and swaggering gait, which, of on actual heroine of romance, to feel a sus- 
eufc ef fond consideration for his future pros- picion that she could be second to anything else 
pects, he had forborne while playing the escort in die devotion of her adorer; and, as she had 
to the lovely Miss Anderson (fooling that, had boon schooled to believe herself created for the 
not his present comet a golden tail in prospeo- distinct purpose of being married, both appeared 
tive, he would hurl It derisively book to the sky in a feir way to idolise each the darling project 
from which it had dropped, almost uwiMfftd, °f dieir lives—she a husband, and he a fortune* 
upon him); hut a renewed prassuse of the, sol- But the wooing did not prosper 1 Old Jacob 

itary sixpence in his attenuated pocket-book con- Aaderaoa was not the man to be deceived by 
vinced him that he could not afford to indnjge his felse pretences; and when he surprised Mr. 
very natural sentiments of disgust, an d he pro- Bm a nu el Zephyr (so read onr hero's card—par- 
dentiy resolved to patronise the fortune which don, reader, that we have so long neglected a 
seemed thrusting itself upon him, h | if nominal introduction) at his daughter's feet, he 
had determined to place him on the list -of the instan t l y expelled him from his house, with a 
uncomfortably rich, it could in no extremity ba peremptory command never to enter it again, 
more inconvenient than his present j ~ri' , rt t ire of and a timely warning never to dare the effrontery 
opponte uncomfortablaness I of another approach to his daughter 1 
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Emanuel mattered eotiaasgant caress upon 1 doubtful embassy of ooncfliating the offended 
the u meddlesome old cor/* «a ho strode down parental majesty, and obtaining the all-important 


the street, sad A month* Abb, in tears andde- 
apair estre a te d to her chamber, to pine In seeset 
ovbt her erne! fide, and meditate daggers and the 
poison-bowl—those tragic benefeotore to Jove- 
lorn maidens opp r essed by unrelenting Item 

In the morning, however, ae a billet from 
wome mysterious sonree appeared attached to her 
ed edo s blinds, and on opaaiag w hic h she joy¬ 
fully recognised the somewhat anoartain sign*- 
tare of her Emanuel, her feelings suddenly un¬ 
derwent a very material proeees of change, and 
ahe decided to fire, for his sake, and tmat to 
fen for the abatement of the paternal severity! 
The note, written In the meat impaarioned style 
of superlatives, assured her in one breath that he 
oonld not tear her image from his soothe eoald 
Aot exist without her; and in another, implored 
her to take pity on hie breaking heart, and coo¬ 
lant to see him once again, for the last tee, if it 
mat be so, that he might at least hare the sad 
aatioferrion of bidding her feresreS; and ending 
by appointing a time and place of meettog in a 
very rational manner, and oheerfollj reoom- 
HMixding her to hope for the beet all wonld jet 
he wall! 

Miss Anderson compered notes with a eoore 
«f her favorite novels, whose Aasantha Amts 
were cruelly placed in scenes of even direr trib¬ 
ulation titan her own, and yet who invariably 
appeared upon the concftoding page.satiifaotorily 
married, amicably reconciled to obdurate parents, 
and felicitously happy; and she could not fail to 
regard her lover’s final assonance as prephetie. 
In the foil strength of tins confidence, ahe stoie 
forth to the romantic clandestine meeting, which 
she was a little disappointed in being obliged to 
enjoy by gaslight, instead of the more appropriate 
rays of foe tender moon universally accorded to 
sach occasions. 

Emanuel reoeived her rapturously. Two or 
three turns np and dawn the retired street he 
had chosen, sufficed to unfold his plan of action, 
which was nothing less than foe felonious design 
of carrying off the bride of his heart without the 
consent of her natural guardian (since it was 
felly to indulge a hope of obtaining it!) This 
added foe final loach to Amantha Aim’s char¬ 
ted conviction that she was indeed a real he¬ 
roine, and it was therefore jointly arranged that 
they should be prepared for flight on the follow¬ 
ing evening. 

Emmmel, greatly notidtoas of the paternal 
Meeting (knowing that through this lay his only 
psw ont means of paying Ids respects to the pa¬ 
ternal coffers), charged her in advance with the 


pardon, as soon as they twain should have be¬ 
come one flesh—tenderly assuring her that ho 
oonld not Uve, in a state of alienation from the 
father of his adored (thinking it unnecessary to 
reveal foe reason why /) and laying to her vanity 
foe flattering unction that foe veriest heart of 
stone oonld not resist foe eloquence of her en¬ 
treaty, if she but besought with tears! This she 
determined to do. 

“ Papa cannot refttse his forgiveness when he 
sees how devotedly Emaanel loves me, and how 
noble and ingenuous he is.” “ The old bear 
want hold ont long when he finds the business is 
over,” were the respective reflections of the ar¬ 
dent couple, as they parted lingeringly on a 
shady corner—ho having first suggested and ef¬ 
fected a very affectionate exchange ef rings, 
which might have been premeditated on his part 
—here being a real diamond, while his was 
merely a block of first water glass, in very sus¬ 
picions cutting. At all events, it seemed a happy 
move for Mm, as an immediate disposal of it for 
genuine bank notes resulted in extreme repletion 
of puree, and peat consequent self-indulgence, 
which, however, proved eventually very treach¬ 
erous to his interest. 

Miss Anderson’s bUaafnl visions of elopement 
were somewhat marred that night by the intru¬ 
sion of a frightfal monster, which appeared, 
with glaring eyes and savage teeth, to claim her 
in place of her darling Emanuel, and which 
finally resolved itself into a hideous dragon, and 
was on the terrible point of flaying her alive, 
and devouring her by inches, when she awoke in 
a cold perspiration, and found it was morning! 

For a moment, her resolution to elope was a 
little shaken; but the reflection that this was the 
last great feat of her affection, and especially 
that it was in itself the feather’s weight which 
wonld tom the balance and place her beside foe 
brilliant Paulines and Cynthia Elizabeths of 
pasteboard and muslin existence, overcame even 
her superstitions, and she was again firm. And 
arranging her wardrobe and collecting her 
jewels, as the Lady Blanche or foe Countess of 
Blouse had done, on the day of flight with some 
chivalrous peasant or banished prince, she pre¬ 
pared to follow in their shining wake! 

The appointed hour at length arrived, but 
Emanuel did not. Impatience gave way to fear 
in.the mind of the watcher when an hour had 
expired, and yet he did not come; bat at that 
very moment, had she possessed foe Asmodean 
optical power of penetrating bricks and stone, 
she might have beheld him in one of foe chief 
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saloons of the city, tipping his glass with a very 
peculiar looking one-eyed gentleman, whose in¬ 
timacy he appeared to enjoy, and carelessly haz¬ 
arding a fabulous bet on the result of the game 
then in hand, while the -vicinity of corks and 
empty bottles indicated that they had already 
imbibed as much as was necessary for the stom¬ 
ach’s sake! But this rare virtue of vision she 
could not command, and suspense was torture. 

Two hours waned, daring which the wretched 
Miss Anderson had passed through every suc¬ 
cessive stage of agony up to the final point of 
despair. Meanwhile Emanuel was making mazy 
attempts to ascend the genteel street which con¬ 
tained the imposing “ stone front ” of his future 
father-in-law, and which treacherously rose be¬ 
fore him in continuous steps, upon which, if he 
set his uncertain feet, they immediately vanished 
into thin air—bringing him in contact with an 
opposing lamp-post on one hand, or a stubborn 
brick wall on the other, with a violence propor¬ 
tional to the height of the step he attempted. 

Reaching the house at last, which stood a lit¬ 
tle isolated from its neighbors in soiitaiy gran¬ 
deur, he staggered to the wall, and essayed the 
preconcerted signal upon the lady's chamber- 
window ranging in the second story. In a state 
of sobriety, this might have been safely attempt¬ 
ed, as our hero had himself satisfactorily tested; 
but now, alas, at every fresh effort, the fickle 
window eluded his reach—now mounting to the 
extreme angle of the pointed gables, now play¬ 
ing undignified antics across the grave expanse 
of brick, and now indulging in animated hide- 
and-seek among its lively follows! 

Bnt Emanuel still persevered, with a misty 
consciousness that fortune, fast horses, and an 
infinitude of champagne bottles waited upon a 
successful tap of the flighty casement. His 
steadfastness was rewarded, for at length the 
giddy object of bis pursuit inclined to something 
like its proper position, and he instantly made a 
rapid plunge forward, with a triumphant “ Hie 
—old fellow, I—have you now!" But the de¬ 
ceitful window played him false—his hands 
slipped from their straining grasp upon the naked 
wall, precipitating him, with a terrific crash, 
headlong through a lower casement, against 
which he had unwittingly leaned. 

In his rapid descent into the interior, he was 
thrown in painfitl contact with some resisting 
substance, which subsequent revelations proved 
to be the depository of the fondly silver, with an 
alarm-bell attached, which immediately sounded 
a sonorous peal that might have awakened the 
dead—throwing our hero into a state of doubt 
as to whether he had not suddenly fallen upon | 


the deck of some steamer outward hound, jmt 
thundering forth its brazen note of de par t ure ! 

“My plate! my plate! thieves / tideoteF 
roared the frantic voiee of the eaceafted captete, 
from the parlor above—rolling his want r o tu ndity 
from a co m fortable position upon his favorite 
sofa, and shuffling as rapidly as possible to foe 
scene of action, heading a pcoaiiseoous group 
from the region of the kitchen, armed with 
pokers, carving-knives, or whatever description 
of weapon coukl be soonest secured. 

Rushing down upon the foted door, they 
forced an unanimous entrance; and the light of 
the foremost taper discovered the supposed bar- 
glar bungling and groping, with the utmost 
drunken gravity, for the defarive -window—fos 
scene of his kte disastrous ingress—through 
which be no doubt meditated a safe retreat. 

“ Seize him—bind him—call the police 1" 
shouted the infariated p roprieto r of the assaulted 
treasure. “ I’ll teach you the cost of invading 
my premises, you house-breaking rascal!” am 
tire parting assurance, as Emanuel, pinioned md 
guarded, was dragged away in speechless terror. 

A months Ann was discovered to have fainted, 
and was oonveyed insensible to her chamber—hi 
which state she found it proper to remain durisg 
the entire night. Sim subsequently revived, 
however, to learn by the evening paper that out 
Emanuel Zephyr was that morning examined 
before the police court, and convicted on foe 
double charge of drunkenness and attempted 
burglar y ■ - and again relapsed into insensibility. 
She eventually returned to a permanent state of 
consciousness, and begged to be permitted to 
share her dear unfortunate Emanuel's captivity; 
but as this touching request was not granted, tea 
subsided into a gentle melancholy, passed her 
time in solitude, and was observed to walk often 
along the smooth borders of the Frog Pond, 
with no apparent object, gazing intently into it 

As she continued to survive, however, alzrm 
for her safety abated, and in proportion as fide 
anxiety decreased, her former habits resumed 
their ascendancy. True, Him Anderson bad 
romantically resolved to ding to her lot* 
through evil and good report; but on reflection, 
finding that none of her approved heroes wert 
convicted of the grossness of drunkenness, she 
finally abandoned him to his convict dress and 
prison fore, in place of ideal plaids and fancy 
wines, and consoled herself with a more respeck 
able, but not more disinterested suitor, who hep* 
pfly met the entire approbation of the eooentric 
Captain Anderson, and who ultimately sucoeedsd 
to the care of his treasury, and assumed the 
control of his deposits and percentage. 
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A GOOD NAME. 


BT XAETHA W. CAKTOV. 


Boats rpssk c# riches and their Worth, 
And boom of lofty feme; 

Bat of *U earth's precious stores, 

Giro me a bright, good name. 

Glee me a name, though adrem w ln fe 
Bowl loodty roond say head, 

That will not die when I am gone, 

Bat still an Influence shed. 

Giro me a name that eannot die, 

When I am laid to feat 
. Upon oar common mother Earth’s 
Gold, damp, and cheerless breast. 

A nanw that attwfflkndj praise, * 
A name that all can lore; 

One that will brightly shine on earth, 
And brighter grow above. 

Whan I shall sleep within the tomb, 

0, may my name remain; 

And oft be spoken of by friends, 

As one without a stain. 


THE BROTHERS. 


BT EUSTACE KIHGMAN. 

Jobe and Bertrand Scott were brothers in 
name and by birth; bat no two strangers coming 
from opposite pacts of the earth, could have been 
more different John was a wild, restless, daring 
fellow; fall of life and spirit, yet, with a woman’s 
tenderness in his heart. He went through the 
world, sowing his gifts of cheerfulness, lore and 
benevolence broadcast. Halleck's lines describe 
him best: 

“ A kind, tews heart—a spirit high, 

That could not brook and woold not bow, 

Wore written in his manly eye, 

And on his manly brow. 

Strong sense—deep fueling—passions strong, 

A hate of tyrant and of knatve, 

A love of right—a scorn of wrong; 

Of eoward and of slave.” 

Bertrand Scott was the reverse of all this. He 
was mean, vicious and creeping. Always in 
sanctimonious garb, and with sanctimonious 
face, and a quiet, stealthy pace, that came upon 
your most secret and sacred hours, his sleek, 
black garb suggested the idea of a great, shining, 
black beetle, of that sort which you cannot kill 
without treading upon them. At school he was 
the one who won all the boy’s marbles, and in 
the endless “ swapping ” of knives and playthings, 
Bertrand, somehow, always came off best. Still 
as he was never known to fight, nor to be recog* 
nized openly in a quarrel, it was not easy to fix 
a dishonorable character upon him; while John’s 
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impetuous spirit was ever offending and yet ever 
forgiving and forgiven. For boys intuitively 
lore and honor a generous nature; and they felt 
the difference between John’s hearisome —yes, 
t ha t is the word, no other describes it—his heart- 
some ways, and Bertrand’s fawning and creeping 
manner, long before they could analyse their 
characters, and make the distinction in words. 

When they left college, John decided to become 
a physician, and Bertrand a merchant. Bach 
seemed instinctively to grasp the mode of life 
which would best develop their innermost qual¬ 
ities; and each earned out in his professional or 
mercantile life the promise which the boy and 
the youth had successively given. 

When mere boys, at school, both had liked 
best a gentle little girl, Anne Avelm, who was 
a great favorite in school, from her lovely and 
amiable disposition. She was not handsome, 
nor strikingly interring even. She was merely 
sweet and good, and made e* 'ry one love her by 
her uniform self-abnegation, and her desire to 
please. 

Too gentle to dislike any one, Bertrand found 
it very eqsy to persuade Anne that he was one 
of the most perfect youths of his time; and al¬ 
though she preferred John’s open ways and blunt¬ 
er speech to Bertrand’s smooth and specious 
words, yet she did not suspect that a bad heart 
lay under that smooth and sleek exterior. 

We believe in the dignity of human nature, 
until we wake up to some deception practised 
towards ourselves. It is a part of almost every 
person’s youthful creed; a beautiful illusion which 
it would be pleasant to retain through life; a 
thing to which we build monuments, and plant 
statues, or set them upon pedestals; and by-and- 
by we go and sit down at the base, and weep 
bitterly over the fall of the hero or the demi¬ 
god, which our own hands raised. 

Anne was some years in finding out how far 
her statue was from perfection; and when she 
did discover it, it was too late. She was vowed 
to its worship for life! She was married to 
Bertrand Scott. And for him, she had slighted 
John’s great and noble heart, which had beat for 
her alone, from the time when he lifted her over 
the streams and brooks, and gathered the violets 
for her, in fields that were purple with them now, 
in his memory! 


Bertrand knew it all the while. He knew that 
John would have died for the gentle Anne, whose 
presence in a home he would have thought so 
inexpressibly dear, and whose life he had already 
hoped would flow side by side with his own. 
Yes, Bertrand knew this, and more. He knew 
that Anne loved John best, in her inmost heart; 
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and he knew, also, that it was a suspicion of 
something wrong in John, which he himself had 
planted in her mind, that closed her heart against 
that large and noble nature and made her speak 
words that grieved and surprised John beyond 
measure. He had thought that Anne loved him, 
in her quiet, calm way, just as he had always 
hoped that a wife would love him, softening down 
the angles of his own restless nature, and refresh¬ 
ing his senses with the simplicity and beauty of 
her own. 

How well he bore the disappointment, may be 
inferred from the fact, that Dr. Scott remained 
unmarried. He had thought of going away to a 
distant town; but he had too many friends at 
Ludlow, to permit him to carry such a plan into 
operation; so taking an office at a long distance 
from Bertrand's habitation, he sat down before 
his solitary fire, and gave his first and last tear 
to the remembrance of Anne Avelin. 

His door opened softly, and Bertrand, with the 
cat-like tread which distinguished him, entered. 
His coming on that evening, was peculiarly an¬ 
noying to John. He could hardly touch the 
hand which his brother extended; and he pre¬ 
tended to be studying from a book which he held 
in his band; then, ashamed of even that small 
subterfuge, he flung it on the floor with a violence 
that made Bertrand cower away from him. 

“ My dear John," he said, " you are so very 
startling in your movements—I came in to ask you 
what provision you had made for our father. 
Canyon have him under your care? Are you 
going to keep house ?" 

John eyed him for a moment, almost fiercely. 

“ Father in need of ahome, Bertrand! Is not 
»the house in which you live, my father's house ? 
•Can he not live in his own house, or do I under¬ 
stand you rightly, that he seeks to change ?" 

Don't ask so many questions at a time, John, 

, please. The fact is, that father—in short, he has 
been in want of money, and I have advanced it 
from time to time, until—until the house is all 
i that I have to show for my liberality." 

John looked at him until he was evidently dis- 

• concerted under the gaze. Bertrand resumed: 

“ You see, John, that I need to make some 
alterations in the house, to suit my present means 

• Of living—not that I really make money—I don't 
wish to have yon to think so—but you know a 
great deal depends in mercantile lift, on making 

. a show. Now here are you, happy dog that you 
are," and he affected a laugh, “ can sit here un- 

• molested, and make money without spending it" 

"And can, therefore, take my dear old father 

• into my kennel, you think, do you?" 

Bertrand quailed again. He was decidedly 


opposed to John's taking this view of the matter. 
“ It was not convenient for him to allow separate 
apartments for his father," he said, "and he 
needed all the room for new improvements, and 
in short—" 

“ In short, you are a knave 1" exclaimed John. 

Bertrand started, for his own deeds had not yet 
assumed quite that color in his own mind. John 
was so abrupt! Really he wished that he would 
try to be more considerate of his friends' feelings. 
And he was so truly fearful that his startling 
manner would be a bar to his practice. 

Bertrand had mounted his old hobby of disin¬ 
terested friendship again. He had won his wifo 
by it—he now hoped to gain a home for his 
father, by parading it before John. As well 
might the slimy sea-weed that crawls at the 
foot of the great rock of Gibraltar seek to draw 
the rock into the ocean depths, as for him to in¬ 
fluence a nature like John's. 

"I can make you no reply, Bertrand, until I 
have seen father. I will then see you together, 
and arrange some plan. I have an engagement, 
now," he continued, looking at his watch. 

“ 0,1 do not think, really, John, that it will 
do for you to name anything of the kind to 
father. He is very nervous and irritable. He 
needs your medical aid. I do think, brother, that 
you ought to get married and take him home, 
where you can watch his disorder." 

“ And you have chosen the time when he was 
ill and disturbed, to take his home from him, 
and turn him out of doors I" 

“ Dear John, do not be so absurd. Anne is 
not well, and it must be unpleasant, you know, 
for father to be smoking in the house; and—" 

“ Leave me!" said John; and Bertrand did 
not wait a second bidding. That voice meant 
something more than met the ear. 

The next day, Mr. Scott, against Bertrand's 
express command, visited John alone in his 
office. It seemed that he had been inveigled in¬ 
to buying shares in an imaginary stock company, 
and had been induced to suppose that Bertrand 
had stood between him and certain ruin, on ac¬ 
count of this very transaction. Under this im¬ 
pression, and grateful to his son for securing him 
against destruction, he had thought it a light 
compensation, to sign the deeds which gave Ber¬ 
trand all his property. The house Bertrand had 
appropriated to his own use, the rest of the prop¬ 
erty was invested in his business; and bis father 
stood a penniless and heart-broken man. Ber¬ 
trand's wifo was kind and affectionate to Mr. 
Scott, but her husband did not like to see the old 
father whom he had injured; and he would like 
better that he should be with John. He told 
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Anne that ft was the wish of hit father tad broth¬ 
er to be together, and Anne acceded, though 
Ming deeply hurt that she was not permitted to 
administer to his declining age. 

Dr. John thought long and deeply upon this 
double instance of Bertrand's duplicity. The 
Might of Anne sacrificed .to this selfish being, 
was torture enough; but when his poor old father 
was immolated, too, upon the same dark shrine, 
«d his own expectations out off, to feed his 
armrioe, he could not bear it. 

And yet there was no remedy but patience; 
for Us father's own hand had signed the deeds, 
find he could not by any alchemy be turned in¬ 
to an insane man, although a highly injured one. 
So, at p fcs on t, the doctor contented himself with 
finding a pleasant and cheerfel boardinghouse 
for his father, mid trying to believe feat some¬ 
time or other, fee brave knight will appear, who 
is to 

“-ride through the hills. 

To the wide world pest the river, 

There to pat away all wrong! 

To make straight distorted wills, 

And to empty the broad eoiver 
Which the wicked bear along.” 

Mr. Scott murmured a little, at first, at fee 
change, for he had become so accustomed to 
Anne's little attentions, feat he knew not how to 
dispense wife them. But he soon became recon¬ 
ciled, when his landlady's sister, a bright-eyed 
widow, took upon herself the charge of waiting 
upon him. 

At first, John had insisted, as a matter of 
common justice to himself, feat Bertrand should 
unite in pajing his father's board; but after 
awhile, even that was denied, and fee whole ex¬ 
pense fell upon the elder brother. 

John had never seen Anne, since the day on 
which she reftiaed him. He could not see her 
married, and afterwards it was not easy to make 
fee first visit at her house. Bertrand, too, had 
chosen to employ another physician, and that cir¬ 
cumstance, of course, precluded him from visit¬ 
ing there. He sometimes heard of Anne, as 
being ill and low-spirited; but it was from stran¬ 
gers, not Bertrand, feat he heard it, and the 
brothers now passed each other in the street with¬ 
out speaking. 

Bertrand had made his improvements in fee 
house, had furnished it magnificently, and was 
now preparing to give a party, the costly elegance 
of which should astonish every one. 

Many were invited who did not even know fee 
Scotts by sight Others who knew and respected 
John, went from regard to him, not dreaming of 
fee rapture between fee brothers. A few old, 
retired merchants, who received cards for them¬ 
selves and families, concluded to go because their 


young people would enjoy St, and could 
have a nice chat wife their old friend, Mr. Scott 
So Bertrand Scott succeeded In astonishing them, 
but not exactly in fee way feat he expected. 
Champagne, velvet carpets, gas-lights and oyster 
patties were not things to astonish these people; 
except that some of them wondered if Bertrand 
Soott wasn't going to feiL “It had a look like 
it," said the old stagers whe know how these 
things are done. 

Anne moved about in her half-sad, quiet way, 
wishing that her father-in-law and John were 
there to help her entertain those dreadfhl people. 
She, poor child, knew nothing of fee late differ¬ 
ence. Even Mr. Scott's going away was repre¬ 
sented by her husband as an act of his father's 
own seeking; and Anne had grieved feat the 
dear old man could hot make himself happy with 


her, when she loved him so much. 

Bertrand did not fell, however. He went on, 
accumulating his thousands, while John was 
slowly, but surely, working his way to distinction, 
if not to wealth. His thorough attention to busi¬ 
ness, never being absent from his office unless 
obliged to leave it, drew fee attentive regard to¬ 
wards him of certain ancient families, whose 
physician having lately died, they were desirous 
of replacing him by fee best in practice; and Dr. 
Scott soon found himself feeling aristocratic 
pulses, and prescribing for aristocratic nerves. 

Once there, in fee bosom of this charmed circle, 
his fortune was made. One thing was wanting, 
however, as fee lady of the honorable Mr. Wise 
told him—and that was a wife. The lady had 
two daughters past thirty. They would not have 
refused fee doctor, now, but in their youth, those 
men who would have liked them, were kept off 
by their fear of refusal; for great and powerful 
Mr. Wise could not be approached by common 
suitors for his stately daughters. So they let 
their “ young affections run to waste," enclosed 
them wife an iron fence of pride, and at thirty, 
they dropped all the music, and poetry, and 
romance of life, and became eager seekers after 
society and scandal, and encouraged fee atten¬ 
tions of those whom once they would not have 
thought worthy to touch the tips of fesir aristo¬ 
cratic fingers. 

The lady's remark did rouse John, but not 
exactly as she intended. It made him look in 
oftener upon one of Ms patients, a cross, irritable 
old gentleman, whose gout was at times unbear¬ 
able to himself, and whose temper was always 
unbearable to others. When in his wont fits, he 
abused everybody, the doctor and all. Adi ex¬ 
cept his daughter. Her cbeerfhl way of talking 
to him, her constant, unvaiying care of him 
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through his spasms, and her bright, smiling face, 
and ready, willing hand, were all too valuable to 
him, to have him chase her from the room as he 
did every one else. 

Charlotte Lester was blessed with strong health, 
strong nerves, a strong constitution and a strong 
mind. She had none of the nervous attacks 
which characterise a fine lady* Not that she did 
not take thought and care for her health; and 
she was worth all the care which she took of her¬ 
self. She was not one of that class that wear 
paper shoes, and dance till morning, and eat 
oyster suppers at all hoars of the night, and lie in 
bed all day afterwards. She knew the value of 
her health, and she preserved it as one would a 
precious jewel. Almost all the young ladies 
round had been ill, and called in Doctor Scott; 
Charlotte had never been able to get up even an 
influenza for the purpose. 

But her father was taken ill; and insisted on 
mending for the new doctor; and Charlotte's 
heart beat a little quicker than its wonted tone, 
when, day after day, the manly and noble form 
of John Scott brought a light and beauty into her 
lather's sick room. She listened to his finely 
toned voice, as it poured forth a fall stream of 
conversation, that kept the snfferer from even 
ihinirkfcg of his pains, for hours together. She 
looked at his broad, open brow, his cheek brown 
with exercise in the open air, and the heavy waves 
of dark hair which shaded his temples. She 
looked still more at those great brown eyes, so 
sparkling, yet so soft in their expression—and 
there! we .might as well tell the whole truth— 
Charlotte loved the doctor, before he—indifferent 
old bachelor that he was—ever thought of her. 

She loved him, but she did not pine nor grow 
pale. She did not write poetry, nor talk to the 
stars. That might he the natural and inevitable 
expression of some hearts, but it was not hers. 
She dressed her hair as tastefully as ever, wore 
her most becoming gowns, and was as bright, 
as rosy and as cheerful as her nature dictated. 

But all the time, like Desdemona, she could 
-not help wishing that " Heaven had made her 
such a man," as Doctor John; and yet she treat¬ 
ed him as frankly as if no such wish bad ever en¬ 
tered her heart. It was not in Jebn Scott's na¬ 
ture, however, to watch such a woman long, 
without acknowledging her worth; and by-and- 
by, he become suddenly aware that she blushed 
•deeply, whenever he entered the room. He 
thought how handsome it made her rather plain 
face, and what a sweet expression, after all, there 
was on that plain face. John had been a wor¬ 
shipper of beautiful faces; but Charlotte Lester's 
face had something above beauty. 


He went oftener after this; indeed Mr. Lester 
could not do without him; and one day, when 
the pattest was asleep, the doctor and nurse en¬ 
tered into a mutual engagement to unite their 
services; and when he awoke it was to find that 
he had a son added to his femily, if he chose to 
consider him as sucfi- Mr. Lester was so happy 
that he forgot his gout for the rest of the day; and 
Charlotte looked perfectly radiant. 

It was arranged that Mr. Scott and Mr. Lester 
were to occupy apartments in the house that was 
now to be the doctor’s home. Each of the 
fathers was to have his own separate man-servant, 
and to be perfectly independent of the femily. It 
was Charlotte's plan, and was quite successful. 
The two old gentlemen thus preserved the great¬ 
est possible freedom in all their aaangemente, 
and left the rest of the femily equally so in their 
own. How happy was Mr. Soott, to find him¬ 
self once more in a home. Charlotte's attention 
to him was her crowning perfection in her hus¬ 
band's eyes, and even her own father, exacting 
as he was, was pleased to see her ministering 
kindly to his old friend. 

Alas, for poor little Anne Avelin! She found, 
too late, that her choice had been a fetal one for 
her own happiness. There was a heavy failure, 
a violent, self-inflicted death, and then Bertrand's 
name was spoken of no more. Anne found a 
home with the doctor, where he and Charlotte 
gave all the consolation which their tender hearts 
could suggest; and in time her tears were dried. 
She has found a new home with one whom she 
thinks has no equal except Dr. John. 


UNFEELING. 


A distinguished member of the Legislature 
was addressing a temperance society, and he got 
rather prosv, but showed no disposition to "let 
up," though the audience " waxed thin." 

Finally, the presiding officer got excited, and 
repairing to a friend of the speaker, inquired 
how much longer he might reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to speak. Whereupon die friend an¬ 
swered he didn't know; when he got on this 
branch of the subject he generally spoke a couple 
of bourn. 

" ThafH never do—I've got a few remarks to 
make myself," said the president; “ how shall I 
stave him off?" 

“ Well, I don't know. In the first place, I 
should pinch his leg; and then if he would not 
stop, sack a pin in it" 

The president returned to hie seat, and his 
head was invisible for a moment Soon after, 
he returned to the "brother" who had recom¬ 
mended the pin style of treatment, and said: 

" I pinched him, and he didn't take the least 
notice at all. I stuck a pin in his leg;, bat he 
didn't seem to care a darn; I crooked it in, and 
he kept spouting as hard as ever." 

"veryIfeely, said the wag; “that leg was 
cork!”—Taunton Reporter. 
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THE POET’S DflLOE. 

BT T. W. HIAQHBE, K. D. 


0, when my breast its final rest 
Shall seek in happy realms above, 

When free from ears and dark despair, 

My weary aoal shall sweetly shew 
The scenes of endless lore: 

Then make my glare by the briny ware, 
Beside some aarera deep and lone, 
Where man oan bring no renomed sting, 
Bat where the sea-birds nightly sing 
My dirge in sorrow’s tone! 

There lay my head, when I am dead. 

No step shall seek the lonely spot— 

Let none prepare to record there, 

A stone to breathe with flattery’s air 
A name to be fbrgot. 

Let none retrace with solemn lhee 
The joys of sonny hoars fled, 

When through the maee of pleasure’s ways 
My steps from soand db et e fron strays, 

By yoathfhl passion led. 

Bat this I claim, that when my frame 
Shall cease this weary, earthly strife, 

One sigh sincere—one heartfelt tear 
From memory’s fount shall then appear 
From one I loved in life! 


THE STUDENT’S RESOLVE. 


BT ORA OB FLBTCHRR. 


"Lroxabd," said Mrs. Hastings, entering 
her room with the air of one extremely fatigued; 
the person addressed, a tall, fine-looking young 
man, raised himself from his lounging portion 
on a sofa, took his eyes from the book he held in 
his hand, and tamed them towards his mother; 
" Leonard, your cousin Helen is coming this 
evening/' A shrug of the shoulders anaocmoed 
that Leonard had not lost the sense of hearing. 
“ So attend to me," remonstrated his mother; 
" there yon are reading again." 

“ I will attend to yon with pleasure," replied 
her son, rising to his feet, “ bat 1 was not aware 
that so unimportant an event required an unusual 
degree of attention." 

" Sfrrely you must know, Leonard, that I 
have been making preparations for her all the 
week, and I have now got everything unpacked 
and pat away except a large box of books which 
I intended arranging in her cases this mornmg, 
but Ann has just brought me word that the cook 
has scalded her hand, and I shall have to go 
down to the kitchen, so I want yon to assist mo 
a Utile." 

"What, in getting the dinner f* inquired her 


son. “ Realty I should be tety happy, weto not 
ay skill confined to consuming rather than pre¬ 
paring edibles." 

"Pshaw! I wish you to arrange those books, 
for I shall have no time. Ton are so fond of 
reading that I should imagine yon would like the 
employment." 

"Arrange a woman's library 1 Sentimental 
novels, albums, keepsakes, and five-votamed ro¬ 
mances ! Mother, you have sufficient ingenuity 
In devising punishments to fit you for a grand 
inquisitor. However, I obey." 

So saying, he proceeded to the room desig¬ 
nated by his mother, where, in a large box be¬ 
fore a bookcase, lay rather an extensive collec¬ 
tion of books. The room itself was am ex* 
tremety pleasant one. Large and airy, the win¬ 
dows curtained with lace, the floor oftvered with 
a soft, delicately tinted carpet, the walls adorned 
with a series of excellent engr a vi ng s and one or 
two paintings, a piano occupying a recess, a 
bird-cage hanging in the window, it seemed as 
pleasant a retreat as weary mortal could inhabits 

" Fond of birds,” said Leonard, glancing at 
the cage; "always my aversion, except those 
gorgeous-winged beauties which keep perpetual 
silence. A canary is a deafening little peek 
Italian songs, eh?” picking up a sheet of music 
from the piano; " probably Miss Helen manu¬ 
factures her own Italian. Let me see her books." 
Opening the case, he drew forth a volume of the 
Scottish Chiefs. "Just as I supposed," he said 
with a half smile; "music, birds and romances 
are a woman’s constant associates. What comes 
next ? Byron, with a mark at the * Two Fos- 
caxi!' You improve, Helen; I expected to 
hear yon quote the * Hours of Idleness' to me. 
Faust? and in the original? Ah, a blue! 1 
fancy I see her. Tall, straight, inky fingers, 
eyes in a ' fine frenzy rolling,' hair in disorder! 
I must lock up my books when I go down, for I 
can't afford to have them spoiled by a woman's 
molesting fingers. Abbot's Napoleon, and pretty 
well thumbed too; a hero worshipper, eh ? I'm 
agreed, provided she don't mistake me for a 
hero. Skaktpmrt, and underlined, as I live! 
This is more promising. Bulwer—there's the 
voman again—and Dickens too. Ill wager that 
this Dombey is blistered at 1 little Paul.' Just as 
I expected. A girl never reads Dickens without 
rarting it a point to shed tears. Mrs. Tighe's 
Psyche—that's good again. Intellectual Phi¬ 
losophy ! You must be a curiosity, my cousin, 
if your books are the index of your intellect. 
What's this? English history—Hume—unread, 
III wager. I never saw a woman yet who knew 
anything of history but what she learned in 
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Scott's morels. Well, well! I shall never finish 
my own reading, if I am to make comments on 
all these literary treasures; so mount up, poetry 
and prose, history and historical novel, to your 
places all, and let me entreat you so to enchant 
your mistress that she shall not attempt to en¬ 
chant me." 

And with a sigh of relief, Leonard resumed his 
lounge and his book until summoned to dinner. 

“ Ton will be here to receive Helen ?" said his 
mother, as she saw him preparing for a stroll 
when the meal was over. 

“ Not I, in fhith. 8he will be expecting to 
see me, and be arrayed in smiles and armed with 
soft speeches for an attack on my fortress. No, 
let me see her when she does not anticipate my 
eoming, and I warrant I shall take her at a dis¬ 
advantage." 

"Ton are uncharitable, Leonard," said his 
mother, with a smile. 

“ Uncharitable! A woman should never talk 
of charity until she makes her acquaintance. 
Don't scold, mother, I'm off; make my apolo¬ 
gies to the lair Helen, and say that business de¬ 
prived me of the pleasure of forming her ac¬ 
quaintance this evening. I shall see her in the 
morning." 

And see her he did—do not you also, dear 
reader?—standing yonder, on tiptoe, in the 
broad window-sill, feeding her birds and whis¬ 
tling to them like a school boy; an unfeminine 
accomplishment this, perhaps, but one in which 
Helen Grafton was proficient. Her light, elastic, 
graceful form, raised to its full height and not 
then attaining woman's middle stature, her 
short, thick curls clustering on her neck, her 
bright eyes raised, black and laughing, to her 
feathered pets, her fall crimson Ups, now puck¬ 
ered for a whistle, now opening with a song or 
a laugh, she seems altogether unlike either a 
blue or a sentimental damsel, but still to Leonard 
Hastings, who is pre determined to find fault, 
seems something worse than either. 

“ A romp—a young Amazon!" he muttered, 
as he came slowly up the garden-path. "I de¬ 
test a hoyden, but if I let her see it she will 
probably settle into a Madonna like repose, 
which in her would be still more unendurable. 
Ah, Fanny, you have spoiled me for all woman¬ 
kind!" 

This pathetic exclamation, which was uttered 
with a sigh so deep that it almost realized one's 
idea of a groan, requires, perhaps, some expla¬ 
nation. 

Leonard Hastings, who was now about twenty- 
three, had at the age of seventeen imagined him¬ 
self to be desperately enamored of one of his 


only sister's school-friends, who was about five 
years his senior. Like all boys of his age, he 
fancied his destiny was fixed by the first glance 
he caught of Fanny's eyes, and forthwith began 
to make himself appear excessively foolish. He 
wrote "sonnets to his mistress's eyebrow,' 
poems to her eyes, odes to her golden curls, en¬ 
graved her name on every tree within the circuit 
of his walks. 

Now Fanny Gray, besides being engaged be¬ 
fore she met this passionate youth, and therefore 
fancying herself secure, had a spice of the co¬ 
quette in her disposition, and seeing the impres¬ 
sion she produced, she sang to him, played for 
him, waltzed with him, rambled in the moon¬ 
light by his side, and finally listened to his 
declaration of undying love (which she wrote 
that night to her lover was filched partly from 
Byron, partly from Hamlet, and in part from dm 
stilted style in which he had ranted since he 
knew her) with a laugh, avowed her previous 
engagement, and called him a silly boy. The 
epithet stung him, and venting his rage only in 
the words “ false girl," uttered in a tone and an 
attitude worthy of Forrest, he left her. For 
weeks, he found his sole enjoyment to consist in 
repeating, “ Frailty, thy name is woman!” and 
in destroying those poetical effusions which had 
lately cost him so much time and trouble. 

Coming finally to the deplorable conclusion 
that his heart was broken, he took to Byron 
collars and heavy sighs, allowed his curls to 
grow long, and made an ineffectual effort to cul¬ 
tivate a moustache, which he fancied would im¬ 
part an interesting pallor to his complexion. At 
college he recovered his spirits sufficiently to al¬ 
low him to acquit himself creditably, studied law 
for a time after graduating, but finding that his 
heart was in danger of repairing the rupture it 
had sustained, he abjured Blackstone, returned 
home, revived his taste for sentimental and pas¬ 
toral poetry, and resolved to spend his life in 
seclusion. 

In this state of inglorious ease he had lived 
for several months, when the death of a relative 
imposed a new care on his mother, and Helen's 
appearance seemed likely to interrupt his schemes 
of indolent solitude. Having by dint of great 
effort transformed himself into a woman hater, 
he had resolved to dislike her; and though his 
first view of her convinced him of her beauty 
and graceful ways, he fortified himself still more 
strongly in his resolution to find fault. Accord¬ 
ingly, when introduced by his mother, he made 
her a Sir Charles Grandison bow, inquired after 
her health in the stiffest manner, as though his 
words were stayed with whalebones, remarked 
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on the beauty of the weather, and taking up his 
favorite book, began reading. 

Now Helen, having heard not a little of his 
story before her arrival, was neither disconcerted 
nor vexed by his want of politeness, but taking 
her work, seated herself by her aunt and began 
chatting in the most confidential and coaxing 
way in the world. Leonard's book puzzled him 
that morning; he could make no sense of it; 
and his mother being called from the room by 
household affairs, he found himself ere long en¬ 
gaged in a conversation with his cousin, more 
entertaining and less pedantic than any he had 
held with a woman for years. Not that they did 
not talk on his favorite topic, books , but that 
meeting a taste as delicate, a critical judgment 
as accurate as his own, he did not, as he was 
wont, offer his opinions as though they were 
Median laws and undisputable, but found him¬ 
self yielding and complying before he was 
aware. 

Asking her at last to sing to him, when she 
chose a song which Fanny had often warbled, he 
did not agonize his face, as had been his custom, 
“into more lines than are in the new map, with 
the addition of the Indies," nor, clapping his 
hands to his ears, rush frantically from the room, 
but standing quietly at Helen's side, began to 
have a dim idea that perhaps there were more 
Fannies in the world than one. What it was 
that induced him as he left the room to exclaim, 
“a heart as sound as a bell," with an inexpress¬ 
ible expression, I am puzzled to say. He found, 
however, that his solitary pursuits began to 
grow wearisome; even Spenser and a seat in the 
grass under his favorite elm, once his beau ideal 
of happiness, made him uneasy and discontented. 
He came at length to the conclusion that it 
would be an act of charity to sound Helen's un¬ 
derstanding, to find wherein she was deficient, 
and endeavor to supply her defects by his own 
superior wisdom. 

He commenced, therefore, to catechise her, 
but found to his surprise that in his favorite sub¬ 
jects she was as well versed as himself, and that 
her knowledge of abstruser topics was not so 
limited as he had thought to find it. He discov¬ 
ered that he had an original mind to deal with, 
many of whose workings were to him incom¬ 
prehensible. The more he studied it, the greater 
was his puzzle; and he gave up his laudable ef¬ 
forts at improvement, with a conviction that 
though he did not fully understand her, he un¬ 
derstood well that he was at last utterly, irre¬ 
trievably, passionately in love—a love that was 
no more like his former romantic, boyish fancy, 
than Fanny's blue eyes were like Helen's dark j 


iridf. With this important fact presenting itself 
to his consideration, he set about removing any 
unfavorable impression he might have produced 
on his cousin. He read to her, talked in a new 
style altogether, and never doubted that he was 
making rapid inroads on her heart. 

" Shall I read to you, Helen ?" he asked one 
day, when he found her intent upon her needle¬ 
work. 

“ Tes, if you will lay aside Thomson and find 
Miss Barrett." 

"What shall I read?” 

“ Whatever you please; there is no choice in 
Miss Barrett's writings." 

" You are enthusiastic, Helen. For my part, 
I prefer the * Seasons.'” 

“ Because you are a Vandal, a Goth. But go 
on reading." 

The piece Leonard selected was, " He giveth 
his beloved sleep." As he finished the second 
verse, he stopped. 

"I can imagine," said he, " what you would 
give to your beloved, Helen. * The poet's star- 
tuned harp,' would you not?" 

" No, certainly not,” she replied, without lift¬ 
ing her eyes; " but finish your reading—we will 
talk afterward." 

A sweet, full-toned voice, a deep appreciation 
of what he read, gave Leonard's reading a pe¬ 
culiar charm which lingered after he had con¬ 
cluded. Both sat silent for a few moments, 
when Helen asked suddenly: 

" What have you done all your life, Leonard ?'' 

" All my life!" he answered, laughing; " why, 
in the earlier part of my career I cried, laughed, 
kicked, and performed various other gymnastic 
exercises, to the great benefit of my constitution." 

“ I mean since you returned from college." 

His reply was not delivered as confidently as 
it had often been before, for he had an intuitive 
impression that Helen would not approve it. 

“ When I left college, I commenced studying 
law, tired of it, and am here." 

“ And why did you tire of it ?” 

"My dear cousin, law is a series of petty arti¬ 
fices for evading truth; lawyers are devoted to 
chicanery and trick.” 

" I beg your pardon. Brougham is a lawyer, 
and Webster another." 

“ Exceptions prove the rule, Hekn." 

“ I do not believe that. But what have you 
done at home ?" 

" Bead poetry, wrote it sometimes, and lost 
myself in reverie." 

" And you are contented ?” 

" Contented! with this lovely scenery around 
me, this most glorious sky over my head, the 
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water's rippling music in my ear, with you be¬ 
side me, Helen ? With my books, I should be 
contented to dream my life away here. Tou 
look grave, Helen." 

" I should not, perhaps," she answered, " for 
it is not my future you speak of. But it is not 
thus I should spend my life, were I a man. Tou 
asked me if I would endow my beloved with the 
poet's gifts. No, I told you. I would not while 
the 'senate's shout' lay still beyond." 

" I thought, Helen, that you liked poets." 

" And so I do. I admire no man more than 
him to whom God has vouchsafed the gift of 
song. But my admiration does not extend to 
those whom the world miscalls poets. The es¬ 
sence of poetry is sublimity, is it not ? And teU 
me if it be not more sublime to rush forward in 
the race of true ambition, to reach the goal most 
surely aud swiftly, and earn a name among the 
great, than to sit idling and dreaming in beau¬ 
tiful solitudes, scribbling pastoral idyls. Poetry 1 
I like the poetry of action and feeling. And how 
can a man write the poetry of action while he is 
inactive ? how the poetry of feeling when, apart 
from the world, his emotions are morbid, his 
passions unhealthy ?" 

“ Then you do not think a man Bhould be a 
poet?" 

" Yes; but not a mere rhymer, a versifier. 
His poetry should be that of energy, ambition, 
action. Repose is the luxury of age; action, 
he duty of the young. Shame on the man who 
wastes his youth in dreaming! he robs his age of 
its most precious privilege." 

"Tou are severe, Helen," said Leonard, rising 
slowly and with a white face. In an instant 
Helen was at his side. 

"I beg your pardon, Leonard," she said 
softly. " I have been talking of what I know 
nothing. I am very sorry." 

" Tou have spoken only the truth," was the 
slow answer. 

" I have offended you, Leonard—pray forgive 
me.” 

"Not offended, Helen, but wounded me 
deeply." 

He was gone before Helen could reply. For 
several days she saw him but little. His morn¬ 
ings were spent in his own room, and if he 
joined her as she sang in the twilight, he made 
not the most distant allusion to their conversa- 
ion. He called to her one morning as she ran 
past his window, and in a moment was at her 
side. 

" I leave this afternoon, Helen," he said. 

" Where are you going ?" 

"To the city.” 


"And why?" 

" To go to work—to retrieve my past er ro rs 
to make myself worthy of you, Helen." 

Helen’s color changed, and he went on, speak¬ 
ing passionately and fast. 

" I will not say I love you, Helen, for you can¬ 
not but know it. I will not ask you to promise 
yourself to me, for no one can feel more deeply 
than myself how unworthy I am of such a 
promise. Tour eyes tell me that when I prom 
myself capable of amendment, you will not re¬ 
ject me. God bless you, Helen 1" 

Once more a student, Leonard's progress was 
rapid. Independently of his great natural abil¬ 
ities, which were capable of attaining their object 
in any case, his love threw a radiance across hH 
way which dispelled every shadow. He began 
his career anew/ with the hope of pleasing and 
winning Helen. Long before the task was ac¬ 
complished, ambition had become its own "ex¬ 
ceeding great reward." Labor grew sweet for 
its own sake, and bis chief regret in looking 
back at his past life oeased to be that Helen was 
still beyond his reach, but that he had wasted In 
inactivity the time which would have enabled 
him to gain her without a new effort. And 
when, his probation ended, he was acknowledged 
the most promising lawyer of his day, he felt 
that even had Helen been ont of the question, the 
consciousness of his powers which he had 
gained would have amply repaid him fbr every 
exertion he had put forth. 

From this time, his progress was rapid. Called 
from one post of honor to another, his course 
was marked by a straightforward uprightness 
that met approbation from men of all parties. 
Directing his energies to the furtherance of right 
and justice, his eloquence became a weapon, 
broad as the shield of Hercules, pointed as St. 
George's lance, in the defence of liberty and law. 

Not till then did he renew his suit. He had 
seen Helen, but not often, since he had first left 
her, and never had he renewed tjhe subject then 
begun, for he had determined not to approach ha 
until he had abundant proof of his fitness. 

As for Helen, she had changed but little In 
Leonard's absence. No woman learns that she 
is beloved without becoming more lovely, and 
she, in the transition from seventeen to twenty- 
two, had bnt perfected her beanty. Watching 
his course with a pride that not even his moth¬ 
er's could surpass, she had the additional satis¬ 
faction of knowing that hers had been the power 
which had roused him from his lethargy—awa¬ 
kened that noble ambition without which man is 
bnt a mere machine. 
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"Have you seen the evening papers, Helen V 9 
naked Mrs. Hastings, approaching her nieee with 
them in her hand. They contain the announce¬ 
ment of the dose of the legislative session and 
one of Leonard's long speeches. He will be 
here to-morrow, probably." 

Taking the papers and retiring to her fevorite 
seat in the garden, Helen just avoided meeting 
Leonard, who, having started for home in the 
morning, had just arrived, dusty and tired, and 
impatient to learn his fate. Short, therefore, 
were his affectionate g reetin gs to his mother, and 
hasty his replies to her congratulatory questions. 
Learning Helen's occupation and whereabouts, 
fan sprang down the path in pursuit, and draw- 
fog the paper gently from her hands, playfully 
bade her listen to an oral report on a more inter- 
eating topic. 

“ You were my fooentive, Helen," he con¬ 
cluded, after a hasty sketch of his conduct 
“ But for you I should still have been dreaming 
under these old elms, and since you have thrown 
mo upon a rougher path, may I not hope that 
you will at least share it with met" 

And Helen's answer came, dear and distinct, 
and like Feme she smiled approval, and Leon¬ 
ard, clasping her in his arms, cried, with Harley 
I/Eetrange: “Blessed be the woman who 
smalts."_ 

AUNT LIZZIE’S COURTSHIP. 

“ Why, yon see, when my man came courtin' 
me, I hadn't the least thought of what he was 
after—not I. Jobie came to our house one 
night, after dark, and rapped at the door. I 
opened it, and sure enough there was Jobie. 
* Come in/ sez I; *take a cheer.' * No, Lizzie,' 
tez he, * I've come of an arrant, and I alwns do 
my arrauts fost.' * But you had belter come in 

and take a cheer, Mr. W-.' ‘No, I can't. 

The feet is, Lizzie, I've come on this ere courtin' 
business. My wife's been dead these three 
weeks, and everything's goin* to rack an' rain 
right along. Now, lizzie, if you're a* mind to 
have me, an' take cars of my house, an' my 
children, an' my things, tell me, and I'll come in 
an' take a cheer; if not. I'll get some one else tu.' 
Why I was skeerid and sed—* If you come on 
this courtin' business, oecne in. I must think 
eu't a little.' * No, I can't till I know. That's 
my arrant. And I can't sit down till my arrant's 
done.' ‘I should like to think on't a day or 
two.' ‘ Now you needn't Lizzie.' ‘ Well, Jo- 
bie, if I must, I most—so here's tn ye then.' So 

Mr. W-came in. Then he went after the 

squire and he married os right off, and I went 
home with Jobie that very night. I tell yon 
what it is, these long courtin's don't amount to 
nothing at all. Just as well to do it in a hurry." 
— •New York Mercury. 


Every woman is, or ought to be, more or less 
a child of beauty, and her occupations should 
not degrade her into a drudge. 


OUAlfcAN. 

One morning, at an inn in the south of Ireland, 
a gentleman travelling upon mercantile business 
came running down stairs a few minutes before 
the appearance .of the stagecoach, in which he 
had taken a seat for Dublin. Seeing an ugly lit¬ 
tle fellow leaning against the doorpost, with dirty 
face and shabby clothes, he hailed him and order¬ 
ed him to brush his coat. The operation pro¬ 
ceeding rather slowly, the impatient traveller 
cursed the ltzy valet for an idle, good-for nothfag 
dog, and threatened him with corporal punish¬ 
ment on the spot, if he did not make haste and 
finish his job well before the arrival of the coach* 
Terror seemed to produce its effect; the fellow 
finished the coat and then the Wowsers, with great 
diligence, and was rewarded with sixpence, 
which he received with a low bow. The gentle¬ 
man went into the bar, and paid his bill, just as 
the expected vehicle reached the door. Upon 
getting inside, guess his astonishment to find his 
friend the quondam waiter, snugly seated in one 
corner, with all the look of a person well used to 
comfort. After two or three hurried glances to 
be sure his eyes did not deceive him, he com¬ 
menced a confttsed apology for his blonder, 
condemning his own stupidity; bnt he was speed¬ 
ily interrupted by the other exclaiming, “ O. 
never mind, make no apologies—these are hard 
times, and it is well to earn a trifle in an honest 
way—I am obliged to you for your handsome 
fee for so small a job—my name, sir, is John 
Philpot Curran, pray what is yours?" The 
other was thunderstruck by the idea of such an 
introduction; but the drollery of Curran soon 
overcame his confusion; and the traveller never 
rejoiced less at the termination of a long journey, 
than when he beheld the distant spires of Dublin 
glitter in the light of the setting sun.— Mackenzie . 


ETIQUETTE OF TOTTING CARDS. 

When yon drop your piece of pasteboard any* 
where, even in the very genteeieet neighborhood, 
let it be a pieoe of pasteboard, and nothing 
more, except in being engraven with your name 
and address. Do not, at any rate, let your card 
be enamelled. The enamel is prepared from 
lead ; and the prooees of. applying it is stated, 
on good authority, to produce paralysis of the 
hands, and other miserable complaints, among 
the poor people engaged in this ridiculons manu¬ 
facture. A shiny card imports no lustre to the 
name upon it; but communicates an appearance 
of vulgar glitter to the table or shelf whereon it 
is deposited. If you rejoice in polish, concen¬ 
trate that quality on your manners, conversation 
and boots. In case you feel it absolutely necessary 
to display your taste in your visiting cards, have 
them embossed; and then it will be as well also 
for you to wear lace-collars and shirt-cuffs of the 
same material. But eschew those cards that are 
enamelled, and which, to the enlightened eye, 
are glazed with what maybe called a shine taken 
out of the health of unhappy victims afflicted 
with palsy and colic .—London Punch. 


A young person thinks it enough to do right. 
As he grows older, he finds it necessary to satisfy 
others that he has done so. Much of the time 
that might be spent in doing well must be used 
in securing evidence that we have not done ill. 
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LINES 

Written to accompany a gift of Longfellow'* Poenu . 
by d. o. STUBQ0. 

Take thou these pagesand if grief oppress 
Thy heart,—or if thy son! be full of joy— 

Or if to penshreness thou dost ineline— 

Or if thou lookest with tear-blinded eyes 
Upon the past,—or on the fatore gam— 

Their melody shall wait upon thy thoughts 
With gentlest ministrations! Thoa shalt M 
Thy sorrow chastened into happy tears; 

And joy shall like a lunar-rainbow crown 
Thy brows with richer beauty. Penshreness, 

That like an autumn twilight fills thy heart 
With shadowy enchantments, shall be turned 
Into an angel presence, bearing peaoe! 

As the spring calls up the buried flowers, 

Bo shall these songs call up thy burled past, 

Slaking its memory beautiful—like flowers! 

Great thoughts are here, thoughts which give such a light 
As that which kissed the pallid brow of Christ! 

Music is here,—rich as the voice of God; 

4nd if thou bringest an attentive ear, 

Thou shalt hear revelations. Listen, then! 

If music not the bride of prophecy? 

The swift intelligence that waits on love 
Delights in harmony. Poet and seer! 

These are the wedded oracles of Heaven, 

To whom the future lies in lucid light! 


THE GOVERNESS. 


BT MBS. MART M1TNAXD. 


“ Shall I open the window and let in the 
sunshine, Miss Mary * You will die if you sit 
here moping and fretting in this dark room.*’ 
“No, thank you, Jane. I am coming down 
to receive a visitor presently, and I prefer this 
room as it is.” 

“ Bat you don’t know how it breaks my heart 
to see you so sorrowful. All the fretting in the 
world wont bring the master back, and yet you 
let the grief wear your life out” 

“ I shall soon be better, Jane; only don’t tease 
me any more just now, for I have some papers 
to look over, and I cannot talk to you. You 
had better go down and tell the cook to prepare 
a luncheon for a gentleman who has had a long 
ride this morning.” 

“I wish you would eat something yourself, 
Miss Mary,” grumbled Jane, as she left the 
room. 

4 For a few moments Mary Stanford sat motion¬ 
less, with her hands pressed tightly over her eyes, 
as if to shut out light, and thought, and the re¬ 
membrance of her sorrow; and then she arose, 
and with a determined expression on her pale 
free, and in her sunken eyes, she approached a 
desk, unlocked it, and drew forth a large pack¬ 


age of papers. She shuddered as she toadied 
them; but the time had come when all finer 
feelings must be banished, and business—the 
cold, calculating business of the world—must he 
attended to. 

We must now leave her, bending sadly over 
her task, and give her a fuller in tro dnetkm to 
the reader. 

Her father, Thomas Stanford, Esq., or 8quhe 
Stanford, as he was most familiarly and com¬ 
monly called, was the only son of John Stan¬ 
ford, who had descended from a long line of 
Stanfords, all rich formers, and dwelling in that 
beautiful county, commonly called “ the garden 
of England.” For three generations the heirs to 
the Stanford estate had been “only sons,” and 
as each father in turn had left it to his child, en¬ 
riched and improved by good management and 
care, it was not to be wondered at that on his 
death-bed John Stanford left his son a richer in¬ 
heritance than had ever belonged to any one of 
their forefathers. 

But alas 1 for the honor of the old name and 
the old family, Thomas Stanford proved himself 
unworthy of the trust committed to his charge; 
and scarcely was the body of his deceased pa¬ 
rent consigned to the grave, ere he commenced a 
course of dissipation and extravagance that must 
have scattered the largest fortune in a few years. 
Twelve months after his father’s death, he mar¬ 
ried a beautiful girl; but whose chief charm, in 
his eyes, was her fortune—a very handsome one, 
by the way—end when united with her beauty 
| and amiable disposition, ought to have made him 
; a happy man. But increased wealth gave in- 
| creased motives for expenditure, and his poor, 
neglected wife soon had reason to repent her 
marriage with one who had captivated her foney 
and not her judgment 

Their beautiful home was a rendezvous for all 
the wild, careless young reprobates in the neigh¬ 
borhood, who found it exactly suitable to their 
taste and their convenience to “ drink Stanford's 
wines,” to “ride Stanford’s homes,” “eat Stair 
ford’s good dinners," aid to be waited upon by 
“ Stanford’s servants.” And even the petutilem 
younger sons of some of the neighboring nobili¬ 
ty did not think it beneath their dignity to hunt, 

| to gamble, to drink with “ Squire Stanford,”— 
even sometimes to borrow an “ odd fifty,” wall 
knowing that their careless host would never 
demand payment. 

Poor Mm. Stanford dragged out a mieermbto 
existence; outwardly surrounded with all Ufft 
comforts, inwardly pining for rest and quietness. 
Of four beautiful children, one only remained to 
bless her with its innooent love and fond caress- 
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m; and when, after thirteen jean of misery, she 
was about to leave the scene of her wretched¬ 
ness, the thought of this child and her uncertain 
late, was all that could bring back her thoughts 
to earth. 

She died, and for a time there was peace in 
the noisy mansion; and Stanford shunned his 
dissolute companions, and wore some outward 
appearance of regret; but when the first shock 
was over, he stifled the reproaches of conscience 
by plunging deeper than ever in those intoxicat¬ 
ing pleasures that eventually proved his ruin. 
Gambling had become his favorite passion, and 
nothing but his skill and extraordinary success 
could possibly have enabled him to keep up the 
appearance he had always done, or surround 
himself with those luxuries that were necessary 
to his very existence. He had his little girl in¬ 
structed by competent teachers, but kept her 
entirely secluded, rarely seeing her himself, and 
never allowing strangers to behold her if he 
could prevent it 

His affairs gradually grew from bad to worse. 
He waa deeply involved in debt and having al¬ 
ways despised agriculture, and neglected his 
estate, he had no resources when once his money 
was spent The estate .itself was deeply mort¬ 
gaged, and for several yean, Thomas Stanford’s 
lifo was a miserable straggle to keep up appear¬ 
ances and baffle creditors. 

Meanwhile, his daughter was growing up to 
womanhood, and not all her seclusion or retire¬ 
ment could prevent the neighbors knowing that 
she, who should have been the heiress of the 
beautiful old estate, was both lovely and ami¬ 
able, though^dowerless and unprovided for; and 
deep was the sympathy felt for the motherless 
daughter. But Mary sought no one’s society; 
absorbed in her cares and anxieties, she sighed 
not to mingle with those happier than herself, 
and was content to hide herself from the sight 
of inquisitive eyes, within the walls of her be¬ 
loved home, occupied in devising plans for coun¬ 
teracting the destructive effects of her father’s 
misguided course. But an end was most unex¬ 
pectedly put to all her hopes and fears relative 
to her unfortunate parent. Thomas Stanford 
left a boon companion’s house late one night, 
more than half intoxicated, and at noon, next 
day, was carried to his home a mutilated corpse! 

Poor Mary! It was but the realization of her 
worst fear, and though stunned by the shock, it 
could scarcely be said to be unexpected by her. 
She shut herself up in silence and darkness, to 
indulge, undisturbed, her feelings of horror and 
grief for her parent’s untimely end; but the im¬ 
perious call of business summoned her from this 


solitude, and she at once found herself called on 
to superintend the arrangement of affairs, thrown 
by carelessness and neglect into almost inextri¬ 
cable confusion. 

Thomas Stanford had made no will—at first, 
considered somewhat strange, but when his ac¬ 
counts were examined more closely, not to be 
wondered at Dissipation and extravagance 
had left him nothing to bequeath, and as Mary 
turned over pile after pile of unreceipted bills, 
bonds and notes, the conviction came gradually 
upon her that she waa utterly destitute. It need¬ 
ed but one more blow, and her cup of sorrow 
was frill; and that blow was not long in coming. 

Pale, harassed, and worn out with care and 
anxiety, she met her lawyer on the day the read¬ 
er is first introduced to her. Even he, cold- 
hearted old man as he was, was touched with the 
sad and careworn look of his young client, and 
hastened over the unpleasant details of the late 
Squire’s affairs as quickly as possible. 

“And now, my dear young lady, I must hast¬ 
en to the conclusion of my errand, and fulfil a 
promise I made to a friend of yours.” 

“A friend of mine, Mr. Thomson 1 I know 
very few people, and fewer friends.” 

“ Ton know 8ir Thomas Dashwood’s son 1” 

“ To my sorrow; but I trust he is not the 
friend you allude ta?” 

“It is, indeed; and though a person little 
used to love affairs, I am commissioned to make 
you an offer of his hand and heart” 

“ Is this an insult, Mr. Thomson ?” 

The young girl was very pale, and there was 
something in her tone that startled the old man. 

“My dear lady, you must not be too hasty. 
Young Dashwood makes you an offer that half 
the girls in the county would jump at It is dis¬ 
interested, too; for I suppose you know in what 
position be stands in regard to this house and 
property, and all it contains ?” 

“ What can Gregory Dashwood potoibly have 
to do with my father’s house ?” And even while 
she spoke a conviction of the truth caused her to 
tremble and sink half fainting into the chair. 

“For many years your late father had no claim 
on this property whatever, and at the present time 
Gregory Dashwood is foe owner of every inch 
of land, every animal on the place, every article 
of furniture in the house, the pictures, the plate, 
and even your jewelry and ornaments.” 

For a few moments she sat gazing on her com¬ 
panion, as if stupified with the overwhelming 
intelligence he had communicated; then came 
the full sense of her position, and with it cour¬ 
age and strong resolution to meet her fete. Ris¬ 
ing, with dignity^ t ebpweQ^^#|^ lawyer. 
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"Our conference to ended, sir. Had I been 
aware of my true position, it would never have 
taken place/’ 

“ One word. Miss Stanford, before we part: 
What answer shall I take back to the young 
gentleman whose, proposal I hare laid before 
you V* 

The angry color flushed the girl’s fair feoe> 
and her dark eyes flashed, as resting her hand 
on the door, she turned to her oempankm: 

“ Tell him the daughter of the man he rob¬ 
bed and murdered despises him and hk offer; 
that sooner than become his wife she would beg 
her bread from door to door, or be the willing 
slare of the hardest taskmaster; and tell him,” 
and here she lowered her voice until it was a 
harsh whisper,—” tell him that with his ill-gotten 
gains he will receive the orphan’s curse.” 

Five minutes after, Mary lay fainting and in¬ 
sensible on her chamber floor, but ere the sun 
rose on the morrow, the last of the Stanfords 
went forth from the old mansion a destitute and 
penniless orphan. 

In a splendid chamber of Sir Thomas Dash- 
wood’s magnificent country house, were seated 
two persons in deep convenation—they were 
the heir and Lawyer Thomson. The young man 
was negligently dressed, but them was enough 
of studied carelessness in his attire, to display 
the foppish follower of fashion. The costly 
dressing-gown and richly embroidered slippers, 
the downy so& cushions and the embroidered 
handkerchief, were in keeping with the well- 
known character of the man; wealthy, effemi¬ 
nate, with luxurious tastes and no principle, 
curing for no one’s sac ri fices so that his comforts 
were not abridged, for no one’s feelings, so that 
his whims were not thwarted. 

At the moment he is iatrodaoed to the leader, 
Gregory Dashwood was in a most ungovernable 
fit of passion; and even the old lawyer drew 
back in al arm at the fearful ^change that came 
over his companion on the history of Ms 

unsuccessful interview with Mary. 

“ And that is the retain for all my patience, 
for all my anxiety about that haughty beauty ? 
but she shall learn that I am not to be thwarted 
so. Fool that I was not to have turned old 
Stanford out long ago, and then her fether’s au¬ 
thority would have compelled that proud girl to 
listen to me 1” 

Gregory Dashwood felt very irritable, and as 
a soother, be sprang up hastily from his seat, 
and opening a closet, poured out and drank off 
several glasses of wine. 

“Help yourself, Thomson,”he at last said, 


setting the rich stand and glasses on the table, 
and walking hastily np and down the room. 

The exercise gave him resolution; for, with 
an exclamation that caused Mr. Thomson to 
spill the wine he was in the act of carrying to 
his lips, the young man stopped before him, 
saying: 

“ She shall be mine in spite of all her daring 
speeches and proud scorn 1 I swear she shall! 
and I will never rest until my oath is fulfilled.” 

“ I should advise you to be satisfied with what 
you have got, and comfort yourself with the 
thought that, if Bhe has scorned you, yon have 
consigned her to poverty.” And Lawyer Thom¬ 
son held up Ms third glass of wine, and admired 
its bright sparkle as the light shone through it. 

“What is all of old Stanford’s property to 
me V he asked, as he turned from a long gave 
out of the window. “Look there,” he added, 
drawing aside the curtains, and pointing with 
his white hand to the magnificent landscape be¬ 
yond. “ Think you the heir of yon broad acres 
cares aught for the paltry farm of the old spend¬ 
thrift 1 Ton might know me better, Thomson. 
But I love that proud, pale girl, and at this mo¬ 
ment would sacrifice half my inheritance could 
I make her mine.” 

“ The greater foot you,” said the old lawyer, 
angrily. “ Why did you not strive to win her 
good will, instead of making her hate you, by 
leading her father to destruction 1 Ton have 
destroyed your own plans by your headstrong 
foolishness,” 

“ It was your advice, and to you I am indebt¬ 
ed for my good fortune,” was the still more angry 
answer. 

Lawyer Thomson went away highly displeas¬ 
ed, while Gregory again flung himself on his 
velvet couch to deliberate on the most effectual 
method of getting the orphan into his power. 

Pity that so fine a face should become wrin¬ 
kled and prematurely old by such wearying and 
perplexing thoughts; pity that such a bright 
intellect should become enfeebled and debased 
by the destroying influence of profligate habits ; 
pity, ten thousand pities, that the glorious, the 
immortal soul, once innocent and pure, should 
become sullied, darkened, perhaps lost, through 
a blind and headlong pursuit of pleasure! 

“ I have beard of a governess today, girls, 
that will salt us admirably,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bancroft Adams, as she entered her daughters’ 
room on her return from paying some friendly 
visits. 

“ Who is shot” “ Where did you find her V‘ 
exclaimed both the young todies at once. 
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“My friend, Mr*. Lapointe, heard of her 
through some acquaintance of ben, in tome on** 
of-the-way place down in Kent; and aa she knew 
we wanted a governtss, the let me know at once, 
and I hare eent to secure her." 

“ Ie she young 1" asked both the daughters in 
a breath. 

“ 1 don't know, I am sue; some poor farm¬ 
er's daughter, I believe; educated altogether be¬ 
yond her station, and now obliged to get her own 
bring." 

“ O, some great awkward country girl, I sup¬ 
pose," said Miss Sophia Adams, taming to her 
mirror, and finishing the arrangement of her 
numerous ringlets with much satisfaction. 

“ With such a healthy red face that it will he 
perfectly distressing to-look at her," drawled 
Miss Almira Adams, gracefully felling hack on 
her conch, and holding her salts in her hand foe 
fear she should require diem. 

"Never mind, eo as she has not got red four," 
laughed Miss Sophia. 

This was a very spiteful speech, for Miss Al¬ 
mira's great trouble in this world was the color 
sad quality of her tresses. 

"I hope she will have decent looking hands 
and feet; for if there is one thing 1 dislike worse 
than another, it is a coarse fat hand and a great 
clumsy shoe." 

Now if Miss Almira's obstinate red locks gave 
her endless trouble and anxiety, not less did So¬ 
phia's provokingly plump fingers occasion an 
aidless annoyance to their fair owner. 

The former spent two-thirds of her pocket 
money in procuring the most celebrated prepara¬ 
tions for the improvement of her hair; the latter 
almost ruined herself in the purchase of kid 
gloves and satin slippers. But alas 1 for their 
laudable endeavors, the ungrateful tresses of fer 
one persisted in standing up rough all oper her 
head, or hanging in ragged looking curb on 
either tide of her face; and the equally obstinate 
hands of the other continued to burst through 
all restraint, and at last began to grow purple, 
as if with suppressed anger at such treatment. 
These unceasing annoyances had a very injuri¬ 
ous effect upon the temper of the young ladies, 
and m at eri al ly assisted time in robbing them of 
their youthful charms. 

Mrs. Bancroft Adams was a widow, and hav¬ 
ing four daughters to dispose of, and not a very 
huge fortune at her command, she very wisely 
disposed of her house in London, and took up 
her residence in a fashionable resort for aristo¬ 
cratic invalids, whop the beauty of the scenery 
was only surpassed by the beneficial effects of 
fee Springs; where there were delightful oppor¬ 


tunities for fishing or flirtation, for following the 
hounds for a day, or securing an eligible partner 
for life. 

Mrs. Bancroft Adams was a most admirable 
manager, and with her very moderate fortune 
she contrived to keep up a very extensive ap¬ 
pearance, so much so that most persons believed 
fee Misses Adams to be almost heir e s s es. But 
in spite of all the traps and snares laid to catch 
unwary partners, the young ladies were still 
single, and likely to remain so. Of course this 
only relates to the two already introduced to the 
reader, the remaining pair bring yet confined to 
fee school room, and not supposed to indulge in 
anticipations of partners and pin money. 

Now Mrs. Bancroft Adams might have lived 
forever at this fashionable idling place, and been 
no nearer the accomplishment of her object than 
at first, but for one lucky circumstance—she bad 
an aunt, and this aunt was wealthy, rheumatic 
and fanciful, and annually made her nieoe's house 
her home at the season when the Springs were 
the gayest In addition to her wealth, her rheu¬ 
matism and ill temper, this lady was the widow 
of Sir Bichard Walbridge, and a sort of female 
guardian to the young hrir of Walbridge Manor, 
who, though several years past his majority, still 
showed his uncle's widow the same attention, 
respect and obedience he had rendered her in his 
boyhood. And if there was one week spot in 
old Lady Waibridge's heart, it was love and ad¬ 
miration for the handsome young man, who was 
unto her even as a son. 

As fee young baronet always accompanied his 
aunt in her annual visit to the Springs, and spent 
the principal part of his time in Mrs. Bancroft 
Adams's pretty parlors, it was fee means of 
bringing that enterprising lady under the notice 
of many who otherwise would have remained in 
blissful ignorance of her existence. When the 
party from the “Bancroft House" were seen on 
the beach, or enjoying the afternoon promenade 
in the “^venue," all were delighted to claim 
acquaintance with the fortunate Mrs. Adams, as 
such an acquaintance was certain to lead to aa 
introduction to Lady Walbridge, and from her 
to the handsome young Sir Richard, on whose 
arm the eld lady always leaned. 

At the timowhen this interesting family were 
introduced to my readers, they were busy in a 
thousand prspaiations for the expected arrival 
of their annual guests j hence the anxiety about 
a governess to take care of fee two wild young 
hoydens in the nursery, who were Lady Wal- 
bridge's special aversion, and who repaid her 
dislike wife interest whenever opportunity offer¬ 
ed. Then the young ladies Md quantities of 
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mantua-making and millinery to attend to, hi 
expectation of the approaching gaiety; and the 
great chamber had to be newly furnished through¬ 
out, as such changes pleased their visitor when 
abroad, however averse she was to making them 
in her own beautiftil home. 

Amid all this confusion, the arrival of the 
new governess was anxiously looked for and 
impatiently hurried. But alas for the disap¬ 
pointments we meet with in this world, scarcely 
had the stranger entered their doors ere the whole 
family would have given half they possessed to 
have found some reasonable excuse for hurrying 
her away again. The most hideous monster 
entering their home could not have caused more 
dismay in the hearts of the Misses Adams and 
their mama, than did the coming of that beau¬ 
tiful governess. 

“ She can't stay here, mama, that’s certain,” 
said Miss Sophia, as die three met in conclave 
soon after the stranger’s arrival. 

“But I have no time to look np another, and 
yon know how Laura and Julia will act when 
Lady Walbridge comes; besides, there’s such 
quantities of sewing to be done that I really do 
not think it best to send her away, setting aside 
offending Mrs. Lapointe, after she has taken so 
much trouble for me. O no, it will never do to 
let her go away; the only thing we can do is to 
keep her shut np in the nursery all the time they 
are here. Ton know Aunt Walbridge never 
goes there.” 

“ O, she will be sure to go if we don’t want 
her to,” exclaimed Almira, crossly. 

“I think mama’s plan the best after all; so 
don’t look so Bulky about it, Mira, even if she 
is beautiful, and has magnificent hair.” 

“ I’m sure she is not such a beauty as all that, 
even if she has white satin hands and a foot like 
an opera dancer,” was Almira’s cutting reply. 

Poor Mary Stanford! her office was no sine¬ 
cure in the establishment of Mrs. Adams; bat, 
strange to say, from the two youngest she re¬ 
ceived the only comfort her situation produced. 
Completely fascinated by foe beauty and win¬ 
ning manners of their new governess, Laura and 
Julia Adams yielded her obedience and respect, 
such as they had never before condescended to 
bestow on any one; and under her carefhl train¬ 
ing and Distraction, they no longer filled foe 
house with noise and confusion, but studied and 
played as young ladies should. 

Had it not been for her unfortunate good 
looks, Mrs. Adams could have found it in her 
heart to love the new governess, who had wrought 
so agreeable a change in her hopefhl daughters; 


but it was out of the question to encourage so 
dangerous a rival to her older girls, consequently 
the lonely orphan was kept constantly employed 
in the children’s room, and treated almost like a 
prisoner. 

To one accustomed to freedom, such treatment 
would have been intolerable; but Mary Stanford 
bad always been a recluse, and though she had a 
few recollections of stolen freedom, a a will ap¬ 
pear presently, yet on the whole confinement did 
not affect her very severely. 

The intermediate time between her father's 
death and when we again meet her, had been 
passed at a quiet country parsonage, where her 
time had been fully employed in taking care of 
half a dozen little children, and nursing back to 
health their invalid mother. Having become 
necessary to the comfort of the family, she 
would probably never have left them, but for 
that “ destiny ” that Byron speaks of, that takes 
awayour right or power to do always as we wish. 
This destiny came to Miss Stanford in the shape 
of the dissolute Gregory Dashwood, who having 
discovered her retreat, commenced a series of 
persecutions that eventually drove her away from 
her kind friends—a course of conduct that occa¬ 
sioned her much suffering at the rime, bat which 
afterwards proved to be the best thing that could 
have happened to her, and the very worst for the 
success of her enemy’s plans. 

True, all looked dark on her first arrival at 
“Bancroft House,” but hope did not desert her 
even under her accumulated discomforts, and 
she still looked forward to a brighter day. The 
Misses Sophia and Almira would fain have grat¬ 
ified their ill nature and jealousy by openly dis¬ 
playing their dislike to the beautiful governess; 
but there was something in her manners, her 
voice, her dress, and her stately, reserved air, 
that forbade all freedom, and kept them well in 
check. 


Their only satisfaction was In keeping her so 
busy that it was next to impossible to find time 
to attend to her own attire; but with all their 
contrivances, the beautiful braids were still 
wound gracefully round the loveliest head in the 
world; the same black dress was still worn with 
the same matchless ease and elegance; and 
worse than all, the little white hands became 
even smaller and whiter the longer their mistress 
was a prisoner. 

“I never did hear the equal of that girl’s im¬ 
pudence,” exclaimed Miss Almira, as she burst 
into the room where her mother and sister were 
very busy in putting np muslin drapery on an 
old-fashioned square bedstead. 

“What is the matter now 1” asked the mother. 
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" Why, you know they are coming to morrow, 
and here is my blue dress not done; and that 
girl, with all the airs in the world, says that she 
has more to do now than she can do, without 
neglecting the children. And when I told her 
she must leave everything, she had the imperti¬ 
nence to say that she certainly should not under¬ 
take it/’ And quite out of breath and temper, 
Miss Almira sank into a chair and cried for 
vexation. 

" Why don't you do it yourself, or wear anoth¬ 
er to morrow 1" asked Sophia, highly amused at 
her sister's vexation. 

" O, you know I like blue so well, and I left 
this to foe last to as to get foe p ret ti e st pattern, 
and now that lazy thing wont help me to finish 
It. It is too badi" And Miss Almira's tears 
streamed afresh at foe annoying thought. 

" There, don't be such a baby, for pity sake: 
Bed hair is bad enough, hut red eyes are dread¬ 
ful.” And Miss Sophia indulged in a hearty 
laugh, while her sister flounced out of foe room 
in a towering passion. 

The long talked of visitors came according to 
appointment, and were met by foe mother and 
daughters with overwhelming kindness, and the 
most officious display of respect. Even Miss 
Almira was all smiles and blushes; for happily 
ahe had taken her sister's advioe, and foe much 
coveted blue dress adorned her little pinched 
figure. 

After seeing his aunt safoly installed in her 
new home, foe young baronet took leave of her 
and proceeded to his boarding place, leaving 
foe young ladies in ecstades at foe “ great Im¬ 
provement in his looks,” and “ foe elegant taste 
he always displays in his dress,” " foe rich tinge 
of brown on his cheek,” and " foe delightM set 
of his Paris coat” 

"Yes, he looks very well,” said Lady Wal- 
bridge, with a little laugh to herself. "Love 
agrees with him, I think.” 

" Love! Why, aunt, who is he in love with ?” 
exclaimed all three ladies at once. 

" O, I don't know much about it; but I sup¬ 
pose you will find it all out some time, girls; so 
give me my embroidery frame and my bag of 
sQks, and don’t talk any more about my neph¬ 
ew.—Have you got a governess to keep Jack 
and Tom in order 1” foe asked, after a few min¬ 
utes’ silence, during which foe young ladies had 
been deliberating on foe news they had just 
heard. 

"O yes,” said Mrs. Adams; "and they are 
so improved you would hardly know them.” 

"Bring them down,” was foe laconic reply. 

And forthwith foe young ladies with foe mas¬ 


culine tides were brought down and presented to 
their relative, who laid down her work, took off 
her spectacles, and drawing them close to her, 
examined them very minutely with her little 
black eyes. 

" Very much improved, I must say,” was the 
first remark. " Who is your governess V* she 
added, turning to her niece. 

" Only a poor country girl that a friend re¬ 
commended to me,” was Mrs. Bancroft Adams's 
answer, as she mentally framed some excuse for 
complying with foe next request. 

" I should like to see her, only I know she 
must be as ugly as sin, or you would not take 
her.” And then foe old lady laughed her little 
laugh. 

" O no, indeed, ma'am, she is not ugly,” said 
Julia, eagerly. 

" She is very pretty indeed, ma'am,” said 
Laura. 

Lady Walbridge, evidently pleased at foe 
change in their manners, asked them to sit down 
beside her and wind her silks, and tell her all 
about foe new teacher. 

Burns says our best laid plans are apt to be¬ 
come disarranged, and daily experience proves 
foe truth of his assertion—at least, Miss Almira 
Adams would have willingly joined in foe poet's 
opinion. It was vexatious, after all her trouble 
and pains, to find her deep laid schemes thus 
cruelly frustrated. In vain were all her studied 
charms, her well learned quotations, her blue 
dress and her bluer ribbons; there was not a 
hope left to cheer her that foe young baronet 
might yet be hers; and foe more she reflected on 
what Lady Walbridge had said, foe more gloomy 
became her prospects. 

It was well for all parties that the young lady 
did not know foe exact state of the young gen¬ 
tleman's love affairs; but of that, we shall give 
more hereafter. 

With foe true spirit of a philosopher, after her 
first ebullition of disappointment, Miss Almira 
consoled herself that" nobody knew of that dis¬ 
appointment; and if she could not catch Sir 
Richard, there were other young baronets equal¬ 
ly rich, if not equally handsome.” And so she 
put on a brighter blue dress and adorned her 
" rosy locks ” with wreaths of " forget-me-not,” 
and seated herself in foe drawing-room with her 
vinaigrette and foe last "Lady's Own.” 

For several days after her arrival. Lady Wal¬ 
bridge made anxious inquiries about foe " gov¬ 
erness but finding that she was to be invisible, 
she very quietly walked up to foe school room 
one morning, and surprised Mary in foe midst 
of writing-books, slates, grammars, samplers, 
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dictionaries, etc., not to mention half a dozen 
cambric handkerchiefs she had asked Sophia to 
hem for her on the previous day, and which she 
very unceremoniously told the young stranger 
to put down. 

"If you are going to sew for me, do some¬ 
thing that will help me. I have just commenced 
a slipper for my nephew, and you may take the 
mate if you will. I suppose you can embroid¬ 
er ?" she asked, looking with much complacency 
on the fair young face that flushed and paled 
under her searching glance. 

Mrs. Bancroft Adams's exclamation was a 
strange mingling of horror and astonishment, 
as two hours afterwards she opened the school¬ 
room door and beheld her titled relative in close 
conversation with the dreaded governess; each 
bnsily employed on the dainty, fancy work in 
her hand, while the little girls were attentively 
studying their tasks. Remonstrance was use- 
lew ; so she could only shut the door, and walk 
tragically into her daughters' room, and inform 
them of their defeat. 

“ Just as I said," exclaimed Almira. 

“ Did you ever know such a provoking old 
thingechoed Miss Sophia. “ The next thing 
she wil have her down in the parlor to play for 

BBT* 

. Faithful prophet! That very evening the old 
lady desired that Miss Stanford might be sum- 
mimed to the drawing-room, and for two hours 
the beautiful girl sat at the instrument playing 
pieee after piece to gratify her new Mend. One 
drop of sweet alone remained in the cup of the 
baffled schemers—not a visitor came in during 
the evening, and Sir Richard was otherwise en¬ 
gaged, and could not come to call on his relative. 

The next morning Lady Walbridge expressed 
it as her opinion that the children and their gov¬ 
erness ought to go out into the air more than 
they were in the habit of doing; and as there 
was no time like the present, they had better go 
at once. 

“Poor sicklydooking things! shut up in a 
nursery forever; and that pale girl, too! They 
must not stop in another hour." And in her 
excitement about it, the old lady made a mis¬ 
take in her pattern. 

Mm. Adams made so many excuses that at 
last the children were compelled to remain at 
home; but Miss Stanford “must go;" so poor 
Mary mechanically pot on her bonnet and man¬ 
tle, and obeyed the command. 

A great change had come over the governess 
since the arrival of the new guest at Bancroft 
House. The children hardly understood her, so 
strangely did she look and talk at times ,* and 


then the blunders she made in their lessons, the 
mistakes in her sewing; it was unaccountable* 
And there waaas puzzling things happened that 
the little sharpoyea did not spy out; the trem¬ 
bling of the little hands that held the velvet 
slipper; the sudden start and quick throb of ttaa 
heart at the sound of a strange voice; the tears 
and sobs that were smothered in the pillow, lest 
watchful ears should hear; the sigh of mental 
anguish, and the convulsive clasping of the thin, 
white hands. 

Slowly and unheedingly Mary Stanford wan¬ 
dered along a quiet, shady path that led to the 
grounds of a neighboring gentleman; and as 
she walked, tears, bitter tears, rolled down her 
cheek and fell on her gloved hand. It was a 
bright sunny morning—the prelude to a very 
warm day ; but the flowers bloomed brightly by 
the wayside, and all nature looked fresh and 
beautiful after the pleasant showers on the previ¬ 
ous evening. The young girl alone looked and 
as she slowly pursued her way, musing on the 
thousand disagreeables that she was called on 
daily to encounter. 

She had been out nearly half an hour, and 
was in the act of taming to retrace her steps, 
when she suddenly encountered the hated figure 
of Gregory Dash wood standing directly in her 
path. For an instant the was paralyzed with 
terror and surprise, and then summoning oour- 
age, attempted to walk fast, but was instantly 
prevented by his catching her hand forcibly in 
his. 

“ Ton shall not escape me this time!" he ex¬ 
claimed, savagely. “ I have had too long a 
search to lose sight of yon again; so keep quiet 
and listen to what I have to tell yon." 

Useless command to tell her to “ keep quiet! 
—she could not have spoken then if her lifo de¬ 
pended on-the utterance of a word. 

“ I have sworn yon shall be my wife, Mary 
Stanford—sworn it when I loved yon! I hate 
you now; but I will yet keep my oath to pun¬ 
ish your obstinacy. Do yon hear me V* he 
shoated, enraged at her silence and deathly 
look. “Do yon hear me, I say %—you shall be 
my wife!" 

He wrung the hand he held with such an ago¬ 
nizing pressure that the spell that held her waa 
broken, and she screamed aloud with almost 
maniacal violence. 

Again and again that fearful sound rang 
through the hills and woods around, but eve the 
last echo died in the distance, a third actor ap¬ 
peared on the spot. Three hasty steps brought 
him to where they stood, and it needed bat one 
glance at Mary's face to make him catch her in 
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Kris arms, So tear bar from tbs clasp of her in- 
suiter, and to strike him to the earth. 

"Mary 1 my Mary !—*found at last!" was the 
rejoicing, thankful exclamation of the stranger, 
as he gased on the pale feature* resting on his 
bosom. 


" Quite a romance, I declare," said Mrs. Ban¬ 
croft Adams, as the whole party were gathered 
in her parlor that fine summer’s morning; "but 
I should like to know where you first became 
acquainted ?" 

“ Our first meeting was a very sad one. Miss 
Stanford was at her mother’s grave, almost the 
only place she visited outside of her father’s 
house.’’ And the young baronet tried to com¬ 
pose the joyous expression of his countenance 
into more solemnity, and failed. 

“Was Miss Stanford the lady you meant, 
aunt, when you said Sir Richard was in love?" 
asked Almira, who could not yet believe the new 
state of things was possible. 

“ I did not say be was in love positively, and 
oertainly I did not allude to Miss Stanford, not 
being aware they had ever met before to-day." 

That evening Mary walked with her lover in 
the little garden of Bancroft House, and all the 
mysteries of their separation were talked over 
wad explained. 

** I have searched untiringly for you, and had 
almost given up the hope of ever finding you; 
Vat it appears that your enemy had better sue- 
se es t here, don’t tremble,’’ he continued, as 
Mazy dung closer to his arm. " Ton are mine 
bow, and the blessed privilege to protect you is 
mine, also.’’ 

Mary Stanford remained at Bancroft House 
until Lady Walbridge departed for her own 
beautiful home, and then the fair orphan accom¬ 
panied her as the betrothed wife of Sir Richard. 

It was a new and delightful life she now en¬ 
tered upon, worth living seventeen unhappy 
years to enjoy. The perfect elegance and repose 
that surroundqf her in her kind friend’s home 
suited the calm, peaceful tastes she had imbibed 
in her unhappy childhood. The watchful, ten¬ 
der care of the good old lady was grateful to 
the heart pining for a mother's love; and the 
devotion of her lover filled up the measure of 
her happiness. 

We will not enter into the particulars of the 
wedding, which was celebrated at Lady Wal- 
Mdge’s house, and in a style of splendor suit¬ 
able to the rank and wealth of the bridegroom. 
The bride was magnificently dressed, and looked 
“angelic," as an enthusiastic young lady was 
heard to remark. It is as well to mention that 
10 
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this young lady was accompanied by her lover, 
and consequently had no cause to find fault 
with the bright prospects of our heroine. Some 
others were not so well pleased, and not a few 
were known to have said that “ Miss Stanford 
was altogether beneath Sir Richard," and that 
“ it was a very unsuitable match," and that " it 
was just like one of old Lady Walbridge’s no¬ 
tions," and many other kind comments, not one 
of which ever occasioned the principal parties 
concerned a serious thought. Nor was there 
much disappointment manifested when Mrs. 
Bancroft Adams begged to be excused from at¬ 
tending the ceremony, her whole household be¬ 
ing plunged in the depths of the most delightful 
confusion in preparing for Miss Almira’s mar¬ 
riage with “ Gregory Dashwood, only son of Sir 
Thomas Dashwood," the good lady wrote to her 
astonished relatives. 


Mazy shuddered, and felt half inclined to ac¬ 
quaint poor Almira with her lover's real charac¬ 
ter; bat L&dy Walbridge would not allow of 
any such interference. 

"All the girl wants is to get married; she has 
no heart to break, and I can imagine no severer 
punishment for him than to be tied to such a 
wife. Of course he thinks she has money, and 
that disappointment will not add much to his 
happiness." 

Mary could have found it in her heart to have 
pitied them both; but she knew her kind inten¬ 
tions would be suspected, and prudently allowed 
things to take their own course. 

Our story is almost finished. Sfr Richard 
never ceased to rejoice over the happy chain of 
circumstances that had blessed him with so good 
and beautiful a wife. Mary was happy in her 
married life; so happy that the sad events of 
her childhood and youth seemed like some for¬ 
gotten dream in the blissful reality of the pres¬ 
ent. For fear our readers should doubt this, we 
will give them one more scene in the life of our 
heroine. 

It was a smiling June morning; the blue sky 
looked bluer than common, the flowers smelt 
sweeter, the birds sang more cheerily—at least, 
so thought the beautiful young mistress of Wal¬ 
bridge Manor, as she slowly wandered through 
her magnificent gardens, watching the childish 
antics of a merry, golden-haired little fellow, 
who walked steadily by her side one moment, 
the next was wildly chasing the little birds that 
fluttered among the flowers. Bat hark I The 
mother hears advancing steps; and calling the 
little one by her side, they hurry through the 
gate and across the lawn to meet "papa," who 
advances with his bridle carelessly hung on his 
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arm, and his pet, “White Star/* beside him. 
With screams of delight, the little fellow strove 
to free himself from the detaining clasp and 
rush into his father’s arms, which he at last suc¬ 
ceeded in doing. 

“What* beautiftil flowers, Richard! Where 
did you procure them V* 

“They are quite a new species, I believe,** 
laughed the young husband, as he placed some 
of the drooping crimson buds in his wife's beau¬ 
tiful hair. “I heard of them yesterday, and 
rode over to the * Cypress Hollow * this morning 
to find them for you. Ton ought always to 
wear flowers in your hair. May, they become 
you so well.*' 

“ Thanks—first for the kindness and then for 
the compliment.** 

Lady Walbridge looked more lovely than ever 
as she blushed beneath her husband’s admiring 
gaze. 

“And now my boy must have a ride.” The 
fether placed his little son carefully on the sad¬ 
dle, and the whole party re-crossed the lawn, 
while their merry laughter sounded pleasantly 
on the air, long after they were out of sight. 

Reader, my heroine had been married five 
years. 

SLEEP. 

Observation and scientific experiment con¬ 
stantly confirm the fact that the brain is nourish¬ 
ed, repaired , during sleep. If then, we have not 
sleep enough, the brain is not nourished, and like 
everything else, when deprived of sufficient nour¬ 
ishment, withers and wastes away, until the pow¬ 
er of sleep is lost, and the whole man dwindles 
to skin and bone, or dies a maniac 1 

By all means, sleep enough, give all who are 
under you sleep enough, by requiring them to go 
to bed at some regular hour, and to get up the 
moment of spontaneous waking in the morning. 
Never waken up any one, especially children, 
from a sound sleep, unless there is urgent neces¬ 
sity to do so; it is cruel to do so; to prove this, 
we have only to notice bow fretful and unhappy 
a child is, when waked up before the nap is out. 
If the brain is nourished during sleep, it must 
have most vigor in the morning, nence the morn¬ 
ing is the best time for studv; then the brain has 
most strength, most activity, and works most 
dearly. It is the midnight lamp which floods 
the world with sickly sentimentalists, false mor¬ 
als, rickety theology, and all those harum scarum 
dreams of human elevation, which abnegate Bible 
teachings.— Dr. Hall*$ Monthly. 


We are but passengers of a day, whether it is 
in a stage-coach, or the immense machine of the 
universe. Then, why should we not make the 
way as pleasant to each other as possible? Short 
as our Journey is, it is long enough to be tedious 
to him who sulks in his comer, sits uneasyjiim- 
self and elbows his neighbor to make him uneasy 
.also. 


UNITE D, WE ABE ONKL 


’Twas Hsavia that wilted it, ’twa* Heaven did contest, 
The strong fete that bonnd ns soul unto soul; 

United, we are one, in hand, home and heart, 

Thus loved, and thus loving, 0 say can we part? 

As the oak and the mistletoe, thus let ns be, 

Well cling cloeer on nearing the shadowy tomb; 
Calmly we’ll sail o’er life’s turbulent sea, 

And fearlessly enter the portals of gloom. 

Soul onto soul, heart onto heart, 

United our beings—mingled our breath; 

Thus loved and loving, we never should part, 

But remain as in Ufo—undivided In death. 


SERPENT CHARMERS OF EGYPT. 


BT DU. J. Y. O. SMITH. 


Those who hove travelled in Egypt have geo 
erally had opportunities for witnessing the extts- 
ordinary influence which certain Arabs have over 
the serpents of that country. But it is a bawd- 
on* undertaking to relate what is actually exhib¬ 
ited in the valley of the Nile, on account of th* 
difficulty of having it believed. 

People are apt to disbelieve any and every ac¬ 
count which finds no parallel in their experience. 
Hence, in relating the truth in regard to the mag¬ 
nitude of three stones laid up in the western waB 
of the great temple of the son, at Baalbec, aevmal 
accurate travellers lost their reputation. 

No one could credit it, that single hammered 
blocks, sixty feet, sixty-two, and a third axtp- 
eight feet long, by twelve in width, were ever 
quarried by human hands, and if they had been, 
it was not possible to have elevated them to th* 
positions they were represented to occupy. 

One oriental explorer, it is said, actually omit¬ 
ted to mention the colossal stones of the temple 
at all, to save the work he had written from being 
condemned as absolutely fels^ which was the 
fete of his successor, on the same ground. 

Bat since the facilities for visiting remote re¬ 
gions of the old world have rendered encase* 
ruins of the East comparatively easy of access, 
thousands of Europeans and Americans have 
surveyed the vast edifice of Baalbec, on die mag¬ 
nificent plain of Corie-Byria, and bear witness to 
all that led to the condemnation of early travel¬ 
lers, because they simply published what wan 
positively true; yet, because their readers had 
not seen with their own eyes, they had rim ef¬ 
frontery to maintain their stories were 
sen narratives. 
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So of die Psyffi, or make charmers of Egypt. 
From the earliest periods of written history, the 
feats of these men have been recorded, down to 
the present year; and whatever is related, if it 
deviates from the common experience in the town 
or country in which the relation is examined, the 
reader invariably condemns it as not only untrue, 
but outrageously so. In other words, a fact be¬ 
comes a great lie. 

Herodotus was familiar with the marvellons 
power of a particular class, under the name of 
PsylH, who could handle venomous reptiles with 
impunity. From his time to the present, die se¬ 
cret has been handed down from generation to 
generation, and bids fur to be transmitted to a 
remote future. 

Thoee most expert in snake-charming, were 
Libyans. But instead of being confined to the 
Libyan desert, they are now to be found on both 
rides of the Nile. 

An interesting memorial of the skill of the 
Egyptian Psylli may be found in the 7th chap¬ 
ter of Exodus, 10th verse: 

" When Pharaoh shall speak unto you, sayaog, 
show a miracle for you: then thou shalt say un¬ 
to Aaron, take thy rod and cast it before Pharaoh, 
and it shall become a serpent And Moses and 
Aaron went in unto Pharaoh, and did so, as the 
Lord had commanded; and Aaron cast down 
his rod before Pharaoh and before his servants, 
and it became a serpent Then Pharaoh also 
called the wise men and die sorcerers; now the 
magicians of Egypt, they also did in like manner 
with their enchantments. For they cast down 
every man his rod, and they became serpents ; 
but Aaron's rod swallowed them up.” 

This, therefore, is eminent authority to show 
foe attainments of the Psylli as long ago as when 
prepa r ati o ns were making for the escape of the 
Jews from their hard bondage in that ancient seat 
of early civilisation. Tradition actually refers 
ton miserable Arab town on the Libyan bank of 
foe Nile, in Upper Egypt, where Pharaoh procur¬ 
ed the snakefharmers to confront Moses. 

That serpents possess the innate faculty of in¬ 
ducing animals to come directly within their 
grasp, requires no corroboration. Birds, rabbits, 
etc., are destroyed by them, and were it not for 
the power which has taken the name of charm- 
. feg, it would be literally impossible for a creeping 
reptile to seise prey that could outfly or outrun 
foam, on the slightest alarm. 

But when the fret is viewed in another tight, 
that certain half-chilised Arabs and African 
negroes can use serpents precisely as they man¬ 
age their destined prey, it creates a feeling of as¬ 
tonishment 


By invitation, the writer dined on a certain oc¬ 
casion with a medical gentleman whose house 
was without the wall of Cairo, and located in a 
large garden, in which were the plants, shrub¬ 
bery, etc., peculiar to thht section of the country. 
He mentioned as something ofa temporary draw¬ 
back to the pleasure otherwise to be derived 
from the garden, that two large serpents had 
taken np their residence in it, and he should be 
obliged to call a snake charmer to remove them. 

He was asked particularly if he had confidence 
in them. He said their power was unquestion¬ 
able, and admitted of no doubt whatever. 
Through him, various facts illustrative of the 
habits of some varieties of serpents were obtained. 
It is not uncommon to come suddenly upon a huge 
snake coiled up under some article of bed-cloth¬ 
ing, or lying on a mattress. How they got into 
the house so stealthily, is often a wonder to the 
inmates. 

Sometimes a wound from their fangs follows 
a sudden snrprisal; but if not irritated, on per¬ 
ceiving themselves unwelcome guests, they slide 
away into some opening in the walls or floor, if 
not instantly killed, to reappear again under sim¬ 
ilar circumstances. 

The same gentleman informed me, that a few 
weeks before this conversation, a professed snake 
charmer was bitten by one of his own serpents, 
which he was exhibiting, which is one of the 
most common exhibitions in the Nilotic cities ; 
and although the fellow was excessively alarmed, 
which prompted him to have medical aid almost 
instantly, so rapidly was the venom taken over 
the system, he died very soon in spite of all the 
remedies prescribed. 

A common variety used by the Psylli, are 
speckled adders, from a yard to nearly four feet 
in length. Some are very slender, not much 
larger than ordinary whip lashes, from one foot 
to two feet long. Then there are larger, clumped 
snakes, somewhat resembling the rattle snake. 
And they were all represented to be poisonous, 
which I was quite willing to take for granted, 
for nothing would make due's hair stand on end 
quicker than seeing one of them snap his jaws, 
hiss, and thrust out a long forked tongue, which 
moved like a flash of light. 

Large serpents they averred could be com¬ 
manded just as well as small ones, but they were 
too heavy to carry about. With small ones they 
could present a greater;? ariety of astounding feats. 
Snake charmers cany their pets about in baskets 
with a hinge cover. When one is wanted, they 
set down the basket, ran one hand in among the 
squirming contents, and feel out the particular 
one they nijh. Google 
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A portly Arab of about fifty yean of age per¬ 
formed a s many horrible manoeuvres, as my 
nerves could bear at one sitting. * His son, a 
small boy of about ten yean, could handle the 
imprisoned snakes with the same impunity as 
the father. 

" Tve learned him how to do it," was his ob¬ 
servation, when translated into English. The 
masses of Egypt look on with all the distrust, 
fear and horror that travellen do, when the 
Psylli are handling their snakes; and they inva¬ 
riably concur with the declarations of English, 
French and Italians, who reside in Egypt, that 
the art is confined to a distinct set of Arabs. 
Whether they are all of one family stock, branch¬ 
ing off into uncles, first, second and third cousins, 
is more than I could ascertain. In the instance 
under consideration, the father assured me that 
he taught his son. 

This same Arab laid a serpent about a yard 
in length on the deck of the boat; stroking out 
its rigidities or semi-coils, till it was straight as 
a walking stick. When that was accomplished, 
he turned round to me and renewed the conver¬ 
sation. On withdrawing his attention, the snake 
raised its head some six inches, the forked tongue 
darted out, and its eyes glistened like two dia¬ 
monds, which induced me to step a little further 
off. At this, Mr. Arab turned his head round to 
the snake, and shaking his finger, and muttering 
some strange words, the reptile dropped his head 
flat down to the plank again, as it was before. 
This was repeated, and might have been a part 
of the play, though it seemed quite incidental. 

Again, he took half a dozen or lhore snakes— 
handed to him by the little boy, who ran his 
hand down under the tid and took them out— 
which were of unequal length, and held them in 
one hand by the middle. They were heads and 
tails, and in an instant, their twistifi cations, 
hisses, and efforts to escape, were more terrific 
than the heads of the Gorgon sisters. 

Next, with the other hand they were stroked 
out parallel to each other, like threads in a 
skein. Being soon quiescent, as though bereft 
of volition, he put them round a man’s neck in a 
single knot, as a handkerchief is often tied. In¬ 
stantly, on letting go, they were roused to intense 
activity, and the reverend gentleman who had the 
surprise visitation of a coil of writhing venomous 
serpents round his neck, for such was the quick¬ 
ness of the Arab’s movements he had tied the 
knot before there was time to suspect a trick of 
the sort, begged, as did myself, to have him take 
them away. That same gentleman is a resident 
of Cambridge, and no doubt has a vivid recol¬ 
lection of the circumstance. 


A very disgusting, and it seemed tome, a dan* 
gerous trial of his skill was putting the head of 
one of his serpents into Ms own mouth, and 
forcing it in coil after coil, While the reptile evi¬ 
dently was resisting with all its force. Both 
cheeks were enormously distended, the tail pro¬ 
truded beyond the lips, and then, taking it by the 
extreme tip, the whole was slowly withdrawn. 

The Arab proposed that I should accompany 
him the next day, out into the margin of the 
Desert of Arabia, in the neighborhood of Kar- 
nak, where he proposed to convince me that no 
preparatory education of the serpents was neces¬ 
sary, in order to bring them into control. 

“I will make a noise and they wfll come to 
me from all directions, and I can make them 
mind as these do." 

Bnt expressing my satisfaction with his ability 
in the'line of his profession, thus hr, I chose not 
to take my chance in the midst of a congregation 
of unknown serpents, which would come at his 
bidding. 

Several mysterious feats of legerdem ai n, in 
which serpents form an essential part, are daily 
practised in the streets of Cairo, that put at de¬ 
fiance the best specimens of jugglery witnessed 
here or in Europe, and rendered the more pua- 
zKng because they are executed in broad day on 
the bare ground. 

It is not worth while to discuss the question, 
how the Psylli are able to accomplish these sin¬ 
gular, and certainly very dangerous exploits. 
They certainly do it, and no other persons have 
succeeded in the attempt. 

A favorite opinion is abroad, that the tubular 
fangs through which the poison flows from the 
sacs in which it is secreted, into the puncture, 
have been extracted. The fengs are not taken out; 
it is the boast of the exhibitor that they remain 
intact, and they roll back the lips to show that 
they are so. 

That no kind of drugging is necessary, or un¬ 
dertaken, is based on the declaration of the Kar* 
nak Arab, who wished an opport^fty of demon¬ 
strating the feet, by taking me with him to the 
Desert, to prove what he had asserted. No re¬ 
searches of naturalists have yet detected the 
method of controlling the natural propensities of 
these universally dreaded reptiles. 

Residents of the highest qualifications for con¬ 
ducting philosophical inquiries, have left Egypt 
no wiser than when they entered it, on this track; 
and we are compelled to acknowledge from per¬ 
sonal observation, the Psylli are in possession of 
an art, or a specific branch of science, of great 
antiquity, which modem science with all its ap¬ 
pliances £|j t nqt explain. 
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I MISS THY FAREWELL KIS8 9 LOVE. 


BJ IUHT. HOLM, U. S. N. 


My fork awaits thy shore, lore, 

Hie morning wen beams o'er the sea; 

It gIMs the ocean ware, love— 

I watt a last adieu from thee. 

Hark! a strain of mnjfo wild 
From the re s t l es s , heating billows, 

Wooes me, eeean’s saddened child, 

To their witching, waty pillows. 

S cc m eth it Hke death to part— 

Smile on me bvtonee again! 

Hat ware Lethe to my heart, 

Bobbing absence half its pain! 

Isabel—my worshipped Idol— 

All the world of love te me, 

Hopelemly locked Jn her oastle, 

Oeold not e’en my banner see. 

Hat was why she did not grant me 
One lbnd, lingering, fhreweH Use. 

Cruel gaardlaa! now I warn yon, 

You will, ere long, rue all this. 

I miss thy fluawall Use, lore I 
Again my baric Is on the sea— 

The brasses swell the sails above— 

My “ merrie men ” obey but me. 

H-nightthe moon la vetted, lore! 

My bark rides ’neath the shady lea— 

Thou in my anus, imprisoned dove, 
Bhalt bound across the waves with me. 


STORY OF A STAR. 


BY RICHARD CRAMS HAW. 


It twinkled and glittered in at the window 
oa the child, aa she lay watching it and ponder¬ 
ing upon it, and weaving all sorts of strange 
fancies within her little brain as to its probable 
history; and it seemed, as she gased fixedly upon 
it, as though it were actually laughing in huge 
eqjoyment of her bewilderment. It winked and 
glittered np there so far, far off, until her eyes 
ached and became heavy, although sleep did not 
appear to weigh upon her eyelids, as she still 
woadeiingly watched the beautiful light, shining 
in. at her chamber window. 

Twinkling and glittering, it at length began 
slowly and gradually to descend from its dark 
blue home, and seemed to be actually approach¬ 
ing towards her, downwards, downwards through 
the clear night sky! And, 0 wonder 1 as it 
came closer and closer, she saw that it became a 
starry ornament shining upon the brow of a 
bright angel, whose white fleecy wings cleaved 
the air towards the little window of her room. 


and who, a moment after, stood silently gazing 
upon her by her bedside, with a sweet smile 
hovering upon her lips, and a mild radiance 
beaming from her beautiful eyes. 

And her old friend the star glittered through 
the little room brighter than ever, and she looked 
enraptured upon the angel countenance by her 
side, and then upon the gemmy ornament shin¬ 
ing so lustrously above her head. She read 
nothing but love for her in the eyes fixed upon 
her, and knew that no harm could befall her 
from so holy and so gentle a being as was this 
sweet spirit of the star. 

The angel spoke to her: 

“ Does Minna wonder at the star leaving its 
home in the sky, and descending to stand beside 
her little bed, while the hnm of the surrounding 
city is hushed, and while the soft mantle of night 
has fallen upon the dim looking houses and the 
peaceful streets ? Minna remembers the green 
grave that stands under the old tree near by her 
father's country home, beneath whose mound 
I she has been told a sister was laid long yean 
ago ? That sister is now her own angel guar¬ 
dian, hovering ever near her—by the crowded 
wayside, and by her sleeping pillow; in her boor 
of gleeful joy, and when her knee is bent in holy 
prayer. She will be always there, silently 
watching over her, and her voice will only be 
heard to approve a kindly deed or virtuous re¬ 
solve, or else to warn her beseechingly from the 
path of evil. Her tongue will be mute to all 
save her she guards, and she alone will feel the 
sweet reward of peace which she bestows upon 
her. Would Minna know her name? 'Tie 
Conscience!” 

Voices in the silent air repeated, "Conscience!'* 
The summer winds wafted it to and fro. Whis¬ 
pering echoes murmured it around her. The 
very moonbeams seemed to write it in lines of 
silver upon the wall. She never could forget it 
—that listening, awe struck child! 

The angel spoke again: 

“ When my voice shall be unheeded, and my 
darling grows aweary of her guardian's watchful 
love, then, and not until that hour, will she sadly 
turn her free away, and take her flight from her 
forever 1 Let Minus treasure this within her 
heart, and seek to always win the presence of her 
spirit friend—of her angel sister—of her con- 
science ! ,f 

The child raised her hands in silent prayer 
that this friend might never, never leave her. A 
brighter light seemed to shine from the twinkling 
star, and a sweeter smile to play npon the angel's 
fips as she did so. 

“ Minna shall look npon some of the windings 
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of the great path of life, and let her treasure up 
the lesson of wisdom which is learned from these 
pictures of the world around about her. Come 
with me; fear nothing—come!” 

So saying, the bright being heM out her hand 
to Minna, and she found herself, she knew not 
how, flying with the fleetness of the wind through 
the ambient air, and with no more effort than if 
she still reclined upon her own soft bed at home. 

Midnight and darkness were around them, but 
the b tar on the angel's forehead shed a bright 
light on all around them, and the child saw that 
they were standing in a miserable room. A little 
boy of about her own age knelt by the side of 
his wretched bed, and though no sound came 
from his lips, the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and his little heart seemed overwhelmed with 
some great sorrow, as it heaved in the fullness of 
his grief. 

“ He prays for his wicked father/' whispered 
the angel. "Let us see him at this same mo¬ 
ment and behold the effect of his child's prayer." 

Midnight and darkness again wrapped all ob¬ 
jects in obscurity, but as the radiance of the star 
made all things visible, a for different scene was 
spread out before them. They stood in an abode 
of luxury. Soft carpets lined the floor, and 
gorgeous pictures hung upon the painted walls. 
Great mirrors reflected back each other's light, 
and ornaments of costly value stood around 
them on every side. For a time the child gazed 
upon the scene with delighted eyes, but then, 
turning towards the spirit, she would have ques¬ 
tioned her as to their coming thither. The angel 
pointed mutely towards the door, and as she did 
so, the sound of a stealthy footstep was heard in 
the ball without A figure whose face she could 
not se^ enveloped as it was in some dark sub¬ 
stance, stepped cautiously into the room, and by 
the light of a dark lantern looked curiously 
round about him. 

His purpose could not be mistaken, but he 
turned away contemptuously from the ornaments 
around him and muttering to himself in a low 
tone, left the apartment as noiselessly as he had 
entered. The angel beckoned to the child to 
follow, and Minna saw that he ascended the 
staircase in the hall, and she also saw with a 
shudder that he drew from his pocket a some¬ 
thing that gleamed, and advanced with it firmly 
grasped in his hand. Following closely to him, 
they saw that he entered a handsome chamber, 
and from various drawers and other receptacles 
which flew open at his well-skilled touch, pro¬ 
ceeded to take articles of value and place them 
noiselessly in a canvass bag which he had 
brought for the purpose. 


He ransacked everything upon which he 
could lay his hand, yet still appeared unsat¬ 
isfied. At length he approached towards an ad¬ 
joining room, and as he opened the door and 
threw the light of his dark lantern around, he 
saw that it was the sleeping-place of a child. 
It was a fairy-like bower, and every object sug¬ 
gested the innocence and purity that dwelt 
therein. The fleecy curtains of the little conch 
were like clonds encircling a slumbering cherub, 
and the moonlight shed a halo round its head 
that might be likened to rays of softened glory. 

Softly, almost with reverence, the man with 
robbery and even murder hanging over his guilty 
soul, approached towards that infont's conch, 
and looked upon it there, as it slept on in un¬ 
conscious security. One little arm was extended 
upon the soft white coverlet, and the red lips 
were jnst parted enough to show a row of white 
pearls nestled away there between them. The 
flaxen ringlets lay like golden threads extended 
upon the pillow, and smile was breaking over 
its face as the midnight intruder gazed spell¬ 
bound upon it 

What thoughts are stealing through his mind, 
as he looks so steadfastly and yet so gently upon 
the sleeping child? Is the image of another, 
like even unto this—as holy and as beautiful aa 
this, before him ? Do his thoughts wander to¬ 
wards the little one who has so often nestled 
close to his heart, in the wretched home of pov¬ 
erty and sin wherein he dwells? Who shall 
know the workings of that human heart in 
which ail good is not yet stifled! 

List! The lips of the slumberer move, and 
as the ear of the man catches the sound of the 
one word uttered, the two invisible listeners see 
that a tear trembles for a moment, and then rolls 
silently down his rugged cheek. It is the simple 
name of “ father" which has fallen from the 
child's lips, and this is the talisman which has 
unlocked the closed up heart and caused the 
precious tears of repentance to flow in rich and 
bounteous floods. Minna heard 4e angel’s 
voice: 

“ The child's prayer is answered. The untu¬ 
tored lisping of the infant, perchance, has saved 
the immortal soul of that deeply erring father! 
Blessed is the pure offering from the lips of in¬ 
nocence, and more acceptable than that which 
arises from altars of gold and from the midst of 
temples wrought in grandeur, and towering 
loftily towards the clouds 

They saw that he went upon his way, nor 
touched an article from that splendid dwelling, 
but left As stealthily as he had entered. Said 
the angel to the child: 
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“He goes with a reeolation within hie heart to 
attire and sin no more, and he does it for his 
child's sake!” 

The veil of night appears now rent asunder. 
The pair are standing, still invisible, in the 
midst of a busy crowd. Each harries on his 
way, and little heed is taken by the passers-by 
of a blind beggar, who stands with mutely out¬ 
stretched hands imploring charity by the way- 
side. His locks are silvered with age, and the 
hand of Time has deeply lined his aged face, 
and touched with palsied finger the hand once 
nerved with the firmness of manhood. His only 
companion was his dog, and the creature ever 
and anon gently licked his master's withered 
hand, as though to assure him that he had yet 
one faithful friend in the helplessness of his old 
age. The old man patted him kindly, and 
murmured: “ Poor Tray! poor Tray 1" 

A great confusion, and cries of “ fire !" are 
heard on every side. The crowd becomes 
dense, and the old man is jostled and pushed 
this way and that, until at length he loses his 
feeble grasp upon the dog, who is in a moment 
borne with the crowd until he has lost all traces 
of his master. The unfortunate old man, when 
he found that his dog was indeed lost beyond 
doubt, could control his fbelings no longer, and 
tsars gathered in his sightless eyes and rolled 
down upon his withered cheeks. 

“Why, how now, father! What's gone 

A hearty, whole-souled voice that! It is a 
young sailor, who has seen with pity the helpless 
old man standing there, and who now ap¬ 
proaches and lays a rough but kindly hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Lost your dog, have you! Well, that's 
bad; but never mind, don't take it so to heart, 
for look ye. I'll get you another! So cheer up, 
old mate, and if you'll just make a stanchion of 
my arm, and give the word where to go, I'll tow 
you there in a jiffy!'' 

The young sailor gave his honest arm to the 
old man, and proceeded to lead him towards his 
home, directed by his blind companion. His 
open, frank countenance glowed with the satis¬ 
faction that always arises from a kindly deed, 
and it was a beautiful sight to watch him, as he 
measured his own firm step to the slow and cau¬ 
tions footfall of the sightless old man. 

They proceeded along the street, and the angel 
and child followed closely on their path. Wind¬ 
ing through dense alleys and over rotten pave¬ 
ments, past time-stained and tottering buildings, 
they at length reached a crasy wooden tenement. 


filled full to overflowing with poverty-stricken 
humanity, and here it was the old man stopped, 
saying here he was, at home. 

“Home!" repeated the young man in a low 
tone. “Hehas not always seen such days as 
these, and this is but a sorry place to end them, 
poor old soul!" Then in a louder tone he bade 
him lead the way to his room, “ and then,'' he 
added, “ we'll see whether your old days can't 
be brightened up a bit.'' 

They mounted the rotten staircase until ve^ 
near the top of the building, and the old man 
opening a door in the darkened passage, ushered 
the stranger into a clean hut wretchedly fur¬ 
nished room, where he saw with surprise that a 
young girl was seated sewing. 

“ This, sir, is my daughter,'' said the blind 
man. “My old age would have been indeed 
dark and desolate had it not been lighted with 
the sweet sunlight of her presence. Buth, this is 
a kind gentleman who has seen me safely home, 
for poor Tray is lost, and but for his aid I might 
have wandered away, no one knows where.'' 

The young girl lifted her eyes to his faee, and 
holding out her hand, said: 

“ O, sir, you have been very kind, and though 
we can give you nothing but thanks, you will be 
rewarded in the satisfaction of knowing you 
have done a kindly action, and God will bless 
you, sir, for it. Be assured he will.'' 

He had not spoken a word since his entrance 
into the room, but had taken her proffered head 
mechanically and stood, as in a trance, gaxing 
upon her face. 

“ Ton have not asked the gentleman to be 
seated, Buth,'' said the old man. “ Wont you 
take a chair, sir !'' and he pointed with his Btaff 
in the direction of the seat his daughter had just 
arisen from, and was the only one in the room. 

“BnthP' mused his unconscious listener. 
“That name and that face! What dream is 
this which has come over me ? Tell me/' ad¬ 
dressing the old man, “what is the name you 
bear!" 

“For long years past, I have been known only 
as ‘Blind Simon,' but once, when fortune 
smiled upon me, and the world around me was 
not hid as it is now in darkness, I was called 
Simon Tremain." 

He could not see the emotion depicted upon 
his listener's face, nor the start he gave at the 
name he uttered, but the young girl saw it, and 
looked with surprise at him. Mastering himself 
by an effort, as if speaking to himself, he said: 

“ Many yean ago, I knew a youth by that 
name. Tremain—George Tremain, I think it 
was." 
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“Ah!” said the old man. “Did you then 
know my poor boy ? He ran away and went to 
sea when but ten yean old, tend it was but a 
short time after—let me see. It must be fifteen 
years ago —I received a letter from the captain 
of the vessel saying that my unhappy boy had 
fallen overboard in a gale of wind and was lost. 
This child was then scarcely three yean old, and 
she of eourae remembers nothing of it, but many 
a tear have we both shed over my lost boy—her 
unknown brother, who was drowned at sea.” 

There was silence in the apartment and both 
the young girl and her tether shed tears at the 
recollection, while the stranger said nothing, but 
let them weep awhile before addressing the old 
man again. In a low tone, he spoke: 

“There have be^n times known when men 
have fallen overboard and been given up for 
lost, that some stray log of timber or a fragment 
of wreck has proved a means of safety. There 
have been times known when men have been 
picked up providentially by a passing vessel and 
gone to distant countries, from whence all com¬ 
munications with those at home have miscarried 
or been lost. I knew of such a case as that, 
when the person was taken to tile East Indies, 
and then after shipping as a sailor on board of 
the vessel that saved him, sailing for yean to the 
very town where his relations lived and never 
knowing anything of their existence. He had 
travelled to the home of his boyhood and had 
been told that they had been long gone from 
their old habitation, and every one of them was 
now no longer living—all had died.” 

He paused for a moment and wiped the per¬ 
spiration from his forehead, while the old man 
sat as if turned into stone and in the direction of 
his voice. 

“ Once, this same young man—he might have 
been about my age—arrived in port, and passing 
along the street, assisted an old man who had 
lost his dog—much as you have done, mate,” 
he added, seeing a movement as if the old mim 
was about to rise. “ He assisted him, I say, and 
saw him to his wretched home.” 

The old man had risen in great excitement, 
and stood with his hands stretched out before 
him, and trembling in every limb. 

“ Arrived there, he heard the story told of his 
own loss, and a moment after found him clasped 
to the heart of his sister Ruth, and of the old 
man who had dandled him upon his knee a little 
helpless child. Sister! fether! don't you know 
me ? 0, tell me! don’t you know me 1” 

They were all clasped dose in each other's 
arms, and human hearts frit for a time nearly 
the spirit felidty of the spheres above! The 


old man raised his sightless eyes towards 
heaven, and murmured forth: “This, my son, 
was dead, and is alive again; was lost, and 
is found. Blessed be the name of the Lord !*' 

They are now seated in a loving group, and 
the angel and child still lingers, unwilling to 
leave the presence of happiness like this, when a 
rattling as of a chain ascending the stain drawn 
their attention. A scratching noise is heard at 
the door, and as the young girl opens it, in 
bounds the delighted Tray, whose instinct had 
been his sure guide to his old master's home. 
He is soon nestled lovingly down at the old 
man's feet, and the home group is now quite 
complete. 

Again all was darkness. The child looked 
round and saw that the light of the star gleamed 
in the fer off distance as though her companion 
and guide was leaving her. 

“Remember,” came a voice from the ob¬ 
scurity, which she recognised as that of her 
spirit friend “remember what you have this 
night seen, and let the lessons be treasured up 
within your heart. Remember, also, that my 
eye is upon you, and my voice will be near yon 
in the hour of trial. Farewell now, Minna, 
farewell! Farewell, my darling.” 

The voice became more and more distant, 
and feinter came the words—” Farewell, Minna 1 
Farewell, Minna!” She stretched out her hand 
to wave it towards her departing friend, and as 
she did so she touched her mother's face bending 
over her little couch in her own well remembered 
room at home. The morning sun was shining 
brightly in at the open window, and her mother's 
voice was calling to her—” Minna! Minna! my 
darling!'' 

It had been all a dream; but with happy 
dreams like this, she felt she could have wished 
to dream and dream forever 1 


“HOBSON’S CHOICE.” 

The expression, “Hobson's Choice/' is pro¬ 
verbial both in Europe and America. The story 
of its origin is tiros stated: Thomas Hobsoa 
was a celebrated carrier in Cambridge, Eng., who 
to his employment in that capacity added the 
profession of supplying the students at the uni¬ 
versity with horses. In doing this, he made it an 
unalterable rule that every horse should have an 

a ual portion of time in which to rest as well as 
x>r. Hence, he always refused to let a horse 
out of his turn, however desirous the applicant 
might be of choosing for himself. Hence the 
saying, ” Hobson's Choice, this or none.” 

.... - - .. « » 

Let your expenses be such as to leave a bal¬ 
ance in your pocket. Ready money is a friend 
in need. 
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I bare travelled long and wearily, 

Hare moved with weakening pain, 
With woes that preaa me heavily, 

And I long tor my home again; 

I long tor the amDe of love 
Whieh wait* tor me at home, 

And I pray to Him who rales above, 

To guide me while I roam. 

I’ve gaaed on sonny Isles, 

In the genial, southern seas: 

I’ve toll the power of witching smiles 
From maids who smile to please; 

I’ve gathered rich, ripe fruits, 

And gorgeous, fragrant flowers, 

And wildly followed gay pursuits, 

To while my pain fraught hours. 

But I long tor the foaming brooks 
Of my rooky, northern land; 

Not sunny smiles, nor witching looks, 
Nor palaces so grand, 

Shall banish from my memory 
The spot where once I played— 
Where birds in heavenly euphony 
Song anthems while I prayed. 

When I was young, a sinless child, 

Nor aught had learned of vice, 

Bnt gently prayed, all pore and mild, 
For the pearl of greatest price;— 

I’ll ever cherish that dear spot, 

Where I waa blest and pore, 

Where sin had caused my soul no blot, 
Nor woe could long endure. 

Bnt now I roam o’er glittering aess, 
And hills and green-robed isles, 

And ton my brow with southern breeae, 
Or bask in sunny smiles; 

Ye* onto me a still small volte 
Bids me remember home, 

Bemember loved ones would rejoice, 
When I had ceased to roam. 


THE FAVORITE DAUGHTER, 


BT CABBIB A. BMBBSOH. 


“ Comb away from that window, my love,” 
mid Mrs. Arlingham to her daughter, a Hide 
child of four or fire yean old, as she was bal¬ 
ancing herself on the window-sill, at the immi¬ 
nent danger of foiling out on the pavement 
below. 

The child did not obey; and placing herself 
in an attitude of even greater peril than before, 
she continued to excite her mother’s foam in a 
way that denoted nothing less than a wilful and 
obstinate spirit. 

lira. Arlingham descended to entreaties. 


"Do, my love, oorae away with mother; Jane 
has been making candy in the kitchen. Come, 
Bessie, be a darling, and come away from foe 
naughty window.” 

The “naughty window” still held foe "dar¬ 
ling” unmoved, at the mother’s distress; and it 
was not until Jane waa called up, with a tray of 
the "linked sweetness long drawn out,” foal 
Bessie condescended to make terms with her 
mother, at foe coet of making herself sick. In 
a few hours she was so ill that foe phytioian was 
sent for, and nauseous drugs succeeded foe 
sweet morsels which she had so eagerly devoured. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arlingham were almost dis¬ 
tracted. It was their youngest child, born after 
their other daughter had attained hear thirteenth 
year. They had both done their beet to spoil 
Bessie; and indeed foe friends of foe family, 
and the servants also, were not slow m helping 
them in this laudable undertaking. Flattery, 
fine clothes and sweetmeats were administered 
alternately, as she demanded them. Hear mother 
spared no pains nor expense in robing foe little 
figure which, under her load of finery, looked 
really ridiculous. One could hardly help laugh¬ 
ing to see foe airs which she put on, when dressed 
out for exhibition. While the elder shier, Lucy, 
was clad in plain, sometimes even homely gar¬ 
ments, even when grown a young lady, foe little 
one sported laces and jewelry with an air whieh 
would have credited a finished coquette. 

At ten years old, she was not less unmanage¬ 
able than at four. Her will was law in the house¬ 
hold, and foe mother submitted, and required 
every one else to submit to her caprices. The fath¬ 
er, now that foe novelty of her infant powers had 
ceased to influence him—had began to question 
whether they had done wisely; hut even he did 
not dare aft present to make any chan ge in foe 
ruling dynasty. 

At fifteen, Bessie was in person charming, 
almost beyond description. Nothing could ex¬ 
ceed the beauty of her complexion, foe brilliancy 
of her eyes, ner foe elegance of her figure; and 
yet she woe but a spoiled beauty, after all. Mrs. 
Arlingham coveted for her daughter, even at that 
age, a prospect of marriage which should eclipse 
those of all her companions; and had even fixed 
upon foe youth who should have foe happiness 
of being her son-in-law. This was foe only son 
of foe wealthy Colonel Bryan, whose education 
was now being completed in Paris, and who eras 
expected home early in foe spring. 

Lacy Arlingham was now twenty-eight years 
of age. Simple and unassuming in her manners, 
self-denying and self-sacrificing, trained from her 

thirteenth year to give place in everything to 
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Bento, and to make all tilings subservient to the 
“ darling's " whims, Lacy had little time to cul¬ 
tivate her heart and affections in any other way. 
She had contrived, notwithstanding the scanty 
schooling which she had received, to pick ap a 
very respectable stock of practical knowledge. 
Her constant care over Bessie had developed the 
finer qualities of her nature, by exercising her 
patience and self-control. Her industry had been 
brought into active exercise by the repeated calls 
upon her time in fashioning and perfecting Bes¬ 
sie’s wardrobe, for even Mr. Arlingham’s well- 
filled purse could not answer all the demands for 
that purpose, unless something was effected by 
home industry; and the wilfbl girl would not 
tax her own powers, but called on Lucy to ex¬ 
ercise her taste and skill at all times for her 
adornment. And so Lucy’s youth had gone by, 
and with so little ofthe usual stimulus belonging 
to that golden season, that she had absolutely 
touched the “ outer circle of old maidism,” as 
Bessie mockingly told her. 

But down deep in Lucy Ariingham’s heart, 
unknown to all, and almost unconsciously to 
herself, she cherished a tender remembrance of 
an evening, over which ten years had swept 
their shadows without effacing it. Ten years is 
a long, long time for love to exist without some¬ 
thing on which to feed. Even woman's devotion 
would sometimes fell, if put to such a test; and 
Lucy might have been pardoned, if she had lost 
her trust in man's love. 

Ten years before, when she was only eighteen, 
Leonard Ashley had met her at one of the very 
few parties which she was allowed to attend. It 
was a children’s ball, at which Bessie made one 
ofthe greatest attractions, in a dress of elaborate 
workmanship which cost Lucy many a headache 
in embroidering. Lucy herself had decked the 
little five-year old fairy, and then had just time 
left to smooth her dark brown locks and put on 
a simple white muslin dress, without even a 
brooch or a flower in her hair; and had the 
privilege of standing nearly the whole evening, 
to see her well-dressed associates taken out, set 
after set, to dance, without seeming to bestow a 
thought upon her. 

It was near the close of the -gay scene, and 
the children were preparing to go home and 
yield up the hall entirely to the grown up peo¬ 
ple, when Lucy felt her arm gently touched, and 
a voice whispered in her ear: 

" Ask your father to let you remain longer. 
Tell him I will see you home quite early." 

She turned to see the playmate of her infancy, 
young Ashley, who had just returned from a 
long voyage. He had just entered the ball¬ 


room, and was delighted to see his old playmate 
looking as serene and good tempered, as, when 
a child, they had sailed tiny ships in tike same 
stream together. 

"Come, come, hurry up, Lucy," said her 
father; while her mother cried out: "How in¬ 
considerate, Lucy. Bessie will certainly take 
cold if you keep her waiting here, after dancing." 

Lncy had not danced yet—so she was in no 
danger; but as she stepped up to her father and 
preferred her request, Mrs. Arlingham began to 
deny it for him. 

" What nonsense is this?" she said. "You 
will be wanted at home to see to Bessie, she is so 
excited, poor thing." 

" How, Sophia," said her husband, "I shall in¬ 
sist, to-night, on Lucy's staying. She has had 
no dancing, no pleasure to-night, and Leonard 
Ashley is the son of an old friend and— jm, 
Lncy, go back into the drawing-room; he is 
waiting for you now." 

Lucy thanked her father with such a grateful, 
happy look, that he inwardly resolved that her 
opportunities for pleasure should be increased 
hereafter; nor did he repent indulging her now, 
even though his earn were pained by his wife’s 
loudly expressed disapprobation during the rids 
home. 

" Ho one but Lucy can manage Bessie when 
she is tired," ehe said, " and I really think you 
ought to have taken her home." 

" Wife," said Mr. Arlingham, " did it ever 
occur to you that we are gratifying Bessie's tem¬ 
per at the expense of Lucy's health and peace I" 

" I cannot say that it ever did." 

" Well, then, it is high time that the matter 
was brought up for your consideration. 2 begin 
to see it, and I am sorry to see it too." 

A few such conversations as this irritated Mis. 
Arlingham considerably; bnt before even tins 
one had ended, Lucy's heart was beating time to 
a happier measure than that which the ball-room 
music was bringing out. She heard Leonard 
Ashley's whispered sentences, in the dance, and 
the bright color came to her cheek and the fight 
to her eye as she listened; and when at length 
the party broke up, and he left her at her father's 
door, he exacted a promise from her that she j 
would not be married until he should mm 
from the voyage on which he was immediately to 
sail. It was all that he said. He bound himself 
by no promise, although Lucy did not perceive 
that she alone was pledged. She gave the 
promise, and when she parted from him, she 
truly felt that she was his, and that he also was 
hers. She did not realise the distinction be t we e n 
the two. It was the old story of woman’s u- 
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suspecting, unselfish trust. Wife her, it was a 
matter of unquestioning doubt; and rite gave up 
her whole heart to the new and delicious feeling 
of security in another's love. 

She did not see him again; but when she 
knew from the papers that he had sailed, she did 
not require his presence—for her promise, and 
his implied lore, sat lightly at her hitherto un¬ 
sought heart, and she moved round like one who 
had received a new revelation of lift. Her father 
secretly wondered why Lucy's step was so much 
fighter and her cheek and eyes so much more 
brilliant, when Bessie's demands upon her be¬ 
came every day more frequent Her mother, 
absorbed in the petty detail* of Bessie's frivolous 
fife, took no notice. 

“Is Lucy always going to play second fiddle 
to that child ?" said Mr. Artingham, bluntly 
and somewhat roughly, one day when Bessie had 
taxed her sister to the utmost of her strength 
and energies. 

“How coarse you are, Mr. Arlingham," said 
kfa wife. “ You do not expect that Lucy, at her 
time of life, should be petted as we pet a child 
like Bessie." 

"Bessie is not a very young child, now," he 
answered. “I think you said she was twelve 
last week, and you dress her even older than 
lacy dr es s e s at twenty-five. I do think, wife," 
he continued, M that we are making too great a 
distinction between our girls—greater than even 
tbeir respective ages warrant. Bessie is not too 
jwmg to yield up some of her baby privileges, 
sad Lucy is not too old to expect some affection 
from her parents. Lucy is as childlike in her 
obedience, as affectionate in her disposition, as 
die was at Bessie's age. We must not make 
soeh a difference between them." 

Mrs. Arlingham wept and Bessie pouted, and 
Lucy begged her father privately not to fret 
about her, for she was quite happy; and so 
tbfags went on in the usual way, Bessie always 
briag in the ascendant. 

Leonard Ashley had been absent ten years, 
sad Lacy Arlingham had reached her twenty- 
eighth year. She had changed, however, but a 
wry little. There was a darker shadow on her 
brawn hair, which the sunlight did not now turn 
into gold, as formerly; there was a depth in the 
dear eyes, that told of a feller experience which 
those added yean had brought to her; and the 
finis around the mouth—that unfailing tell-tale 1 
-bid deepened a little. But in all other things 
fas was the same sweet, simple, unaffected Lucy 
of ten years ago, sacrificing herself every day for 
Urmia's pleasure, and looking for respite and re- 
ncd only to the hope—now growing dim and 


troubled—of Leonard Ashley's r e tur n. She had 
heard from him occasionally. He was in South 
America, prosperous and happy. He wrote her 
those ambiguous fatten which men, who do not 
wish to commit themselves, can write, demanding 
her love, reminding her of her promise, but 
never saying in direct terms the words which 
would have made her so happy—I am coming 
home to marry you, Lucy t" They would have 
made her happier, not because she had any 
doubt of his love—no such doubt had ever 
crossed her mind since that memorable evening 
—but Lucy had often heard expressions that 
ranked her as an “ old maid," and she fait that 
one who had so monopolized her youth as 
Leonard had done, was bound to let her show to 
the world that it was not an unasked gift that she 
had rendered to him. 

In those ten years, she had had more than one 
opportunity to make a happy home for herself, 
-away from the domestic servitude which began 
to hang heavily upon her as Bessie advanced in 
yean and importance; but she steadily dung to 
her first attachment, and hoped on, hoped ever! 

It came, however, at last—that hoped-for ar¬ 
rival! And Lucy was the first person that Loon* 
ard Ashley sought. She was keeping house 
alone that day, for the rest had gone to a fair, 
ten miles off, and would not be back until fate. 
How thankfel was Lucy for this day's respite! 
From early morning, when she had arranged 
Bessie's chamber after her departure, she had 
given herself up to the delightful consdousness 
of freedom—freedom to walk unmolested in the 
garden, to read over Leonard's letters, to think 
4 >f him, hope for his return, to live over again 
the “ long, long ago," and all this without her 
mother's sharp voice calling her to do some¬ 
thing for Bessie. It was a day to be remem¬ 
bered, even had the event of Leonard's return 
been struck out of it. But, as if all pleasant 
things were to be crowded into the limits of a 
day, Lucy had scarcely seated herself by the 
vine-covered window, after her early tea, before 
a horseman galloped up to the gate, and not¬ 
withstanding the complexion, bronzed as it was 
by the sunny climate of fee South, she knew at 
once that it was Leonard. 

What passed that evening, assured Lucy feat 
she had not misjudged his sincerity and fidelity. 
He was her lover now, if never before—claiming 
her heart wife all fee impassioned fervor which 
had s treng th ened under southern suns, and re¬ 
newed by the unchanged beauty which he had 
sometimes feared those long ten years had over¬ 
shadowed. No! time had passed so lightly over 
her, feat fee lover's eye did noteven detect those 
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minute changes which were really there and 
the light of happiness abundantly atoned for 
than, even had they been apparent to his loring 
gaae. ^There was no reservation now. He of¬ 
fered her his heart and hand, and wished her to 
name a day, as his stay would necessarily be 
short. When the arrangement was made known, 
on the return of the family, Mr. ArUngham 
showed great joy, his wife exhibited a silent in¬ 
difference, and Bessie absolutely took it as a 
matter of injury to hemelf. 

“I thought," she said, "that Lucy would 
have waited until I was married, and then, per¬ 
haps, some old widower would have taken her. 
I do not remember Mr. Ashley. What is he 
like, Lucy*" 

Lucy’s heart was fell of the bright, handsome, 
manly looking lover from whom she had just 
parted, and she described him in the most glow¬ 
ing terms she could bring herself to use. Bes¬ 
sie glanced towards her sister’s plain dress, and 
smiled; but as she raised her eyes to her face, 
she could not help noticing the radiant beauty of 
her eyes and the heightened color of her cheeks, 
while her father said, earnestly: “Why, Lu, 
you are really handsome, after all I" After all 
whatf Lucy might have questioned, but she was 
too happy; and after helping Bessie to disrobe, 
in her ample chamber, with its subtle perfemes 
and manifold appendages, she retired to her 9 wn 
little room which was now filled with a purple 
and golden radiance from the wings of the Angel 
of Love. She slept—and her dreams were all 
tinged by that beautiful light; die woke—and 
almost questioned her identity with the happy 
being who had laid down and dreamed of Leon¬ 
ard Ashley. Bessie was sulky all day, at Lacy’s 
evident happiness. Mr. Ariingham had refused 
her a dress which she had desired, ineontider- 
ately giving as a reason that Lucy’s marriage 
would require all his spare fends; and he farther 
increased her ire, by giving Lucy a huge sum to 
purchase all that she required. 

Two or three days passed, before Bessie would 
come down from her pedestal of pride enough to 
meet Leonard Ashley. On the fourth day, she 
went into the parlor where he sat wafting for Lucy 
to get ready to go out with him. 

Bessie, who was dressed with the most elab¬ 
orate care, was really ve^ gracious. “Mr. 
Ashley, I suppose; my sister will soon be 
ready," was spoken in a most bewitching lisp, 
and with a grace that bewildered Leonard, ac¬ 
customed as he was to Lucy's quiet ways. He 
had not time to answer her, for sweeping past 
him with a wealth of ringlets mixed up with a 
profusion of brilliant flowers, and sprinkled all 


over with the sparkling of eyes sod gems, us it 
seemed to him in that brief glimpse, she left the 
room before he had time to think whether feme 
were wings growing on her shoulders or not. It 
was strange that he did not speak of tins cinwl 
meeting to Lucy. 

After this, he was standing at a corner of fee 
street, talking with a friend, when the sound of a 
horse’s hoofo rang on the pavement, eocm ii ngty 
dose to his side. He started just in time to re¬ 
ceive a bow and a smUe from a radiant looking 
creature, the very counterpart of the angel in Mr. 
Arlingham’s parlor. 

“ That is Bessie Ariingham,” said his friend, 
laughing at the wondering gaae which Leoaod 
sent after her. “She should be called BA 
Ariingham, for she dances, sings, or rides away 
all the hearts within her reach." 

“ She is very beautiful ?" said Leonard, rather 
in the form of questioning than remark. 

“ Very; but to my mind, Lucy Ariingham is 
worth a hundred of her. Why, what ails you, 
Ashley? Has the fair horsewoman ridden away 
with your heart too?" said his friend, as Leenaid 
left him suddenly and dashed down the street to 
Mr. Arlingham’s, intending to be there to asrist 
her in dismounting, as he had noticed feat fee 
had no companion exoept a very small boy. 

He arrived in time* Lucy stood at fee dooc, 
looking very lovely in her simple white morning 
dress; but Leonard saw only Bessie, with her 
magnificent black plumes shading a cheek bright 
wife triumph, as well ss exercise, for she had 
looked back and seen him leave his friend, and 
hftjj divined the reason. He lifted her in his 
arms from the horse, and she looked into his eyas 
with a glance feat thrilled him through every 
vein. She too saw, what fee had not before as- I 
tioed, that Leonard Ashley was for beyond may 
man she had ever before seen, in personal advan¬ 
tages. The noble figure and the bronscd coun¬ 
tenance were great attractions, and the foreign 
air completed the eharm. She stood leaning 
against the gate, playing with her gloves and 
riding-whip, while Ashley made his morning sal¬ 
utations to Lucy. He was absent and cqnfesed, 
and Lucy innocently thought that it was because 
he had not formally received an introduction to j 
her sister. She therefore gave him one, but ft 
did not seem to dispel the embarrassment, and 
the interview ended awkwardly enough; and 
Ashley, after a few words to Lucy, walked away. 

Why did Bessie linger so long at the gate, 
looking after him, when Lucy, his own betrothed, 
went quietly into the house as soon as he turned 
from the door? Mr. Ariingham met Bessie in 

the hall, as she went to change her dress, and 
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she ww e <»e watting in a dream, so^ absorbed 

wm she in thought 

"Bessie hu more heart than I gave her credit 
tor,” he said inwardly. “This parting in antic¬ 
ipation from La, makes her quite grave and 
thoughtful.” He ahoald hare seen her, as she 
walked up to her glass when she altered her 
room, and then dashed herself down on toe bed, 
buying her fecein toe pillows, and scarcely re¬ 
straining toe ery of anguish that rose to herMps. 

Bessie was very young in years, to feel so 
acutely; but remember she was a hot-house 
plant, grow n in toe atmosphere of flattery, and 
she developed accordingly as she had been toned 
into premature growth of passion and will. 

Lacy found her tons; and as Bessie never 
had any particular diffidence in making her 
wfehes known, her sister had very little difficulty 
in extracting from her the cause of her team. 
She seemed to have as tittle sense of another’s 
rights in this, as, when a child, toe had clamored 
tor and obtained every object belonging to Lacy, 
however dear they might be to toe latter, either 
as keepsakes or bought with her own money. 
She looked to see Lacy melting away into com¬ 
pliance with her absurdity now, as toe used to in 
her childish days. For once, Lacy’s thoughtful 
and grave look baffled the spoiled girl. “ I will 
tend father to you, Bessie,” she said simply, and 
began to leave the room. Somehow the lock of 
the door eluded her touch. The chamber was 
whirling round and round, and Lucy's eyes as¬ 
sumed a strange and wild look that frightened 
Bessie out of her selfishness for a moment. Be¬ 
fore she could make up her mind to approach 
her, however, Lucy had sunk on the floor. 

Mr. Ariingh&m was in his own room. He heard 
toe fell, and ran in. Lucy was insensible; he 
took her up, laid her on Bessie’s bed, and sent 
for the doctor. Bessie was now thoroughly 
frightened, and her father sent her downstairs, 
while he strove to recover Lucy from her long 
swoon. It was a great while before toe revived; 
and toe doctor was satisfied then, from her ap¬ 
pearance, that she had received some great men¬ 
tal shock, and he told Mr. Arlingham so. 

As he left the hoase, he encountered Leonard 
Atiiley, and told him Ids errand at Mr. Arling- 
ham's. Stung to the aoul by his momentary 
ttitblessnesa to her whose ten years’ devotion he 
had tom rewarded, he walked hastily to the 
bouse, and demanded to see Lucy. 

“Ifear it fo better not,” said her father, “at 
feast until I apprise her. She is yet quite weak.” 

He opened the parlor door, and motioned him 
to go in. Leonard started on entering. There 
>«t Mm. Arlingham and Bessie, and near them 


Colonel Bryan and a finished Paris dandy, who 
was making toe agreeable to Mr. Arlingham’s 
daughter. The fellow was handsome and well 
dressed; and half an hour had made Bessie 
change her opinion of “that rough Sonto 
American savage ” in favor of the lighter graces 
of Augustas Bryan. Leonard saw enough in 
the brief interval between his entrance and Mr. 
Arlingham’s return. He flew to Lacy’s bedside 
with almost a feeling of honor that he had so 
nearly forgotten his allegiance to that devoted 
heart. Ten cfoys from that time, they were on 
their way to South America. 

It was not until they had been many weeks at 
sea, that Leonard demanded, and Lucy related 
her interview with Bessie on that evening when 
he found her so ML 

“ So the spoiled baby even cried for your 
lover, Lu, did she ? as well as for all the rest of 
your property. Didn’t I get an escape from 
her? I tell you, honestly, Lucy,her eyes so 
fascinated me on that day when she fell into my 
arms from her horse, that I scarcely knew what 
I said or did. Isn’t she well mattoed with that 
Frenchified fop, who will give her all the loye he 
can spare from his own sweet self?” 

“We will talk no more about it, Leonard. 
My youth has been sacrificed to Bessie—my life 
spent in vain endeavors to serve her. Some day 
she will perhaps be purified by affliction as I have 
been. Then toe may know, and then only, 
what has been suffered fir her, and by her.” 


HOW TO GAIN REPUTATION. 

A French author finding his reputation im¬ 
peded by the hostility of toe critics, resolved to 
adopt a little stratagem to assist him in gaining 
fame and money in spite of his enemies. He 
dressed himself in a workmanlike attire, and re¬ 
paired to a distant province, where he took lodg¬ 
ings at a- farrier shop, in which he did a little 
work every day at the forge and anvil. But the 
greater part of his time was secretly devoted to 
toe composition of three large volumes of poetry 
and essays, which he published as the works of a 
Journeyman Blacksmith. The trick succeeded; 
all France was in amazement; toe poems of this 
“ child of nature,” this “ untutored genius,” this 
“inspired son of Vulcan,” as he was now called, 
were immediately praised by the critics, and were 
soon praised by everybody. The harmless deceit 
filled toe pockets of the poor poet, who laughed 
to see the critics writing incessant praise on an 
author whose every former effort they made a 
point of abusing .—Dailg Bee. 


Earnestness is toe root of greatness and hero¬ 
ism. “ They are in earnest,” and not “ They are 
only joking, is the epitaph which history has 
inscribed m letters of light, or of blooa, on 
the tombs of her illustrious—toe heroes, martyrs 
and teachers. 
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CHILDHOOD Kim 

BT BLAHGHB D’AJtTOIBB. 

The tide of memory sweeps rioog— 

Now backward rolls, to life's young spring; 

While time and death drift slowly on— 

▲ song of childhood’s days I fling. 

The guileless days of childish glee, 

Those winsome days of summer hours, 

When hope was busy as the bee, 
life's path lay through a rale of flowers. 

Afer, yond, o'er the fields, where ran 
Through tell-tale grass a limpid stream; 

By mossy stone its fountain sprang— 

A diamond set In emerald sheen. 

That haunted spring—0 yean agon©, 

Three sisters clustered by Its ware; 

Where are they now? B*en one is gone, 

And one is tottering toward the grave. 

Yes, haunted was that tell-tale stream, 

By three bright. Joyous, happy girls; 

Anon, gray hairs usurped the gleam 
Of their bright, bonnie auburn curls. 

Our mother, whose high, stately mien 
Subduing time oould scarcely bow, 

Now slumbers in yon churchyard gree n , 

And spring’s soft turf wares o'er her brow. 

Our only brother long hath died: 

Deserted Is our home of yore; 

How often, often hare I sighed— 

That homestead hall is our* no more. 

The sod is deepening in the glen, 

Spring beauties with bright violets glow; 

Bat ne'er the sisters three again 
Will haunt the nook where wild flowers blow. 

Thou happy home of childhood's days! 

Deserted for life's thankless call— 

Ah, how my yearning spirit prays 
To breathe once more In homestead hall! 

THE SCHOOL SOSTKE88. 

A TRUE STORY OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 

BT MARY A. LOWBLL. 

Hat Kino was giving her last farewell to the 
little school in Alvord, where she had tanght for 
throe jean. Her eyes were wet with tears, and 
her voice choked with emotion, and yet there 
was a deep undertone of happiness, that told of 
the “ coming time/’ May King was about to be 
married; the inevitable fate of all school teachers; 
for what reasonable man does not know how 
beautifully such an occupation develops the love, 
the patience, the self-sacrifice, and more than all, 
tiie self-government which are so excellent in a 
wife? 

She felt sad in parting from those pure, young, 


loving natures; from the twining arms that had 
so often been about her neck; from the sweet 
eyes that had brought happiness to her heart so 
often—and as her dewy glance sought their frees, 
she wondered if, in tikis uncertain world, aaj 
other love would ever come up to her, so sweet, 
so pure, so untroubled, again! It was too late 
to dwell upon it; for, winding through the trees 
that shaded the grassy lane beyond the school- 
house, she saw a form approaching, and knew it 
was that of one with whom she was soon to leave 
Alvord, probably forever. 

A hasty kiss to each—a few sobs from one—a 
flower from another, and tears from all, closed the 
parting, and soon she was treading the green lane 
that led to her home, with the young minister by 
her side. 

A few weeks latter, and she departed with Urn 
to the Far West. No flower-strewn path had 
Lewis Kenneth chosen; no bower of roses wooed 
him; no high ambition stirred his peaceful soul. He 
sought only to rear the standard of his Master, 
in that moral wilderness, and draw the straying 
ones under its protection. A log hat was his 
parsonage, a room guiltless of plaster, or of 
floor, except the earth, was his study, and the 
rudest and most uncultivated wore his hearers. 
If he ever sought or wished for another lot, it was 
for May's sweet sake; but he looked into her 
tender, loving eyes, and saw that she was happy, 
even bore. 

A few years, and he saw how much two could 
do towards softening and refining the mass. 
His own example and his wife’s—their gently 
persuading manners, and their perfect unselfish¬ 
ness, had done wonders;—and perhaps just at 
that time, Lewis would not have been tempted 
away from his chosen field. If he had a pang of 
regret, it was when his little Lewis was bom. 
He looked at the child’s future, and for a moment, 
he wavered; but it was the thought of all others, 
that be must not indulge, that of leaving his 
charge, now that he had buckled on his armor, 
and vowed to stand by them; and he conquered 
it at once. 

After Lewis’s birth, they enjoyed a year and a 
half of happiness, so serene, so utterly indepen¬ 
dent of all mere externaf sources, so fraught with 
a sweet consciousness of the freedom and beauty 
of their relation with those whom they came to 
serve, that May almost trembled to think of it, 
lest the cloud should overshadow them too soon. 
Her inward foreboding proved too prophetic. 
Her husband contracted a fever, while visiting 
some far away parishioners, and died in three 


days. It was hard to leave that dear form in the 
forests of the West, and feel that never again 
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night she Tint foe g rave beneath the giant 
teaches that overshadowed it; bat May gath¬ 
ered «p all her strength, mentally and physically, 
and went back to Alvord. Here, in a few weeks 
after her return, another child was bom; and al¬ 
though h$r father woald gladly do all dial he 
eonld for the helpless widow and orphans. May 
resolved that the moment she could leave her little 
one with safety, she woald go back to her school. 
Another teacher had supplied her {dace, and now 
she, too, was to tread foe same path in which 
May had preceded her; and fortunately, the ap¬ 
plication was not made too late. 

Beeotately patting down her tamnltnoos grief, 
sh* went back to her employment. The children 
had grown almost oat of her knowledge, and 
many were added to foe school} but all seemed 
to lore her, and to feel that one who moved about 
in her black dress so quietly, and wore such a 
sweet bat mournful smile, must not be rudely 
disturbed. Still May loved best to see them glad 
mid happy, and in a few weeks of self-discipline, 
she le a rned to bring a brighter look into foe lit¬ 
tle school-house; and to diffuse a sense of hap¬ 
piness about her, more suited to the young and 
joyeos natures of her pupils. 

In her father's house, foe advent of foe two 
fitda ones was a great happiness. Anne King 
was older than May, and to her heart, once sad¬ 
dened by a secret woe, foe children came like a 
mighty Messing, drawing out the springs of hid¬ 
den love within her, and diffusing over her lone¬ 
ly life a beauty and a grace she had not dreamed 
ef knowing again. 

To the other brothers and sisters of the same 
family, foe little Lewis and his baby brother 
were sources of unqualified pleasure; while Mr. 
King would delight in foeir sports, and bring up 
all his forgotten baby-lore to amuse them in 
their mother's absence. 

The six school hours were, therefore, saddened 
by no anxiety for her children, and she grew to 
be almost bappy. The memory of foe dead, foe 
thought of foe resting-place of Lewis beneath foe 
forest trees, foe fear that she might not live to 
take earn of his children, sometimes troubled foe 
current ofher life with a passing gloom, but hope 
and trust were still strong at her heart. Health 
and strength followed in foeir train, and she 
bore life with a feeling of entire resignation, if 
not of happiness. 

There was not a heart in Alvord that did not 
love May Kenneth. She was not beautiful—that 
is as foe world deems it—she was not highly tal¬ 
ented, either; bat there was a charm in her un- 
eooschms goodness foal was better than beauty 
or talent. It is not to be supposed that May 


could have this quality of drawing hearts towards 
her, without being songht again as a wife. Her 
first offer came in such a questionable shape, that 
she hardly knew whether to consider it as such 
or not. Stephen Atherton had arrived at foe 
ripe age of forty-five, without any apparent in¬ 
tention of marrying. Bachelor habits were 
stamped upon his household, his business, his 
very air, as he walked foe streets; firm, precise 
and unyielding. He wore a wig, and foe wags 
of foe village affirmed that his mustaches were 
fastened to his collar and moved with every torn 
of his head, in unison with foe “ dicky ” itself. 

Mr. Atherton was in love with May Kenneth, 
that was evident. He had been in love with 
her, years ago, as May King. He had loved 
Ann e King, too, and he had been a flirt from his 
youth. Few of his loves had been returned, for 
all knew, that above all creatures in foe world, 
he had loved himself. His intense selfishness had 
made him a bachelor. He had not heartenough 
to ask a woman, boldly and fearlessly, to be his 
wife, and to make np his mind to bear her de¬ 
cision like a man, even if she denied him; bnt 
he had ever fluttered round from flower to flower, 
trying to piqne one woman into loving him, by 
heartless attentions to another, and flying off to 
a third, lest that other should feel too much en¬ 
couraged to hope for foe honor of being Stephen 
Atherton's wife. 

Now that May King had returned, and he 
felt that she oould only be too happy to become 
foai envied woman, he commenced anew his at¬ 
tentions to her, drawing foe notice of others to¬ 
wards them, by attending her to school in foe 
morning, and walking that way again, at foe 
hour when she would be ready to dismiss her lit¬ 
tle troop. 

It was very unpleasant to May, and she had 
done everything which she dared, to prevent it. 
But he seemed to exult in foe notoriety it occa¬ 
sioned, and smiled when his acquaintances con¬ 
gratulated him on his good fortune. “Rather 
the lady's good fortune," he said, “ I flatter my¬ 
self that foe widow would consider herself quite 
happy; bnt I assure yon, that my mind is yet 
hardly made up.” 

He was on his way to foe school-house, then; 
and met May just coming out. She felt vexed 
and angry, for she had just received a letter 
which had demanded some reflection, and she 
could not bear the self-satisfied and assured air 
which Mr. Atherton had put on. 

As usual, he walked by her side, and as 
usual, also, his conversation was of love. In vain 
May hurried along; in vain she looked over her 
letter; he was not to be turned aside. At last, 
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with a strong effort, for her manner piqued him 
into a more hasty demonstration than he would 
otherwise have made, he said: 

“ Mrs. Kenneth, were a man who prises your 
character to offer himself to you, would you mar¬ 
ry again ?” 

“What right have you to askl” she said. 

“ The right of a former interest in you, per¬ 
haps to be renewed again/* he answered. 

“ I do not admit any former interest ; job gave 
way to a little affected passion. I never believed 
in it.*' 

“ Ton do me wrong. I did really like you 
once. It would be easy for you to make me like 
you again.* 1 * 

“ Don't try to, Mr. Atherton. It would not 
repay you for the trouble.** 

“You cannot mean that There are many 
who would be easily caught with less.** 

“ Very well, I am not one of them, nor will I 
interfere with their claims. Good morning,** 
and May opened the gate and walked in without 
a word. 

Mr. Atherton stared in blank dismay. He fol¬ 
lowed, and found her in the parlor. 

“ Mrs. Kenneth, did you mean what you said 
just now ?*' 

“Ihave almost forgotten it. What was itl 
I presume I meant it, I always mean what I 
say." 

“ Did you mean to refose me ?** 

“ Having heard no offer, I could not do that.’* 
“ I was willing that you should consider it as 
such; and I ask you again, if you have any ob¬ 
jections to me.** 

“ None in the least. Why should I ?** 

“ Then you will marry me. I knew, I felt 
that you would.** 

“ A little too fast, Mr. Atherton. I did not 
say that. Stop until I call my sister, and if she 
has no objections to make—** 

“ Mrs. Kenneth 1 I beg, I entreat—** 

Anne King stepped into the room with the 
stateliness of a queen. 

“ Really, Mr. Atherton,” she said, “I did not 
know, when you were making proposals to me 
last night, that you were only rehearsing for my 
sister's benefit.” 

Mr. Atherton's face would have been a treasure 
to a painter, at that moment. Such confusion 
he exhibited, that May’s kindly nature was 
really touched. But Anne was perversely dispos¬ 
ed to annoy him. 

“ What a perfect waste of eloquence you bestow¬ 
ed on me, Mr. Atherton; notwithstanding my 
former experience of your fickleness, I really 
thought, last night, that your character as a male 


I coquette was rather mending; and periapt I 
might have taken you, after alL But I resign 
yon to poor dear May. I would not come be¬ 
tween her and her happiness/' and with a grace¬ 
ful laugh, she left the room, from whence Mr. 
Atherton glided out, evidently thinking lace of 
himsetf than he ever did before. 

That evening, before die story could be drou- 
lated, he offered himself to Miss Cynthia Han¬ 
son, and was accepted. May earnestly entr e a te d 
Anne not to speak of the matter, but she thought 
it quite too good to keep, and the next week, Mr. 
Atherton was many times asked, which of fin 
Kings had accepted his homage. 

It would be useless to mention the disappoint¬ 
ment of the apothecary, the lawyer and the new 
doctor, who each in turn were brought to 
acknowledge May's power. She tuned a derf 
ear to all, even to Mr. Octavius Bond, the dry 
goods merchant, who perpetrated the most dis¬ 
tressing lines ever inscribed to “ Dearest May.” 
It was remarkable, too, that each followed the 
example of Mr. Atherton, after refusal, and ms 
straightway engaged to some other lady. 

“ It must be a comfort to you, May,” sbM 
Anne, “ that you have helped to bring so many 
people together, and make them happy/* 

May began to be very tired of all this. She was 
human, too, in spite of the cruel heartaches she 
had caused, and the remembrance of a smSs 
which had been given her, ip one of her fitfte 
Saturday afternoon excursions, which she was hi 
the habit of t&kingfor Lewis's and Charlie's health, 
after the school was over for the week, often 
came hack, and was as often driven away. 

But the smile was seen again, and this time 
the gentleman found some one to introduce him; 
and thereupon, the acquaintance ripened into 
friendship; and then Mr. Easton brought bis pret¬ 
ty daughter, and begged May to consider the 
child's orphan state, and to he a mother to her, 
and to allow him to become a father to her poor 
fatherless boys. May listened, and promised to 
think of it, and as Anne proposed to take him 
herself, in case her sister should not. May did 
think of it; and like aQ other affairs of a simi¬ 
lar nature, it ended in wedding garments. 

“ Did sister Anne, remain an old maid?* 

“Hash, child! that is not the name, now. 
Miss Anne King remained single until she found, 
or thought she found, a counterpart of her ins¬ 
pected brother-in-law. Then she departed from 
her vow of perpetual mourning for the lost one 
of her youth, and she now rejoices in the care of 
a family, bequeathed to her by the late Mrs. But¬ 
ler, and counting almost as many as that of the 
martyr, John Rogers.” 
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THE LOST HOME. 


IT (VUELM E. LA WTO*. 


The old home, my dear old home, 

Where I played in early childhood, 

The Tine-clad house where my mother dwelt, 
Near the fragrant, green-robed wild wood, 
Has passed away, and strangers dwell 
Where once I played all gladly, 

And others claim those grand old trees, 
While I am gating on them sadly. 

’Twas there my good old father died, 

There angels called my brothers, 

There fell asleep my brothers’ brides— 

What sorrow was my mother’s! 

These died my brother’s little girl, 

The laughing, bine-orbed Mary; 

And strangers now possess the haunts 
Where played that little fairy. 

These, too, were bom my best lowed ones, 
The laughing girls and boys, 

Who cheer their lather’s careworn heart 
When adverse fete annoys; 

And there first breathed a loving one, 

Who’s cheered my weary hoars, 

With soothing voiee and gentle words— 
Affection's odorous flowers. 

*Twss there with kind eoUcitods, 

Guarding a lovely child, 

Jfj sister passed fall many a year, 

In pure affection mild. 

So wonder not I love the spot, 

And love thoee fine old elms; 

I’ve ever loved them, ever shall, 

Till the grave my farm o’erwhelms. 

And while through distant scents I pass, 

I’ll heave a longing sigh 
For the dear old home farever gone, 

And will ye wonder why ? 

When ye think of the many ties that bind 
My heart to the dear old spot, 

A pitying tear mayhap you’ll find, 

And say we wonder not. 


STREET ROMANCES. 


BT ANXB T. WILBUR. 


Or the first floor of a house in the Place Roy¬ 
als there lived, twenty years ago, two single la¬ 
dies—sisters. Martha and Angelkjne (these were 
their names) had been old maids for a long time. 
They had, in common, a pretty little fortune) a 
comfortable apartment, two cats, two dogs, a 
parrot, and a library containing “ The Imitation 
of Christ/* the “Life of die Saints/’ and three 
or four hundred volumes of old romances. Their 
peaceful existence was spent in playing at piquet 
in the evening with a bachelor neighbor of ma¬ 
ture age—M. Labiche,—and in the day-time, in 
reading these three hundred romances, which 
11 


they knew by heart. The habit of always re¬ 
volving in the same circle, and of constantly 
feeding their imaginations with the same roman¬ 
tic adventures, had identified, as it were, these 
good ladies with the heroes and heroines of these 
books, incessantly perused and re-perused; they 
knew them, they loved them, they talked of them 
as of old friends. 

Such were the occupations of these two old 
maids, and their daily conversations, which the 
jests of M. Labiche, their neighbor, sometimes 
caused to degenerate into quarrels. M. Labiche 
was an honest man, who had not much to do 
but to pretend to look after his nephew, a gay 
stndent; and not being very romantic, to amuse 
himself with joking his two neighbors. When 
he entered their room, after the usual compli¬ 
ments, he would inquire, with an air of interest, 
about the affairs of the hero or heroine, then die 
order of the day. 

One beautiful sunshiny day in spring they went 
out to take a walk with M. Labiche. There was 
a crowd on the Boulevards and at the Champs 
Elysees. Some rope-dancers were performing 
their tricks in the open air, gipsies were telling 
fortunes; Punch was attracting the passers-by 
around his booth; players on the harp, violin 
and clarionet, and singers with guitars, were 
parading on the avenues. 

“ How many mysteries in all these shattered 
existences!” said Miss Martha, raising her eyes 
to heaven. 

“ How many romances 1“ added Miss Angel- 
ique. “ How many adventures could these peo¬ 
ple relate, if they would tell ns how, descending 
from step to step, they found themselves one day, 
with guitar or violin in hand, on the street pave¬ 
ment 1” 

“Love may have caused the misfortunes of 
some,” resumed Miss Martha. 

“ Love or perfidy,” returned her sister, “ the 
treason of friends, and perhaps cruel and bar- 
barons parents.” 

“Ton are doubtless in die right,” exclaimed 
M. Labiche. “All those personages are romances 
in themselves. That songstress with the harp, 
for instance—I will wager she is a daughter of 
the Great Mogul.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ This is not a supposition—it is a feet. This 
young lady has sought refhge in the Champs 
Elysees of Paris, after having escaped from a 
convent, in which the Great Mogul, her father, 
had confined her.” 

“ Convents in Mogul?” 

“ Thflt is not more ex tra o r di nary than to see 
a Frenchman in China. As for that Hercnks 
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who is balancing a chafr on the end of hii nose, 
I hare heard say he was the younger brother of 
the Shah of Persia, proscribed from his cradle 
for his political principles—a species of Persian 
Iron Mask." 

“Look!” said Miss Martha, pointing him out 
to M. Labiche, “ see that eternal musician in the 
alley at the left, loaded with instruments, who 
With his head, feet, hands and knees plays all at 
once the flageolet, the harp, the tamborine, cym¬ 
bals, and another instrument of his own inven¬ 
tion, composed of a quantity of bells attached 
to the two branches of an old pair of iron tongs. 
Look at that old man," continued Miss Martha; 
“what ingenuity 1 How many piquant adven¬ 
tures does that inventive mind allow us to sup¬ 
pose ! How many misfortunes do those wrinkles 
and white hairs announce l" 

“And that great red nose," replied M. La¬ 
biche ; “ what an incalculable number of bottles 
of wine drank in times pastl" 

“You have no soul," said Miss Angelique. 

Martha and Angelique pouted at their neigh¬ 
bor all the rest of the evening, which did not 
prevent M. Labiche from paying them a visit on 
the afternoon of the next day. The weather was 
very pleasant, and the two sisters were at work 
beside a window opening on the square; the 
subject of romances had not been alluded to, 
and M. Labiche was relating some political news, 
when a female voice was heard, accompanied by 
the notes of a guitar. The two sisters roee at 
once, &8 well as their neighbor, and perceived on 
the square, opposite the window, a street singer, 
whose face was concealed by a black lace veil. 
The voice which escaped from beneath this veil 
was not wanting in sweetness and a certain mel¬ 
ancholy charm. Martha and Angelique exchang¬ 
ed a rapid glance. 

“ This woman," said Martha, " with a noble 
figure and touching voice—" 

“ She wears a veil, which proves that she dares 
not show her face," replied M. Labiche; “ she is 
probably ugly." 

“You are insupportable," exclaimed Ange¬ 
lique. “ On the contrary, I will bet she is young 
and pretty, and if I dated, I would have her 
called in.” 

“ What hinders yon V* 

“T fear your raillery and your smiles, which 
might annoy this young person, evidently fallen 
into misfortunes." 

“i promise not to open my Hps, and to keep 
my face concealed in my hat. But I can do 
better; shall I go homd ?" 

“ No, remain; your word is sufficient." 

The two sisters called their domestic, and gave 


her, speaking both at once, orders to go in search 
of file veiled songstress. An embarrassing si¬ 
lence afterwards reigned in die room. Martha 
and Angelique were not without apprehensions 
as to the result of their experiment. From die 
window they saw their domestic approach the 
singer and speak to her; then die latter turned 
towards the window, made a sign with her head 
in that direction, and approached with her guitar 
under her arm. When she appeared at die door 
of the parlor, Martha said in a voice of emodoa, 
“ Please to enter, miss, or madame, for we do 
not yet know which of these titles belongs to yoa. 
Enter without fear; you are surrounded with 
persons who compassionate your misfortunes 
before knowing them." 

As she spoke thus, she darted a severe glance 
on M. Labiche, to remind him of their agree¬ 
ment, and recognized with pleasure that die 
countenance of her neighbor was irreproachable. 

“I thank the ladies for the interest they are 
pleased to manifest in me," replied the singer, 
uttering a sigh. 

“ Believe it is not a simple sentiment of curi¬ 
osity which animates ns," exelaimed Angelique. 

“ Your appearance—your manners— But first 
sit down and allow ns to offer yon some refresh¬ 
ments." 

After having declined for a long time, the 
songstress at last consented to take a glass of 
sweetened water. 8ke then raised her veil and 
showed a charming countenance, which could not 
have seen more than twenty yean. 

Martha and Angelique with difficulty suppress¬ 
ed an exclamation of joy; and both cast a tri¬ 
umphant glance on M. Labiche, who contented 
himself with bowing slightly, as a confession of 
his defeat 

“ Just Heaven!" said Martha, “how happens 
it that with so much beauty and talent—for you 
sing like an angel—we see yon reduced to your 
present sad condition ? I bless the Providence 
which conducted yon to day beneath our win¬ 
dows ; for you will surely not reftue to narrate 
to us your misfortunes; and I hope that if we 
cannot put a period to them, we can at least alle¬ 
viate them by our consolations and our cares." 

The songstress sighed and raised her eyes to 
heaven. 


“Alas! ladies," said she, “there is, I believe, 
no person in the world who has the power to 
render me less unfortunate than I am. But the 
interest which you manifest in me is too precious 
for me to refuse a narrative which may touch 
your compassionate souls. You shall learn fee 
misfortunes of a young girl who is the victim of 
a bsifarous prejudice." 
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The two sitten exchanged a look of commit- 
oration, and drew their seat* nearer to each other. 
M. Labiche installed himself comfortably in hit 
arm-chair to listen. Then the woman, after har¬ 
ing pat her handkerchief to her eyes, commenced 
that: 

“ I hare already told you that yoa see in me 
the victim of a barbarous prejudice.” 

“I understand,”exclaimed Angelique; “your 
friends attempted to compel yon to take the veil 
in a convent.” 

“ Not so,” replied the singer; “in the religion 
I profess we have no convents. I am English, 
and my parents educated me in the Protestant 
faith. I fear this avowal, made here, and to 
persons whom I suppose profess the Catholic 
faith, will deprive me of a port of the interest 
yoa have been pleased to manifest in me.” 

“Why so!” said Martha, earnestly. “We 
are all children of the same God, and tolerance 
is the first Christian principle,” 

“I thank you,” resumed the woman; “yon 
revive my courage. Ton know then that I am 
English; at my birth the name of Lucy was 
given me. My father. Sir Thomas Biown, a 
distinguished officer, having lost on eye in the 
war, was much affected by it—because being by 
nature very sensitive, he feared he should not he 
able to please any lady, and that he would he 
monied only for his money. He therefore swore, 
being one-eyed, to marry only a one-eyed wo¬ 
man, which proved the elevation of his senti¬ 
ments.” Martha and Angelique testified their 
approval of this resolution by a murmur of as¬ 
sent. “ My father therefore espoused my mother, 
who, by chance, had but one eye. Nevertheless, 
I came into the world with two.” 

“And two veiy fine ones,” observed Martha. 

. “ Torn are very kind; I have always been told 
that my right eye was like my father's, and my 
left like my mother's.” 

'* Let us see,” said Angelique. 

The two sisters arose at once to look more 
closely at the eyes of the singer. 

“ In fact,” said Martha, “ one is a little darker 
•than the other.” 

“ I will pass over these details. I grew up; a 
splendid education was given me; and my fa¬ 
ther, who, it was said, hod never done anything 
at the right time, lost his fortune just as I be¬ 
came of a marriageable age. Nevertheless, a 
young man presented himself as a candidate for 
my hand. Arthur Lyons (this was his name) 
adored me; and, for my part, I was much pleas¬ 
ed with his attentions, when he suddenly disap¬ 
peared, leaving me a letter, in which he informed 
me that a marriage was henceforth impossible 


between us, and that he was going to the conti¬ 
nent, with death in his soul. 

“ Pardon my emotion,” resumed the singer, 
wiping her eyes. “After so many years, the 
remembrance of the flight of my lover is as 
painful to me as at first.” 

“ That is very natural. But so many years 
you say; how old ore you then !” 

'* Twenty yean, three months and some days; 
and I was eighteen when my lover disappeared. 
It is then hut two yean since; hut you know 
time seems long to those who softer and sigh. 

I resume the thread of my narrative: My fa¬ 
ther, indignant against Arthur, ascended to the 
garret to take his sabre, which was rusty. He 
sharpened it, and set out in pursuit of Arthur, 
taking with him my mother and myself. Judge 
of the horror of my situation. We traversed all 
Prance without finding my lover. At Lyons, 
atone, we were informed that a man, whose de¬ 
scription resembled Arthur, had just set out in 
the diligenoe for Marseilles. My father took a 
post-chaise, and we reached Marseilles at the 
same time with the diligence. The man whom 
we were punning, left the carriage; he wore 
green spectacles. My father, blinded by fury, 
and believing that Arthur had got on spectacles 
that he might not be recognized, precipitated 
himself with rage upon the stranger. They 
fought, and my father received a severe wound 
in the breast. 

“ My mother and myself were uttering fright¬ 
ful cries, when suddenlyeight or ten men rushed 
out from behind some rocks, seised the stranger 
and myself, and placed us in a boat, which car¬ 
ried us to a xebec, anchored at a little distance. 
It was manned by Algerine pirates, who hod 
carried their audacity so far os to make a descent 
on the coasts of Provence. The pirates treated 
us kindly; hut I had the chagrin to see my com¬ 
panion, whom I should have said was not Ar¬ 
thur, fall in love with me. ' You comprehend,' 
said I to him, 1 that after the sword-thrust you 
gave my father, I could not favor your suit; and 
besides, I am engaged to Arthur Lyons.' 

“'Arthur Lyons!' exclaimed he. 'I knew 
him at Paris.” 

“ I must tell you that my companion in cap¬ 
tivity was a dentist by profession. My lover, 
when ha saw him, hod been on the point of set¬ 
ting oat on the enterprise of a man in despair. 
Unable lo console himself for my toss, his plan 
was to go to * merica, in order to descend alone 
in a sma) 1 joat, the cataract of Niagara. 'If I 
survive; jis,* said he,' I shall attempt to descend 
the rapi+is of the Ohio in a hark canoe, then the 
falls of the Meschacebe, and by risking myself* 
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thus successively in all the cataracts of the globe, 
I shall at last succeed in putting a period to a 
life which has become a burden/ ” 

“Poor Arthur Lyons!” exclaimed Angelique. 
“ What a romantic soul! Bat I cannot compre¬ 
hend how, loving you to such a degree, he could 
have forsaken you.” 

“ Ton shall soon learn,” resumed the singer. 
“ My grief at this sad intelligence may be more 
easily imagined than described. I passed my 
days and nights in tears. But suddenly a ship 
belonging to the French navy chased us, and, to 
avoid her, the xebec directed its course towards 
Egypt, where we were sold to some merchants 
who were going in a caravan to Suez. The 
pacha of this city bought the dentist and my¬ 
self. He was a brutal man, who summoned us 
to his presence, and learning the nature of my 
companion's profession, sent for his prime min¬ 
ister, who had a fine sot of teeth, and demanded 
a proof of his skill in extracting one. My com¬ 
panion had his case of instruments in his pocket, 
«id Easily succeeded in taking out two of his 
finest teeth. The pcor fellow fled in terror. 

“ * You are a skilful man/ said the pacha, to 
my companion. 1 Unfortunately, your talents 
cannot be useful to me; for I rather need new 
teeth, as 1 have long had but one/ 

“ * I can easily satisfy you, my lord, provided 
I can procure the teeth of a hippopotamus/ 

“ For several days the pacha was in conference 
with my companion. One evening the latter 
came in search of me. 

“ * You comprehend, beautiful Lucy/ said he, 

* that I cannot long remain at the court of Suez, 
since 1 have made the prime minister my enemy. 

1 have therefore sought means to fly. The pacha 
is persuaded that, in order to fulfil my promise 
to him, I must have the teeth of a hippopotamus 
killed during the full moon. I shall set out to¬ 
morrow morning, with some slaves, to give chase 
to these animals; and this is my plan: We 
shall kill a large number of hippopotamuses, 
whose teeth I shall keep; afterwards, I will es¬ 
cape from the vigilance of the slaves, traverse 
Africa On foot to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
there embark for Europe with my treasure, which 
I now lay at your feet; for I hope, beautiful 
Lucy, that you will consent to fly with me/ 

“‘it is impossible/ replied I. ‘After tho 
sword-thrust you gave ray father—' 

“ He grew angry, and loaded me with invec¬ 
tives, which did but confirm my refusal. He set 
out the next day as he had announced, and it 
was then, to amuse himself while awaiting his 
return, that the pacha summoned me to his pres¬ 
ence, and after asking me various questions with 


regard to myself, annotutoed Ms intention of 
espousing me that very evening. Imagine my 
despair. I went away in tears, and was calling 
death to my aid, when a slave, who had been 
attached to my service, approached and told me 
in the negro dialect, that he was interested in me 
and would save me, if I would confide in him. 
He was an old man of sixty, who sometimes 
played the guitar for the amusement of the pacha. 
I could not comprehend how he could be useful 
to me; but the event proved that I was right to 
trust in him. After dinner the pacha summoned 
me to his presence. 

“‘This evening/ said he, ‘I shall espouse 
you/ 

“I was ready to faint at this declaration; but 
remembering the counsel of the slave, I said: 

“‘lam very much flattered by the honor you 
intend conferring on me; but in my country we 
do not marry with so little ceremony—it is cus¬ 
tomary, at least, to have a little music in honor 
of the occasion/ 

“ ‘ Why did yon not tell me this sooner re¬ 
plied the pacha. “ Let some one go in search 
of my chapel-master, Solsirepifp&n/ 

“ This was the name of the old slave. He 
presented himself with his guitar. 

“ ‘ Play ns something immediately/ said the 
pacha to him; ‘ and if yon do not succeed in 
amusing me as well as this lady, I will have your 
head cot off!’ 

“ Solsirepifpan bowed, and after having drawn 
from his guitar a few chords and graceful pre¬ 
ludes, commenced a melancholy air, which the 
pacha accompanied by beating rime with his 
head and foot. By degrees Ms morions slack¬ 
ened, and he ended by falling asleep on his cush¬ 
ions. No one, it will be imagined, dared to dis¬ 
turb him, and I returned on tip-toe to my room, 
saved for this evening, but not without uneasi¬ 
ness as to what might happen on the morrow. 
In fact, the day following I was again summoned 
to dinner, and at the dessert I said to the pacha: 

* My lord, shall we not have a little music this 
evening, also V 

“ The pacha immediately sent for his chapd- 
master, uttering the most frightful oaths that he 
would not suffer himself to be surprised by 
sleep this evening. 

“ Solsirepifpan appeared with Ms guitar, be¬ 
sides, a pair of cymbals wMch he fastened to Ms 
knees. The pacha, who had never seen the like, 
opened his eyes wide, looking alternately at the 
guitar and the plates of copper, with whose noise 
he seemed to be fascinated. Half an hour had 
not passed away, when, as the evening before, 
he was overcome with sleep. 
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“ On the third day I was again summoned, 
and as before, Solsirepifpan was sent for at my 
request. He presented himself with his guitar, 
cymbals, and Chinese bells on his head. The 
astonishment of the pacha was at its height when 
he heard the noise made by these three instru¬ 
ments. As before, he fell asleep. The next day 
Solsirepifpan added to his orchestra a tamborine, 
which he played with his heels." 

“ But," said Angelique, " one would think you 
were describing the old musician we saw yester¬ 
day at the Champs Elysees.” 

" That is he of whom 1 speak," she replied. 

"And how came this man in Paris 1" 

“ That you shall learn in the sequel." 

* But," resumed Angelique, “ Solsirepifpan is 
as white as you are, and you said he spoke the 
negro dialect." 

" He is nevertheless not a negro; he is a white 
Ethiopian, who had been taken prisoner in his 
youth by the troops of the Pacha of Suez. He 
belonged to one of the first families of Ethiopia, 
and had been invested at his birth with the dig¬ 
nity of morse, one of the most considerable in 
the country. But to resume my narrative: On 
the fourth day, my old friend—for I shall hence¬ 
forth give the musician this title—said to me, * I 
am at the end of my science, for you comprehend 
that one man, were he twice a murse, cannot 
play on more than four instruments at once. 1 
have therefore taken measures to flee/ 

“' But how shall we escape the guards who 
surround the palace V 

" He drew me into his room. ‘ Every even¬ 
ing/ said he, * I rehearse at this hour the piece 
that I am to play the next day, and all the guards 
abandon their posts to listen at my door. It only 
remains for me to assemble them there this even¬ 
ing, and detain them some time. I have taken 
my measures for this/ In feet, by an ingenious 
combination, he had attached his instruments to 
each other by threads connected with a small 
cord, which terminated in a large round box, 
similar to our turnspits. While I was looking 
at this mechanism with astonishment, he opened 
a large wardrobe, in which he had had the pre¬ 
caution the night before to shut up the pacha's 
favorite monkey. My old friend took the mon¬ 
key and put it in the box. The animal, affright¬ 
ed, began to move its paws; the box immediately i 
turned, and there was a frightful hubbub of cym¬ 
bals and Chinese bells. I could not help laugh- I 
tog; but my friend, always full of prudence, 
raised bis finger to recommend silence, and soon 
murmurs were heard behind the door, indicating 
that the guards were assembled there. We then 
descended by a window, opening on the gardens, 


and after having cleared a low wall, soon found 
ourselves without the suburbs of Suez." 

Here she paused to take breath, and to drink 
a glass of sweetened water. 

"How many adventures!” said Martha; "and 
yet there are persons who will not believe in 
romances 1" 

Meanwhile the singer, who had just risen and 
was approaching the window, suddenly exclaim¬ 
ed, " There he is, ladies!" 

" Who ? Are yon speaking of Solsirepifpan V 9 

" No; but look! It is he, below there, on the 
square." 

She pointed with her finger to a young man in 
a blue spencer, with a piece of black taflfety over 
one eye, who had before him a little table with 
the paraphernalia of a juggler. The young man 
having turned at the exclamation of the song¬ 
stress, hastily folded up his little table, placed it 
under his arm, put his cups into his pocket, qpd 
rushed towards the home. 

" Thank Heaven!" exclaimed he, as he enter¬ 
ed the hoase, terrified, and without saluting 
anybody, “ I have found yon in time, Miss Lucy, 
Come quick—let us fiy—the danger increases 
every moment 1" 

As he spoke thus, he took* by the arm the 
singer, who seemed to have feinted, and attempt¬ 
ed to drag her to the door. 

"And who are you?" exclaimed the two la¬ 
dies. "Why are you carrying off this young 
person ? What signifies this violence ? Barbar¬ 
ous ravisber, whither would }ou conduct her 1" 

The young man with the black taffety swal¬ 
lowed, as if through absence of mind, the glass 
of sweetened water prepared for the songstress. 

" I would conduct her to the Persian ambassa¬ 
dor !” replied he. 

"We will not suffer it!" exclaimed Martha 
and Angelique. "Help! Here, M. Labiche! 
Jeanne Marguerite, 6hut the door! Help!" 

"Stop," said the singer, with a tremulous 
voice, at the moment she was about to disappear 
on the stairs. “ No noise, or yon will ruin me! 
This young man is my deliverer!" 

“ What a singular adventure!" said Martha, 
who knew not what part to take. 

The young man re-appeared at the door of the 
saloon, and whispered mysteriously to the two 
ladies, "I am Arthur Lyons 1" 

"It is enough to distract one!" exclaimed the 
two sisters. 

They put their heads out of the window, and 
saw Arthur end Lucy enter a hackney coach, 
which drove off at a gallop. It will be readily 
imagined what was the subject of the conversa¬ 
tion for the three persons remaining in the saloon 
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“ What can this mystery be, and what new 
danger threatens Lucy ? Why has Arthur come 
here to carry her off, dressed as a juggler, and 
with a piece of black taffety over his eyes ? 
Shall we never again see this young Englishwo¬ 
man, and never learn the seqnel of her history?’' 

Nearly two hours had passed away since the 
abduction, when, to the great surprise of every- 
body, the young man with the taffety reappeared 
at the door of the saloon. 

“ Ladies,” said he, “ I come to apologize for 
the hasty manner in which I entered just now; 
but time pressed. Now, my dear Lucy is out of 
danger, and I can give you all the explanations 
which are your due, for Lucy has informed me 
of your kindness to her; and since you know a 
part of her story and mine, I hope to be able to 
prove to you that Arthur Lyons was not bom to 
the humble profession which he is practising at 
thi%moment 1 am not a common juggler, and 
if you will deign to accord to me a little of that 
interest which you have manifested in my unfor¬ 
tunate love—” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Lyons; we are anxious to 
hear jou. But begin by accepting a few drops 
of kirsch , which will not be too much to restore 
you after the terrible emotions of this day.” 

A servant brought the young man a glass 
of kirsch , and he then commenced his story: 

“ You must not be surprised if you find now and 
then some incoherences in my narrative; this 
proceeds from a blow I received in the head in 
descending the cataract of Niagara in a frail ca¬ 
noe of bark. I loved Lucy, and had obtained 
the promise of her hand, when I made this pain¬ 
ful discovery, that the father of my beloved was 
a rascal, who had trifled with me. You see why 
Lucy's delicacy should have prevented her tell¬ 
ing you this. My despair at this separation 
was so profound that it inspired me with the idea 
of putting an end to my life. I therefore sought 
death in perilous enterprises. Having passe£ 
over to America—after having revealed my pro- 
j ect to the dentist, with whom you are already 
acquainted—I commenced by descended the cat¬ 
aract of Niagara in a light bark canoe. It was 
its very lightness that saved me. It swam like 
a cork, and I experienced no other injury than a 
blow on the hand received from a rock at the 
surface of the water. I risked my life with the 
same success on all the rivers of America, and 
at last becoming more obstinate as I found death 
more difficult, crossed over to the continent of 


Africa. One day as I was suffering my canoe to 
drift down the river Pongoi Pongo, I saw a man 
running on the shore, pursued by negroes and 


With two strokes of the oar I 


reached the bank. The fhgitive sprang into my 
bark, and we regained the middle of the stream. 
Our boat rapidly descended the river, and was 
soon beyond the reach of pursuit. But what 
was ray astonishment at recognising in the man 
whom I had just saved, my Parisian dentist. 
He related to me the facts you already know, 
and added that having killed many hippopota¬ 
muses, he had attempted to escape from the ser¬ 
vants of the pacha, to reach the Cape, and 
thence pass into Europe. 

“This intelligence, as you may imagine, at 
once changed my plans. Determined to find 
Lucy at all hazards, I abandoned my canoe and 
a part of my money to the dentist, and returning 
by the bank of the river, at last fell in with the 
negroes, and offered to accompany them to the 
pacha, in place of the man who had escaped. 
After a three days and three nights' march, we 
entered the city, and I was conducted to the 
presence of the pacha. I found him enraged at 
the departure of Lucy. He received me with a 
shower of blows. Forgetting all prudence, I 
replied sharply. A violent quarrel took place, 
and exasperated in my turn, I took him by the 
throat, and as he was about to have struck me 
with his poignard, wrested it from his hands, 
and plunged it into his breast. He fell dead at 
my feet! I seized his clothes, turned his turban 
over my eyes, and went out with a confident 
step. No one thought of stopping me, and I 
was far from Suez before the murder of the 
pacha was known. 

“ To prevent being traced by the people, who 
might have been sent in pursuit of me, I crossed 
the Red Sea by swimming; then passing through 
Arabia, Persia and Mogul, returned to France, 
after having narrowly escaped death twenty times, 
and practised all trades to obtain a living. I at 
last adopted the profession of a juggler, for which 
nature had given me an especial aptitude. By 
an unexpected chance, I found Lucy, with her 
faithful musician, on a steamboat which plies be¬ 
tween Smyrna and Marseilles. We returned to 
Paris together, and here new misfortunes awaited 
us. My family, blinded by the intrigues of an 
elder brother, who wished to have my property, 
had proscribed me, so that I am compelled to 
continue my profession of juggler. The father 
of my mistress, Sir Thomas Brown, who recov¬ 
ered from the wound he had received, was seek¬ 
ing his daughter to shut her up in a convent. 
Fortunately the Persian ambassador, with whom 
I bad become acquainted during my travels, of¬ 
fered me his protection, and it was to his hotel, 
beneath the shelter of his flag, that I conducted 
my mistress this morning, at the moment when 
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the agents of the English embassy were about to 
•eUe her. Our project is to become naturalised 
Persians, that we may henceforth live in safety. 
I will add that the letters of naturalization must 
be now ready, and are but to be signed. The 
old chapel-master, Solsirepifpan, has installed 
himself at the Champs Elysees, where you have 
met him more than once. As for the dentist, he 
became my friend, though he would have carried 
off my Lucy from me; he returned six months 
since, after a shipwreck, in which he lost his 
whole cargo of hippopotamus teeth, and is sell¬ 
ing on the Place de la Bastille little packets of 
Persian powder, which he himself manufactures 
of charcoal from Tonne.” 

The two sisters, after thanking the young man 
for his politeness, and asking him numerous 
questions, consulted together a moment, and 
said, “I suppose, sir, that after so many misad¬ 
ventures, it would be a great pleasure for all four 
of you, the chapel-master, the dentist. Miss Lucy 
and yourself, to meet. My sister and myself will 
be happy to be spectators of this re-union, and if 
you will permit ub to invite you to dinner to¬ 
morrow, this would be in our eyes the most agree¬ 
able conclusion of your narrative.” 

The young man overwhelmed her with thankw 
and apologies. 

“No excuses,” said Miss Angelique. “As 
Mias Lucy and yourself are this evening to be¬ 
come naturalised Persians, there will be no 
longer any danger in this dear child’s appearing 
in the street. So we shall rely upon you, and 
will ourselves invite the chapel-master whom we 
already know.” 

“ I ought to inform you,” said Arthur, “ that 
he is deaf, and that his misfortunes have ren¬ 
dered him cross and crabbed; I think he is 
somewhat in love with Lucy, though from d#> 
icacy he has concealed this hopeless passion.” 

“ Poor man 1” said Angelique. 

“As for the dentist, 1 shall myself have the 
honor to bring him and introduce him to you.” 

At these words, Arthur saluted them twice in 
the Chinese fashion, holding his arms and the 
forefinger of each hand elevated above his 
heed; for which he apologized, saying that it 
was a bad habit which he had contracted during 
hfs travels. He afterwards saluted them prop¬ 
erly and went out in the European maimer. 

“ Oaf!” said M. Labiche; “ there is no end of 
that. Do you believe a word of what this fellow 
has told you ?” 

“Howincredulous you are!” exclaimed the 
two sisters. “ And is there anything in this nar¬ 
rative more incredible than what we read every 
day in the most celebrated romances ?” 


“ I pass over the story of die songstress, al¬ 
though it is very improbable; but as for the 
young man, allow me to say that he tells 
stretchers. Do you believe, for example, that 
he swam across the Bed Sea, as he says V* 

“ The Jews formerly passed over on dry land. 
Besides, Sir Arthur took care to inform ns that 
he had received a blow on his head, which ac¬ 
counts for any incoherence in his ideas.” 

“ Parbleu!” exclaimed M. Labiche; “ if any¬ 
body’s head is oat of order, I know whose it is." 

“ Why do you not say at opee that we are 
old fools?” exclaimed the two sisters. “It 
would be doubtkm useless to ask you, who do 
not believe in romances, to dine with us to-mor¬ 
row; you would not do us this honor.” 

“Heaven forbid-!” exclaimed M. Labiche; 
“your stories would destroy my appetite.” 

“Well, our hero of romance can dispense 
with the presence of your- austere countenance, 
and I hope they will but eat the better for it.” 

“ Great good may it do them!” 

At these words, M. Labiche took his hat and 
cane, and went out with a furious air. 

Preparations for dinner commenced the next 
morning early. The fine linen damask, the 
massive family plate, long lying unused in the 
closets, once more saw the light of day; the 
kitchen was crammed with provisions, among 
which was an enormous tart of sweetmeats 
Miss Angelique had prepared with her hands. 

Towards noon, the sisters dressed themselves 
to go oat. Their object was to invite foe chapel- 
master, otherwise the musician of the Champs 
Elysees. 

“ We may not meet him,” said Miss Martha; 
“perhaps he will not have come out to-day, and 
we do not know where he lives.” 

“ In this case,” replied Miss Angelique, “ Sfr 
Arthur would himself take the trouble to go in 
search of him. 

Their toilet finished, the two sisters took a 
carriage and directed their course towards the 
Champs Elysees. It was not without a lively 
sentiment of joy that they perceived, from afor, 
the musician in his usual place, and laden with 
his extraordinary instruments. 

“ I shall never dare to speak to him first,” 
said Miss Angelique. 

“ Nor I,” said her sister; “ this old man in¬ 
spires me with so much respect; besides, I do 
not know how to address a morse.” 

“ Nevertheless some one must commence Y* 

After a long hesitation, Miss Martha ap¬ 
proached the musician without quitting the arm 
of her sister. 

“ Noble murse,” b ^@^j|Hfp* 
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But the hubbub of the cymbals, the Chinese 
bells and the tongs was such, that the old man 
appeased not to hear her. Then Miss Angelique 
touched his shoulder, and the musician turned his 
head in that direction. 

“Noble murse,” resumed Miss Martha, “we 
are sent to you by old friends, to inyite you to 
come and dine with them this evening.” 

“ What?” replied the musician, with a move¬ 
ment of the body which caused all the bells to 
jingle; “ will they pay for the dinner ? Good! 
I suppose it is my friend the tow-eater who has 
invited me.” 

“ Yes, respectable old man, some friends wish 
to dine with you. They will expect you this 
evening at this address,” giving him a card, “ at 
six o'clock. Do not fail to be there, noble 
murse.” 

A considerable number had gathered around 
these three personages. 

“ Madame,” said an old gentleman to Miss 
Martha, very politely, “tell us, if you please, 
what is a murse 1” 

Miss Martha had forgotten the explanation 
which they had given her the night before, but 
she retained her sang-froid and replied: 

“ Sir, is it possible that at your age you are 
ignorant of these things ?” And leaving the old 
gentleman motionless with astonishment, she re¬ 
entered the carriage with her sister. 

“I confess,” said Angelique, “that I was not 
much pleased with this old man. He seems to 
me to have contracted very bad habits, and I 
even thought I smelt wine.” 

“ It is poverty,” said Martha. 

Reasoning thus, the two sisters returned to the 
Place Royale. 

The guests were punctual to the rendezvous. 
A little before six. Sir Arthur arrived first, 
giving his arm to Lucy. Both wore a turban 
with a crescent, which they took off to salute 
their hostess. The young man still wore the 
piece of taffety over his eye. The two sisters 
embraced Lucy affectionately. She was indeed 
charming in her turban. 

“ Allow me to introduce to you our friend die 
dentist Theogenes,” said Arthur; “ the destroy¬ 
er of hippopotamuses and the companion of all 
our misfortunes. Theogenes, dentist to the 
prime minister of the late Pacha of Suez!” 

As he spoke thus, Arthur pointed to a tall, 
light complexioned young man, who held in his 
hand a little leather cap, resembling the coiffure 
of German students. 

“Ladies,” said Theogenes, modestly, “my 
long voyages have made me acquainted with the 
customs of good company in the fire quarters of 


the globe. How shall I salute you ? In the Ethi¬ 
opian or Chinese manner ? Do you prefer the 
Caffre salutation or that of the natives of the 
Sunda Islands, who whirl round three times 1” 

“ In any mode you please, sir,” said the two 
sisters. 

“ Then I will give you first the Turkish sal¬ 
utation and afterwards the French.” 

At this moment, a noise as of quarrelling was 
heard in the ante-chamber. It was the musician, 
who had arrived, and whom the servant had ob¬ 
stinately refused admittance, because of his long 
beard and his want of neatness. The ladies 
went out to meet him and invited him to enter. 
The old man, surprised to find himself in the 
midst of persons whom he did not know, looked 
around him, as if seeking some one with hit 
eyes, and murmured: 

“ Where is the tow-eater ?” 

" He is coming,” replied Arthur. 

Notwithstanding this assurance, the man ap¬ 
peared nneasy and took refuge in a corner. 
Suddenly returning to his fixed idea, which was 
to find his friend, he exclaimed in a loud voice: 

“ Why, then, is not the tow-eater here ?” 

The two sisters had left the room and did not 
hear this cry of distress. .Theogenes seized the 
old musician, flattered him, instructed him, and 
succeeded in quieting him. He was powerfully 
aided in this enterprise by certain inviting odors 
issuing from the kitchen. Dinner was announced. 
Arthur hastened to offer his hand to Miss An¬ 
gelique ; Theogenes followed, giving one hand 
to Miss Martha, the other to Lucy. The musi¬ 
cian came last, asking no more explanations 
since he had comprehended that they were about 
to dine. On seeing the table copiously gar¬ 
nished, he began to whistle softly, in sign of s&t- 
idfectkm. Miss Martha looked with astonish¬ 


ment at Sir Arthur, who said in a low tone: 

“It is the sacred whistle of the Ethiopian 
morses, prescribed by their religion before each 
repast.” 

They seated themselves at the table; the 
cheer was delicate, and the wines choice. The 
guests complimented the mistress of the houfte. 

“ During my long residence in China,” said 
Theogenes, “I ate delicious swallows' nests,but 
they are not to be compared with this vol av vent.” 

“How, sir,” asked Miss Angelique, “have 
you been in China ? Your friend, Sir Arthur, 
did not tell us that!” 

“ It was because he had not time to give you 
all the details of my history; but I have lived in 
Pekin, where they eat broth with slender Bticks, 
which makes me very awkward in using a 
spoon.” 

Digitized by vjOOQ 1C 
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“ With sticks ?” repeated Miss Angelique, in 
astonishment. 

“ That is not extraordinary there, because they 
bring up their children early to perform tricks. 
If I had some stocks, it would be the easiest 
thing in the world for me to show you how they 
eat broth with them.” 

Miss Martha, who had a desire to see such a 
prodigy, said to Theogenes: 

“ Will knitting-needles do instead ?” 

** Very well; but it is a pity you had not 
thought of it sooner, for I have finished my soup.” 

Sir Arthur rose, and taking his glass, cried: 

M Ladies and gentlemen, I drink to sensibility, 
to that noble sentiment which opens our hearts 
to the lore of our neighbors, and our ears to the 
recital of their misfortunes! If we are assem¬ 
bled here after so many trials, the noble murse, 
the charming Miss Lucy, Theogenes and my- 
selfj if we are seated all together at this hospit¬ 
able table, we owe it to the angelic sensibility of 
these two excellent ladies. Ladies and gentle¬ 
men, to sensitive hearts 1” 

All the glasses were emptied at once, and even 
the two sisters, though they were not in the habit 
of drinking wine, did honor to the toast, with 
evident emotion. There was then a moment of 
silence. The murse seemed entirely to have for¬ 
gotten his friend, whose absence had at first 
made him so uneasy. He ate and drank with a 
sort of enthusiasm, smacking his lips after each 
draught. Miss Lucy, on her part, though with a 
modest air, did justice to the feast. Suddenly 
Miss Martha, to re-animate the conversation, ad¬ 
dressed herself to Sir Arthur: 

“ Sir,” said she, “ I have not yet learned the 
reason why you constantly wear that piece of 
taffety over your left eye. Can you have lost it V* 

”1 might reply that I had lost it,” said Sir 
Arthur, “ but that would not be the truth. If I 
have hitherto worn this piece of taffety, it has 
been that I might not be recognized, but now 
that I am a naturalized Persian, I may show my 
face uncovered.” Then taking off the taffety, 
he exclaimed, in a tone of solemnity: “ Sun, 

I have too long contemplated thee with but one 
eye I But there is nothing like having two eyes, 
whatever the infamous Sir Thomas Brown may 
say.” 

“Ah, my friend,” said Lucy, devouring a 
chicken-wing “ you forget that you are speak¬ 
ing of my father 1” 

“ I respect that one-eyed man,” replied Ar¬ 
thur, “though he little deserves it; but what 
do I see now that I have my two eyes ? It 
seems to me our unfortunate friend Theogenes 
is foiling into one of his fits of melancholy.” 


In fact, Theogenes had for some time kept his 
eyes obstinately fixed on a lacquered tray orna¬ 
mented with Chinese paintings. 

“ Sir,” said Miss Angelique to him, “ why do 
you look at that tray with an air so sad ?” 

“Alas,” sighed Theogenes, “ do not ask me! 
Ton re-open the most cruel wound of my heart. 
Among the paintings on this tray, I see the rep¬ 
resentation of a young Chinese lady, and this 
charming figure reminds me— But why recall 
these sad remembrances amid the joy of a 
feast 1 Rather let us imitate this good murse 
who does not cease to fill his glass and empty 
it with equal philosophy. In the name of 
heaven, take away this tray from before my 
eyes, if you would not have me expire with 
grief 1” 

Sir Arthur eagerly removed the tray, and ad¬ 
dressing the two sisters, said : 

“To efface the sad impression caused by the 
misfortunes of our friend Theogenes, and as a 
substitute for the story of his love which he will 
relate to-morrow, I will ask these ladies permis¬ 
sion to sing them a song.” 

Permission was readily granted and Sir Ar¬ 
thur gave a song which he had learned of the 
negroes, and in the chorus of which Theogenes, 
Miss Lucy and the murse joined. The latter 
committed several errors in the words, but he 
developed a superb bass voice, and accompanied 
himself by striking with his knife on his glass, 
as did also Lucy, Sir Arthur and Theogenes. In 
the midst of this confusion, the door opened 
suddenly and M. Labiche appeared on the 
threshold, where he remained for a moment im¬ 
movable as a statue. 

At the arrival of M. Labiche, the chorus sud¬ 
denly ceased; the murse alone, plunged in a 
sort of ecstacy and with his eyes fixed on his 
glass, repeated with enthusiasm the third coup¬ 
let, attempting to imitate the negro accent. 
As for the two sisters, it is impossible to paint 
their confusion. M. Labiche advanced, and 
fixing his eyes on Arthur, exclaimed: 

“ On my word, now that this graceless fellow 
has laid aside his taffety,.I recognize him; it is 
my nephew 1” 

“ His nephew 1” said the young man, with a 
tragic air; “I am Sir Arthur Lyons, English by 
birth, as true as that these are Miss Lucy, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Brown, and Theogenes 
the dentist and destroyer of hippopotamuses of 
the Place de la Bastille. This man appears to 
have evil intentions towards me, but I place my¬ 
self under the protection of the Persian flag, 
and if I am driven to extremities, will embrace 
Islamism.” U 8 K 
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" Heavens !” exclaimed the two sisters; "what 
does this signify 1” 

"It signifies/’ resumed M. Labiche, “that 
my nephew, whom you see there, is no more 
English than I am the Grand Turk, and that he 
has been telling you nonsense for two days past, 
with the assistance of his friend Theogenee, who 
is called Theogenes no more than yon are, and 
this lady, whose titles and qualities I can guess.” 
Then facing his nephew, he added : " Is this the 
way yon employ your time, instead of pursuing 
your law studies ? How you have abused the 
sensibility of these two excellent ladies by dis¬ 
gracing yourself as a giggler and telling them a 
thousand ridiculous stories, and that in my pres¬ 
ence ! What, you dared assert that you had de¬ 
scended the Falls of Niagara in a bark canoe, 
assassinated the Pacha of Suez, crossed the Red 
Sea by swimming, and killed thousands of hip¬ 
popotamuses V' 

" It was not I who killed them, uncle, it was 
my friend Theogenes.” 

" Out upon your hippopotamuses!” 

"Uncle,” said Sir Arthur, "you have ex¬ 
ceeded all bounds with Theogenes. He is a 
lawyer of the highest order and will soon be a 
magistrate. Tour inconsiderate language may 
cost you dear.” 

"Three grounds of accusation,” resumed 
Theogenes, counting on his fingers: " First, 
abuse and disrespect towards a magistrate at 
table. Second, excitation of hatred and con¬ 
tempt for a class of society, the hippopotamus 
hunters. Third, damages to the trade in horn 
snuffboxes.” 

" Stop your nonsense,” said M. Labiche. " As 
for our Miss Lucy, if I am not much mistaken, 
her graceful person was represented to us by one 
of our most celebrated dancers of La Chan- 
meres, probably Mademoiselle Pomponnette, or 
Mademoiselle Perce Oreille.” 

"Neither Pomponette nor Perce-Oreille,” re¬ 
plied Lacy, with a gracefril courtesy, " bnt their 
rival, the amiable Mouche-a Miel, if you please.” 

"Let us leave this barbarous guardian to the 
bitterness of his evil thoughts,” said Theogenes. 

" I dare not curse him, but I dare fly from 
him,” said Mouch-a-Miel. 

After the departure of his nephew, Theogenes 
and Monche-a-Miel, M. Labiche dropped upon a 
seat, a prey to a fit of laughter which lasted a 
good quarter of an hour. The two sisters com¬ 
prehended that they had been the victims of an 
atrocious mystification. They pouted at M. 
Labiche for a fortnight. But one rainy morn¬ 
ing ennui compelled them to return to their 
cards, and a game of piquet reconciled them. 


THE INTREPID PASSENGER. 

BT L1EUTEKA2VT MTTBBAT. 

I took passage from Liverpool on a fine 
looking English liner, and we hoped to make the 
run to New York inside of twenty days. It 
was daring the Irish exodus, which was at its 
height some five years Bince, and we had at least 
two hundred passengers of that nationality in the 
ship, with about twenty cabin passengers. Hie 
ship, however, was a large and well found vessel, 
and I saw no reason, on a casual, examination, 
why she would not prove reasonably comfort¬ 
able. I had made the outward trip in a steamer, 
and chose a sailing vessel on my return, for 
sake of the variety it would afford. 

Scarcely had we discharged the pilot and 
fairly laid our course, before I saw unmistak¬ 
able evidence that in my choice of a vessel I 
had probably been unfortunate. From a some¬ 
what extensive experience with the sea and dm 
belongings of a ship, I naturally found myself at 
the outset inclined to observe the character of 
the captain, officers and crew to the safety of 
whose management so large a number of human 
beings had entrusted themselves. The captain 
alone seemed to possess a degree of intelligence 
which his station demanded, while of his mates 
I saw not one who looked outwardly as though 
fitted for a station of trust. Indeed, the first 
officer I was satisfied was three fourths intox¬ 
icated from the very outset, and continued m so 
the end of the voyage. 

The crew were honest enough, as such ships’ 
companies go, and under proper lead and disci¬ 
pline would doubtless have done well under suy 
ordinary circumstances. To balance this appar¬ 
ent want of excellence in the crew and officers, 
the ship itself was a staunch eight-hundred ton 
liner, of fine model, nearly new, and this only 
her second voyage. Everything about her 
worked easily, and she steered like a pilot-bout. 
Consoling myself with these reflections, I 
resolved to be watchful and hope for the best, 
bnt would much have preferred to be on dry 
land to taking passage in a ship the skill ctf 
whose officers I distrusted. 

The cabin passengers were soon pleasantly 
acquainted with each other, and the time passed 
agreeably for some eight days in the playing of 
games, cards, chatting, etc. I was particularly 
pleased with the appearance of one oouple, a 
lady of some nineteen years, and a gentleman 
I of perhaps twenty-two. From casual observe 
| tion, I could easily make out a story connected 
[ with tbbm. The lady and her father, a wealthy 
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New York retired merchant, were on their way 
borne after a lew months’ travel upon the conti¬ 
nent, and the young gentleman, also an Amer¬ 
ican, who had doubtless made their acquaintance 
somewhere abroad, was returning in their com¬ 
pany exercised with the tenderest sentiments to¬ 
wards the daughter. Further than this, it was 
also easily discernible that the father from some 
cause looked coldly upon the advances that 
were respectfully but tenderly made by the 
young lady's companion. 

On the passenger list, displayed in the cabin, 
tbs young man's mame stood plain Mr. Ham¬ 
mond, and without making further inquiry of 
the other than simply to settle the name and 
identity of each, we had, with travellers' privi¬ 
lege, fallen into an agreeable intimacy with each 
other, as well as the rest of the cabin passengers. 
Young Hammond * seemed to be seriously 
ififected in his spirits after a few days of the 
passage had transpired, evidently on account of 
the restraint which the father’s coolness placed 
upon his intercourse with the lady already re¬ 
ferred to, and who on her part, at least, exhibited 
the most lively interest in Ms pleasant atten¬ 
tions. With unobtrusive perseverance, he was 
still her companion at her morning and evening 
walks upon the deck, and by his pleasant and 
intelligent conversation seemed to make himself 
agreeable at times even to the father. 

Mr. Edwards was an individual of much char¬ 
acter, evidently proud of his daughter, whose 
appearance showed her to have been reared in 
the most aristocratic manner, and I could easily 
divine that it must be from want of property 
and position on the part of young Hammond 
that his suit did not thrive with the father. All 
this at the time was of course but surmise on my 
> part, but it was true, as I have since then 
I chanced to discover. 

It was a very fresh morning on our tenth day 
rat of port, when Mr. Edwards and his daughter 
‘ finding the weather rather too boisterous for 
, comfort upon deck, were about to go below. 
Young Hammond was regretting this, as it 
wrald deprive him of the few moments of pri¬ 
vate conversation which he had anticipated at 
period, and which could hardly take piece in 
£e somewhat crowded cabin. Captain Goss 
Md fir some object gone quite forward, and 
with one arm resting over the starboard cat- 
had, was making examination of the ship’s 
“fere foot," when suddenly the cry of “ man 
mtoard '' started us all, and looking forward 
to where the captain had just stood, we observed 
he had disappeared. 

Instead of either of the ship's officers imme¬ 


diately taking matters in hand, there at onee 
arose a Babel of voices, each one suggesting 
some expedient, and two or three foremast hands 
jumping into a quarter boat, began to prepare 
for lowering it into the sea. I hastily looked to¬ 
wards the first mate ; a glance was sufficient. 
He seemed to be stupid , either half drunk or 
feigning it. Perhaps he did not know what to 
do; if he was as stupid as he appeared, this was 
the case. I saw young Hammond seize hold of 
the after booby-hatch, and together we threw it 
into the sea, while be exclaimed: 

“Never foar, Captain Goss. We will pick 
you up 1” 

“Let go the gripes of that boat,” shouted 
young Hammond in a tone of command such as 
we had not yet heard on board. “ No boat can 
live in this sea." 

The men instinctively obeyed, and seemed at 
once inspired by the confidential tones in which 
they were addressed. 

“ Cast adrift a dozen of those life buoys," 
continued he who had thus unhesitatingly taken 
command of the ship. 

“ Ay, ay, sir," said a score of ready voices. 

“ Now lay aloft, one of you, and keep the run 
of that hatchfor we could already discover 
the making hims elf fast to it by means 

of his neckcloth and handkerchief. “ Mr. Reed," 
continued young Hammond, addressing -the first 
mate, who seemed to partially arouse, “ all hand* 
on deck, sir; call up the watch.” 

“ What would you do, sirl" asked the mate 
respectfully, for spite of the apparent impro¬ 
priety, he was awed into obedience by the 
prompt manliness of young Hammond. 

“ We must work the ship to windward and 
come down upon him. Brace her sharp up, and 
bring her close by wind. With a will, sir, with 
a will—there's no time to lose." 

Whether the obvious propriety of these orders 
struck the mate, I cannot say; but they were 
instantly obeyed. Young Hammond himself, 
seising a deck trumpet, issued the necessary di¬ 
rections in detail, and with that firm and calm 
decision that inspired every soul with entire 
confidence. The ship was at the time of the 
accident under double-reefed topsails, reefod 
courses, jib and spanker, running at the rate of 
twelve knots, the wind abeam; consequently, 
before these orders were accomplished, the hatch 
on which the captain was floating was nearly two 
miles dead to windward of the ship, which had 
drifted to leeward. 

As we have seen, the sea was too rough to 
lower a boat, and the pnly chance, therefore, of 
saving the captain waft to work to windward of 
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him; and now it was that onr intrepid young 
passenger exhibited a skill and ability in handling 
the ship that amazed the oldest tar on board. 
He accomplished it in beautiful style, while the 
mates and men obeyed him without a moment's 
hesitation. Before the ship was bore about, the 
captain was on the weather quarter three miles 
distant We could not fetch him on the next 
tack by nearly a hundred yards, but as we 
passed, we could see him distinctly amid the 
breaking spray, and young Hammond jumping 
into the main shrouds,hailed through his trumpet: 

“Hold on, captain; we'll be back in a few 
minutes." 

Whether he could hear these encouraging 
words or not, he understood the motions of the 
ship perfectly, and taking off his tarpaulin which 
fastened beneath his chin, waved it over his 
head! Another tack of three miles, and we 
weathered him. 

“Haul up the mainsail," was the brief, 
prompt order of young Hammond at the appro¬ 
priate moment. 

“Ay, ay, sir." 

“ Throw the main topsail to the mast now, 
Mr. Reed." 

“ Ay, ay," said the mate. 

And the ship drifted gradually down upon the 
captain. 

“ Range along here, a dozen of ye, on this 
lee side, with lines and hooks, to grapple the 
hatch," ordered Hammond. 

“Ay, ay, sir," was the intelligent answer of 
the men. 

“Two of yon rig a running bowline, and 
stand by to throw it round the captain. Steady, 
now, steady all of ye." 

He was implicitly obeyed. In ten minutes 
after, Captain Goss was safely in his cabin, and 
in a few hours was again at his station on deck. 

The moment that Captain Goss was carried 
below, young Hammond walking towards the 
first mate, handed him the deck trumpet, to sig¬ 
nify, in nautical etiquette, that he once more 
yielded him the command; but as he did so, 
there arose from the entire company three deaf¬ 
ening cheers for his gallantry and the skill be 
had displayed, that made the ship fairly tremble 
in every timber! 

“By the heavens above us," said the mate, as 
he took the insignia of his office, “ you are a 
man, every inch of you, and there's Jack Reed's 
hand upon it, be ye who you may!" 

Toung Hammond made no reply, bat gently 
sunk into his former position, and returned to 
the cabin. 

I know not what passed between him and 


Captain Goss, but I overheard the end:—“ Not 
ten men in the British service could have saved 
me, though from the first moment I heard your 
voice on deck, I knew there was a hand on board 
that understood what was necessary.” 

As much as the manliness of young Ham¬ 
mond's conduct delighted me, its result upon 
Mr. Edwards was to me quite as gratifying. 
There was no longer any coldness on the part of 
the father of that beautiful girl towards her new 
friend. Both father and daughter had witnessed 
the entire scene which we have so hastily de¬ 
scribed, and young Hammond Was admitted to 
their confidence and intimacy, as he also became 
the idol of the whole ship's company. 

The confidence thus remarkably inspired ulti¬ 
mately resulted in an engagement which termi¬ 
nated in a most happy and appropriate marriage. 

Arrived at New York, a Mt we were dressed 
for landing, and as young Hammond was hand¬ 
ing Mim Edwards over the ship's side, I observed 
that he wore the undress uniform of an officer 
of the United States Navy! 


A SOLDIER STORY. 

During the late Mexican war, the veteran 
General Riley, since deceased, was ordered to 
lead the storming party at Cerro Gordo. Daring 
the war of 1812-15, Gen. Riley had been shot in 
the throat, and consequently had a peculiarly 
strange intonation. He was ordered to storm 
one of the batteries of Cerro Gordo, and when his 
command was mustered, was thus addressed by 
his second in command: 

“ General, I do not think we can take this 
work ” 

“ Think! You are not paid for thinking." 

“ But sir," said Col. B., “ we can't take it." 

“ Can't take it—you have got to take it." 

The old general put his hand to his belt, and 
pulling out a paper, said : “ Here, thir, ith Gen¬ 
eral Scott's order in black and white to take 
the infernal thing." 

And they did take it.— -N. Y. Sun. 


GOOD USE OF THE LANTERN. 

A conductor of a train on the Indiana Central 
Railroad, recently, says the Dayton Gazette, ex¬ 
pecting the approach of another, went forward to 
give warning. It was night, and his lantern 
went out just as he heard the train rapidly ap¬ 
proaching. As the locomotive came up, be 
seized a club and threw it, but the missile 
glanced off from the engine, without making a 
noise perceptible even to himself. But seizing 
his lantern, he hurled it at the lantern of the 
passing locomotive, just as it came opposite to 
him. Fortunately he hit it The crashing glass 
and the extinguishment of the light startled the 
engineer. A sharp whistle was heard—the 
brakes were shut down—the train stopped. Ev¬ 
erybody was safe, when, but for the throwing of 
that luckv lantern, scores might have been killed 
or wounded. 
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SORROW AND CONSOLATION* 

BT W. M. LATtXXH. 

From the drear, the misty darkness, 

Of the night In which I stand, 

Listening to the pattering raindrops, 

Making music through the land,— 

Comes a roice, whose mjstic meaning 
Strikes my heart with awe and pain; 

For I know the light that glimmers 
On my path shall fade again. 

Nature hath her songs of warning, 

Which the saddened heart must hear; 
Kindly singing of the sbqjlow, 

Ere the shadow draweth near! 

Wise are they who take the warning, 

Nerving up their souls to bear 
All the sorrow, all the anguish, 

Stooping never to despair! 

Faster, Iks ter Call the raindrops; 

Not a star is seen above; 

And the great night teems to shudder, 

Like a heart shut out from love! 

8ee! the stifling mists are gathering, 
Ohoetlier, ghastlier than before; 

And the wind moans like a lasar, 

Spurned and cursed from door to door! 

But I know the dreary darkness 
Soon -will blossom into day; 

Crowned shall be the mists with splendor; 
Kissed the night’s white tears away. 

Then the day shall stand in glory, 

8mil!ng from the orient hills; 

On his face such radiant beauty 
As a tranquil spirit fills. 

Now I list In vain— the voice is 
Dead, that smote my spirit so, 

And the sunny tides of gladness 
Flood me with their golden flow! 

I have read aaight the shadow, 

And the voice not heard in vain, 

And I trust the light will glimmer 
Somewhere on my path again! 


THE SILVERSMITH. 


BT WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


' Thb experience of a human heart!” That 
aid indeed be a history to read in our best 
its. So much that is unreal, so much, even 
rare and good feelings, are covered and con- 
led in our hearts* experience, that one who 
tld give truly that experience to the world, 
tld be doing the world a great and incalcula* 
service. Nor can we suppose that the coarser 
harder exterior may not sometimes cover 
experiences of hearts that are warm in aflfec- 
, and noble in goodness. 


I thought so, at least, when I passed the win¬ 
dow of Andrew Elliot's shop, last summer, and 
heard the soft word and pleasant tone in which 
be responded to the harsh and uncouth words of 
his sister, who was arguing with him upon some 
point of their domestic economy, and upon which 
she was soon joined by another sister (a dupli¬ 
cate of the former), at whose appearance An¬ 
drew seemed mechanically to give up the 
contest. 

Andrew is a silversmith, and has a little un¬ 
pretending shop, In a most unpretending street. 
His two maiden sisters manage his house, which 
is under the same roof with his shop; for An¬ 
drew is a bachelor, of some sixty years old, and 
still he is the youngest of the three, and the two 
ladies consider that they have a perfect right to 
manage him as they did, when, as a boy, he 
yielded to their stem and harder natures. 

In his youth, Andrew was a gentle and con¬ 
fiding boy. Handsome he never was, but still, 
there was a soft and tender nature within him, 
that shone out of his kindly bine eyes, and gave 
something of character to features not otherwise 
attractive. 

But when Andrew was twenty years old, the 
house in which he lived caught fire. His moth¬ 
er, a feeble, sickly woman, was sleeping on the 
second floor; and Andrew, whose room was 
above hers, ran down stairs,after all others had for¬ 
saken the felling building, and rescued his mother 
from the flames which had already caught her 
bed. 

His face was deeply scarred, and his hands se¬ 
verely homed in the attempt; and the scars still 
remained on his neck and brow, a monument to 
his real bravery and filial devotion, bat an endnr- 
ing addition to his original ugliness of counte¬ 
nance, which can never be effaced. 

Judith, the elder sister, was originally very 
handsome, but the traces of a haughty and im¬ 
perious temper have marred her face more effec¬ 
tually than Andrew's scars; while Mabel, whose 
strength of mind consists solely in opposition, 
wears a fiercer look even than her sister. 

Still, the two resemble each other so much, 
that the very children of the neighborhood can 
only distinguish them after a long observation, 
and as I said before, they are really duplicates, 
being twins, and some two or three years the 
seniors of their brother. 

1 A few months ago, Andrew became acquaint¬ 
ed with a widow lady by the name of Manners. 
She had one child, a boy of fifteen*, who was de¬ 
sirous of learning the trade of a silversmith; and 
Andrew Elliot was recommended to her, as in 
all respects a suitable person to take charge of 
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a fatherless youth like Julius Manners. A few 
interviews with the mother interested and pleased 
Mr. Elliot so much, that he was, for once, car¬ 
ried out of his usual modest and retiring dispo¬ 
sition, and for the first time in his life he dared 
to tell a woman that he loved her. 

Not without some encouragement on the part 
of the lady, was he brought to this; but Mrs. 
Manners was so thoroughly pleased with his calm 
good sense, his kindness to her fatherless boy, 
and his evident admiration of her own beauty 
and lady-like deportment, that Andrew, still 
dreading the effect of his uncomely scars upon 
her mind, offered and was accepted, upon the 
strength of her palpable liking for him. 

With a heart overflowing with joy and grati¬ 
tude inexpressible, Andrew returned to his home 
to make known his intentions to his sisters. The 
two grim dragons who guarded his household, 
were sitting at that moment, in full discussion 
upon the character and manners of the person 
who had just given their brother the only glimpse 
of true happiness which had ever yet brightened 
his life. 

He had entered the room, with his plain and 
disfigured face almost glorified by the rapture 
which had lighted up his heart with a strong and 
holy flame. He was arrested at the very mo¬ 
ment of his entrance, by Judith's hard and cold 
voice, uttering the severest judgment upon the 
being who had just blessed him with her love. 
Mabel was opposing her sister, as nsual, but 
while she opposed her upon one point of Mrs. 
Manners's character, she maliciously alluded to 
something still more glaring, which Judith had 
mot, in her eagerness, observed. 

"It can't be that she likes Andrew," said 
Mabel, after Judith had expressed her opinion 
that she did, "for I have seen her time and again, 
go into Mr. Anderson's store opposite, and 
stand and talk with him by hours together." 

“ O," said Judith, " she only did that to catch 
Andrew's eye! Well, I hope he wont be such 
an old fool as to take up with her. It would he 
hard times, Mabel, for you and I, if Andrew 
does go off and get married." 

" No danger!" said Mabel, " he is too old to 
think of such a thing, now." 

Yes, Andrew was old, but he had grown old 
in providing for and maintaining these very 
people fcho were now grudging the single ray of 
sunset upon his declining day, and as he stood 
there and listened to the ungrateful twain, he felt 
even that one ray was falling off from his silvery 
locks, into the dark abyss beneath ; and that his 
last forty years of undiminished toil, and the 
loneliness which he had ever bitterly felt, he was 


to let this drop also, like every hope which h 
had ever coveted in life. He thought of year 
gone by, when it would have been sweet to knoi 
himself beloved, when he had dreamed of being i 
husband and father, and rejoicing in those ties 
which every one around him seemed capable c 
drawing to their hearts, while he alone mns 
give them up, because of his uncomeliness. 

And now that he was old and gray, and 
hand of affection could minister to him, an 
would do so in spite of his disfigured countenance 
the miserable temper of these women wool 
snatch the joy from him, before he had eve 
learned how sweet itwvonld he to him. 

He had so long bent unrepiningly under th! 
domestic thraldom, that he had not the courag 
to stand nnder its tyranny, nor to break ti 
chains. 

There was a very little shame in Mabel’s fee 
when she was aware that Andrew had heard he 
but none in Judith's. Indeed there was a mal 
dons joy there, as if it would be pleasant to h 
to mar the pleasure which she really believe 
that her brother might feel at the evident likii 
which Mrs. Manners had for him. 

The old ladies were not bitter from any eai 
disappointment of affection. They had not ev 
that hackneyed excuse; for no one had ei 
tried to win hearts whose possession could 01 
entail mortification, disappointment and misc 
upon the unlucky wight who should have be 
so unfortunate as to have fancied them. T% 
were bitter by nature, and they made themseli 
more so, by annoying every one whom they si 
posed was in any degree more fortunate 
better liked than themselves. 

Hence their dislike to Mrs. Manners. On ! 
part, there was a feeling of reverent love town 
Andrew Elliot for his guarding care and stro 
almost paternal interest for Julius who was r 
safely sheltered under the roof of the sil versm 
and liking his occupation and his master, x 
an earnestness and good will that argued i 
for the future. On Elliot’s part, he was gre 
impressed in favor of the boy. With the 
ladies, it was different. Julius was the sew 
the woman whom, as the probable wife off t 
brother, they could not abide. 

When Andrew summoned courage to 
them the truth, it was ludicrous to see haw 
were affected by the discovery. Judith 
first 

"And aren't you ashamed, Andrew, to < 
and tell us this thing when yon are so old 
you had taken a wife when you were a y, 
man, it wouldn't have been so bad; for thei 
were only ugly, hut cow you are old and 
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too. Set you up with fe wife indeed f—I say 
•gain, I'm ashamed of yon.” 

Habers attack was different. 

"And what do yon think of doing with nsl 
I suppose when madam comes, that we shall 
hare to flit away. Well, we can go to the work¬ 
house, and no thanks to yon either 1 . After we 
hare taken care of yon for so many yean, to be 
tamed away in our old age!” 

And thus, day after day, poor old Andrew 
was obliged to hear all that his sisters chose to 
inflict upon him. At last he mastered courage 
to tell the widow what it was which troubled 
Mm. 

“ Leave them to me,” said she, " I will engage 
to manage them,” and Andrew, weary of the 
many late contests, gladly gave up his responsi¬ 
bility. Mrs. Manners was a wise and sensible 
woman. She learned enough of the case to 
know that had Andrew possessed a little more 
spirit, he would have ruled his sisters better; or 
at least, that they should not thus have domineer- I 
ed over him. She resolved to hold the ascenden¬ 
cy over them, and yet not by violence either. 

As the wedding day approached, Andrew 
feared some violent outbreak on the part of his 
sisters; and he besought lira. Manners to allow 
him to send for an upholsterer, instead of going 
hemelf to superintend the making of the curtains 
and carpets, but in vain. She would go herself 
and encounter them openly. 

So she went the morning following, and met 
MIbs Judith in the hall. "Good morning, Miss 
Elliot," said Mrs. Manners, “ I have come to 
moke my carpets, and hope you and your sister 
will assist me in planning them; they am such 
difficult figures, that I know I cannot do them 
without your help.” 

This was a successful opening; for Judith, 
proud of being consulted, was quite gracious, 
and. showed her into the parlor, where only an 
hoar ago, she and Mabel were consulting to keep 
her out altogether. 

Mabel came in with her malicious looking face, 
and beckoned her sister away. The widow got 
up from her low seat, and stepping forward, 
acdd 2 

** O, Miss Mabel, I am so glad you have come, 
I caaanot decide about these curtains, and I want 
the benefit of your taste.” 

After all the opinions were given, Mrs. Man¬ 
ner# reversed them all, in favor of her own, and 
that with such tact that they were not at all aware 
that she had differed from them. 

44 Stay to dinner with ns,” said both the sisters 
at once, " Julius will be so pleased!” And thus 
entreated, Mrs. Manners staid, and surpri s e d Mr. 


Elliot when he came in at noon, by her apparition 
at the dinner-table. 

It must not be supposed that she quelled the 
dragons at once. Sometimes the old temper 
would flame out, and they would both throw out 
something even before her, about their brother's 
choice not being just to their minds; bnt gener¬ 
ally the way in which Mrs. Manners met their 
sneers, would send them away pleased with her 
and with themselves. Mrs. Manners did not 
keep house, nor had she since her husband's 
death, for a friend of her youthfal days, struck 
with pity at her desolate lot, bad kindly offered 
her a home. It was not a rich or fashionable 
home, but it was better. It was comfortable, 
pleasant, neat—and moreover, it was ungrudging 
in its hospitality to the widow and her son. Nor 
was the benevolent owner without her reward, 
too; for the sunny temper of mother and 
son brightened and cheered a house, which with¬ 
out them would have been lonely and dull. The 
transfer of Julius to the house of the silversmith 
had not been effected without many tears on the 
part of the mother and her friend Mrs. Wilmot, 
for he was the life of the dwelling. 

And how would Mrs. Wilmot get along with¬ 
out her friend ? Poor Mrs. Manners feh really 
bad about leaving her, even to go to a house of 
her own; and she spoke to that effect. 

w A house of your own, my dear Mary!” said 
Mtb. Wilmot, " how will it ever be a house of 
your own, with those two old she-dragons hold¬ 
ing guard over you 1” 

“ I have promised Mr. Elliot that I will tame 
the dragons.” 

“ And you really expect to do that, Mary! 
Well, you are a bold woman if you do. For my 
part, I would rather enter the cage of wild beasts 
that Julius read about the other night, than to 
encounter those two old women. But when do 
you leave me, for I must make up my mind whom 
to adopt in your place V* 

“ Don't adopt another woman , Lizzie! Take 
a man next time. He will not be so ungrateful 
as'l am, to leave you alone.” 

Julius, too, feared that his mother would expe¬ 
rience some difficulty with the dragons, as Mrs. 
Wilmot called them. They had been tolerably 
kind to him; but he could not but see how they 
domineered over his poor old master. 

There came a night of festivity to the inhab¬ 
itants of Longville. The old pastor, who for so 
many yean had ministered to their spiritual 
necessities, was about to receive a token of his 
parishioners' esteem, in the shape of a donation 
party. As the little village had but one church 
in it, of course the whole town was invited to 
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participate, and people who had not been in any 
company for the last ten years, perhaps, were 
getting up their old fashioned finery, and prepar¬ 
ing for the pastor's festival. 

Judith Elliot declared that for one, she would 
not be such a fool; and out of 6heer opposition, 
Mabel said she would go; and many and various 
were the old brocades and stiff and scanty old 
style Florence silks that she displayed to the 
wondering eyes of Mrs. Manners; who kindly 
offered her assistance in modernizing the ancient 
relics. Mabel, for once, yielded, merely out of 
spite to her sister; and from two dresses which 
happened to be alike, one of Mabel's and one 
that she had preserved carefully, as having be¬ 
longed to her mother,Mrs. Manners manufactured 
a handsome skirt, large and full enough to please 
the modern taste. 

From a short velvet cloak, which had been 
also their mother's, she selected sufficient to form 
a basque; and from the loads of Brussels lace, 
and fringes and cords, she found plenty of trim¬ 
ming materials. Another set of white laces of a 
superior quality was made over into undersleeves 
and collar, which Mabel, herself, starched and 
ironed with a peculiar finish, such as these mod¬ 
em times are unable to imitate. The cap was 
Mrs. Manners's chef cToeuvre. The rich, old 
point lace was of great value, and she arranged 
H beautifully. Those who had never seen Ma¬ 
bel Elliot in full dress before, would not have 
believed their eyes when they saw this elegantly 
dressed lady enter the pastor's rooms that evening. 

Perfectly satisfied with her own appearance, 
she frit quite gracious, and she accepted her 
brother’s arm (while Mrs. Manners, dressed in a 
simple white dress, was hanging on the other), 
and with a smile on her faded but still good-look¬ 
ing face, she really looked passably handsome. 

At least Deacon Hapgood thought so. He 
had liked Mabel when he was a young man; but 
her proud temper had prevented him from offers 
ing her his hand. 

Now, as she came into the room, with such a 
gracious smile, he thought that she would look 
well at the head of his table, and he would cer¬ 
tainly think of it! And think of it he did, for 
the next day she received his offer, and I need 
not add that she accepted it. Old as Mabel was, 
and withered as she looked, she had a heart 
somewhere under the surface, and it came right 
side up on that occasion. Still, I am conscious 
that, as a true relator of facts, I cannot say that 
there was a great deal of love between the two. 
The deacon needed a wife to keep his household 
in order, and Mabel Elliot would have married 
anybody, if she thought she could spite Judith. 


Judith was provoked enough that she did not 
go to the party herself. She had no doubt that 
the deacon would have chosen her had she not 
refused to go; and she kept poor Mabel awake 
all night by telling her of sundry talks which she 
had with the deacon last year, when he half pro¬ 
posed, but she did not encourage him at all! 

It is a well known fact that joy beautifies even 
an ordinary face. It did part of this work for 
poor old Mabel Elliot It teas joy to feel that she 
was going to leave Judith; and yet she thought she 
should miss contradicting her. But never mind, 
she said to herself, there would be plenty of op¬ 
portunities for that, by-and-by, when the arrange¬ 
ments were all made, and Judith should come to 
visit her in her new home. 

Andrew's obligations to Mary Manners, for be¬ 
ing the means of Mabel's marriage, were unbound¬ 
ed. “ Only do the same with Judith," said he, 

“ and we shall be happy enough. Still, one is 
better than two." And while he was speaking 
tiie words, the kindly old man's heart smote him, 
for were they not his own sisters ? 

“ Well, well," said he, “ we are none of us per¬ 
fect ; and I never will say a word against Judith's 
remaining as long as she pleases, poor, unhappy 
old girl! Mary's sweet ways must be a benefit 
to her, I do believe.” 

Mabel was married first. Andrew said sfhe 
was the eldest, and should have the right of pre¬ 
cedence. She did not quite relish this compli¬ 
ment to her years, and she retorted upon him by 
saying, “ Tes, age before beauty!" Andrew did 
not care now . 

A few days after the deacon carried off h is 
prize, Andrew and Mrs. Manners were married 
in the little chnrch, by the kind old pastor, who 
blessed the pair with more than his usual ferven¬ 
cy. He felt that it was really a great thing for 
Andrew Elliot to marry. He had so long been 
considered as one out of the pale of the holy in¬ 
stitution, on account of his appearance, that it 
was a pleasure to see him lead np the pleasant- 
looking widow, who looked as if she loved him 
with her whole heart. And so she did; and u 
he had predicted, she did his sister a great good, 
unconsciously to herself. She succeeded in 
smoothing off the rough angles, and what could 
not be smoothed, she threw the broad mantle of 
her beautiful element of charity over, and hid 
them as much as possible from the outer world. 
And Andrew, how inexpressibly sweet is lifo to 
him now 1 His step is lighter, bis conntenazaoe 
glows with health and pleasure, his whole loul, 
evidently, has had a renewing from the sweet 
lations in Which he now stands, all the more 
sweet, because hitherto unhoped for. 
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Listen how the linnets sing, 

Cicily, lore; 

* Mounting, each with ofay wing, 

Gaily above, 

Over the meadow and over the wood, 

Over the valley and over the flood, 

Watch how they fly; 

Warbling their matin song eheery and hmd, 
Kissing the crimson that Mages yon cloud 
Up In the sky. 

Wfctah yon where the IBIes look, 

Otelly sweet. 

Into the pellucid brook 
Close at their feet; 

Pensile their white robes, all girdled with bloom, 
Pair as a bride by the side of her groom, 

See how they stand; 

Wooing sweet musio from Ariel’s group, 

Eephyre that murmur and sephyrs that droop, 
All through the land. 

listen how tike linnets sing, 

Olcilydear; v 

Watch you where the lilies spring, 

White and so Mr; 

LOy and linnet remind me of thee! 

Beauty the one hath and one melody. 

Fairest and free; 

The lilies shall be for thy brow to wear, 

The linnets shall sing of the love I bear, 

Dearest, for thee. 


THE YElfTRILOQUIST. 


BT *8TLTANU8 COBB, JB. 

Sxmoh Potts was an old man, past three¬ 
score-and ten, with a wasted, bended frame, sharp, 
angular features, deeply sunken gray eyes, and 
hair which, from a youthful hue of red, had now 
changed to yellow sear and crisp. He was a 
miser of the most rigid stamp, and owned more 
p rope rty than people generally thought. He con¬ 
trived to be taxed for only about ten thousand 
dollars, and even at that he swore poverty. 

The only real sunshine that ever entered the 
old man's soul, beyond his notes and gold, was 
the smile of Lizzie Marshall. She was Simon's 
niece—the daughter of his only sister. She had 
been left an orphan at an early age, and had lived 
with her miser unde about ten years. She was 
a beautiful creature; kind and gentle; pure and 
loving; with a heart as tender and sensitive as it 
was true and noble. 

“ Tut 1 tnt 1" the old man uttered, in answer to 
a remark his pretty niece had made. “ You must 
not think of the fellow. I will not allpw it. 
He's a worthless, geod-for-no thing scamp, and 
only wants my money!" # 

12 


“You are mistaken there, unde," Lizzie re¬ 
plied, with a flushed face, “ for he has begged of 
me to let some other person come and take you 
and your money, and go with him and be his 
wife. He can support a family without help 
from others." 

“ Hew can he do it!—the rascal! He has 
no business at all. Aha—he'd get you away 
from me, would he ?—the deg?" 

“But remember, unde, you bade me do so." 

“ Silence! I didn't 1 I have got your husband 
all picked out for you. Ha 1 and here he comes. 
Now mind, Lizzie, this man is the man 1" 

As Simon ceased speaking the favored man 
entered the house. His name was Lot Piper. 
He was five andforty by the town register, though 
he swore he was young. He was a small, hump¬ 
backed man, with sandy hair, which stood stiff 
and sparse upon his nut-like head; his nose sharp 
and hooked; his month large, but lips thin ; his 
chin flat; his cheeks sallow; cheek-bones prom¬ 
inent ; brow low; and eyes green, small, sharp 
and sunken. He was as miserly as was Simon 
Potts, though not so rich; and in all the town 
he was the only man who flattered Simon, and 
upheld him in his crowding of poor tenants. 

Lot did his business with the old man, and 
then turned to where Lizzie sat by the window. 
He talked with her awhile, and then took leave. 

“ Oho, that’s the man, Lizzie," uttered the old 
man, after his visitor had gone. “And mind 
you, you must many him. I shan't take any 
refusal." 


On the evening of that day, Lizzie Marshall 
threw on her shawl and went out for a walk—so 
she told her uncle. The moon shone bright and 
clear, and the landscape had almost the clearness 
of mid-day. At a short distance from the old 
cot (Simon occupied the poorest of all his build¬ 
ings) Lizzie met Alfred Bodwell. She hastened 
towards him when she saw him, and the way in 
which she Buffered his arm to encircle her, and 
his lips to press her own, would seem to indicate 
that she had the utmost confidence in his purity 
of purpose. And so she had. She had loved 
him daring many years, as a child, as a maiden, 
and now with the deepest emotion of woman’s 
love. She knew him well, and she loved him 
because she knew him. , 

Alfred was not over fonr-and-twenty; tall and 
well formed; with a face of perfect mould, and in 
every way the real, true man. His love for 
Lizzie was the deep emotion of his nature, based 
on the purest thought and the noblest motive. 

“Alasi" murmured the maiden, “my unde 
will never consent. He is set in his purpose, 
and he will not relent. He has been a father to 
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me, and I cannot desert him now that he is old 
and infirm.” % 

“ But, my own Lizzie, must you throw away 
the whole happiness of the future—must yon sink 
all earthly hopes—just to obey the foolish whim 
of a foolish old man ?” 

“ Ah, Alfred, the very quality of my soul that 
would make the faithful wife, must bind me to 
my poor old unde. He would be miserable if I 
were to leave him.” 

“Miserable!” returned the youth, with some 
bitterness in his tone. “ O, see what misery he 
makes. Look at the poor old widow Willis; 
Only last week he would have turned her out of 
doors had not a friend given her the paltry sum 
necessary to pay her rent” 

“And I know who gave that sum,” said the 
girl, looking archly up. 

“ Do you ?” returned Alfred. 

“ Ay, I do; and I love you for it, Alfred.” 

“ Well, well—let it pass. I only did what 
God gave me to do.' And then look at poor old 
Adam Long. He, too, would have been turned 
out of doors had he not sold some of his furni¬ 
ture to raise the money to pay into the till of Simon 
Potts. 0, what right has he to ask the peace and 
joy of one like you only that he may waste it in 
his folly ?” 

“It is hard,” returned Lizzie, after some 
thought. “O, how I could bless him if he 
would give his consent He swears I shall 
marry with Lot Piper. But of course I shall 
not do that.” 

“Let Piper have the money, and let me have 
you. Tell your uncle to cut you off in his will— 
cut you off entirely—and let me take you. Will 
he not do this V 9 

“Not willingly.” 

“Then look ye, Lizzie; I will obtain from 
him by stratagem what I cannot obtain by rea¬ 
son.” This was spoken quickly, and with sud¬ 
den energy. 

“ What mean you, Alfred V 9 the maiden asked, 
in surprise. 

“ I will tell you; I mean to do what shall be 
(or the old man’s benefit, as much as yours or 
mine. I mean to open his heart. Just look: 
At present he only makes misery wherever his 
charity could be of use, and he makes this mis¬ 
ery for himself as well as for others. He would 
blast my joy for lifo; crush you beneath the 
weight of lasting torture, and all from mere whim 
and prejudice. If I am not mistaken he is 
superstitious?” 

“ Tes, very.” 

“ He believes in ghosts ?” 

“Tea” 


“Then I will give him a lesson. He has 
some respect for the memory of his father V 9 
“ Tes. But what mean you, Alfred V 9 
“You will be secret?” 

“ Certainly I will.” 

“ Then listen: I am one of the most power¬ 
ful ventriloquists in the country. Tou will say 
nothing of this.” 

“I will not.” 

“ Tou do not think it would be wrong % 

“ Of course not, Alfred.” 

Awhile longer the lovers convened—Alfred 
learned from Lizzie some of the peculiarities of 
the old man who had gone, some which he had 
never seen. Simon’s father had only been dead 
about six yean, having lived to be ninety-three 
yean old. He had lived on property of his own: 
and he died without making his will, so this 
property all foil into Simon’s hands, and it 
amounted to near eight thousand dollan. Hav¬ 
ing learned all that the maiden could tell him, 
Alfred bade her good-night, and took his leave. 


It was a dark, drizzly night, and Simon Potts 
sat close np by the fire. The wind sounded 
mournfully as it turned the comen of the old cot, 
and though the season was early autumn, yet tbs 
fire was comfortable. 

“ It’s an ugly night, aren’t it, Lizzie ?” uttered 
the old man, as he listened to the wind. 

But before the girl could answer there came a 
rap upon the door. / 

“ Ha 1” uttered Simon, with a*foarfol start. 
“ It may be robbers!” 

But he was mneh relieved when he found H 
was only Alfred Bod well, though he did not re¬ 
ceive the youth with any mark of respect or cor¬ 
diality. A few remarks were passed upon tbs 
state of the weather, and so on, when Alfred 
thus openly commenced his errand: 

“ Mr. Potts, I have come to ask you if you will 
not give me the hand of your beautiftil niece f’ 

“No, sir!” the old man exclaimed, "I wffl 
not.” 

“But,” resumed the youth, “you do not 
realize—” 

“ Hold, Alfred Bodwell—I realize enough! I 
want nothing to do with you.” 

“ But, Simon Potts, suppose I should tell yon 
that I had been sent here by a strange dream ?” 

“ Pooh! Nonsense!" 

“ Very well,” returned Alfred, arising from Me 
seat, and moving as though he would leave the 
house. “If you will not listen to me, then I 
have no more to say. The spirit can’t blame me.” 

“ Hold, Alfred Bodwdl! Move not another step 
if you would live!” 
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“It Is Hie same voice!" gasped the youth, 
sinking back into his chair. 

Simon Potts started to his feet like one thun¬ 
der-struck, and then he sank shuddering down 
again. The voice had come from somewhere—it 
was deep and sepulchral, and strangely trem¬ 
ulous. 

“ What was it V* whispered the miser, moving 
nearer to Lizzie. * 

“It is a voice I have heard before," Alfred 
said. 

“Ay!" sounded the same unearthly tones 
again, seeming now to come from somewhere 
overhead, “and so hast thou heard it; Simon 
Potts! Do you not know me ?” 

“Mercy!" gasped the stricken man. “It is 
my father!" 

" Yes, Simon, I am thy father! O, why hast 
thou thus forced me to leave my resting-place ? 
O, my sOn! my son!” 

“What does he mean?" whispered Simon, 
springing forward and grasping Alfred by the 
arm. His face was pale, and he shook at every 
joint. 

“ I cannot tell. Last night I heard the same 
voice, and it said, * Alfred Bodwell, arise and go 
to my son. Bid him give thee the hand of 
his niece—my grand daughter—and bid him, too, 
to give back the rent of the Widow Willis, and 
the rent of Adam Long.'" 

“ No, no!” cried Simon. 

“Hold, my son!" spoke that voice again, 
more deeply and solemn than before. n You 
know not yet the tortures of the hard heart and 
the miserly soul!" 

“It is my father's voice!" the old wretch 
gasped. 

“ Fool!” resumed the mystic presence, “ would 
ye question the spirit who has come to save you? 
Go first, yourself, and refund the amounts last 
paid by the poor widow and Hie old soldier. Go, 
and I will be with thee again and tell thee thy re¬ 
ward. Neglect to do this, and thy torture shall 
be dreadful. Let Alfred Bodwell be here 
to-morrow evening at this time, and I will appear 
here again. Beware! Farewell!" 

There were a few deep groans, and then all 
was still as death, save the moaning of the wind. 
Alfred arose to leave, and in a few moments 
more the old man and his niece were alone. 
Simon Potts gazed for a long while into the five 
without speaking. Finally he murmured : 

“'Twas his property." And he spoke no 
more that night. 

On the following day Simon Potts entered the 
humble cot where dwelt the poor widow. 

“Mrs. Willis," he said, at the same time ex¬ 


tending a ten-dollar note, “ when I sent for this 
money I wanted it. You need it now more than 
I do. Do not refuse it—do not If you do I 
shall suffer." 

The widow took the proffered note, and for 
some moments she seemed confounded by the 
act. But the deed was plain, and she only 
knew that she should not now have to starve. 
She caught the old man's hand, and while the 
tears ran down her cheeks, she murmured: 

“ O, God bless you, sir! You will not regret 
this. Bless you, bless you!" 

Simon Potts stopped to hear no more, for he 
was not used to such kind of talk, and he did not 
know how to answer. Yet there was something 
grateful in Hie emotions which followed this 
scene; but ere he could fully analyze them he 
reached the house where the old revolutionary 
soldier, Adam Long, lived. It was a small, 
poorly-provided cot, and Simon entered without 
knocking, and here he performed the same cere¬ 
mony as at the widow's. 

Adam Long took the money, and in a tremu¬ 
lous, surprised tone he asked: 

“ Why do ye do this, Simon Potts 1" 

“Because I know you need it; and I ought 
to give it to you. Don't refuse it." 

“ Simon Potts, you are a better man than I 
thought. God bless you for your kindness to me! 
I am poor, very poor." 

When Simon Potts reached his own cot he was 
buried in deep thought, and but very little was 
said. At the appointed hour Alfred Bodwell 
came. He bade the old man good evening, and 
that was all. The silence was becoming painful, 
when that same deep, mystic voice came again. 

“ Simon, my son, thou hast pleased me much. 
Thou hast made two glad hearts. Even now 
the poor widow is blessing thee. Thinkest thou 
a blessing was ever truly thine before ?" 

The old man trembled, but he did not speak. 

“ Tell me," added the voice, “ have you no 
reward enough for all you have thus far done ?" 

“ Yes, yes!" uttered old Simon, clasping his 
hands and trembling. 

“ Then make another glad heart. Look upon 
that gentle being who has been so faithful to you 
these long years past. Can you crush her now ? 
0, Simon, you know not the exquisite tortures 
of the hard heart and the miser's soul! Had I 
left my property to those poor, suffering people 
who need it, I should have been happier than I 
am now. I cannot visit the earth again for the 
space of one year. 0, my son, your own days 
are numbered, and the evening of your life is 
drawing to a dose. Be wise, and you will be 
happy. God weighs the human soul, and among 
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all the virtues that shine out redeemingly upon 
the angel's record, none is so height as charity. 
Farewell I"' 

“ Father! Father 1 Will good in the future 
wipe out the past V* 

“ It will! Farewell 1” 

Alfred stopped not long after this; but in a 
few days afterwards he came and asked the old 
man once more for Lurie’s hand; and he was 
told to take her. 

When Lizzie was gone Simon Potts became 
lonely and unhappy. He went to Alfred’s 
house and begged that they would let him live 
with them. Of course they could not refuse. 

Bent-day came around again, and Lot Piper 
came to get the list of tenants. Bat Simon told 
him he need not go any more to collect rents; 
and Lot went away so angry that he never came 
back again. Simon went out himself, and when 
he came to those who could not well pay, he 
freely forgave them the debt, and bade then live 
on, and not worry about him. 

And that night the old man returned to his 
new home literally bowed down beneath the 
weight of his blessings. 

The year passed away, and Simon Potts was 
a new man. He laughed and danced around 
Lizzie’s baby, and of the happy, he was among 
the happiest. He had seen and understood the 
secret of true joy, and he had money enough to 
purchase a great deal of it. 

“Alfred,” he said, one evening, “is H not 
just a year since that night ?” 

Lizzie tossed her baby, and turned away. 

“ It is /” It was the same deep voioe. “ Si¬ 
mon, did I deceive you?” 

“ 0, no, no, no!” 

“ Then listen: I and Alfred Bod well are one 
and the same person 1” 

As Alfred had thus spoken he had allowed his 
voice to approach gradually until Simon saw the 
last word come from his lips. 

A few moments of rank astonishment, and then 
all was understood. 

“ Forgive me,” said the youth, taking the old 
man’s hand. “You now know how I have 
deceived you; but no one else shall ever know 
it while you live. If you are dissatisfied, I will 
pledge myself to pay you back all that the exper¬ 
iment has cost you, save this noble, gentle wife.” 

“ Hold,’’ cried the old man. “ Say no more. 
Should you pay me back, then all this happiness 
would be yours. No, no; I cannot sell it so 
cheaply. Let me live on where I am, and when 
I want to make the exchange I'll let you know. 
But mind, I must have the whole or nothing; so 
while you keep Lizzie, you must keep me.” 


THE FLIGHT OF HUE. 


The moments past an now beyond rtoall, 

The mime we perohaaoe may never eee; 

The present, It is oars, end this is ell; 

O, let this solemn troth be kerned by thee. 

Time’s golden sends ere felling one by one, 
The lest for ns k moving on its way; 

*And soon will glkten in the rising son, ‘ 

Whose setting endeth life’s eventftxl day. 

Each moment beers ns nearer to the grave, 
And may it also beer us neater heaven! 

Tfane moveth on, wave follows wave, 

$oon breaks the last to fragHe mortals given. 

Then never let a moment Idle pees, 

Nor waste the precious hours of life in vain; 

The ends are swiftly felling in the glass, 

And time when gone can ne’er be ours again. 


THE EVIL EYE. 


BT RALPH TETON. 


Mt friend, Henry Winters, was always impul¬ 
sive, and upon some little points occasionally 
superstitious. Generous, frank and companion¬ 
able, well educated, the only son of doting pa¬ 
rents, their wealth and position In society gave 
him a ready passport into the circles of fashion. 
But in the midst of his convivial moments, I often 
noticed that a shadow would fiH across his brow, 
followed by a momentary abstraction. I saw 
that these seasons became more frequent and 
prolonged. Fearing his friends would observe 
this, and vex him with questions, I contrived to 
be with him almost continually during his leisure 
hours, hoping to be able to shield him from such 
observation, for I was well convinced that he 
was the victim of some real or imaginary sorrow. 

My intimacy from childhood enabled me to do 
this, but for some time I was at a loss bow to 
fathom the cause of his intermittent affliction, 
fie could not be suffering pecuniary difficulty, 
for his habits did not lead him into extravagance, 
and his resources were ample beyond his desires. 
After puzzling my mind with a review of all the 
evils I could think of, which mankind are heir 
to, I concluded it must be some affair of the 
heart; without, however, being satisfied with my 
conclusion, which I bad adopted simply became 
everything rise seemed more improbable. 

During a stroll we were taking together one 
afternoon, I broached the subject in a gentle but 
serious manner, telling him how pained I felt at 
the change which I could not fail to notice in 
his conduct, and the want of confidence he for 
the first time displayed since we bad pledged our 
boyish friendship to each other. He looked sur- 
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priced and perplexed for a moment, bat present¬ 
ly assured me that he was not aware of appear¬ 
ing changed to any one, much less to me, and 
Wondered what in the world possessed me to 
make such a charge. 

“ You may deceive others,” I said, “bulyou 
cannot mislead me. I have known yon too long 
and too well, and do not hesitate to say that some 
real or imaginary trouble is now perplexing yon." 

“Upon my word,” he replied, “yon look so 
terribly in earnest, that I fear yon will convince 
me, against the evidence of my senses, that I am 
indeed miserable, when I was just now thinking 
that I might be excused for considering myself 
one of the most eafoless, jolly dogs alive. And 
yon really think I am suffering ?” 

44 1 am sue of it.” 

“Yon said real or imaginary trouble ?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Now in the name of everything ridiculous, 
what could happen to me, to effect the change 
you have noticed ? if real, that would not have 
been the subject of general comment; and if sim¬ 
ply imaginary, how could it seriously affect me ?” 

“%erefci lies the mystery,” I replied; “but 
there are sorrows hid from human eyes, which 
are sometimes considered exclusively the pro¬ 
perty of the sufferer, who, when he closes his 
heart against the sympathies of his friends, only 
the more securely locks the demon to his peace 
Within.” 

“ Tell me this is all a joke got np on purpose 
to tease me, and I will foigive your accusation.” 

After a prolonged conversation, which it is not 
important to give in detail, and in which he 
avoided giving me direct answers, and conse¬ 
quently I could derive no satisfaction, I said: 

“ Harry, this trifling will not avail. To bring 
the matter to a crisis, I ask yon bluntly, upon 
the privilege of asincere friend, are you in love?” 

He now laughed naturally and heartily, and I 
needed not his denial to convince me, that I had 
•hot wide of the mark upon this point, at least. 

“ No, my dear fellow,” he answered; “ I as¬ 
sure you, upon my word, that I have never seen 
the fair one yet who—” 

He paused, and suddenly I felt my arm com¬ 
pressed as though in the jaws of a vice. I could 
hardly stifle an exclamation of pain, for his Au¬ 
gers seemed penetrating the flesh. I turned in¬ 
stantly to see that Harry was fearfully pale, and 
almost gasping for breath, while his eyes, with a 
glance almost stony, were fixed upon—could it 
be possible—a lady, accompanied by an elderly 
gentleman who was just passing. It must have 
been them, or rather her, for they were the only 
persons near us at this moment 


“Poor fellow 1” I mentally exclaimed; “this 
is more serious business than I anticipated; bnt 
what motive could he have in attempting to de¬ 
ceive me ?” 

As she passed, I only caught a momentary 
glimpse, while she was in the act of letting fell 
her veil; but I was so astounded with the con¬ 
duct of my friend, that I could not tell whether 
she was white or black, much less retain her 
features in remembrance. Harry soon recover¬ 
ed, but was still pale and thoughtful. I did not 
question him, for I now knew that he could not 
avoid an explanation. However, we walked on 
a little way in silence, when he said, abruptly: 

“ Walter, I must leave you. Do not question 
me now, but come to me this evening, and you 
shall know all, whatever the effort may cost me.” 

I was nonplussed. Just as I had made up my 
mind that love had not caused the mischief, and 
while Harry was in the midst of a denial, which 
at least seemed sincere, to be precipitated into 
such an adventure that so completely unmanned 
him—I could only regard it as a punishment for 
the falsehood just passing from his lips. 

As I entered his apartment that evening, I saw 
him thrust a book hastily aside. It might have 
been “ Ovid,” what did I care ? I seated myself 
carelessly, and coldly answered bis salutation, 

I believe, for he looked surprised and pained, as 
though unprepared for such demeanor on my 
part. After offering me a cigar, which I accept¬ 
ed, and proceeded very deliberately to light, for 
I had nursed myself into the belief that I was 
actually an injured person, he laid his hand upon 
my shoulder, and looking earnestly at me, said:, 

“ Walter, I read your thoughts, and they do 
me injustice, although I cannot much blame you 
after my singular conduct this afternoon.” 

I blew out a cloud of smoke in reply. 

“ Tou are offended with me ?” he said. 

“No,” I unfeelingly replied; “love will one 
day make a fool of me, I suppose, in the course 
of human events.” 

“Love, Walter, I can plead with a true heart, 
not guilty.” 

“ Harry, I believe you,” said. I, extending to 
him my hand; “forgive me, for I was vexed 
with yon, myself, and everybody, and did you the 
injustice to think that you had attempted to de¬ 
ceive me with a falsehood. But what then, could 
have been the matter with you to-day?” 

He did not reply immediately, but paced the 
room nervously. Daring the silence, my eyes 
wandered from him to the table where he had so 
hastily placed the book. A light broke upon 
my mind.. I was prepared for anything he might 
reveal; indeed, I Alt convinoed that he h«d beet 
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nursing a germ of bis boyish superstition, until 
it had, perhaps, conjured np some imaginary 
demon to torment him. The book he had been 
reading was “ Scott's Demonology." 

“ Walter," said he, at length, seating himself 
beside me, "yon have a strange penetration for 
one of your yeprs. When yon hinted that I was 
suffering from some imaginary trouble to-day, 
you reached my case exactly. I am like that 
man who was haunted by a demon which he 
knew was only imaginary, yet its unreal pres¬ 
ence pursued him to an untimely grave, in spite 
of his own reason, and the efforts of physicians." 

“ I more than half expected as much," I re¬ 
plied, “ and knowing your youthfhl fancies and 
the demons that I was so often compelled to ex¬ 
orcise, it did not require much penetration on my 
part to arrive at such a conclusion, especially 
when I ascertained that it was no everyday affair 
that had disconcerted you. Pray, what shape 
does this new phantom assume ?" 

“ That of a pair of eyes. Don't laugh at me, 
Walter. You have read of the‘evil eye,' and 
let me assure you, that if ever such a malignant 
power existed, I have seen it and have been 
made its victim." 

“ I have heard that there was witchery in a 
woman's eye," I said laughingly, “ and occa¬ 
sionally a little malignity when she is angry. 
But for the literal ‘ evil eye/ with all its old 
legendary fascination and lightning influence, it 
will not do for the nineteenth century, notwith¬ 
standing its partiality for table rappings." 

“ I knew that you would laugh at me, but lis¬ 
ten, and I will give you the whole story. Some 
time since I attended a concert, but as the music 
was not particularly suited to my taste, and the 
singers rather indifferent ones, I allowed some 
casual remark of a friend upon spiritual manifesta¬ 
tions, to lead me into a train of gloomy reflections, 
in which I reviewed the supernatural tenors of 
my childhood, to the total forgetfulness of the 
place I was in, and the object for which I was 
present. To teU the truth, I had witnessed some 
of those so-called spiritual phenomena that very 
afternoon, and ipy nerves had not recovered from 
the excitement I had then experienced. How 
long I was thus occupied I hardly know, but I 
saw by the programme, when I had partially 
shaken off these fancies, that the entertainment 
was nearly finished. I was gazing about the 
audience indifferently, when a pair of eyes en¬ 
countered mine, and I was at once conscious of 
a strange sensation, but it was very far from 
pleasure or admiration. 

“ I had somewhere read of eyes like those, 
but where? It might have been the state of my | 


nerves, or the gloomy mood I had fallen into, 
but the traditions of the ‘evil eye' flashed upon 
my mind in a moment, and I shuddered to think 
that its glance I had always imagined to be such 
as I had just encountered. Again I ventured 
another look, and my blood seemed turning to 
ice in my veins, so strange was the terrible fas¬ 
cination I experienced. I determined not to 
turn again in that direction, but curiosity would 
triumph in spite of prudence, and again my eyes 
would wander to those fearful basilisks, which 
seemed sparkling with demon-like malignity and 
exultation. When I returned home that night, 
I became possessed with a foreboding that some 
evil was about to befall me, and all night those 
eyes seemed glaring at me in whatever position 
I placed myself. 

“ The next day I felt somewhat relieved, and 
to obtain some benefit from the fresh air, pro¬ 
posed a ride out of town to my mother. It was 
then that frightful accident occurred which near¬ 
ly cost her life. You remember that the hone 
became unmanageable from fright of a train of 
cars, ran with ns, smashed the carriage to atoms, 
half killed my mother, marked me most beauti¬ 
fully as I was sent like an arrow into a bed of 
small sharp stones, and finished the catastrophe 
by dashing out his own brains against a stone 
post. Even in those moments I thought of the 
eyes, and thanked Heaven it was no worse. 
Twice since then, before to-day, have I acciden¬ 
tally encountered the same glance, and almost 
immediately afterwards experienced some trou¬ 
ble or danger. What you will think more strange 
than all, I have no remembrance of her features— 
I only saw her eyes. Now, Walter, what do yon 
say to all this ?" 

“ I only say, Harry, that unless you are cured 
of this phantasy, in less than three months, you 
will be a confirmed monomaniac." 

“And you do not regard the affair seriously ?" 

“ Only so fin as the effect it causes upon yon; 
for myself, I can only see a combination of 
events which are liable to happen in everyday 
life without any supernatural agency. As for the 
eyes, I have no doubt but they belong to some 
fair lady whom we may yet be proud to number 
among our friends. Be assured of one thing, if 
she is not a myth, and her appearance to-day 
did not indicate that species, I will find her out, 
and make her acquaintance, and so shall you, just 
to cure your folly." 

Harry shook his head as though he thought 
the thing impossible, and that evening I exhaust¬ 
ed all my rhetoric in attempting to divert his 
mind from the imagination/-of impending evil 
which seemed to possess him, but in vain. 
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Several days passed and nothing unusual hap¬ 
pened, and I bantered him accordingly, remark¬ 
ing that his evil-eyed genius had been peculiarly 
lenient in this instance. We were walking to¬ 
gether about a week afterward, and Harry ap¬ 
peared to have recovered his usual spirits. We 
had been talking about the mysterious lady to 
whom no due had yet been discovered, when we 
heard an alarm given, while the clattering hoofs 
and the shouts of the by-standers called our at¬ 
tention to a carriage which was being madly 
dragged at a fearful speed, by a pair of powerful 
and affrighted horses. 

Harry's eyes gleamed with exdtement, and I 
knew his generous nature too well not to feel 
assured, that if the occupants were not rescued 
from their perilous position, it would not be for 
the want of aid from his strong arm. I possess¬ 
ed a cooler temperament, but was prepared in a 
moment to share the danger of the attempt with 
him. Neither of us spoke, for each knew what 
was passing in the mind of the other. Harry, 
with a discretion which I had not given him 
credit for, gained the opposite side of the street, 
thus enabling ns, by simultaneous action, each to 
seize a horse at the same instant. 

Meanwhile, in much less time than these lines 
were written, the carriage was upon ns; bnt it 
did not pass before the horses were in the hands 
of those who well understood their natures, 
though we were dragged some distanoe before 
the spirited animals were subdued. We luckily 
escaped without injury, and the danger being 
over, the crowd pressed around with that idle 
curiosity common in such cases; but Hany 
dashed all opposing bodies aside, and was the 
first to open the door. 

We found a gentleman supporting the form of 
a beautiful girl, who, in her insensible state, re¬ 
sembled some exquisite work of statuary more 
than anything human. I saw Harry regard her 
with a tender interest he had never before dis¬ 
played for anything in the form of woman, and 
I could not wonder, for I thought I had never 
before seen features so classically beautiful. In 
a moment, scores of officious hands were offering 
their sympathy in the 6hape of glasses of water. 
The gentleman whose noble bearing and un¬ 
ruffled countenance had strongly prepossessed 
me in bis favor, after wringing Harry’s hand in 
silence, tendered to him his fair charge for a few 
moments, while he stepped from the carriage to 
my side, and gave audible expression to his grati¬ 
tude. After we had exchanged cards, and I had 
given him the address of my friend, Harry was 
called upon to relinquish the fair form which be¬ 
gan to show symptoms of returning conscious¬ 


ness, to the custody of her natural protector. 
When her eyes at length opened, and the rich 
tint of life was chasing the pallor from her cheek, 
I saw Harry start with surprise and grow pale, 
bnt instantly checked bis emotion, and as he met 
my inquiring look actually blushed like a truant 
schoolboy. I noticed also that the beautiftd stran 
ger, when her eyes first opened to meet his ardent 
gaze, seemed to repress an exclamation. 

The whole was plain to my mind in a moment 
The stately form of the gentleman I had some¬ 
where seen before. It must have been—they 
certainly were the same persons we met on that 
day when Harry was so strangely agitated. This, 
then, was the lady of the " evil eye," who had, 
very innocently no doubt, committed such un¬ 
paralleled mischief Ah, thought I, and is now 
very likely to be guilty of much more, although 
in a different manner. Harry will no longer 
fear to look upon those dark eyes, bnt they will 
be, if I mistake not, more dangerous to him than 
ever. Harry and myself were soon again pur¬ 
suing our way, after having promised to dine 
with our new'friend at his hotel on the next day. 

"Now," said I, "this adventure will, I hope, 
cure your superstitions infatuation 1" 

"Do not say one word, Walter, she is an an¬ 
gel, and I have been guilty of the most ridiculous 
folly, that ever entered the brain of man." 

At the dinner which we enjoyed the next day, 
we learned that our host had passed much of his 
life on the beautiful island of Cnba, where he 
had married a Spanish lady of rank, who be¬ 
queathed to him in the last hour of her life the 
infant Julia. There, also, had he amassed that 
splendid fortune which he now enjoyed. 

Our acquaintance did not end here, and Harry 
especially made the most of it. Perhaps in or¬ 
der to compensate the injustice he had done such 
brilliant eyes, he allowed them to look into his 
heart «*d see the image of their mistress enshrin¬ 
ed there. I was not surprised some little time 
afterwards, when he told me of their engage¬ 
ment. Parental authorities had been consulted, 
and everything was arranged for an early mar¬ 
riage, which shortly after was consummated. 

When a brilliant party were overwhelming the 
bride with congratulations and good wishes, I 
took the hand of each and sliljr said, " Beware, 
my friends, of the 'evil eye.’" The words were 
caught by those near me, and I was pressed with 
questions as to my meaning. Thinking Hany 
happy enough to bear almost anything, I related 
the affair just narrated, and Harry joined in the 
merriment which followed as heartily as the rest. 
I need not add that he was completely cured of 
his visionary fancies. 
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MATUBIN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 

The continued success and remarkable circu¬ 
lation of this elegant illustrated weekly, is ow¬ 
ing solely to its intrinsic value and the great 
beauty of its engravings. Richly filled also with 
original and choice miscellaneous reading, it has 
become the favorite fireside journal of a vast 
number of American homes. Its present unri¬ 
valled circulation (having a weekly issue of 
103,000!) enables the proprietor to beautify it 
with the finest and most expensive illustrations, 
and to make it a very elegant work of art. The 
family circle, to which it is a weekly visitor, must 
know more of the world, of men of moment, of 
all that is noteworthy and mentionable, than those 
who do not have access to its delightful pages. 

All notable characters, male or female, are 
faithfully depicted in its columns, and when one 
hears or reads of them afterwards they are ena¬ 
bled to recall the features of the party with in¬ 
creased interest. The many American cities, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, are all being de¬ 
picted from week to week, peculiar European 
views are regularly introduced, and adventures 
by land and by sea are here recorded and illus¬ 
trated. In short, Ballou's Pictorial, is a great 
indirect and most agreeable instructor, whose in¬ 
fluence for good and intellectual improvement 
can hardly be estimated. 

Read the advertisement on our last inside page 
of the cover, and forward a year's subscription 
by mail. 

Vert Obliging. —The proprietors of a cem¬ 
etery in one of the Middle States, say in their 
advertisement, that“ they would be very happy 
to attend to any one who may wish for a place 
for burial." Such grave politeness is absolutely 
“ killing." 

Untrue —That, in a neighboring town, when 
a marriage ceremony was about to be performed, 
and the clergyman desired the parries wishing to 
be married to rise up, several spinsters immedi¬ 
ately arose! 

English Extravagance. —At a sale of hunt¬ 
ing hounds in England, lately, the puppies sold for 
$50 apiece. There are some specimens in this 
country not worth that. 


HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATED DEPARTMENT. 

The subscribers and readers of Ballou's 
Dollar Monthly will observe that with the 
present number we have added to our Magazine 
a humorous illustrated department, which will 
be continued each month. These entirely origin 
nal and laughable matters will be racy and mirth- 
provoking in the extreme; and we know very 
well that it will be to these pages each month, 
that our subscribers will turn first. The contin¬ 
ued and unequalled success of our “ Dollar Mag¬ 
azine " has determined ns to add to its value and 
interest in every possible manner* and this new 
expense of originating, drawing, and engraving, 
is cheerfally incurred, to keep pace with the 
growing circulation of the work. Ballou's 
Dollar Monthly can bo bonght at all of the 
periodical depots at ten cents per copy; bat the 
best way to obtain it, and at the earliest possible 
moment after its issue, is to enclose ns one dollar, 
and become a regular subscriber. 


A model Orator. —"Mr. President," said 
an American Demosthenes, “ I shall not semain 
silent, sir, while I have a voioe that is not dumb 
in this assembly. The gentleman, sir, ean ex¬ 
postulate this matter to any future time that is 
more suiiabler than now. He ean talk, sir, of 
the Herculaneum revolutions whereby republics 
is hurled into Antartic regions, and the works of 
centurions refrigerated to ashes; but, air, we 
ean tall him indefatigably, that the consequences 
therefrom, multiplied subterraneously by the 
everlasting principles contended for thereby, ean 
no more shake this resolution than can theooar 
of Niagara rejuvenate around these walls, or the 
howl of the midnight tempest conflaggerate a 
marble statute into ice." 


For the Poor. —The city of Paris, during 
the last three years, has paid ten millions of dol¬ 
lars to the bakers, so as to enahle those loafers to 
furnish their wares at reasonable prices. 


American Bible Society. —This society 
intends to explore the United States and plane a 
copy of the Scriptures in the bands of every in¬ 
dividual unable to purchase one. 
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MORAL H m W f B I C E «F DRESS. 

The world pajs a great deal -of respect to a 
well-dreseed man, and even thoae oracles of the 
day, the editors, when they reoord the fact of a 
tidy criminal performing a dishonest action, al¬ 
ways add, in astonishment, “the villain was 
well-dressed 1“ Now it is idle to talk about pop- 
alar prejudices and popular fallacies, in the teeth 
of notions that have sufaved centuries, changes 
of the earth's surface, resolutions in politics and 
tetters, and all sorts of up-rooting tornadoes and 
whirlwinds. There is and most be something in 
this respect lor dress, based on an idea. Frivo- 
loas oaprices do not so long stand the test of 
time. 

The Ret is, that dress has a great moral effect 
upon the wearer. The old adage, “ fine feathers 
make fine birds," is certainly susceptible of a 
moral application. Any one who has seen a 
professional actor taken off the stage and set up 
in citizen's attire, to recite one of his favorite 
par ts before a Lyceum audience, must have per¬ 
ceived a vast difference; Mr. Mullins reciting 
Sing Lear in a black coat, and Mr. Mullins im¬ 
personating the same in the robes of royalty, are 
two rery different persons. The former is quite 
a vulgar, commonplace individual; the latter is 
'“every inch a king." MulKns forgets himself 
before the footlights; he catches glimpses of the 
vdvet and gold of his robe, end he rises nearly 
to the height of the inspired poet, whose burning 
thoughts he is called upon to render to the 
audience. 

Perhaps it is not very creditable to poor hu¬ 
man nature, but it is true for all that, that many 
heroic deeds of valor, “ at the cannon's mouth," 
have been performed from a consciousness of 
gold lace, epaulettes and aigulettes. " It wont 
do to disgrace the uniform." The private, done 
up in cheap, coarse cloth and worsted lace, con¬ 
scientiously exhibits a sixpence-worth of valor; 
hut the officer must exhibit several dollars-worth 
of heroism to justify the splendor of his appoint¬ 
ments. What a pitiable spectacle is a moulting 
bird!—just as pitiable is a man who is not well- 
dressed. And by well-dressed let us not be sup¬ 
posed that we mean expensively dressed, but, 
rather, tastefully and suitably attired. 

The past century, behind us in so many things, 
was frur beyond ns in this matter of appropriate¬ 
ness of costume. Different callings were marked 
by distinctive apparel; and we have often thought 
that one of the objectionable features of our day, 
that of men undertaking things entirely out of 
their line, and making lamentable failures there¬ 
by, was a consequence of the abandonment of the 


distinctive principle of dress. The eternal black 
coat pervades all classes, and so every man thinks 
he can do a little doctoring, a Kttle legal busi¬ 
ness, and a little lew, without any of the proper 
qualifications. A hundred years ago, if an acci¬ 
dent occurred, you eould pick out your doctor in 
the midst of the densest crowd. He stood con¬ 
fessed by his bush wig, his black coat and smalls, 
and ivory-headed cane. All rascals were known 
by their garb. In the black periwig, the three- 
cornered hat, laced scarlet coat, flashy ruffles at 
breast and wrist, buckskin breeches and high 
boots with Rippon spurs, the highwayman stood 
confessed, even if you did not see the handle of 
a pistol sticking from his pocket. A man could 
always choose the company he liked from the 
dress of his companions. 

Every man showed his colors. The gay gen- 
’tiestan wore brilliant hues; the serous man a 
sad colored suit. The well-to-do merchant was 
known at a glance; the poet, the philosopher, 
the student were equally distinguished. Now, 
all things are confounded. The man who dresses 
like everybody is apt to think like everybody, 
and loses all his originality. How many mis¬ 
takes have arisen from all people dressing alike! 
Financiers have been known to conduct them¬ 
selves like burglars—and railroad conductors 
like executioners. ‘ We believe we must go back 
to the old. system—every profession and calling 
must have its dress, and then will men act up to 
their professions. Then, when a man wanted to 
change his calling, he would change his dress; 
and the garb he wore would be a perpetual re¬ 
minder of the duties he had to perform. 


Good Humob. — A good conscience, good 
digestion, and personal cleanliness, are the ele¬ 
ments of good humor. A morose person is gen¬ 
erally one who has done something wrong, or 
has the dyspepsia, or exhibits hydrophobic 
symptoms. 


PoLiTwruas.—Lord Byron did not place an 
undue weight on the importance of politeness. 
“ Never judge from manners," said he, “ for I 
once had my pocket picked by the civilest gen¬ 
tleman I ever met with." 


Hbatt Loss.—The Russians are said to have 
lost, in killed, in and around Sebastopol, 86,600 
men, while 100,000 perished from fatigue and 
sickness. 

Gutta Pbboha. —This article is coming into 
universal use. Even the pigeons on the eves are 

gutter perchers . 
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PORK AMD BEANS. | 

There is a good story in Northall's “Before | 
and Behind the Curtain/' which will bear repro¬ 
ducing. Many years ago, when the “ Maid of 
Cashmere" was first brought out at the old 
National Theatre, in New York, there were two 
friends engaged in the orchestra. One was but 
an indifferent master of his instrument, the trum¬ 
pet, and was so weak as to be unable to blow 
a blast sufficiently strong to announce the ap¬ 
proach of Chopelas, to proclaim the reward for 
the head of the unknown. He was therefore 
under the necessity of applying to his friend, the 
Trombone, to assist him. Now the Trombone 
was inordinately fond of pork and beans, and 
refused to aid the Trumpet unless upon every 
such occasion he would agree to furnish him 
with a supper of his favorite dish. This was 
readily acceded to, and the refectory was applied 
to and furnished the fare. For the first two or 
three nights, all went on very well. At the end 
of that time, the Trumpet began to entertain 
serious views of dissolving the connection with 
the Trombone, and of course cutting off the 
supplies of pork and beaus. In a moment of 
rashness, the Trumpet gave notice to the Trom¬ 
bone of the annulment of the contract, and es¬ 
sayed to give the piece of music unaided. But 
alas 1 the first tang-arang was a failure—it was 
too thin. 

“ Pork I" cried the Trumpet to the Trombone, 
and in an instant the two instruments gave forth 
in unison a beautiful tang-arang. 

Just then, the Trombone remembered that 
nothing had been said about “beans," and sud¬ 
denly ceased playing. % 

“ Beans!" cried the Trumpet. 

“ Pork and beans ?” asked the Trombone. 

“ Yes,” replied the Trumpet, in frenzy. 

“ Good!” said the Trombone; “ that's enough 
—here goes!” And he did go, to the infinite re¬ 
lief of the trumpet, as well as to the great delight 
of the whole orchestra, who were in the secret. 

A Bible Faie.—W e do not often associate 
fairs and Bibles together. But at the recent an¬ 
nual fair in Manchester, England, a little stall 
was opened, and in the course of one day eighty- 
one Bibles and sixty Testaments were sold. 

Opposed to Lager. —“ Mm who drink beer 
think beer," said Dr. Johnson. Perhaps that 
will account for the muddinees of German meta¬ 
physics. 

The Coolies. —The coolies in Havana are 
let out for eight years by contractors, at $180 a 
head. 


SUBURBAN SORROWS. 

With all our love for the country—and it 
amounts to enthusiasm—we advise no one who 
loves the city dearly, and yet fancies he baa a 
taste for rural life, to go forth and pitch his tent 
in the environs, fancying that he is sure to find 
without the city limits a perfect garden of Edna. 
There are drawbacks to every rustic Paradise. 
Gentlemen who luxuriate on winter pears by a 
dty fireside at Christmas, have no adequate idea 
of the trouble of raising them. Duchesse <TA*r 
goulemes are not necessarily suggestive of bovess 
and fire-blight; nor are Ribstone pippins associ¬ 
ated with caterpillars in the minds of comfort¬ 
able citizens. Yet in the country yon will find 
they go together. The “shepherd’s pipe" is a 
pretty instrument in Arcadian tales, bat in this 
country a shepherd’s pipe is a short “ dud been," 
wafting on the air the fumes of rank tobacco. 
Eggs are delicious in the thousand shapes that 
French cookery gives them; but hens that wont 
lay and will sot are sad trials to one's patience. 
Cream adds much to the eqjoyment of the coffee 
at Mrs. Haven’s; but breachy cattle, saddled 
with continual damages, do not add much to the 
agremens of your amateur former. Then, if you 
live out of town, you must buy a horse—and if 
you want to know what that means, get Fred. 
Comeiis's “Spaoowgrass Papers," and read 
them. The amount of all this gossip, boiled 
down to a portable moral is this: that every 
phase of life has its trials and troubles, and you 
are sure to meet with them whether you pay 
your taxes in the city or out of it.-^ 

Architectural Extravagance'*— ^The ma¬ 
nia for building costly houses in New\ork city 
is said to be subsiding. The rivalry antag the 
millionaires in the building of palatial re&ic^M 
at one time menaced ruinous consequences. ^Cbe 
most elegant building in New York cost at^Rt 
$225,000; and there are at least a dozen, the ^ 
gregate cost of which was as many hundred 
thousand dollars. This magnificence made both 
natives and foreigners stare. 

A Fact. —All horses offered for sale are just 
seven years old. The old Yankee jockey was 
right when he said “ that seven years ago was a 
most tremenjious year for colts." 

A wealthy Pennsylvanian. —Gen. C. \M. 
Reed, of Erie, is said to own property to tbo 
value of five millions of dollars. 


Just so. —Economy is no disgrace; it is bet¬ 
ter living oj£ a little than outliving a great de&L 
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STREET BEGGARS, 

Nothing strikes a foreigner more forcibly in 
his first visit to this country, than the absence or 
the small number of beggars he sees in our 
great cities. And the farther he proceeds inland 
in his journey, the fewer traces of mendicity 
meet his eye. He sees no robust men extending 
their bronzed hands for charity, because they 
cannot get work; for here labor is capital. Far 
different is it in the over-populated countries and 
densely packed cities of the European continent, 
i where the frightful contrasts of unbridled lux¬ 
ury and indescribable destitution reconcile the 
American, who takes personal cognizance of it, 
to whatever may be the deficiencies of his country 
in the splendor and arts of civilization. Those 
sumptuous palaces that he sees about him, those 
miles of marble columns, those splendid pa¬ 
geants in which royalty and nobility are the 
acton, are too dearly purchased at the cost of 
suffering humanity. Beggary is the curse of 
Italy; it is the curse of Spain 5 and even in 
imperial Paris, notwithstanding the vigilance of 
the authorities, it flourishes—if anything so sor¬ 
did can be said to flourish. 

The street beggars of Paris are the most in- 
genious persons in the world. They possess 
amazing tact, and nicely adapt their manner of 
soliciting alms to the character of those they 
address, and the quartern of the city they fre¬ 
quent. In the Place de la Bastille, when the 
populace throng about the quacks, the tumblers, 
aad the itinerant musicians, then the beggars 
reap a harvest One pretends to be a poor fel¬ 
low who has lost his sight by the explosion of a 
mine; another, a carpenter, who has lost both 
his arms (they are nicely buttoned up in his sack, 
by the way); another, a tiler, who has lost the 
use of one leg in consequence of felling from an 
eight story roof. Charity is no vain word in 
Paris, nor is credulity an unknown foible; and 
the laboring man, listening to these appeals, dis¬ 
penses his hard-earned sous, though at a great 
personal sacrifice, and though he himself, if 
work foiled him from physical misfortune, would 
I end his miseries by a plunge into the Seine, 
l rather than beg his bread in the street 

In the manufacturing streets of Paris, you 
• meet another class of beggars—old men, with 
. long, snowy beards and wooden legs; and wo¬ 
men, surrounded by heaps of ragged, sleeping 
children. The old man takes off his hat with¬ 
out saying a word, and the woman extends her 
hand silently, with an appealing look. It is this 
f tort of pantomime which especially touches the 
i sensibilities of the passing operative, whose heart 
I is ever open to dramatic appeals. If he has no 
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money, he gives half his loaf of bread—he is as 
generous as he is poor. 

On the boulevards St Martin and St Denis, 
mendicity, still dramatic, abandons pantomime 
and takes to speaking parts. Here you are ac¬ 
costed by a young girl, in a low tremulous tone, 
who begs a few sous for a dying fether; farther 
on, a tearful mother solicits the wherewithal to 
buy a coffin for a dead child; while a sham oper¬ 
ative will tell you of his having hurt his hand 
while tending a steam engine, of his being too 
much crippled to resume his business, and not 
quite injured enough to be taken care of at the 
hospital. Ton will find, even, a poet, who so¬ 
licits a little help to enable him to finish a work 
that will eclipse Dante's Inferno and Milton's 
Paradise Lost. It is said that some of these 
beggars own houses, and are very hard on their 
tenants! 

There are well-dressed beggars, too. There 
is the omnibus-hunter, who haunts the vicinity 
of the Madeleine. She is an elegantly-dressed 
woman, who accosts the most respectable person 
she can find. " Sir," says she, “ I have forgot¬ 
ten my purse; and instead of taking a carriage, 
I'll ride home in an omnibus. Will you have 
the goodness to lend me six sons and give me 
5 %ur card ? I will send the trifle to your address 
immediately." 

There is literally no end to the ingenuity of 
these begging sharpers; and we most earnestly 
advise those ladies and gentlemen who will pour 
over to the continent the present summer, to be 
on the lookout, and call up all their Yankee 
shrewdness, if they wish to avoid, while sojourn¬ 
ing in the capital of the world, impositions of 
the grossest kind. 


Ladibs’ Measurement. —We are curious to 
know how many feet in female arithmetic go to 
a mile, because we never met with a lady's feot 
yet whose shoe was not, to say the very least, 
"a mile too big for her." 


Swallows. —As a proof of the very valuable 
services rendered by swallows, it is estimated 
that one of these birds will destroy, at a low 
calculation, nine hundred insects per day. 

Curious. —Billiards make a well known rem¬ 
edy for the blues* The player wields a cue, 
and it makes him a cuer . 


Merely a Query. —What's all the world to 
a man when his wife's a widow? 


Too true. —Folly is always in fashion. 
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THE TWO HEBSSPHERES. 

Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons is said to hare 
remarked lately to a French officer, “ Yon and I 
-hare seen the last war." We really trust the 
gallant Englishman was right, and we are not 
without hopes, in spite of the large share that 
the belligerent dement has in the composition of 
human nature, that the world, East and West, is 
beginning to find out that war is not only an 
unprofitable investment, but a senseless and wan¬ 
ton waste of blood and treasure; and that the 
pen, the tongue and brain combined, are more 
efficacious instruments in the settlement of inter¬ 
national difficulties than the sword. Certainly 
the sound sense and sound principle of the age 
is against war; the terrible conflicts of the pres¬ 
ent century have served, not to exaggerate the 
glory of war, but, by contrast, to elevate the 
blessings of peace. 

Yet we live in times so precipitate, so prolific 
of strange events, that it will not do to be too 
hepefol or too certain. At the time of penning 
these lines, the idea of a collision be tw een fills 
country and Great Britain, for instance, seems 
to have been dispelled; but who can tell what a 
day may bring forth ? Yet it would seem that 
negotiation might untangle the knot of dispute 
without resort to die sword. In foot, Englafid, 
and her ally, France, are engaged in projects too 
gigantic and promising abroad to think of under¬ 
taking the hopeless task of h™K]jng the proud 
flag of this republic. Tired of contending against 
cadi other, these twin European giants are mov- 
hag side by side to the accomplishment of enter¬ 
prises similar in character. 

England is extending bar colonial possessions 
in Asia, absorbing kingdom after kingdom, rich, 
fertile, and yielding her an abundant harvest of 
produce and treasure. France has chosen Africa 
for her field of colonial enterprise. The military 
expedition, fitted out in the last days of Charles 
X. (in 1830), crowned with complete success, 
gave her a foothold on the African continent, 
which she has ever since been improving. Her 
African colonies are in a flourishing condition, 
and the future promises well for the triumph of 
her arms and arts in that strange continent, 
which has witnessed so many vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune. The eastern hemisphere seems therefore 
to daim all the attention, all the capital, and all 
the aims of these two greet nations. 

We say, therefore, as the United States adhere 
to their policy of non-intervention in European 
affhirs, we may expect these two powers will 
forego any idea of interfering with the aflhirs of 
this continent, as an unprofitable and even ruin¬ 
ous one. They cannot hope to reap any triumph 


from a war with this country, unless waged 01 
some question upon which our countrymen wen 
divided, and divided to the extent of civil war 
Jfow we hazard nothing in saying, that publii 
sentiment in this country is united and impreg 
aable upon the absolute necessity of prohibiting 
foreign interference on the soil of the Hard 
American continent, and its adjacent islands 
So long as Cuba remains in the possession of i 
power so imbecile as Spain has shown herseH 
to be, no authorized attempt will be made to 
plant the American flag on the ramparts of the 
Moro. But let it once be whispered that tbe 
island were to be transferred to an active Euro¬ 
pean power, and the whole country would de¬ 
mand its acquisition, and rise in arms to secure 
it. So with Central America—the American 
sentiment would never sanction the establish¬ 
ment of any European government on its soil. 

This continent, at least, will be preserved for 
freedom so long as there are stout hands mid 
brave hearts to protect it To the straggling 
masses of Europe we can give our sympathies— 
but not our arms. The law of self-preservation 
dictates this. We must leave tbe eastern hemi¬ 
sphere to the influences of the progressive spirit 
of the age, to those of Christianity and educa¬ 
tion, and hope that despotism maybe obliterated 
even there. Bat file western world belongs to j 
freedom ; and no foreign despot, however pow¬ 
erful, will be allowed to lay a hand on it. 


Rathbr Airy. —The New York Sunday 
Timas thinks that in a few years the U. S. mails 
will be carried by balloons. There is no lack of 
gas to fill any number of balloons. 


A rouGH Quid. —A man named Thornhill 
was recently convicted of stealing two plugs of 
tobacco, in Clark county, Ky., and sentenced to 
two years confinement in the penitentiary. 

Important. —The British ministry triumphed, 
on a motion censuring the abandonment of the 
right to capture an enemy’s goods on board sen 
tral vessels. 

Mr. Auburn. —A practical gardener has been 
engaged to take charge of ornamenting the private 
grounds in Mount Auburn with flowers and 
shrubbery. 

Canada. —The crops of Upper Canada were 
never more promising than now, including 
peaches and apples. 


Iranistan and Babnum.—I ranist&n is to be 
sold September next 
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JUMPING OFF. 

A very popular amusement in these latter days, 
that of jumping off a railway train when under 
El headway. The gymnastic gentleman who 
tempts this sensible feat, is sometimes killed in 
e act, leering behind him the reputation of 
bring committed suicide. It is uncharitable, 
>wever, to suspect that such is the deliberate 
isign of those who resort to this method of dis¬ 
aying their agility. It is more rational to sup- 
>se that they merely go in fbr the fun of a con¬ 
ned face or a broken limb. It is so agreeable 
* limp about on crutches fbr six months, and to 
©eive the condolences of your friends and a©- 
saintances, and the kind attentions of the mem- 
ira of your family!—and then a scarred fore- 
sad and a barked or disjointed nose add so 
inch to one’s personal appearance! If you 
nitate the example of the conductor, and jump 
i the direction the train is going, you are not 
> certain of immortality and glory. Ton may 
scape injury—though if you hare not served an 
pprenticeship in a circus, the chances are that 
ou will receive some bodily injury. But if you 
riah to " make assurance doubly sure,” then 
our course through the air must be the reverse 
f that of the train. If you jump to the rear, 
ou will probably break your neck—or, failing 
f that, tumble under the cars, and have both 
rour legs cut off. Of course there will have to 
>e a subsequent amputation at the hospital; but 
hat wUl afford you a fine opportunity for testing 
he efficiency of anesthetic agents—chloroform, 
rther, or snow. As fbr the loss of your legs, 
hat is a matter of secondary importance— 
Palmer’s artificial leg is far superior to the An- 
tleaea, is sold very reasonably, and will afford 
fou an opportunity of encouraging American 
manufactures. Then, if you choose to wear a 
half military costume, you can easily pass for a 
tnaimed hero of the Mexican war, or, if suffi¬ 
ciently advanced in Ufa, for a veteran of 1812. 

But we have not the heart to pursue a vein of 
levity in speaking of what is the crying national 
tin of our day—the headlong velocity which 
characterizes all our movements. In the pursuit 
of gain we are ready to risk everything—happi¬ 
ness, comfort, life itself. Who will patronize the 
slow and safe steamer, when the fast and unsafe 
steamer leaves port at the same time ? What 
horseman is satisfied with a speed short of 2.40 * 
How long does the memory of an awful railroad 
accident, occasioned by a headlong rate of speed, 
endure ? We scarcely read the record of one of 
these calamities, unices we have friends or rela¬ 
tives mutilated or killed by them. We blame 
steamboat captains and railroad conductors for 
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evils for which w» oumelves are responsible* 
People talk about the horrors of war; but vol¬ 
umes might be written on the horrors of peaoe, 
as we employ it. To die in foe military service 
of our country is an honor—to die inconsequence 
of our own headlong haste, is a disgrace. We 
talk about "fast young men,” but we are all fast 
—men, women and children. Our educational 
system is fast—our eating is fast—we sleep fast 
—we hurxy with fearful velocity from the cradle 
to the grave. We crowd the weak of centuries 
into a fow yean, and with all our great and glo¬ 
rious achievements, we are leaving many sad 
examples to posterity. 


TUB OBDBR OF THH DAY. 

Daring the siege of Amiens, the inhabitants 
were forbidden to leave their booses without a 
lantern. That very night a citizen came out 
with a lantern in his hand. 

“ Your lantern!” cried the sentinel. 

"Here it is.” 

" There is no candle in it.” 

“ We were not told anything about a candle.” 

The next morning an order was burned that 
no one should go out without a lantern, in which 
there was a candle. In the evening the same 
individual appeared with a candle in his lantern. 

“ Where’s your lantern ?" asked the sentinel. 

"Here!” 

"Your candle ?” 

"Here!” 

" But it isn’t lighted.” 

" We were not ordered to light onr candles. 
Why don't yon tell what you want ns to do V* 

The next morning the citizens were forbidden 
to appear without a lantern in which there was a 
lighted candle. 


Official Pbcdxncb.—A regiment being on 
the point of leaving a conntiy town in England, 
and having to pass through a wood infested by 
robbers, the mayor insisted on sending an escort 
of three constables to protect them. 


Pulled DOW **— 1 The old U. 8. building, in 
State Street, recently occupied by the Mer¬ 
chants’ Bank, the corner stone of which, was 
laid July 5, 1824. 


New Yobk.—B roadway exhibits the greater 
activity now in the demolition of old and con¬ 
struction of new buildings. 


Displat. —Jewellers with plate glass windows 
take great panes to show off their wares. 
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FOBKUHT18S0KLLANT. 


■foreign iKtsctllcmg. 


The Pope has just entered his 65th year, hay¬ 
ing been bom on the 13th of May, 1793. 

Mr. and Mrs. Florence, American performers, 
have been successful in London. 

One fifth of the working population of Great 
Britain is engaged in farming. 

The cemetery of Pere la Chaise, at Paris, com¬ 
prises 155 acres of land. 

The expense of crowning the now emperor of 
Russia is estimated at $2,500,000. 

A copy of the first edition of Shakspeare was 
lately sold at auction in London for over $800. 

The thirteenth volume of Theirs* History of 
the Consulate and the Empire has been publish¬ 
ed in France. 

Five days quarantine are imposed at Leghorn 
on all vessels arriving from the Levant, and fif¬ 
teen days if they have sickness on board. 

A Russian squadron, now at Cronstadt, was 
to leave there in May, on a cruise to North 
America, under the command of Admiral War- 
akowitch. 

London and St. Petersburg are now connected 
by telegraph, and a despatch recently passed from 
the former to the latter place, 1700 miles, in a 
second. 

M. Christopoulos, the Greek Minister of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction, has ordered the researches at the 
Acropolis to be resumed. They were discontinued 
in 1840. 

The Empress Eugenie has entered on her thir¬ 
tieth year. It is a curious coincidence that she 
was bom on the anniversary of the death of 
Napoleon the Great. 

The Emperor Napoleon has invited any indus¬ 
trious Chinese who may be expelled from Cali¬ 
fornia, to take refuge in Tahiti, where they will 
find a welcome and employment. 

It is said that one hundred clergymen have, 
within a short period, seceded from the ministry 
and communion of the English Church, to join 
that of Rome—a fact unparalleled since the days j 
of Cranmer. 

The waters of the Danube have not been so 
low for the last twenty years as they are at pres¬ 
ent, and all the commerce of Upper Austria that 
looks to this river as a medium of transporta¬ 
tion, is completely suspended. 

The London Chronicle, after giving a descrip¬ 
tion of the late great review of the English fleet 
at Spithcad, says: 

“ One oaeftil troth we learn from this review; 

It shows what we could but did sot do.” 

French loyalty and enthusiasm need regula¬ 
tion. It is for this purpose, we are told in a 
placard printed in the second anondissement of 
Paris, the collectors will be sent to every house 
to receive the subscription of 25c. for a testimo¬ 
nial to the Empress and the Imperial Prince. 

There are m Sweden about 2400 noble fami¬ 
lies, consisting of 11,000 persons of both sexes— 
or one in every 816 of the whole population— 
possessing landed property estimated at 71,000 
rix dollars (£5,916,666)—an average of less 
than $30,000, ox £8500 for each family. 


There are more than six hundred places oi 
worship in London. 

With much regret we learn from Vienna thsi 
the great basso, Staudigl, has gone mad. 

An imperial decree announces that the Bus 
sian army is to be reduced to a peace establish 
ment 

PaHs is fast becoming a place where no one 
can live unless he is master of a very large 
fortune. 

The Sultan has sent a magnificent present oi 
pearls to Victoria, and jewelled swords and sad 
dies to Napoleon. 

A statue of John Wesley is to be erected, by 
subscription, at his birth-place, Epworth, in 
North Lincolnshire. 

By a late decision of the French government, 
professorships of agriculture are to be founded 
in all the principal educational establishments of 
France. 

The States of the Dnchy of Meiningen have 
just decided that no Jew can be an elector, a 
juryman, a public functionary, an advocate, or 
attorney. 

The pistols which O’Connell used on the oc¬ 
casion of his celebrated duel with D’Esterre, 
were sold by auction in Limerick, lately, for 27s 
the pair. 

The Princess Murat, married to Count Raspo- 
ni of Ravenna, has just had a monument exe¬ 
cuted by the Roman sculptor, Gajassi, to the 
memory of her father, King Joachim. 

Two sabres and two saddles of the most glit¬ 
tering and costly character have just arrived at 
the Turkish Embassy in Paris, as a present from 
the Sultan to the Emperor Napoleon. 

The greatest clothing establishment in the 
world is that of M. Godillot, in Paris. He em¬ 
ploys sixty-six steam sewing machines, and one 
thousand girls. 

The height of Mount Zion is two thousand 
five hundred and thirty-five feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and about three hun¬ 
dred feet above the valley below. 

Marshal Petissier has been presented with a 
magnificent sword—a Toledo blade—by the 
Spanish officers who were sent out to the Cri¬ 
mea by their government to witness the opera¬ 
tions of the Eastern war. 

Three Parisian sculptors are each at work on 
a bast of the late Madame Girardin. Victor 
Hugo in his recent volumes, “ Los Contempla¬ 
tions,” has dedicated some beautiful lines to her 
memory. 

Recent experiments at the School of Musket¬ 
ry, Hythe, are said to have demonstrated the 
superiority of the English and American breech¬ 
loading fire-arms over those of continental man¬ 
ufacture, and particularly the much-praised needle 
gun of the Prussian infantry. 

“ Mario ” Coutts, the much talked of, infatu¬ 
ated, and indefatigable lady, is now quietly re¬ 
siding in London, greatly improved by ner eccen¬ 
tric journeying in this country. She has become 
a sensible woman, and is about to marry a Mr. 
Ward, of the Board of Trade, a quiet, goodly 
youth. 
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One of the Kew York hotels sella $40,000 
worth of wine per annum. 

In England, daring the reign of Henry VIII., 
72,000 thieves were hanged. 

Reynolds’ picture of the “ Strawberry Girl ” 
lately brought 2100 guineas at auction. 

Two German translations of “ Hiawatha ” have 
met with prodigious success. 

Lamartine lost his money by an unfortunate 
•peculation in wine. 

The oldest paintings in the world are seven 
frescoes, lately found in Rome. 

The Third Avenue cars, New York, lately took 
$2000 in one day. 

Prussia has refused to take any part in a con¬ 
vention to regulate the issue of paper money in 
Germany. 

The sum set down in the budget for 1856 of 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs for Abd- 
M-Kader and his establishment is 120,000 fir. 

Prince Gortachakoff has announced that large 
quantities of flour and biscuit will be publicly 
sold by government in the kingdom of roland. 


The constitution adopted by the Mormons pre¬ 
paratory to asking for the admission of Utah into 
the Union, is very brief and plain, and says noth¬ 
ing about either polygamy or slavery. 

Among the late arrivals at 8t. Louis hotels, is 
one that reads, “ E. Smith and four wives, Salt 
Lake/’ The whole party should be rowed up 
Salt River. 


The twentieth year some people say is always 
too cold to raise com. . It was a very cold sea¬ 
son in 1816, and so it was in 1886; and they 
imagine it will be in 1856. 

Hon. James Buchanan, the Democratic nomi¬ 
nee for the Presidency, was bom in Franklin 
county, Pa., April 18, 1791, being therefore in 
his sixty-sixth year. 

Miss Lake, an energetic lady, is now on a visit 
to Philadelphia, with the object of collecting 
fands to estshlish a Female Seminary in the isl¬ 
and of Hayti. 

The wine sales of .one of the New Lork hotels 
amount to forty thousand dollars a year; and 
the bar yields, probably, in gross receipts, about 
as much more ; and nearly one half of the ag¬ 
gregate sum is profit. 

In five months of 1856 there have arrived at 
New Aork 85,845 immigrants—11,367 Irish, 10,- 
173 Germans, 7757 English. For the same time 
In 1855 the number was 50,049, and in 1854 it 
was 108,944. 


Bearded women have been known in every 
age; one was seen at the court of Czar Peter I., 
in 1724, with a beard of immense length. Mar¬ 
garet, Governess of the Netherlands, had a heavy 
beard. 


The news of recent and important discoveries 
of gold in French Guiana seems to be confirmed, 
and at last accounts companies of adventurers 
were organizing in many parts of France, with 
the intention of proceeding forthwith to the dig¬ 
gings. 


The Indians of Florida have recently murder¬ 
ed several white citizens. 

Prof. Morse's excellent system of telegraphing 
has been introduced in France. 

Sugar, by a new process, is now converted into 
loaves in twenty minntes. 

A hot air locomotive lately made eighty miles 
an hour on the Jersey Railroad. 

The shops in London are now generally closed 
on Saturday afternoons. 

Great Britain is busy in the process of absorb¬ 
ing nearly all Asia. 

One of the shafts for the steamship Adriatic 
weighed forty tons in the rough. 

Mr. Brougham has written a new play found¬ 
ed on Miss Bronte’s “Jane Eyre.” 

Powers, the sculptor, is less than fifty—yet he 
has achieved immortality. 

Grimm, the German scholar, calls English the 
“ universal language.” 

A gunmaker at Liverpool has made a rifle to 
be fired four hundred times an hour. 

Jallien has been giving concerts at Liverpool 
with some trumpeters of the Zouaves. 

It has been ascertained that the population of 
Minnesota is 120,000, or more than sufficient to 
justify her admission into the Union. 

During the last four months the sum of $16,- 
000,000 m gold and silver has been shipped from 
England to the East. 

The Viennese police are in a ferment, from the 
extraordinary escape of the Count Orsini (a 
friend of Mazzini’s) from the fortress of Mantua. 

Geoige Bancroft, the historian, is sojourning 
temporarily at St. Louis, engaged in investiga¬ 
tions connected with revolutionary history. 

Bolivia, in South America, has sent a diplo¬ 
matic agent to the Holy See. This is the first 
time that this republic has established official re¬ 
lations with the pontiffcial government. 

The fraternity of Franciscan Monks are about 
erecting a monastery in Allegany, Cattaraugus 
Co., N. Y. The work is to be commenced im¬ 
mediately. So says the Buffalo Express. 

Mn. Strickland died in Portland, Ct., a short 
time since, at a very advanced age. In the 
graveyard where she was buried, she saw the 
first interment, ninety years ago 1 

The audience in the Opera House in New Or¬ 
leans recently called out Madame Colson, the 
prima doriha, in u Lucia di Lammermoor,” and 
presented to her a diamond bracelet and brooch 
worth $1000. 

Many slavers have been seen around the coast 
of Upper Guinea, and the brig General Pierce, 
of Now York, is at Loando, having been captured 
by the Portuguese government, and condemned 
as a slaver. The captain and crew are in prison, 
awaiting trial. 

The Endicott Tree of Danvers, Mass., and the 
Stnyvesant of New York, have & compeer upon 
the bank of Charles River, in Cambriage, Mass., 
equally venerable. It was set by Simon Stone, 
who landed there in 1635, and whose descendants 
have owned the spot ever since, till it was sold 
two years ago to toe city for a cemetery. 
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Spinsters should remember that Naomi was 
not married till she was 180. 

Laziness, it is said, begins in cobwebs and ends 
in iron chains. 

Did anybody ever hear of a woman's will! 
A woman's will is " I wont." 

A giddy girl said her head was turned by read¬ 
ing of the moon’s rotation. 

41 1 speak within bounds," as the prisoner said 
to the jailor. 

'"I’m blowed if I do," as the trumpet said, 
when it was asked to give a tune. 

A good housewife hearing Venice Preserved 
highly spoken of, asks for a receipt to make it. 

Unless your wife’s name be Hath, you will be 
of a cruel disposition—for you will be Ruth-less. 

“ I introduce a bill for the destruction of 
worms,” as the woodpecker said in a stump 
speech. 

Soft soap in some shape pleases all, and, gen¬ 
erally speaking, the more lye you put into it the 
better. 

The thread of conversation is sustained among 
several persons by each knowing when to take a 
stitch in time. 

Metaphors are unsafe weapons in a controver- 

2 -. They admit of so many applications, that 
e engineer is often “ hoist with his own petard." 
Bright Idea. —When the mayor of Garrett’s 
daughter lost her canary bird, her father instantly 
ordered all the town gates to be closed. 

Several philosophical gentlemen are puzzling 
themselves to account for the circumstance that 
clams have no legs. 

Lord Brougham once facetiously defined a 
lawyer thus : " A learned gentleman, who res¬ 
cues your estate from your enemies, and keeps it 
himself." 

A Fenian poet says: “ Night comes on when 
the ink-bottle of heaven is overturned." Another 
calls the evening dew “ the perspiration of the 
moon." 

There is only one greater nuisance than a 
trombone player who performs "after tea," and 
tint is a trombone player who performs " before 
breakfast." 

An independent man is said to be one who 
can live without whiskey and tobacco, qpd shave 
hims elf with brown soap and cold water without 
a mirror. 

A clergyman was censuring a young lady for 
right-lacing. " Why," returned the miss, " you 
would certainly not recommend loose habits to 
your parishioners." The clergyman smiled. 

Mrs. Kinzie, in her work on the early rimes of 
the Northwest, states that the Indians say that 
the first white man that settled at Chicago was a 
negro! 

A club of unmarried men recently gave a ball 
in Washington, and called themselves "The 
Merry Bachelors." Merry bachelors! 0, pshaw, 
don’t talk nonsense! You might as well say a 
skeleton is merry, because it grins! It wont do. 


What is never an alderman’s motto! Dinner 
forget 

When does a ship conrinit a crime! When 
she forges a head. 

Can a watch fitted with a second hand be call¬ 
ed a second-hand watch. 

The horse's coat is the gift of nature, but.a 
tailor very often makes a coat for an ass. 

Fences operate in two ways: If good, they 
are a defence; if poor, they are an offence. - 

When is charity like a top ? When it begins 
to hum. 

To what particular feature of the face should 
we attribute longevity! To the nostrils—for 

they dilate. 

A man in Kentucky was so enormously big, 
that when he died it took two clergymen and a 
boy to preach his funeral sermon. 

An old maid was once asked to subscribe for 
a newspaper. She answered, "No, I always 
make my own news." 

A coquette may be compared to tinder, which 
lays out to catch sparks,, but does not always 
succeed in lighting up a match. 

" What can we do for ItahyV* Louis N a p ole on 
puts this question, and Punch m akes this sn- 
swer: " Take your leg out of the boot !"* 

Why is a man who gets knocked down at an 
election like the world we inhabit! Because he 
is " flattened at the polls." 

What is the difference between a popular 
spring dish and a man with the ague ! One is 
a baked shad and the other is shaked bad. 

We see it stated in some of the papers that 
one of the parries—we forget which one—is 
" changing front." If they should all of them 
change all over it wouldn’t hurt them any. 

Mr.-, of the eating house, lost a cu s tomer 

the other day because a waiter called out" Hurry 
up the boiled Indian l" To huny the Indian, 
after cooking him, he thought was adding tyran¬ 
ny to barbarism. 

There is a paper printed in Arkansas on a 
cheese press. It is hardly necessary to say that 
it does not throw off sheets quite as rapidly as a 
flea-bitten lodger in a cheap hotel, or one of Hoe’s 
six cylinder presses. 

" Zounds, fellow 1" exclaimed a choleric old 
gentleman to a very phlegmatic matter-of feet 
person, " I shall go out of my wits." " Well, 
you wont have far to go," saia the phlegmatic 
man. 

One of on* moet fashionable bakers, upon be¬ 
ing shown a specimen of the bread tree, rejected 
it with scorn, saying,contemptuously, "Callfete 
bread ! Pshaw! Why, there’s no alum in it I" 
— Punch , 

It is beautiful to behold at the wedding fee 
sorrow-stricken air of the parent as he " gives 
the bride away," when yon know that for the 
last ten years he has been trying his best to get 
her off his hands. 

Spirit is now a very fashionable word; to act 
with spirit, to speak with spirit, means only to 
act rashly and to act indiscreetly. An able man 
shows his spirit by gentle words and resolute no¬ 
tions ; he is neither hot nor timid. 
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John Hens receive* a letter »tating that he ran be employ¬ 
ed aa school teacher, by applying at once to the com¬ 
mittee at Stompville. 


The committee examine flans, conclude he don't know 
much* and consequently is just the man. They engage 
him. 





Hans returns home and purchases a “ rig,” in which to 
make his debut at Stamprille. 


Hans’s triumphant entry with his baggage into Stump- 
-lilts on the top of the mail stage. 




First day of the school. Hans commences judiciously by 
laying down the law. 
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View of tlfta School in repose while Uanfc la present. 


View of school when Hans has stepped out for a minute. 


View of the sosne of action when Haas steps back again. 






Principal offender's big brother retaliates upon Haas 


Hans hastens to the committee, and resigns. 
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THE BEAUTY OF TBOWLETTA, AND HER PERILS. 


BT XME BET H. SEDGE. 


The river Gotha in Sweden connects the mag¬ 
nificent inland sea, denominated Wenner, with 
the North Sea, or rather the Skaggreack, which 
it joins near the town of Gottenburg. This 
stream, valuable as a means of easy communi¬ 
cation, possesses little attraction In point of 
scenery, flowing as it does through a monotonous 
and comparatively barren country. Perhaps we 
should never hear of the Gotha, if it was not 
interrupted by the celebrated Trolhsetta Falls, 
situated not for from Lake Warmer. Situated 
dose by the falls is the village of Trolhatta, 
containing a population of one thousand per¬ 
sons, many of whom find employment and con¬ 
sequent subsistence in file busy little sawmills 
which are built dose to the edge of the stream, 
and overhanging the cataract in picturesque and 
startling positions. The continued industry of 
these mills is secured by an unbroken supply of 
timber provided by the northern and western 
coasts of the Wenner, transported aci&s the 
lake by sloops and schooners, and finally brought 
to Trolhsett& through the fiunous canal of the 
same name—an improvement planned and car¬ 
ried into effect by Charles die Twelfth. From 
this village the wood in anew form is taken on 
the canal past the rapids, and down to the 
Mouckvrv of the Gotha, whence it is transmitted 
as the commerce of the country directs. 

But we have to do less with die wood than 
with die sawmills, or rather still, with the owner 
of a portion of them. Olof Scboning was the 
happiect man in Trottuetta. He ate uufoflhigiy 
18 


his four regular meals daily, he drank his beer 
with unrivalled gusto, and smoked his pipe in a 
state of complacency and quietude which many 
a richer and better man might have envied; and 
the indisputable excellence and superior wealth 
of Olof was celebrated throughout the region. 
It would not be easy to reckon the little amble 
patches whereof he claimed proprietorship, 
though it could be done with suitable pains¬ 
taking, as well as to measure die com and barley 
and potatoes, which, notwithstanding they grew 
in broken and limited localities, made a very fair 
aggregate Neither wffl we enumerate his mills 
or give a hint at their probable value, lest the 
stupendous result should seem scarcely credible 
to those who appreciate the difficulties a sawyer 
must surmount in attaining a’ competency, an 
actual fortune in the fomiture of his vocation, 
and lest, on the other hand, it might be super¬ 
ciliously contemned by such persons as are ac¬ 
customed to compute their wealth In broad 
columns. 

Olof sustained as unpretending a style of liv¬ 
ing as 'his less prosperous neighbors, unless, 
pethaps, his house was somewhat larger than 
theirs, and surrounded by a greater number of 
granaries and offices, while the servants were as 
numerous as the necessities of the establishment 
demanded. In his own propet domicile, so for 
as he had the control, were the same rudeness 
and simplicity everywhere found among the la¬ 
boring classes. Plenty and cleanttneu were in 
their estimation the highest advantages asso- 
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elated with wealth, and it abundantly satisfied 
his notions of display to see his cottages in their 
bright coat of red paint contrasting pleasantly 
with the verdure on the overgrown roofe, and 
within to find no stains on the deal boards or 
ceiling, and walls scoured to a marvellous pitch 
of whiteness, and to crumple beneath his feet 
the newly gathered fir-twigs and leaves which 
strewed the immaculate floor. 

Olof had experienced one great sorrow which 
was evidently sufficient for his spiritual disci¬ 
pline, since he was not Kkely wholly to outlive 
its effectupon his heart. Despite his joviality 
and content, he did not cease to remember in 
long hoars of abstracted thought his faithful, 
loving wife, the mother of his sweet, laughing 
girl* She had been dead years,'and his little 
Edna had grown almost to womanhood. Olof 
did not attempt to contract a second marriage, 
but remained at ease beneath the housewifely 
rule of his maiden sister. Miss Margaret Scho- 
ning was plump and good-natured, in spite of 
her decision. She had come to her brother 
when she heard of his affliction, taking a final 
leave of the social attractions of Gottenbntg, in 
which city ebe was bring, with some pretensions 
to fashion, on a small legacy. It was better, in 
her opinion, to care for Olof and her nieoe, and 
to look after the housekeeping, than to spend a 
life in idleness. Accordingly, she relinquished 
her meagre geadbty and two or three “pros¬ 
pects,” of which most single ladies have several, 
and arrived in a state of bustling importance by 
virtue of her self denial—a state she never quite 
escaped from—at Trolhsetta. 

Mies Margaret would have found her new 
home dull and eoarse, when contrasted with her 
Gottenburg experience of pleasure and refine¬ 
ment, if the bcawtifal Utile Edna had net won 
her whole heart and absorbed her in teres t imme¬ 
diately. The sweet, gay child, with skin of 
enow, heavenly blue eyes and luxuriant golden 
curie, dlffteed about her a cheer like very sun¬ 
shine; and whether she daneed on the fir leaves, 
or learned to sew, or conned her lesson, or 
skipped along the streets, she was always the 
same in loveliness. Mist Margaret was ready to 
die for her, but there no fitting occasion 
for the dfcpiay of each a proof of attachment, 
•she Could only devote her life to earing for the 
rosebud, and she had her reward in seeing it en- 
*lasge and open into a flower which verified its 
-early promise of perfection. 

•While Edna was no higher than her aunt’s 
'Shoulder, she was allowed to goto the mitts as 
'Often as she chose, where she talked with her 
» father .in his intervals of labor, watched the 


tiri ng saws, played with the moist, flagrant 
wood, and where, above all, she could see the 
furious Gotha leaping, surging and boiling in ite 
descent over die Tn>lh«tta rocks. For hours 
together, she would stand looking from the win¬ 
dow of the mill, listening to the unceasing rush 
of the waters, pleasing herself with sparkling, 
broken fancies and meditations, such as Mks 
Matgaret never told her, and such as she had 
never read in books. She must have hoard 
them from the water spirits. 

One day when she went down to the mill, she 
found a stranger there. He was already at 
work, and her father was teaching him how die 
labor should be performed. He was still young, 
scarcely arrived at his full stature, but he was 
strong, vigorous and capable, and Edna very 
much admired his agility, his coal black hair 
which the red cap did not entirely conceal, and 
his dark, shining eyes, which were not slow in 
sending beaming, inquiring glances towards her. 

Aleck Thune, for that was tbe name of the 
stranger, was a Norwegian ; and, more restless 
and ambitious than his brothers, who cared for 
nothing more exciting than the cultivation of 
their Hide farms lying far away to the north¬ 
ward, he had left his home, and after a series of 
ordinary -adventures, had arrived at Oarisftadt 
There he heard of Gottenburg, then in a 
specially prosperous condition, and determined 
to go thither to seek his fortune. He crossed 
the Warner with a cargo of timber and came to 
Trolhntta. The beautiful falls attracted hk at¬ 
tention. He must stop to see them and So hear 
their deep, roaring voice. He must find sure 
and difficult paths alone to the stream, and gain 
by dangerous passes and the aid of tough and 
stinted trees, those high, overhanging proje cti ons 
from which be could look down into the wildest 
eddies, tbe maddest rash of the waters. Aleck 
found in his dhnbiag tbe greatest mrhilmstten 
Full of daring and hope, be sat down on the 
sloping edge of the precipice and devised phm 
for his emolument at Gottenburg. Then heho- 
tbouglt himself of his slender, hoarded supply 
of silver, upon which he relied to take Mm to 
that city, and he took it out from hk bosom and 
spread it in Ms hand to count it over. O, 
honor! He was slipping forward—could nothing 
save him* He made * desperate dutch at the 
rocky point beside him; k did net break, and 
another effort earned Mm up to a place of se¬ 
curity. But the s il ve r tha t tinkled along down 
the cfcag uad parting the black wa ter s , com¬ 
menced its perpetu al whirl in the s t up endou s 
haem which contained them. Akck emighft hk 
breath sed looked after Ms fatting treasure. 
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"Thaunpwyvme mj m**gg,**d+pmy 
nest it lies in now. Hot Til met leave it. The 
window of yonder pnill cleverly overtook* my 
possessions, and perhaps to <**•« will hire me 
—whakuuwet” And thus talking end s i n gin g 
4o — pp e rt his courage, AWl made the tot of 
to way to test this lto seeming pcoaibitity. 

la to torn an hour,he was togging otto 
henry toto In to toll. Otof topto* to 
Jlontogtoitoto ntyecttoa to tewing a ser¬ 
vant of tot motion was overcome by Aleck's 
tratoul story of misfortune, to clear, honest 
Oyo, and a strong son. And Olof had tot vary 
day said to hiuuelf; “ I am growing old, and I 
will no longer work aa I have done. 1 will bore 
another good Ud to help me. It la enough for 
me to overtook to mapy Stowe and give m lift 
4* a beam now and then/’ 

, Aleck moved the legs and waited tor to saw 
to cut them leveml home, and he wn already 
toed of to ooufiaeurant. Barely to, day in 
and oat, would be no better too digging po¬ 
tatoes ; it was even worm, for to bine sky was ! 
quite hidden by to black roof. Aleck was for- 1 
tore and sighed, not for home, bat for Gottoa- 
bmg, end resolved with new determination to go 
there aa soon as he could .egra money enough. 
At that moment, something bright flattered be¬ 
fore to visioa. He looked eagerly and saw 
.mob a beantifol, obey figure, tot he thought an 
angel had bean sent to console him; bat it was 
4udy a yoang .girl, who embraced and kissed 
Olof before she perceived tot he was not atone. 
She gave Aleak a pleasant greeting and stayed 
to aae him work, and after a while she ventured 
to talk with him, and then she langhed very 
amch at to had Swedish. She offered timidly 
to teach him a better pmnanct^tion. Aleck did 
not work late on tot day, bat wont with Qtof 
and Edna to to bowse before teatiine. Hiss 
Margaret reeeaved him gractoqsiy. Edna con- 
tinned to talk to him, and before he foil asleep 
that night, be tboaght perhaps he should always 
live at TroUuetta. 

Olof in a few days so appreciated his aide as¬ 
sistant, tot he weald not have exchanged him 
for the best Swede ho knew* The lovely Edna 
could not part with her companion, and the 
communicative Miss Margaret set a high value 
on a good listener; and . to pleasant pictures of 
Gottenbaig produced from to atoreboase of her 
memory made to passing grafifioatam of to 
yoaag people, bat oc ea ai onod no emotion of 
longing discontent in to breast nf Alnek. Only 
Edna, soeacfdmto, enraptured with descriptions 
of to thaatre and parties, handsome shops and 
to fine English sesMents, woald exclaim ; 


«I wifl yet toy a whiteteGcfowtoug.” 

"And go foam ns f” Ateok would «%y, sadly. 

“ Perhaps you woald go also t” 

“I might do tot,” said he. 

M And X will may there long .enough,” mid the 
gay Edna, “ to team English totexably well, and 
get me tome foreign dresses which will teat me 
a Ufetfcne for my best, just like AnntHetgamt’a 
And yon wiU have saved money enough then, m 
tot yen ootod go with me end keep me wat of 
ham, and maybe study with a learned professor, 
.and afterwards rise very high in Ufo.” 

“I never wish to ho higher,” said Ateok, 
“ton an to blank rocks above to mil, with 
yoaformy wise little professor. I knew a great 
many tonga and Swedish perfectly already.” 

“Mo, indeed—nol 1 ' exclaimed the laughing 
girl. “Your speaking is foil of toils. Jon 
woald not he tonght at all intettigmt among 
Gottenborg gendemeu.” 

Ateok did not relish that ctrapHmgnt—and H 
was bat foir to say it was quite uqjnsVsinae his 
mind was as. active and retentive as could bo de¬ 


sired—and he set off for the mill to bad humor, 
and commenced working. Bat Edna was to a 
provoking mood, and she followed Aleck, not to 
ask hie paMon, bat to tease him WiU farther, 
that she might see his eyes grow black and 
flash, ai*d bis cheeks become rad. As soon as 
to had exhausted ovary topic of disagreement 
which her invention very unamfobly consented to 
supply, she said to herself: 

"Jfow before I. go to to house, I will give 
him one good fright, and tot will vex him 
more; ton it will be so nice to mahe it all op 
after dinner, and watdh bis eyee tarn to a soft, 
deep brown again, white I oblige him. to laugh 
and coax him to toll a pretty story about to 
north tend.” 


Edna followed to ra g ges tons uf Star, naughty 
spirit, and stole oat to to ead of the old mill, 
where tore was a raisons balcony overhanging 
-to stream. The rude b tot ra to was deeayed, 
and the place was considered quite nfinale by 
Aleck, who.bad given fidna many a caution. 

“In mercy come buck, or yon are lost!” 
tooled he, as he saw barge to to ex hu m e end 
and teen against to insecure railing fin defiance. 

His cry of distress only excited her perv ers e 
daring, and to bent over to rotten rapport, and 
letting the wind toss her sonny ringlets in to 
light, leaked hack with a gay, mocking laagh. 
It was bat for an instant, however, for to old 
railing broke beneath to weight of her swaying 
motion, and to want Mpteaaly down into to 
deep and tumble water. Only a toll scr ea m 
lingered in to air behind her. 
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A bound and a plunge, aad Aleck had made 
the dangerous descent into the Gotha in time to 
dash forward aad catch die imprudent girl be¬ 
fore she was thrown against the rocks. Then 
by almost miraculous str en gth he combated the 
farious eddies, and gained a huge mass of gran¬ 
ite in the middle of die river. 

The fright and sudden bath completely ban¬ 
ished the naughtiness from Edna's heart and 
dispelled Aleck’s irritations, and there succeeded 
as pretty a reconciliation-scene as one would 
wish to describe. So thought an English trav¬ 
eller, who stood on the nearest bank in an, atti¬ 
tude of affected superiority, with foppish dress 
aad a ferocious disposition of hair. He vowed 
he would gladly sit on the worst looking rock in 
the Gotha, with a beautiful girl to kiss his hand 
like that, if-—there were only a bridge to the 
shore. Meanwhile die crowd rapidly increased, 
as the news of the strange exposure ran through 
the village. Olof was the only man whose ac¬ 
tions were more energetic than Ins words. After 
repeated efforts, he succeeded m throwing a 
rope to Aleck, who fastened it about a corner of 
the rock and called for another. The second fol¬ 
lowed shortly. This Aleck tied about his body, 
and securely holding his charge and dinging 
to die first rope, was drawn to the shore. 

AH rushed forward to receive them, and the 
Englishman pushing aside the others, even Miss 
Margaret and Olof, with an insolent freedom at¬ 
tempted to take Edna from Aleck, who still 
supported her. She shrank back, and Aleck 
motioned him away. Bat the stranger, uttering 
some mawkish compliment, the meaning of 
which was sufficiently evident to the bystander^ 
by his tone and the expression of his features, 
persisted in his rudeness, and with insulting fa¬ 
miliarity insinuated his arm about the waist of 
the Gripping girl who, terrified, dung to her pre¬ 
server. The light kindled in Aleck's eye, and 
seeming to concentrate his entire muscular force 
in Ms right arm, widh one stroke he laid the in¬ 
trude on the pound. 

44 Bightiy served! So much for his impu¬ 
dence 1" said the spectators. 

Incited by the popular approval, Aleck was 
disposed to add some farther token of his dis¬ 
pleasure to that alieady applied to the person of 
tlm stranger, who was hastening to reoover his 
footing and dignity. But Olof securing his 
daughter, bade hit household follow him home¬ 
ward, and strode on with such rapid steps, that 
Aleck had only time to shake defiance at Ms ad¬ 
versary with his clenched fists. As the stranger 
was sufficiently valorous fa this pantomimic war- 
fare against a retreating foe, the ooatest on his 


part was quite vigorous and edifying to behold. 
—In a little while Edna became a tall young 
lady, and no longer went to the mill to play. 
Aleck also grew large and handsome, and almost 
every day connived to gain time for a detSgfctftd 
walk with his master's daughter in some of the 
wild paths about their romantic home. They 
professed to study botany under Miss Margaret's 
guidance, and to go abroad for specimens; but 
the flowers they might chance to And more fre¬ 
quently adorned Edna’s ccuis than a herbarium, 
and the students appeared to be better satisfied 
with sitting side by side on the barren rocks 
overlooking the Gotha, than with laborious 
searching in moist and sunny nooks for ifius- 
trations of their favorite science. 

They were on tire topmost crag one day, 
looking alternately at the prospect and in each 
other’s eyes. All were very fine. , 

“ Don't go so near the edge,” said Aleck. 
“ There's where I had the good luck to lose my 
money once, but it isn’t worth your while to go 
after it.” 

”1 shall not fell,” replied Edna. "I wish 
only to reach that extraordinary glistening peb¬ 
ble. If we do not carry some curiosity home. 
Aunt Margaret will charge us with sloth and 
carelessness, as she did yesterday.” 

But Edna did not calculate upon the time¬ 
worn smoothness of the rock, and she com¬ 
menced the terrible slipping which her compan¬ 
ion had once tried before her. Aleck sprang to 
save her and caught her dress. But he also was 
too near the brink, and for an instant it seemed 
doubtftd if he could recover himself, much more 
the burden which drew him downward. It was 
a moment of silence, suspense and agony. An 
arm less strong, a nerve less determined than 
the young sawyer's, would have lost all. It was 
a close conflict with certain destruction, bat 
Aleck won the victory, and he presently stood 
at a safe distance from the precipice, pale and 
trembling, aad clasping to his heart his pal¬ 
pitating prize. 

44 1 once lost my entire fortune over that dan¬ 
gerous rock,” said he; 44 if I had there parted 
with my all again, I should have taken up my 
abode wife my treasures in the Mack whirlpool 
beneath.” 

His words broug h t foe bright color and smiles 
into Edna’s face, and as foe echo of their impas¬ 
sioned utterance fell on Aleck’s ear, the blood, in 
compensation for its temporary absence, rushed 
in crimson floods to Ms cheeks and more than 
wonted gladness lit his eye. He took Edna’s 
arm within his own and went directly home. 
They were so engrossed with pleasanter thoughts 
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t hat neither remembered to acquaint Him Mar¬ 
garet with the particulars of their perilous ad¬ 
venture. But nothing on a hill-top can remain 
unknown, and Olof had seen the whole from the 
window of the mill. 

On that very evening Olof consulted with his 
sister respecting the means by which he might 
best testify his sense of Aleck’s repeated ser¬ 
vices that had so happily resulted in the con¬ 
tinued felicity of his household. The gratitude 
of Olof was unbounded, and he studied how to 
reward Edna's preser ver . Miss Margaret's eyes 
twinkled with delight in anticipation of more 
than possibilities, and she blushed slightly, being 
a sensible maiden lady, as she somewhat diffusely 
hinted it a wedding which would probably be 
satisfactory to all parties. 

Olof s blank astonishment, as he gradually 
comprehended his sister's drift, grew into tow¬ 
ering indignation when her proposition stood 
dearly before him, and he marched up and down 
the room scattering the fragrant fir-buds in every 
direction by his violent footsteps. 

“ A daughter ef mine," he exclaimed, “shall 
never marry a detestable Norwegian. I hate the 
whole race, and so did my father. A good 
Swede always hates them—the Norway men." 

“But—but," said Miss Margaret, trying to 
make pooznpt headway against a torrent of pa¬ 
triotic invectives which she foresaw, “Aleck 
has always obtained your approval, aad you 
certainly havens personal dislike to him." 

“To he sure I have. Aint he a Norwegian, 
I'd like to know! and isn't that snfidentf" 
said Olof, tossing a shower of evergreen leaves 
towards the oeilkig. 

“ But Edna is so much attached to him—more 
than to any one else in the world," said his sis¬ 
ter, making a bold pash forward in the affair. 

“ Nomemel” exclaimed Olof, contemptuously. 
“ I wonder if she isn't my daughter, and bom in 
Sweden, tool" 

At length Olof left the fir-twigs in peace, and 
sitting down, half succeeded in persuading his 
sister that the match whieh she had proposed 
was wholly absurd aad inadmissible, assured 
her that he would fully compensate Aleck for 
his gallant behaviour, aad advised, to prevent 
the growth of an incipient regard, that Edna be 
seat to their old friends in Gottenbuig, where 
she might find some amusements and pick op a 
few accomplishments. He requested, also, that 
the direction of everything should be left to 
him; and as he was absolute in Us household, 
Ids sister dutifully aad submissively acquiesced. 

In two hours, he had made a bargain with 
Aleck, confirmed by papers, signatures and wit¬ 


nesses, by which the young man was to con¬ 
tinue in his service during the two following 
years, aad was then to receive certain unusual 
advantages that would lay a broad foundation 
for a fortune large enough to satisfy any ambi¬ 
tion instructed by Trofasotta customs. Aleck 
was in raptures, for he viewed this distinction, 
which his master had bound himself to confer, as 
a certain stepping-stone to the attainment of his 
dearest wish* The obligation s e e me d to be 
wholly on his side, and he forgot that Olof or 
his family were at all indebted to him. But he 
was greatly taken aback when he soon learned 
that in less than a week Edna would be carried 
by her father to Gottenburg. 

“ Tou know, Aleck, that yon are to go with 
me there," said Edna, with her sweetest blushes 
and smiles. “Iam sure you haveearned money 
enough to make it possible for yon to do all 
those great things we used to talk about, aad 
many others beside." 

“ I have money which I could use, jet I can¬ 
not go." And Aleck gloomily and even aagrify 
explained the terms of his recent engagement. 

He was not without penetration, and he re¬ 
membered a remark of Olof s which convinced 
him that the present position of affairs was by 
no means, accidental. But he had too much 
sense to throw away, through petnlance or im¬ 
pulse, a certain chance of ultimate prosperity; 
and hoping for the best, he determined to abide 
strictly by the terms of the bond and remain at 
TroUuetta, as tLe paper required. If he could 
only have oae more conversation with Edna, he 
would be satisfied; but this opportunity strange¬ 
ly enough did not occur, and he was forced to 
part from her, receiving such assurances of her 
affection as her-tears and hand-pressure at the 
last moment might atiord. 

It is not our purpoee to follow our beauteous 
heroine to Gottenburg, where, introduced by her 
father's relative into respectable society, she was 
directly a cynosure of popularity and admira¬ 
tion. Olof soon came back with lette r s. There 
was, indeed, no limit to the letters which fol-* 
lowed each other home, and which for artlessnesa 
and refreshing nnoensdousneas, might have 
compared favorably with those of Miss Harriet 
Byron. There were the parties and the theatre 
and the various expected excitements, and there 
was a handsome merchant who greatly admired 
her, and an ugly count who was at her feet, and 
a landed proprietor who waa ready to die for her 
on any imperative occasion, and beside, her Eng¬ 
lish teacher who was more devoted aad disagree* 
able than all the restf Sbe soon became weary 
of repelling would not retire, and of 
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■taking co n quest s whose Taint wan nothing to 
bar, and at the end of half a year, haring seen 
everything withy of attention, and taken as 
many lessons in English as she could endure 
from her pretentious instructor, she petitioned 
or leare to return home. And Olof by that 
time was only too glad to grant it, and went hr 
her with astonishing alacrity. Of course she 
brought with her the foreign dresses and im¬ 
proved manners and a world of sunshine, and 
tibthlng could be mote joyfal than was all Troi- 
hfctta on her arrival. So at least thought 
Aleck, yet 1 am nbt sure that all foe villagers 
knew precisely when she returned. 

Edna resumed her former habits and occupa¬ 
tions, as if she never meabt again to resign them, 
and it supplied employment and happiness for 
weeks to tell Aleck all that she had seen and 
learned ki her absence. She had also to visit 
her numerous protoges, poor people in foe vicini¬ 
ty, who had missed her beautiful countenance 
more than the charities which she was accus¬ 
tomed to afford them, since her place had been 
well tilled by tin thoughtful Miss Margaret. 

A poor lame woman lived in a secluded spot, 
just aside from the thickly settled parts of Trol- 
hmtta, and thither Edna went often, accompanied 
by a servant carrying supplies of food and other 
necessities. One day she made her visit hi un¬ 
usual haste, for her father had been crippled by 
some injury received in the mill, and was tempo¬ 
rarily confined to foe house,'sn^ she shortened 
her absence to contribute to his entertainment. 
8he was expected in time for dinner, and Olof, 
Margaret aad Aleck were waiting, when the ser¬ 
vant, who had accompanied her, breathless and 
terrified burst into the room. Her story was 
told in snatches. She was returning with Miss 
Edna, when a carriole met them, containing a 
man, who, Bfiss Edna said, was her English 
teacher, and the young lady vainly tried to pass 
Mm without bring recognised; and the man 
alighted and held a long conversation with Miss 
JSdna, aad she shook her head a great many 
times and endeavored to escape; and the end of 
it was she was caught up by the man, who sprang 
Into the carriole and drove rapidly off. 

This story produced foe utmost consternation. 
Olof jumped up furiously, but sank groaning into 
Ms chair. 

" In heaven's name! why do you stand there, 
Aleck T* cried he. " Take the fittest horse you 
know, and be off with yon." 

"Only on one condition," said Aleck, coolly 
titling down. 

"Are you mad * What is it ¥' shouted Olof. 

"That she be mine when Ifind her,” said Aleck. 


" The saints help me f Shp shall not marry a 
Norwegian,” exclaimed (Ho t 

" 1 don’t with to parade my merits," co ntinu e d 
Aleck, calmly, "but I will say that I have twice 
rescued Edna at foe peril of my Mfe. That will 
answer for you two; if I sure her again it must 
be for myself." 

"Margaret, let him ataas,” again sheared 
Olof. "Cali seme of foe men instantly, aad 
send them on aftri bdr.” 

"They are energetic follows—foeyll probably 
find her!" said Aleck, sarcastically. 

Oief gionaed more fondly than ever. Mhs 
Margaret here interfered with hot eloquence, and' 
labored to convince her brother that Edna wan 
certainly lore as matters then stood; foal she 
slight be in a much more dha g steab lo situation 
then font of Aleck's bride, and talked so effect¬ 
ively that Olof gave his extorted consent, with 
only one proviso and rise foiut hope. 

" Ton may have her, Aleek, if she is writing— 
mind, if she is willing. I soy, if ale is willing, 
Aleck.” 

Aleck joyfully accepted the terms, and having 
a lr ea d y catofaliy questioned the servant-girl, in 
tiro minutes was flying on the track of the refu¬ 
gees, leaving his muster to rave at Ms broken 
limb, and make foe best of a doiefhl care. For¬ 
tune fovored Aleck by breaking down foe light 
carriole of foe Englishman. 

The young sawyer arrived at foe scene of foe 
accident soon after ft oocunred, where be found 
bis old enemy, the Englishman, by the Gotha, 
somewhat inglorious!j occupied in endeavoring 
to prevent the flight of Ms lady and in examin¬ 
ing his useless vehicle, without appearing to re¬ 
member that a good cavalier need not be exposed 
to foe unfortunate chances of successful pursuit 
while his steed remains. Afeck at tint deter¬ 
mined to give battle to his antagonist, and pmxhh 
him severely; but he was too happy to sustain n 
belligerent temper for any time, and he accord¬ 
ingly changed Ms resolution, and assisted (he 
miserable Englishman in mending his carriole as 
well ss ropes would do ft, and saw him safely 
started on towards Gottenburg, while Edna stood 
by almost overcome with hysterical laughter. 

(Hof soon found that Ms only hope was with¬ 
out foundation, but Mhs Margaret, and Aleck, 
and Edna were so completely satisfied and hip¬ 
py that ft was impossible for Mm to be tong per¬ 
verse and iti-natmud. 

There was a wedding to due time after thfe> 
aad nobody even regretted it—not even Otof, 
for Afeck was a dutifol stoin-Uw, and became 
as patriotic a Swede ns if he had been bom in 
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IHa all ato ne wh at though the world surrounds me, 
Ifton ill enw d thy fnm be gone? 

VmnocM hMtoet its power to flham, without tksa, 
Alee! alee! Pm all alone! 

Pm all alone—what ifaJtoetton greet me? 

Repeaketh not In thy sweet tone; 

Soee^e softest speech avafleth not to eheer me, 

Thj ftooe I hear not—Fm atone! 

Pm all atone per ha ps by tore surrounded, 

* Shy thoeghts, from bygone days hare flown; 

Q* alsevpereha^oe, eashitaedin wo imbranded, 

like me, thou flights*, “ Fm aU atone!” 

Pm an atone—yet thoughts of thee otm ehscfched, 

• Amend my heart a charm how thrown; 
thtoshall mmain when aU things etoe hare perished. 

While this is mine—I’m net atonal 

“IfflP WELL ENOUGH ALONE.” 

A SKETCH FOE YOTOG USE. 

BY SYLVABUS COBB, SB. 


Obb of the greatest evils incident to the young 
me chanics and business workmen of our country 
4 that of frequent change of place and employ¬ 
ment. This characteristic is peculiar to Yan¬ 
kees, they seem content only while on the move. 
This would be well enough if the movement were 
always onward. But it is not so. The young 
man who contracts the habit of often changing 
his busmens is apt to gain nothing in the end. 
Not only does “ a rolling stone gather no moss/' 
but in time it must lose much of its own sub¬ 
stance. And so it is with the rolling portion of 
our youth—they not only gather no golden moss, 
bat they generally lose some of their previous 
gatherings. Let a young man gain a good plaoe 
for employment, and by-and-by leave it for one 
more flattering, and at length find himself dis¬ 
appointed, and he will be anxious for another 
change. By the time he has made three or four 
changes be will be sure to remain uneasy all the 
time. 

Let ns not be understood as objecting to all 
change in this respect. There most be many 
circumstances under which business changes are 
necessary. A young, man most always look out 
for that situation which is the most sore, and at 
the same tune most profitable. But the danger j 
*b in allowing fancy to be daaaled by every | 
tempting offer that comes up, without due ex- | 
enase of the judgment. A simple narrative of j 
real life will explain onr meaning. 


Samuel Peterson and Henry Willis were both 
of the same age, and had learned their trade of 
the same man. They were but a few months past 
their twenty-first year, and were murfrinwts by 
trade. Mr. Lot Merrill, their employer, was to 
staunch bumness man, understanding every 
branch of the trade, and enjoying the confidence 
of the community. He was wealthy and in¬ 
fluential, and his word was to all who knew him, 
as a legal bon^L When Samuel and Henry were 
twenty-one, Mr. Merrill had made them • very, 
advantageous offer. He would pay them a dol¬ 
lar a day for the next year; give them all further 
necessary instruction*; and, at the expiration of 
that time, if they proved efficient, he would do 
still better by them. 

“ You have been my apprentices, boys," he 
said, “ and while you remain steady and indus¬ 
trious I will give you employment in preference 
to all others who are no better than you are. I 
will always give preference to those • who have 
, learned the trade of me. And more than this, 
I may have some opportunities to let yen do job 
work, where you may make as much as you can." 

So the young men went at work, and for 
awhile they were both content Five months 
thus passed away, and every Saturday night they 
received their six dollars each. 

Some three miles below Mr. Merrill's shop, 
and on the same stream, there stood a building 
which had been originally put up for a doth 
factory, but none of the machinery, except the 
water-wheel, and a few shafts, had ever been 
put in. A new company had bought the estab¬ 
lishment, and were busy in putting in machinery. 
They were going to make a machine shop of it. 
One bright spring morning the good people saw 
flaming placards posted up at the street corneas, 
and in the principal stores, announcing that 
Crafts, Cumfrey & Co. had opened a new ma¬ 
chine shop, where “ all kinds of work pertaining 
to their profession could be done cheaper, better, 
and with more despatch, than at any other place 
in the country." 

A few days after this a man called at Samuel 
Peterson's boarding plaoe, announcing himself 
as Mr. Crafts, of the firm of Crafts, Cumfrey k 
Co., and asked the young man to come and work 
for him, offering to pay him ene dollar and a 
quarter per day. Samuel told hum ho* would 
give him an answer the next day. 

This was at* noon; so in the afternoon, when 
ho returned to the shop, he went into the count¬ 
ing-room and told Mr. Merrill of the offer. 

" Well," said the old machinist, “ I have no 
claim mi your services after you have given 
me a week’s notice, and I wish you to do in this 
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a 0 you think best I cannot afford to pay you 
more than I now do; only I can assure you that 
you shall have some jobs to do this summer. 
Ton know the advantages you have here. You 
are sure of your pay; of a permanent place 
while I live ; of as much improvement in the 
business as you have a mind to grasp; and of 
increased pay when you shall have become more 
proficient. Of this new company I know nothing, 
except that to you they are like * a bird in the 
bush.* Yet I will venture one word of advice, 
for I knowhow apt young men, just commencing 
in life, are to be led away by dazzling offers. 
Before you make any change in your business 
be sure you are going to better yourself. If you 
are satisfied on this point, then go ahead.*' 

Samuel Peterson bowed his head, and poked 
the floor with his feet a few moments, and when 
he looked up his face had thrown off every 
shade of doubt. 

“I shall remain with you," he said, “for I 
know what will be my fortune here, and it is as 
much as I have any cause to hope for." 

Mr. Merrill was much pleased with the youth’s 
decision, and he plainly said so. Shortly after 
this, Henry WilKs came in; and he also went to 
the counting-room. He remained there half an 
hoar, and then came out and joined his com¬ 
panion. 

“ Sam," said he, with an air of importance, 
“ I've had a new offer." 

“ So have I," returned Samuel. 

“ Crafts, Cumfrey, A Co., want me." 

“ So they want me." 

“Ah ? But they offer me a dollar and twenty- 
five cents a day." 

“ So they did me.” 

“And have you spoken to the old man about 
it?" 

“Yes." 

“And did he come to terms 1" 

“ What do yon mean ?" 

“Why—did he offer to pay yon the extra 
quarter ?" 

“No" 

“ Then well both work together. The old 
man wont budge an inch. I offered to stay, if 
he'd pay me as much as Crafts offered, but he 
wouldn't do it; so I just told him I should 
leave. What did you tell him ?” 

“ Why—I'll tell ye, Henry: I have concluded 
to stay where I am." * 

“What? Not stay here and work for a dol¬ 
lar aday when you can have a dollar and a quar¬ 
ter there ?" 

“But that aint the thing, Henry. If that 
place was equal m every other respect with this— 


or if it was even an old and stable establishment, 
and I could be assured of permanent work there, 
the case might be different. But what induce¬ 
ment is there now ? We know nothing of these 
men—whether they are responsible or not, er 
whether they are even honest. They offer us a 
dollar and a quarter a day now, and we may 
stay with them six years and get no more. But 
we know that when we are worth it, we shall 
receive more than that from Mr. Merrill. 1 
have thought just enough of this to feel assured 
that I shall be best off here." 

“ But I Aint a going to work here for twenty- 
five cents less a day than I can have elsewhere, 
Sam—not by a long shot What's the use?" 

“ Well, Henry, I wont advise you, for .you 
are as old as I am; but yet I think you’ll take a 
foolish step if you leave your old place. Here 
we have the advantage of extending our know* 
ledge of our business, which we could not have 
in any other place; and we also know just what 
to depend upon. We have here a plain, straight 
business path opened to us, and we know we 
shall do well in it if our health is spared; and 
we know, too, that we are receiving all our labor 
is actually worth. I mean in two months, to be 
able to make and fit and finish a vault door, with 
locks and all; and in a year I hope to be able 
to build a steam-engine. No, Henry—I wont 
leave this place for any such situation as the one 
we are speaking of." 

“ Well, Sam—you can do as yon please, but 
I shall quit at the end of the week, and go at 
work for the new concern. I can't afford to loan 
this offer. Let's see—twenty-five cents a day. 
Now between this and next new yean there’ll 
be—let's see; three—four—eight months; and 
that'll be—thirteen and nine—twenty-two weeks. 
That'll be one hundred and thirty-two days—just 
thirty-three dollars. Now if we should—you 
know, Sam, what we've been talking about?" 

“Yes—I know.” 

“ Well, if we conclude to be married next new 
year, those thirty-three dollars will be worth 
something, eh ?" 

“ Why, yes; but then I look beyond that. ]f 
I had no more of life to look for than np to next 
January, I might run the risk of some change, 
but as it is, I think I'm better off as I am. At 
all events, I am contented here, and so were you 
till this new offer came up. We both felt we 
were receiving all that we ought to receive, and 
our ambition was, to merit more. If we remain 
here we shall surely gain all we deserve, and 
what we do deserve we shall surely receive." 

“ O, that aU sounds very well, but I say—take 

the best you ^fqt»lQoOglc 
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“ 80 do I,” returned Samuel; tad here the 
eomenatioo ended. 

Smnl time* during the week young Willis 
approached his companion on the subject, trying 
to get him to go and work for the new firm, but 
without effect. 

“I see/' said Petenon, at the last conversa¬ 
tion, “ you are getting a spice of excitement 
into your system. You will one of these days 
lore change for the mere sake of change. You'll 
he like Tom Packard—one of the best fellows 
tiring, but see how he manages. He lores 
chang e - change has become necessary to him. 
Let him hare the beet business in the world, and 
he'd leare it for the first new thing that might 
turn up. Last year he was making money in 
the express business. He owned four good 
horses clear, and was doing welL But as soon 
aa Baaoom went to him and opened his plan for 
that new bowling-alley, Torn went right into it. 
He wanted something new, and he had it; and 
now, after losing all he had of money, he's gone 
to peddling. Next he’ll be driving a coach, and 
he always contrives to leave a good business as 
soon as something else is offered." 

However, the week came round, and Henry 
Willis left his old employer and went at work for 
Crafts, Cumfiney, & Co., and Mr. Morrill put a 
new hand in #•» place, advancing one of the 
eider apprentices, and taking a new one. 8am- 
uel Petenon worked cm with renewed energy. 
He had determined to merit the confidence of 
his employer, and prove himself worthy of the 
advancement he aimed at. He often met Henry, 
and the latter never foiled to congratulate him¬ 
self on the excellent place he had obtained. 
Samuel was glad to hear it. 

Some tune in August—near the first of the 
month—Mr. Merrill called Peterson to his room. 

“ Samuel," said he, “ I have received an offer 
to put an iron vault, with double doors, into the 
Merchants' Bank—the inner door to be triple 
plated, with the middle plate of cast steel. Here 
is a minute draft of what they want, so for as 
farm and sise is concerned. You may take this, 
and go np and look at the place where the vault 
is to tpe placed; and then you can let me know 
if you feel competent to do it." 

The youth thanked kis employer, and, then, 
with a strangely ‘fluttering heart, he took the 
plan and withdrew. He looked it over, and then 
went up to the bank, where he reoaived all the 
information he desired; and that evening he in¬ 
formed Mr. Merrill that he could do fc. 

“ Very well," returned the master. “And now 
you ahgll have my proposition. I am to receive 
twelve hundred doDam for the safety vault. 


About three hunched of that must go for the 
locks, and some for other matters beside sleek. 
I will give you two hundred and twenty dollars 
to make it, and you may take such help as you 
need by paying them the same as I am paying 
them. For instance: If you use Jones, I shall 
deduct two dollars for every day you use him— 
and for Smith I should deduct only a dollar. 
You understand. But you will say nothing of 
this to the hands." 

Some further conversation was held on the 
subject, and then Samuel .was ready for his job. 
On the following morning he went at it. He 
kept Smith at work with him nearly all the time, 
and most of the time he had others to help him. 
He made all his own plans and draughts, and 
every bit of the head-work, and in every case the 
work fitted to a hair. The door was a splendid 
specimen of workmanship—in feet, both of them 
were. The outer door, whieh was of polished 
iron, was made with stiles, rails and panels, and 
when it was done not a seam or mark could be 
detected where the joint* were, nor could the 
heads of the bolts be seen. It was placed in the 
counting-room on exhibition while the rest of 
the vault was under way. 

At length the work was completed, and the 
vault set up. Samuel superintended the masons 
while they set it, and not until it was ready to 
put the papers into did he give up the keys. He 
sat down with Mr. Merrill after the work was 
done, and reckoned np the result of his job. He 
had worked on the vault forty-seven days. He 
had had Smith to help him forty-two days, at 
one dollar perday; Gurney, twenty days, at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per day, and Jones, 
eight days, at two dollars per day. Then there 
were five dollars to pay for trucking. This add¬ 
ed up amounted to eighty-eight dollars, leaving a 
balance in his favor of one hundred and thirty- 
two dollars. 

“ Well, Samuel, you've made a pretty good 
speculation," said Mr. Merrill, after this result 
had been arrived at. 

"And—a—how much am I to receive 1" ask¬ 
ed the youth, tremulously. 

“ Why, hoe it is, in blade and white. I offer¬ 
ed you two hundred and twenty dollars to do 
the job, aad you've done it. You've made a 
hundred and thirty-two dollars—about two dol¬ 
lars and five-sixths per day. But you are not 
the only one who has done this. Jones has bad- 
several jobs of the kind, and Gurney has had 
three. The idea is simply here: In mechanics, 
as in tite more intellectual professions, the labor 
of a capable mind is worth more than the mere 
labor of physical organs, for one mind may find ’ 
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work for 'a hundred hands^ while without that I 
mind they would be idle. Now perhaps yon do 
not estimate your own abilities high enough. 
There are ten men in my employ who hare had 
all the advantages that you hare had, but some¬ 
how they never had a faculty of learning any¬ 
thing but the mere mechanical part. There are 
men here who have been in my shop fourteen 
yearn, and have been faithfol and industrious, 
and yet they could not have made that vault 
door. With some one else to draw the plans, 
and give them the dimensions of each particular 
part, they could have performed the mete work. 
So you see that in this job you have only receiv¬ 
ed a fair pay for your services, for you have done 
the work of one good artisan besides doing all 
the heed work. Henry Willis might have done 
the same had he remained here, for he p o s s essed 
m excellent mechanical judgment and taste.” 

“I cannot express all my gratitude, sir,” ut¬ 
tered Samuel, with a brilliant eye. 

“ O,” returned the employer, with a anile, “ I 
am as modi benefited as you are, and whatever 
may be my desire for your good, I at the same 
time have a selfish inducement for these things, 
for this very ability on the part of my workmen 
is of incalculable benefit to me. Now by giving 
my faithfol hands an opportunity to make some¬ 
thing by such jobs, they are for more anxious 
to qualify themselves for the work; and when 
people know that I have a number of workmen, 
either one of whom is capable of taking an im¬ 
portant work and carrying it through to com¬ 
pletion, they will surely bring their best work 
hem. So you see how much I gain by it. And 
now, if it will not shock your feelings too much, 
I will tell you something new: Mr. Archer, fee 
president of fee Fenner's Beak, spoke wife me 
yesterday, and wished me to tot fee same man, 
who built the new vault for fee Merchant's 
Bank, build one for him. Perhaps I might not 
deem it just to let you have another job so soon ; 
hut I shall give it to you and Ourney, and let 
you share fee profits." 

From feat time Samuel Pet emeu was one of 
fee best men in fee shop. But he had only his 
dollar per day dmmg fee remainder of fee year. 

One afternoon, after winter had come, and 
fee wind blew cold and cheerless, Henry Wil¬ 
lis mitered Mr. Merrill's counting-room, wife 
a sad, downcast look. He wished to know if 
Mr. Merrill could give him employment. 

“ Have you left Crafts ft Co.?” asked fee old 
machinist. 

“ They have burst up, rir," the young man re¬ 
plied. “ Mr. Comfirey gave us notice feat fee 
company could do no more work.” 


“But you have not lot* any of your wages 1" 

“ Not much, sir," fee youth answered, gaaiag 
down upon the floor. “ Comfirey settled up 
with us lest night- He was owing me twenty- 
two dollars. He offered me twelve to settle, or 
I might wait and get my pay wife fee outmda 
creditors; so I/took fee twelve dollar* and gave 
him a receipt." 

“Iam sorry you have lost your place, but I 
have no room for another workman now. My 
shop is full. Only let me advise you to secure a 
good place as soon as possible; and when you 
once find it hang on to it as long as you canu” 

The first of January came and Henry had 
obtained a situation in a blackaarith's shop, at 
one dollar per day; but fee fond hope he had 
cherished could net be realised. Samuel Peter¬ 
son on that day became a happy husband. Ha 
had explained the whole plan to his employer, 
and on hearing it, Mr. Merrill advised him to 
follow it out. 

In fee spring Henry Willis had an ofierto go 
into a new place, and he took up wife it. Neer 
the same time Samuel Peterson had his wages 
raised to one dollar end fifty oents per day, and 
fee extra pay was fee more gratefol because Mr. 
Merrill assured him he wM truly worth fee price. 

And since feat time several yean have pasted 
away. Samuel Peterson is stiU frith Mr. Mer¬ 
rill, receiving twenty-two oents per hour for his 
usual labor, and having many jobs on which he 
often cleared his five dollars per day. He owns 
a snug Htde cottage, and he calculates to lay up 
three hundred doling per year. He has a will 
who helps him well in all his laudable under¬ 
takings. 

In the meantime, Henry Willis has been toss¬ 
ing about fee country—now wife work, and 
new without - always oontinuing to earn money 
enough to pay his nut and keep hi* family in 
food end clothing. And this propensity for 
change has become a habit which must ding to 
him through life. After he has worked a month 
in one place he becomes uneasy and restless, and 
the first man who comes, along and proposes 
something new is sure to be listened to. 

Now does mot the reader call to mind just sash 
cases? They are plenty in our country, and 
many of fee hnmaa wrecks which we meet along 
the rough shore of business have become stranded 
upon feu very shoal. Let our youth steer their 
lifobarks oka i of it. Beware of allowing the 
spirit of discontent to find its way into your 
bosoms. It is a very homely saying, but yet 
one of fcsefhl application, and may be heeded 
wife profit by those who are .commencing boat- 
nets life: “ Let wdl awugk ohm*.” 
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I wander round my splendid home, 

A and and sorrowing cfhOd, 

And oft I wish that I oould roam, 

To some lone desert wild. 

Tor no one speaks a kindly word 
TO one they call so plain; 

And not a pitying sigh is heard, 

When I am rooked by pain. 

My mother strokes the golden hair 
Of my darling sister oft, 

And tells her she Is rery Mr, 

In tones so sweet and soft. 

O, how I long to be caressed, 

And told, though plain my flue, 

That deep within her yearning heart, 

I find a cherished place. 

They say I’m cross, a stupid child, 

A peevish, fretful thing; 

They ne’er can know the anguish wild, 
Such words as these can bring. 

O, why did Qod my sister give 
A Ihoe and form so Mr? 

O, would that I in heaven oould live, 

Tor all Is beauty there. 

An angel whispered soft and low, 

Sweet words within her ear, 

That made her little ftoe to glow, 

And filled her heart with cheer. 

“ Then shalt"not droop mid human flowers, 
Bereft of hope and love; 

But fairest in the heavenly bowers, 

Shalt blossom sweet above.” 


MADELINE: 

—OR,— 

THE LOST DAUaHTEB. 

BT MBS. MAST MATH ABB* 


“ Mt dear Frank, that hone will be the death 
of you yet,” said Augustus Eaton to hie cousin, 
tta Hon. Francis Carrington, as they met fin the 
Pttk one fine spring morning; the latter mount- 
ed en a magnificent black hone, whose vicious 
antics almost precluded the idea of lsia master's 
conversing with his friends. 

11 As well die one way as another, Eaton; and 
if ft was not for ‘Malice* here, I should hare 
sa ^c® * rietim to the blues long ago. Hie ex¬ 
citement of a dangerous ride is all that has kept 
®o alive this winter.” 

“ Bather a strange confession for yon to make,” 
laid the first speaker, with a scornful curl of his 
Up. 

"Owns, old follow, yon must not be so hup*- 
jfcnt,” exclafmfod Carrington to his restive steed; 
wen haring conquered the momentary fit of ob¬ 


stinacy, he again came up beside his coaria, and 
continued: “ Why strange. Gust I* them any- 
thing Woaderftri in a foBew*» being wearied ta 
death who has no one to please, no one to think 
about, no one to admire, abase, lore, canes or 
tease but himself? Isn't that a fate to be pitied?” 

“ Yes, very much to be pitied—especially whan 
said ‘follow* it possessed of a princely income, 
is perfectly uncontrolled, and has been the cause’ 
of move ‘ heart aches* than any other man of his 
yean. You hare my pity, most certainly, dear’ 
Frank.” 

Had the speeker said “ you hove my hatred,** 
it would hare accorded better with the expres¬ 
sion at- that instant fiariting from hie eyas; but 
without noticing hie looks, the other rejoined: 

. “ You may think I am joking, but to me itis> 
a serious reality. I ted you I am dying forwent 
of something to do—becoming dyspeptic and* 
splenetic—cross, misanthropic, old end ngiy,— 
and all for the want of some reasonable employ¬ 
ment. I hare danced, and laughe d , and chatted 
away tile winter, and now I am going down into* 
B——#Ure, to get through the enauner; of count 
without any certain ah* or end, but trusting to 
destiny, chance, good took, or fortune, to gtvw 
mo something to think about, or something to* 
do, which a moun t s to the some thing with mo. 
And by the way; Qua, I hawe not thanked you 
for providing me with such a very superior at* 
teudant in the person of Mousteor Louis. He 
is a perfect treasure of hk kind, and I fori duly, 
grateful, although I did hope to have had a little 
trouble in supplying ’Pierre's place, just for the 
sake of the exekement, you know.” And with 
a light-hearted laugh, the handbome young heme- 
man gave tbs impatient Malice the rein, and to a 
few seconds horse and rider were out of sight. 

“ Yes, it wfll not be my fo«H if you do not 
find Loots a ‘ superior attendant,* ** nrattcusd 
young Eaton, as he cast a glance after the re¬ 
treating figure of his cousin, in which there was 
afesrfhl mingling of bad passions. 44 My plans 
most go wonderfally astray if Frank Carrington 
stands in my path many months longer. To 
coma to me with his affectation and hk nonsense 
about nothing to do 1 I wonder when the Qan- 
rington estates are m i ne— and mine they shall 
be—if I shall not find plenty of employment ?*' 
And with a low, ms airing tough, the speaker 
panned hk way. 

“And to you leave town to-monow, Fventk? 
said Lady Wintertou to young C arringto n^ three 
days after the abote conversation. 

Lady Wixrierton had been a dear and intimate 
friend of the j]nnn| e mm^t ft* 
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much attached to her society, and, in spite of his 
careless habits, lately tailed to pay her punctual 
visits. Lady Winterton was a widow and child¬ 
less; people said she had never recovered the 
shock of her husband's sudden death; certain it 
is, that, though a most agreeable, pleasant per¬ 
son, and a favorite with all young people, there 
was a sorrowful expression in Lady Winterton's 
deep blue eyes, that to discriminating people 
spoke of some hidden grief—something not so 
openly mourned as the death of her husband had 
been. 

We will not say at present what this sadness 
was occasioned by; it is sufficient to state that 
Lady Winterton was thirty-one yean of age, 
very wealthy, and delicately beautifal, having 
been “ the belle, the toast, and the tashion ” for 
two seasons before her marriage. Of that mar¬ 
riage much gossip had been made, many people 
affirming that the parties had been previously 
united, but on account of the lady's extreme 
youth and dependence on the will of a guardian, 
and the gentleman's poverty, they had been un¬ 
able to announce it publicly. No one knew the 
tacts, and when the youthfal captain became 
Lord Winterton, and presumptive heir to a mar- 
quisate, and the lady, having completed her 
eighteenth year, took possession of her fortune, 
and the two were united with all customary 
pomp and splendor, there was not much to grat¬ 
ify the peculiar taste of the gossiping portkfa of 
the community. 

The young couple lived happily together for a 
year, at the end of which time Lord Winterton 
died very suddenly of an affection of the heart 
His widow, yet in her teens, mourned him deep¬ 
ly, refused all other offers, and at thirty-one was 
still beautiM and beloved by a very extensive 
circle of friends and relatives. But we have too 
long neglected the conversation commenced with 
this chapter. 

“I am going down to Wilmington to fry and 
kill time, if such a thing is possible for me to 
accomplish," was Carrington's reply. 

"My dear Francis, lam grieved'to hear you 
make use of such an expression. Barely, with 
your fortune and talents, time can be both pleas¬ 
antly and profitably employed." 

" I try to pass k pleasantly," was the young 
man’s rejoinder, “but after a season, every amuse¬ 
ment palls. My position precludes the idea of 
useful employment, in the common acceptation 
of that teem; and if it did net, I should be sor¬ 
ry to occupy any place tint would perhaps be 
filled by one who really needed it. No, there is 
nothing for me to do but to submit to destiny, 
and make the best of my aimless existence." 


" Why aimless, Francis ? Are there not high 
places in the councils of our land always await¬ 
ing the efforts of those—" 

"Forgive me for interrupting you, dear lady, 
but believe me—I am not intended for a politi¬ 
cian. No, only one resource is left to me—I 
must marry in a year or two; and in the mean¬ 
time I will look out for 6ome one that comes up 
to my idea of what my wife ought to be. I wish 
you had a daughter. Lady Winterton; I have an 
idea that she would have been quite different 
from the young ladies of the present day." 

A painful look passed over the countenance of 
the lady; but with no visible change, save an 
increased paleness, she replied; 

" I would I had, If only for your sake. Frau¬ 
ds. But there are scores of fair maidens, who 
would rejoice to receive attentions from so very 
desirable a partner; and I must say, if you have 
no employment for your time, it is in a great 
measure your own fault." 

"Now you are laughing at me, and I cannot 
stand that. I would rather be as I am, than the 
slave of a capricious tyrant, like my brother's 
wife, magnificently beautiful as she is. My mind 
is almost made up; I will go down into the 
country and woo some rustic damsel, who, if she 
is not as accomplished as my fair sister-in-law, 
will at least have a heart. One empress in the 
family is enough. Herbert married rank, wealth 
and beauty—I shall marry for love.” 

"And have beauty and station no charms for 
you ?” asked the lady, with a smile. 

"Possessing ample wealth, I can afford to 
marry a poor girl if I please. As she most pos¬ 
sess a great many good qualities, she will doubt¬ 
less be beautiful in my eyes; and rank is imma¬ 
terial, as no one will presume to question my 
right to please myself." 

" Very fine speaking, my dear Frauds; but I 
fear you will find few to join you in your inde¬ 
pendent ideas—not but what I think you am 
right. I could tell you a sad story arising from 
the prevailing opposition to what are called une¬ 
qual marriages." 

" Tell it to me, by all means, dear Lady Win¬ 
terton.” 

"Not now; I do not feel equal to the t&A; 
but I will some day inform you of particulars 
relating to my early dfcys—those mysterious 
events, that some years ago caused so modi to 
be said rotative to myself and husband." 

We will not accompany Francis Carrington 
on his journey; it is suffident to state that he 
arrived at his fine old mansion at Wilmington 
without accident or adventure; that, thanks to 
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the excellent management of a most estimable 
steward, he found his affairs in the nicest older, 
not even a shadow of excuse for busying himself 
could be found; and with the exception of a few 
Tisits among the neighboring families, he was 
totally dependent on Malice for amusement. 

Day after day he galloped over the surround¬ 
ing country, and having formed an acquaintance 
with a gentleman fanner, who appeared to de¬ 
rive great satisfaction from his hobby, he actual¬ 
ly had some thoughts of turning his attention to 
agricultural pursuits, when he met with an ad¬ 
venture that changed all his plans, and forever 
put an end to his complaining of having “noth¬ 
ing to do.” 

Very trifling causes sometimes lead to great 
events. 

Francis Carrington was destined to prove the 
truth of this assertion. Augustus Eaton had 
foretold his death through the agency of his fa¬ 
vorite steed; his life was preserved, certainly, 
but it was undoubtedly true that Malice was the 
occasion of his losing his heart. Riding one 
morning at his usual headlong pace, with less 
caution than the temper of his steed demanded, 
young Carrington was suddenly brought to his 
senses by the startled shyness of his hone, and 
ere he could recover his control, the animal was 
rendered furious by a blow from some object, 
thrown by an unseen hand. Tearing madly 
along the hedge-sheltered road on which they 
were passing, he soon freed himself from re¬ 
straint, and his master with the greatest difficul¬ 
ty kept his seat, owing to the mad plunges and 
starts of the terrified brute. 

It was a fearful ride, but soon over. The sud¬ 
den appearance of a female in the road caused 
the animal to turn. One violent leap, a dash 
through the green hedge, and Malice was half 
way across a field, and his master lay stunned 
and bleeding on the stones and sand of a rough 
by-road. 

When Francis Carrington came to his senses, 
he found himself still on the spot where he had 
fallen. His head was aching fearfully; he was 
quite unable to move; but he felt that he was 
not alone. A hand was pressing some cold ap¬ 
plication to his throbbing temples, and a soft 
voice whispered, “ Don't attempt to move until 
help comes." And in a few moments help did 
come, and he was carefully lifted from the earth, 
and borne to a little cottage not far distant, and 
then once more all was dark, and he was again 
insensible. 

“I think I had better cut off all these curls at 
once; his head is fearfully injured," were the 
first words the young man distinguished, as once 


more returning reason enabled him to compre¬ 
hend his situation. The voice was strange, and 
he felt the touch of a heavy hand. 

“ O, I would not out them off yet> doctor. 
He may not be so badly hurt as we foar, and it 
is a pity to destroy his beantiftd hair." 

“Well, just as you say, little girl; but I am 
afraid it will' be a long time before he will care 
much about his looks." And there was a vary 
disheartening tone in the physician's voioe. 

“Bat he may have a mother, or-sister, or some 
fHend who would be sorry; and as I have been 
the cause of all this, help me, dear doctor, to get 
him well again." 

The sound of a stifled soJ> touched the sick 
man’s feelings. He folt unable to speak—-or an 
if he had fo rg otten how; hut he held out his 
hand and clasped the little trembling fingcra so 
timidly laid in it. 

As the physician had foretold, young Carring¬ 
ton's injuries proved very severe. For several 
weeks he raved in the wildest paroxysms of 
brain fever, unconscious of the attendance of hfii 
new friends, or the presence of those whom ho 
loved. 


Augustus Baton had been one of the first to 
hasten to the presence of the invalid, and it will 
throw some light on his proceedings to give here 
a short extract from the letter sent to him by 
Carrington's valet, five days after the accident. 
After detailing the circumstances, he went on : 
“ I have watched every day for such a chance, 
but you must know it was not easy to accom¬ 
plish. Fortune, however, fevered me this time; 
the home threw him with great violence, and 
though not dead, I .think there is every proba¬ 
bility that he will die. Should he do so, remem¬ 
ber I expect my reward just the same as if he 
had been instantly killed. If he gets better, and 
all danger is pasting, I would not mind risking 
the last alternative; but in that ease yon must 
promise to double the sum. I shall then be able 
to leave this detestable country and return to 
my beloved Italy, and you will be in the posses¬ 
sion of au immense fortune, out of which my 
few thousands win scarcely be missed. If it was 
not for the circumstances, I should feel some¬ 
thing almost like pity for your victim. The old 
steward's distress is quite pathetic at times; hut 
don’t fear me; I am true as steel where money 
is concerned, and as long as yon keep to the bar¬ 
gain I will folfil my part of H." 

jSueh was the precious epistle that induced 
Augustus Eaton to journey with an speed down 

to B -sh ire, to watch in person the progress 

of his schemes. Other friends and relatives 
came, but he alone remained, and mauv were 
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foe comments on hte eondnet, opposed as it urns 
to im wellknown dislike of his cousin. 

The owner of the cottage—a widow in hum¬ 
ble ehrcmnstances—was somewhat ata loss how 
to entertain her aristocratic guests; hat assisted 
by her niece—the young person are have slightly 
r alluded to—she succeeded in making the invalid 
very comfortable and in famishing' young Eaton 
with passable accommodations. Mrs. Myers, 
herself, took bat little thoaght after a time, so 
'-well was all attended to; and even Augustas 
Eaton, deeply immersed as he was in wicked 
. plots, eould not forbear bestowing in admiring 
glance on the beautiful cottage girl, who passed 
so giaoefolly through the small rooms, and look- 
ad m*- different from all his preconceived ideas of 
jfustic damsels. Bat Iina bestowed no thought 
'On him. The sufferer in the sick room occupied 
all her thoughts, engrossed all her sympathies, 
and his fete was the one idea that held place in 

her mind. 

“ I don’t like that dark, erg-looking man, doc¬ 
tor. I know he has no love for his master, and 
,1 foel afraid every time he is left alone with 
him.” 

“ Just my own thoughts, little girL There is 
something bad in his countenance, and I intend 
'to watch him. He wants to act none to-night; 
but if he means harm, he will be disappointed. 
I have taken a fancy to my handsome patient, 
-and if they are meditating evil it will come home 
.to themselves.” 

That night, through the old doctor’s interven¬ 
tion, Francis Carrington was saved from the 
•murderous contrivances of his foes, and foiled 
.and detected in his plans, Augustus Eaton re¬ 
turned to London, and took with him his wretch¬ 
ed confederate* 

Under foe care of his faithful physician and 
unwearied attenda nt s, young Carrington gradu¬ 
ally recovered. Far two weeks he had not seen 
Tina, but on making his appearance in foe cot¬ 
tage parlor, foe fair young girl greeted him with 
.smiles and tears, and after congratulating him 
on his recovery, spoke with deep sorrow of her 
unintentional share in his misfortune. In con¬ 
vincing her of foe folly of distressing herself 
about so purely an accidental occurrence, young 
Carrington declared that " since it had made 
him acquainted with her, he frit oveijoyed that 
ft had happened, and considered the suffering as 
a mere trifle in comparison with foe reward,” 
and many other speeches of foe same nature, 
very flat t ering, very complimentary, just such 
speeches as he had all his life been making to 
young ladies (for our hero.was net perfection, 
<alfoough very much better than zftauy ef his 
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dasefc hot happening to mise his eyes to Us 
Isstoaer’s face, he there beheld a look never to be 
forgotten—a look in which surprise, disappoint¬ 
ment and pain were plainly expressed. 

From that hoar, Francis Carrington never 
dared to whisper a falsehood in foe ear of foe 
steeple country girl, who, all unused to compli¬ 
ments and flattery, could yet distinguish foe 
felse from the true with unerring certainty. But 
in that cottage, and in foe person of that humble 
maiden, foe young aristocrat found what he and 
thousands like him have in vain looked for in 
their own circles, and amid foe wealthy and 
high born daughters of fashion. He found a 
beautiful and innocent girl, light-hearted and 
amiable, of tender, loving disposition, totally 
free from worldly cares, and yet possessed of 
womanly pride and reserve sufficient to render 
her an object of respect to foe moat hardened in 
iniquity. 

But oar hero was for from deserving sueh a 
character. Faultless he was not, but that good 
heart of his beat responsive to foe voice of na¬ 
ture, and his sensitive mind keenly appreciated 
and enjoyed all that was lovely and worthy of 
admiration. It would have caused some of his 
young lady friends to shed tears of envy could 
they have beheld foe object of so many w as te d 
Uts, so many ambitions hopes and fruitless 
plans, gazing with such evident admiration on a 
“ little rustic ” gathering roses in a very small 
garden with a white-washed picket fence; said 
“ rustic ” being attired in a very plain muslin 
dress, a well-worn gipsey hat, badly-made shoes 
and no gloves. 

Our hero had felt himself an object of intense 
attraction to numberless patrician beauties; he 
had looked indifferently on foe fairest members 
ef the aristocracy, robed in satin, sparkling with 
gems, and displaying a thousand graces and ac¬ 
complishments ; and yet it was reserved for Lina, 
foe beautiful cottage girl, to teach him that he 
had a heart. And Francis Carrington knew he 
loved her, knew that his happiness depended an 
her love in return; he banished all considera¬ 
tions of rank or fortune, asked her to be his wife, 
and was routed! 


“I have smd all I could for you, sir; but Iina 
is very firm when she once makes np her mind.” 

“ Bat, Mrs. Myers, your niece has given ms 
no reason for so positive a denial. I do not pro¬ 
tend to say that I am worthy of one as pare and 
good as she is, but surely my lore demands 
some stigbt return—at least foe cause ef her de¬ 
termined refusal.” 

“It is not that she thinks you are not goad 
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eaoa gh, I oalJrftarmypairfUtt has tar high 
aft opinion of you; 'hat she wfll not ran the riik 
of fane day footing that yon repent har i ng m ar- 
riad an ignorant, namnlara girl; one that yon 
would fool ashamed to present toyour great re¬ 
lations as your wife. And now since yon want 
to know all. the dear child's reasons, I: must tall 
yon feat she is no connexion of mine, that I do 
not even know any other name for her than 
Madeline; and for eight I can say to the con¬ 
trary, she may be the child of respectable pa¬ 
tents, or she maybe descended from very wicked 
ones. A miserable, starving creature brought 
bar to me while she was yet an infent. The wo¬ 
man died withont telling na more than her first 
name, and my htnband and I took -the little 
helpless child to be our own. For fourteen years 
she has shared my hnmble home, and while I 
live she shall never want. You have made her 
a very generous offer, hut I think, brought op as 
she has been, that her chances of happiness are 
g re a t e r if she remains in a humble station. She 
has no ambition to live in splendor, and were 
yon a poor man, I think your suit would have 
been more successful." ' 

Most fervently did Francis Carrington wish he 
was a "poor man," but being unfortunately 
doomed to the penalty of wealth, and unable to 
make the least change in the determination of 
the fair object of his love, he left the scene of so 
much pain and pleasure, and by easy stages 
journeyed to the summer residence of his friend, 
Lady Winterton. 

It was not until he had spent several days at 
her house that he could summon courage to tell 
birall the changes and chances that had befallen 
him since their last meeting. But Lady Winter- 
ton was very discreet. She treated his story 
with all due seriousness, and asked many ques¬ 
tions, thus evincing a very flattaring interest in j 
the little romance. But little did she dream, 
while affecting to feel an interest she did not in 
reality experience, that one simple word would 
reader her almost wildwitk emotion, and fill her 
mind with a thousand confecting hopes and fears, 
until the state of the disappointed lover was bliss 
compared with her own. 

“ You have not told me the name of this di¬ 
vinity, this wood-nymph, this feiry queen of 
yours." 

“ Madeline." The speaker was not pleased at 
the manner in which the question was naked, 
and answered rather shortly. 

" Madeline f 9 

The young man started at the sudden clasp of 
those delicate hands an his armband the death¬ 
like hoe of tire eagm countenance. 


“ForHeavetfs sake ftati me wfcafr it the mat¬ 
ter, Lady Wimerton ? What have I said, what 
have I done toaffeet you so?" 

"That name! that name) O, tell me who she 
is I" 

“ Fray be-calm; it is no one yon can possibly 
have any connection with. A miserable, ne¬ 
glected babe, the was brought by a beggar to 
her preeenthome. The woman said she was not 
her child, but reftreed to give any further infor¬ 
mation, save that her name was Madeline. But 
help! hdp! the lady has fainted!" And with 
tender care the young man raised the prostrate 
form from the ground, and assisted in the en 
deavors to restore her to life. 

Slowly tire heavy eyes unclosed, gazing from 
one face to another with bewildered and un¬ 
meaning looks; but as some sudden thought 
flarites across her mind, with a loud scream the 
springs to her feet, exclaiming, "My child! my 
Madeline 1 O, bring her to me!" and again she 
lies insensible on the floor. 


In the beautiful drawing-room of Winterton 
House, seated on a luxurious couch, were two 
ladies, one lovely autumn evening; nearly two 
months after the time we last mentioned. There 
was very tittle apparent difference in their ages, 
so fresh, and young, and joyous was the appear¬ 
ance of'the elder of the two; while the Janguid 
attitude, and slight shade of eare on tire brow of 
the younger made her look older than she was. 
Both were extremely beautiful, though unlike; 
the fair golden t ress e s and deep blue eyes of tire 
mother (for such in reality was the relationship 
between them), bearing tittle resemblance to tire 
bro w n curls and clear, hazel eyes of her child. 
Both were gazing on the portrait of a handsome 
young man, in fell regimentals; and it needed 
hat a glance to see how strong was the tiksneas 
between the picture and the youngest of tire 
ladies. 

The oecapants of the room were Lady Win¬ 
terton and her long lost child; the picture, tire 
likeness of tire husband and father, hitherto un¬ 
known to one, and long mourned by the other. 
To explain tire appearance of this daughter, we 
must go back some sixteen years in Lady Wia- 
tsrton’s life, when, with the thoughtless impetu¬ 
osity of youth, she had contracted a secret mar¬ 
riage with the then penniless young officer. 

Dependent on a miserly and obstinate guar¬ 
dian, her husband suddenly called away with Ms 
regiment to a foreign station, the poor girl found 
herself most unpleasantly situated, and afraid to 
acknowledge her imprudence. Without a friend 
to advise or assist her in her difficulties, she was 
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forced to make a confidant of her maid, and 
with her contrivance, effectually eluded the vigi¬ 
lance of her guardian. Commending her inno¬ 
cent babe to the care of this woman, the young 
lady was forced to play her part with the most 
consummate skill; but her punishment was not 
long in coming. 

The confidant, after corresponding with her 
mistress for three or four months, and contriving 
that she should once see the child, suddenly dis¬ 
appeared ; and the secret inquiries set on foot by 
the mother, elicited the facts that she had been 
deceived. The woman was of bad character, 
artful, abandoned, and connected with a gang of 
thieves and strolling players. 

When her husband returned, and they were 
re-married, every exertion was made to recover 
the lost one; hut disappointment was their only 
reward, and Lord Winterton lived but one short 
year to mourn the loss of the child he had never 
seen. The facts were kept secret; hut the moth¬ 
er never forgave herself for sacrificing her babe 
to save herself; and not until the little Madeline 
was restored to her in the peraon of young Car¬ 
rington's "cottage lass,” did Lady Winterton 
realise the meaning of a "mind at peace with 
itself." 

It was touching to behold her joy—quiet, but 
heart-felt happiness—that manifested itself in a 
thousand trifling circumstances; that caused her 
to hover round the couch of her sleeping child, 
when all was silent and dark, to make sure that 
her treasure was safe; that prompted her to keep 
the young girl ever in her sight, and at times to 
catch her in her arms with a smothered cry of 
delight, as if fearful that again she had lost her. 

Francis Carrington had left England immedi¬ 
ately after making it quite certain that his Lina 
was the daughter of his old friend. Just before 
his departure he had called on them, and his last 
words to Lady Winterton were, “ I leave her to 
you for a short time; but remember that I found 
her first, and some day I mean to make good my 
claim.” 

It was useless to blind herself to the fact that, 
loving and tender as the child was, deUghtftil as 
the change in her circumstances had been, there 
was yet something wanting to complete her hap¬ 
piness, to remove the slight shade of sorrow on 
her fair brow. But the impatient lover returned. 
There were no scruples now to overcome, as to 
inequality of birth or fortune; and when Lady 
Winterton beheld her beautiftil child, with smiles 
and happy blushes, bestow her hand on the son 
of her once dearly loved friend, she banished a 
momentary fit of jealousy, and in her daughter's 
happiness found her own. 


Stands Carrington was never afterwards hear* 
to complain that his life was aimless. True, ha 
did not become a member of Parliament, or mix 
in public life, but in accordance with his wife's 
wishes, spent the greater part of his time at their 
several country residences, and that time was 
not only passed happily but usefully. 

Augustus Eaton, after quarrelling with the vil¬ 
lain Louis, was by threats of exposure compelled 
to pay him a sum of money that rained him, 
and in poverty and obscurity he spends his mfc- 
erable existence in some unknown part of tbs 
metropolis. He has not come into possession of 
the “ Carrington estates,” and from the bloom¬ 
ing, beautiftil children who surround our old 
friend Carrington and his lovely wife, we think 
it unlikely that he ever will. 


SOME NOSE. 

Deacon C-, of Hartford, Conn., Is wdl 

known as being provided with an enormous han¬ 
dle to his countenance, in the shape of a fame 
nose; in fact, it is remarkable for its great length. 
On a late occasion, when taking up a collection 
in the church to which he belonged, as he p awe d 
through the congregation every peraon to whom 
he presented the box seemed to oe possessed by 
a sudden and uncontrollable desire to laugh. 
The deacon did not know what to make ©Tit. 
He had often passed it round before, but no such 
effects had he witnessed. The deacon was ftiriy 
parried. The secret, however, leaked out. He 
had been afflicted a day or two with a sore on 
his nasal appendage, and had placed a small 
piece of sticking plaster over it. During the 
morning of the day in question, the plaster had 
dropped off, and the deaoon seeing it, as be sup¬ 
posed, on the floor, picked it np and stuck it ou 
again. But alas for men who sometimes make 
great mistakes, he picked up instead one of foe 
pieces of paper which the manufacturers of spool 
cotton paste on the end of every spool, and 
which read, “ Warranted to hold out 200 yards.” 
Such a sign on such a nose was enough to upset 
the gravity of any congregation .—Hartford (Cl.) 
Cowrant. _ 

ADVERTISING OBITUARY. 

Died, Uth inst., at his shop, No. 20 Greenwich 
Street, Mir. Edward Jones, much respected by all 
who knew and dealt with him. As a man be was 
amiable; as a hatter, upright and moderate. His 
virtues were beyond all pnee, and his beaver hats 
were only three dollars each. He has left a wid¬ 
ow to deplore his loss, and a large stock to be 
sold cheap for the benefit of bis fiunily. He 
was snatched to the other world in the prime 
of life, just as he had concluded an extensive 
purchase of felt, which he got so cheap that the 
widow can supply hats at a more reasonable rase 
than any house in foe city. His disconsolate 
family will carry on business with punctuality.— 
English paper. 


In private, we must watch our thoughts; in 
the fiunily, our tempers; in company, our tongues. 
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WHAT, NOT BELIEVE ME? 


BT A. BALDWIN. 


What, no* met—If the spell tfi»a broken! 

The ehann of being in thy heart enshrined f 

HATefelthlesa words from lips of mine been spoken, 

To change the hopes that long hare round me twined? 

What, not betfere me? 0, the bitter anguish, 

That must forever haunt mj burdened heart; 

Bn ua eth that doubt lore’s fervent p en si o ns languish, 
And blissful hopes and dreams of thee depart. 

What, not believe me? 0, whj thus upbraid me, 
However gently, with this slight disguise? 

In error’s path e’en love hath net betrayed me, 

Nor would the mists of passion, dim mine eyes; 

I feel I’ve sought thee with a vain endeavor, • 

A wish to prove thee—a “ forever thine 

But scattering felsehoods by the way «hAll mover 
Be a dsvioe to oonsecrate thee mine. 

I would be thine—though every phase of error 
Should spread a hindrance in my path to thee; 

Through every form and name of earthly terror, 

My steQdftst purpose still is thine to be; 

Thy trustful heart Is all the star to guide me, 

To lift my feelings to that home above; 

And though the world may tauntingly decide me, 

My refuge shall be in thy cheering love. 

\Fhai, not believe me? Sum thy genfls spirit 
Hath to some mystic witchery lent thitm ear, 

Or some felse echo has been wandering near it, 

To lead thy feelings and thy though ts.from here— 

Here, in this temple, where a true devotion 
. Bar virtues such as ever round thee shine; 

No fitful passion—no mere wild emotion, 

Could blend a doubt with worship such as mine. 

AUNT MART’S STORY. 


BY MARIK l'eSTBAYGB. 


“Who would have thought it ?” said our Isa¬ 
bel, flinging her sun-bonnet into a chair; "who 
would have thought that Fanny Dean was such 
a hypocrite ? Only think, aunty, of all her pro¬ 
fessions of attachment to me, and how many, 
many times she has said that she loved me next 
best to her own sisters, and now, 0 dear, dearl” 

Here Isabel’s sobs fairly checked her utterance. 
We all gathered around, anxious to hear the se¬ 
cret of her present grief. Little Jamie put up 
his lips to kiss off her tears, and Mary threw her 
arms about her neck; but still the great drops 
kept falling thicker and faster, and the deep sobs 
caused her breast to heave as if her heart were 
struggling to get out of its prison. 

“ Do -tell us, Isa, tell us all about it,” pleaded 
little Mary. "Fanny Dean is a naughty, wicked 
girl to make yoa cry so. I’d never speak to her 
when she comes here, and I hope she’ll never 
come again.” 


Isabel sparsely heeded her sister’s sympathy, 
so completely was she absorbed in some over¬ 
whelming sorrow;. In the course of an hour, 
however, her tears having somewhat subsided, 
she told us, between her sobs, that Jane Atwood 
told her, that Maria Snow said, that Sarah 
Brooks said, that Fanny Dean said to some one 
that Isabel Brown was the most disagreeable girl 
she ever became acquainted with; that she was 
never, in all her life, so disappointed in an indi¬ 
vidual; that Isabel was very proud and con¬ 
ceited, and very selfish, always talking to the 
disparagement of her friends when away from 
them, and manifesting a deal of attachment for 
them when in their presence; and was, in short, 
the most artful, designing person she ever knew. 

"And now, aunty,” scud Isabel, after she had 
finished the recital, and given vent to a fresh 
burst of tears, "I don’t see how I can ever love 
Fanny any more, or treat her with civility even; 
we have been so intimate for two or three years, 
and I have thought her so amiable and true, and 
such a good friend of mine!” 

" Take this seat by me, Isabel,” said my aunt 
Mary, kipdly, " and dry thy tears, and I will tell 
. thee a little story of my early life.” 

My aunt Mary was a member of the society of 
Friends, one of the kindest, gentlest creatures 
that ever lived, and, withal, so well versed in the 
windings of the human heart, so quick to com¬ 
prehend difficulties, so ready to sympathize with 
the troubles of us children, and so judicious in 
counsel, that she came to be considered as a sort 
of family oracle. We hardly knew whether we 
loved her or our mother better. She was not our 
own aunt, either, nor indeed any relation to us; 
we only called her aunt. She was an early 
playmate and schoolmate of my mother—was 
nurtured in prosperity, but suddenly bereft of 
parents and fortune. At my mother’s earnest 
solicitation, she came to make it her home with 
us. Enough was left of her large fortune to 
! keep her from dependence, and she always in¬ 
sisted upon paying her board, though by her 
care of us children, and her kindness in sick¬ 
ness, she earned it a dozen times over. 

Isabel was only a baby when Aunt Mary came 
to live with us, and Aunt Mary had tended her 
and instructed her, until an affection had grown 
up between them very intimate and very pleas¬ 
ant to behold. Now, Isabel leaned her forehead 
upon Aunt Mary’s shoulder, so as to hide her 
swollen eyes, and Aunt Mary bud aside her 
knitting-work, and began. The story, though 
addressed to Isabel, seemed meant for us all, for 
Aunt Mary’s eyes were directed by turns to each 
member of the family group. 
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“I was only a little girl when I first knew 
Julia Evans, about as large as Mary, perhaps. 
Her parents were wealthy and highly respect¬ 
able, and quite intimate at our house; and Julia 
and I, being much together, early formed for 
each other a strong attachment We were, in 
tastes and dispositions, much alike, though to¬ 
tally different in person—she being very hand¬ 
some, tall and well formed, while I was plain, 
and on account of ill health, quite small of my 
age. Her eyes were huge and deep, and very 
black; and her curls were like thine, Isabel, only 
thicker, and perhaps a trifle darker, and cluster¬ 
ing more closely about her regal forehead. Thou 
shouldst have seen her hand, so slender and deli¬ 
cate and white, never disfigured with rings, for 
her parents, like mine, belonged to the sect that 
did not believe in outward adorning. I hardly 
know how they came to permit her to wear her 
hair in ringlets, but it was obstinately inclined to 
curl, and Julia was quite determined to dress it 
so, and she was a great favorite with her parents, 
and so for once I suppose they let her have her 
own way. No matter. 

“ We grew up together, till we were both six¬ 
teen; we had the same teachers, pursued the 
same studies, were almost daily together, had all 
our secrets in common, formed the same ac¬ 
quaintances, and for a year or two dressed ex¬ 
actly alike. Nothing occurred to interrupt the 
harmony existing between us; we were more 
than sisters to each other. We were just six¬ 
teen, when doomed to separate. Business called 
Mr. Evans, her father, to a distant city, and 
thither he soon after removed his family. 

“ The night before they left our town, we took 
a last walk together. 0, never shall I forget 
that moonlight stroll beneath the cedars 1 Eden 
never saw a lovelier night. Everything above 
and around us served to tranquillize our spirits; 
and though we were exceedingly sad at the 
thought of parting, and talked much of our an¬ 
ticipated loneliness, we were hopeful, and in¬ 
dulged largely in speculations and wild, roman¬ 
tic dreams of the future. We talked over the 
pleasure that would transpire during our long 
visits, for, notwithstanding the distance that 
would soon intervene between us, we promised 
ourselves to pass at least two months of every 
year in each other's society. Then we pledged 
to each other to write such long letters, and to 
write so frequently 1 and thought how funny it 
would seem for us, who never had half-a-dozen 
letters in our whole lives, to be getting one by 
every other post that came. 

“ How long we walked and talked, I cannot 
a*y—the time passed so swiftly and so pleas¬ 


antly. Presently we came upon a clump of 
trees, whose roots, naked and bare in places, 
swelling up from the soil, had often served us for 
seats. There we sat down, alas!—though we 
little thought so then—for the last time! 

“‘And now,' said Julia, more thoughtfully 
and earnestly than I had ever before heard hear 
speak, 4 before we part to-night, let us pledge 
ourselves to be firm and faithful friends, till we 
die. Let me have one of thy sunny braids, 
Mary,' said she, opening a small penknife, un¬ 
binding my hair, and severing a lock of it. 

“ ‘ And in return,' said I, ‘ I shall choose thy 
prettiest curl—here, this one upon thy forehead. 
Yet no, it will disfigure thee to lose that; let me 
have another—no matter which.'' 

“ But before I could seize her hand, the curl 
was severed and laid on my lap. I still have it, 
and some time will show it thee, Isabel; some¬ 
what faded it is, but still beautiful, and I cannot 
tell you how dear to me! Never had my s wee t 
Julia seemed so radiant as then. Through the 
trees a ray of soft moonlight struggled, till it 
rested upon her clustering hair, and as she 
raised her eyes to mine, floated over her face. 

“ 4 We have pledged ourselves by these lochs 
of hair,' she said; 4 let us keep them sacred till we 
die r 

“Then we kissed eaeh other's lips. There 
was a short pause; Julia broke Urn silence. 
Putting her arm about my neck, and resting her 
fair hand just where thy forehead now is, Isabel, 
she spoke: 

44 4 And now, Mary, I am going among stran¬ 
gers ; I shall have no one to love, while thou 
hast many friends about thee. There is Sarah 
Drake and Ellen Saunders, and a dozen or two 
more ; thou wilt not be lonely like me. Besides, 
I am to live in a great city, where are no retired 
walks, no green, waving meadows, no flowers, 
and thou knowest how much I love all these.' 

44 4 Why, I never thought of that before,' said 
I. 4 The city will be no place for thee, Julia; it 
will seem a prison. But yet thou wilt find 
friends enough—none to love thee as I do, but 
many whom thou wilt le&m to love.* 

44 1 thought how her beauty and grace would 
win for her admiration and homage and love, 
and then, for the first time, God forgive me, I 
felt a secret yet unacknowledged fear that die 
would some day love others better than me. 
Yet I did not cherish the thought; it only flitted 
through my brain. 

44 4 1 do not easily form attachments, Mary/ 
she replied, sadly. 4 1 am inclined, I fear, to 
distrust; or, rather, I shrink from society in 
general, and find my happiness in the society of 
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a very few tried, constant friends. I shall have 
none such where I go/ 

“ I spoke cheerfully to her, and drawing her 
head to my bosom, kissed off the tears which 
glistened in her eyes. I was about to praise her 
beauty and tell her of the power it would give 
her, but suddenly checked myself, for both of us 
hated everything that seemed like flattery. 

“ The setting moon reminded ns that it was 
becoming late. We renewed our pledge of fidel¬ 
ity, set the days when we would write each other, 
and walked slowly homeward. She was to 
spend the night with me. 

“ The morrow came and went, and with it 
Julia Evans, the sunshine of my heart It was 
very lonely without her, and for a long time I 
found my chief happiness in writing to her, rad 
receiving her sweet, simple, artless replies. Sis 
months passed. At the end of that time she 
was to visit me, but in this we were disappointed, 
for she was seised with a fever, and consequently 
detained at home. My father’s business pre¬ 
vented him from accompanying me to her, and 
I was too inexperienced to travel the distance 
alone. The time of our meeting was therefore 
postponed. Letters were, however, still very 
frequently exchanged, and our affection knew as 
yet no wane. Some day I will read thee some 
of her letters. 

"At the end of a year I visited her, and the 
interview was truly delightful. Julia looked 
more delicate than formerly, for the air of the 
city did not agree with her, bat she was not less 
beautiful. She had grown more affectionate 
than ever; our conversation was indeed the 
communion of soul, and I never loved her as 
when we parted then. In six months, she was 
to return the visit; bat ere that time had elapsed, 
my father was summoned to England to take 
possession of an estate which he had very unex¬ 
pectedly inherited. As my mother was an Eng¬ 
lish woman, and had many relatives there, he 
resolved to take his family with him, thinking at 
tkat time to return in a few months, I wrote a 
long letter to Julia, telling her where her letters 
would find me, and earnestly begging her to be 
prompt in answering mine. Immediately upon 
our arrival in England, I wrote again. Two 
months passed, and still I heard nothing from 
my friend. Thinking her sick, or that my com¬ 
munication or her reply had foiled to reach its 
destination, I wrote again and again, bnt still 
received no word of intelligence from Julia. 
Every possible .reason was assigned for her si¬ 
lence, at least so it seemed to me, but when, after 
being detained a year in England, I heard no 
word from her or her parents, though I had sev¬ 


eral times written them both, I began to enter¬ 
tain a slight fear that she was estranged from 
me, or at least had found some one to take my 
place in her affections. It was a revival of the 
vague impression which occurred to me upon the 
night of our walk. 

“ When, therefore, my father decided to take 
a tour of Europe, and I wrote her again, with 
the hope that accident and not unfaithfulness on 
her part prevented my bearing from her, en¬ 
treating her to write me at Paris, rad still no 
reply reached me, I began to believe that my 
fears were true. About this time, a letter from 
a friend residing near my home assured me that 
Julia Evans was engaged to a gay, wealthy 
merchant of the city where she now lived, and 
would probably be married in a few months. I 
was then almost sure that new affections and in¬ 
terests had usurped the place formerly conse¬ 
crated to me, though why she should love me 
leas because she loved her future husband more, 
I could not see. Bitterly did I weep over the 
thought that she was so different from what I be¬ 
lieved—that the heart I once thought so large 
and warm, and so true to me, should prove it9elf 
quite the reverse. Tet I could not folly believe 
that I had so mistaken her character, so I wrote 
once more, begging her to teU me if the report 
of her speedy marriage was true, telling her to 
direct to Vienna. Our tour was so slow that I 
thought there would be sufficient time for a letter 
to reach that city before us. In this I was, how¬ 
ever, mistaken. We left Vienna before her re¬ 
ply, had she sent one, could have reached that 
city. 

“ We spent the ensuing winter at Florence, 
and arrived home the following spring, after an 
absence of two years and a half. We found onr 
quiet village greatly changed. Numbers of those 
whom we knew best had emigrated to the for 
West; a railroad had found its way there, and 
manufacturing interests suddenly started had 
given a startling impulse to the business of the 
place. As if by magic new streets had been 
planned and built up, new buildings substituted 
for old ones, rad so numerous and so various 
were the improvements, I hardly knew the place 
of my birth. 

“As I said, few who knew ns when we left, 
were there to greet our return. I had been home 
a little more than a month when a mutual friend 
of Julia Evans and myself called at my father’s. 
I eagerly inquired for Julia. 

“ 1 Have you not seen her V replied my friend; 
* she was in town a week ago. But now I think 
of it, ske made no mention of your arrival. 
Perhaps she had not heard of it.’ 
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“ * Impossible 1* exclaimed I. ‘ Nearly all Our 
friends had called on ns; how could she have 
failed to hear it ?' 

“ My astonishment was certainly great That 
Julia Evans had been in the place without deign¬ 
ing to call upon me, awoke, I am sorry to say, 
not only my grief, bat my pride and resentment. 
Indeed I could scarcely restrain, for a single 
moment, my feelings of indignation. My friend 
went on to comment in lively terms upon Julia's 
appearance—her brilliant beauty, and her pleas¬ 
ant, agreeable manners and 60 on, alluding to the 
common report of her expected marriage in 
terms which led me to think that she was about 
making at least a very wealthy alliance. 

“ When my visitor was gone, I rushed to my 
room, bolted the door, and wept as I never wept 
before nor since. It was my first serious disap¬ 
pointment All dong I had cherished the rather 
improbable hope that oar letters had been mis¬ 
carried or intercepted, and I had, O so many, 
many things to tell her! I fob almost certain 
that when I reached home, her silence would in 
some way be satisfactorily explained. Now all 
hope of this sort died within me. Julia, I was 
sure, had ceased to love me. I resolved to write 
her no more—never, if I could avoid it, to speak 
of her—and, so far as possible, to banish her 
from my thoughts. 

“Nearly four months passed away, daring 
which time I had come to think of Julia only as 
a proud, fickle being, whose friendship, even, I 
scarcely cared to retain. Alas, it seems strange 
that my own sincere affection could thus be 
turned into bitterness 1 yet so it was. I had a 
proud, unforgiving spirit; indeed, I mentally re¬ 
solved never to foigive her, should she again 
seek my favor. I had then, or rather my father 
had, all the advantages of abundant wealth. He 
was generally beloved and universally respected, 
so that we were freely admitted into the best and 
highest circles of society, though my father was 
of a quiet disposition and made it a principle to 
avoid the gaieties of Ufa. Tidings of our pres¬ 
ent position would, I could scarcely doubt, reach 
her, and if her character waa what I now be¬ 
lieved it to be, I thought it possible that she 
would apologize for the past, and once more 
seek to establish herself upon terms of intimacy 
in our family. 

“Four months, as I said, passed away, and 
then I received a letter in the familiar hand of 
Julia Evans. I was somewhat surprised, hut 
not softened. It contained many profassions of 
regard, though it was rather reserved in tone, 
and ended by begging me to visit her, or, if that 
were not practicable, to write her a long letter. 


It was a long time, a very long time, since she 
last heard from me. Why had I not w rit t e n her 
since my arrival ? Doubtless my large circle of 
friends engrossed my time ; she was aware that 
society had new claims upon me, but could I net 
steal one little hour for her ? 

“I can hardly tell how conflicting were my 
emotions as I perused this letter. At first, I 
was disposed to consider it sincere, but further 
reflection convinced me that it was only a piece 
of diplomacy upon her part, designed to im¬ 
pose upon my good nature, for I then fancied 
myself possessing a very liberal, benevolent dis¬ 
position. The offending sheet was ultimately 
thrown in the fire, and never answered. Sooi 
another came. Long since I learned it by heart, 
not by any direct effort, bat somehow it stamped 
itself upon my memory. It ran thus: 

“' Mt dbah Mabt :—Can it be, th»t thou 
didst not receive my last letter? Or, in the en¬ 
grossing demands of a large circle of new ac¬ 
quaintances, hast thou quite forgotten thy old 
mend and playmate ? Being in poor health, I 
have looked the more anxiously far some word 
from thee. I long to hear some of the particu¬ 
lars of thy long journey, and much more, 
Mary, do I long to see thy face, and hare a fa¬ 
miliar chat about the days ' lang syne.' It is a 
long time since we last saw each other. Of til 
the visits planned, when we walked and talked 
beneath the cedars, only one has transpired. It 
is four, yes, almost five years since then—event¬ 
ful years they have been to me, and doubtless to 
thee also. But I am still too weak to attempt 
more than a note. May I not hope to hear very 
soon from thee, if not in a long letter, at least in 
a note assuring me of thy health and happiness ? 

‘As ever, thy affectionate Julia/ 

“‘Strung*]' thought I, Adding the letter. 
‘No apology for past neglect—no reason assigned 
for visiting almost in sight of our dwelling and 
never calling! Humph! she must be truly 
anxious to see me 1' 

“ The letter was laid aside. At first, I med¬ 
itated a haughty, bitter reply; but mature reflec¬ 
tion decided me that the matter would sooner 
end to leave it unanswered. Believing Juba 
actuated only by selfish motives in writing me 
and desiring to secure my favor, I Mt only a 
scornful indignation towards her. I made no 
mention of her letters to any one, not even my 
parents. Two months more elapsed. Durtog 
the time, her name had never passed my Bps- 
She was the same to me as though I had never 
known her. 

“One evening a letter from Mary Evans, 
Julia's mother, suiprtoed me. It was short- 
containing only the startling inteUigeaee tint 
Julia was id a hopeless decline, a touching ac¬ 
count of the p rogress of her disease, and an nr* 
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gent invitation to visit them without delay, stating 
that Julia was very, very anxious to see me. 

“ This was a thunderbolt to me. I coaid not 
resist the appeal of her mother, and yet, at first, 
I dreaded the meeting. With some misgivings 
for my past indifference to my former friend, I 
made immediate preparations for my departure. 
Already I became aware that I had cherished to¬ 
wards Julia wicked, ungenerous feelings; and as 
I thought of her as a helpless invalid, soon to 
die, and recalled her former gentleness and devo¬ 
tion to me, I wept bitterly. Before morning, I 
had conquered all my late enmity towards her, 
or rather it had all vanished, and 1 felt prepared 
to throw myself upon Julia's neck and embrace 
her not less tenderly than as if nothing had in¬ 
terrupted our former confidence and affection. 

“ I found my friend in the last stages of con¬ 
sumption. The meeting with her I will not at¬ 
tempt to describe. She was calm through it all, 
and only wept when in an agony of grief I 
clasped her to my bosom, and with many tears 
and prayers and self-reproaches, besought her to 
forgive my cruel neglect of answering her letters. 

“Had she bean in the past my worst enemy, I 
eould hardly have helped loving her, as from 
day to day I witnessed her uniform sweetness 
and patience, her confidence in Heaven, and lis¬ 
tened to her glowing conversation. How one so 
beautiful and so young could become so weaned 
from earth, I could not divine, for then I knew 
by experience nothing of the sweet fruits of the 
6pirit. 

“ She grew daily weaker, but more radiantly 
beautiful. Her appearance could scarcely be de¬ 
scribed. Her eyes, though somewhat sunken, 
were incomparably brighter than formerly—more 
expressive, for the soul that looked out from 
them had been purified and spiritualized. With 
the hectic glow upon her cheek, and the black 
clustering hair about her forehead, making her 
complexion appear whiter and clearer than ala¬ 
baster itself, the brilliancy of her face can scarcely 
be imagined. 

“ As yet, no direct allusion had been made to 
the past. I had, indeed, talked much of my 
European tour, and all the strange, beautiful 
things I had witnessed—had seen her eye kindle 
with enthusiasm as I described the sunny skies 
and balmy air of Italy and classic Greece, the 
grand, magnificent, terrible scenery of the Alps, 
or the noble beauty of the Rhine; but amid it 
all, no allusion bad been made to the feet of her 
silence. I was already inwardly convinced that 
she had written me and that her letters had failed 
to reach their destination, or else that she had 
never received mine, for her uniform conscien¬ 


tiousness, her constant peace, her look, manner 
and appearance forbade me to think that there 
was any act of unkindness in all her life uncofe 
fessed and unforgiven. Nor had any allusion 
been made to the feet of her visiting in our vil¬ 
lage, so soon after my arrival from the East 
There was a mystery here which I felt must be 
explained before she died. I determined to 
broach the subject soon. An opportunity pre¬ 
sented Itself ere I expected, for no sooner had I 
come to the conclusion, than she called me to sit 
by her side. 

“‘Ism unusually strong, this morning/ said 
she, 'and I have a sad tale to tell thee before I 
leave thee. Thou rememberest, Mary, that I 
hinted in my note to thee that the four years 
past had been eventful ones to me V 

"I nodded assent. 

"0/ said she, 4 the heartaches that I have 
had, the strange, wild, hitter, terrible thoughts 
that have agitated me, and the dreadful struggles 
of soul, ere I attained the peace I now enjoy!’ 

“And then she related to me the saddest tale 
of a young heart's best affections all wasted and 
thrown away upon a vile, worthless wretch, who 
came to her in the garb of a member of our 
society, with the specious appearance of piety 
and worth, but the heart of a fiend—yes, the 
saddest story, Isabel, that I ever heard. I can¬ 
not teH it thee now, for H would alone fill a long 
chapter, but at some future time, perhaps I 
will. 

" * And the name of this man V I asked, when 
she had done. 

“'Samuel Wolcott.' 

'" Samuel Wolcott 1' 

'"Yes, an Englishman by birth. Surely, 
thou dost not know him, Mary Y 

“' Was he tall, with large gray eyes and a 
soar upon his cheek V 

“' Yes; then thou hast seen him—thou know- 
est him! Tell me quick, Mary.' 

“' He is my mother's cousin. Soon after our 
arrival in England, he made an unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt to defraud my father of a large amount of 
money. Upon the failure of the plan, he ab¬ 
sconded and was never heard of again in Eng¬ 
land. Strange he did not ehange his-name, but 
he hardly expected us to know any one in so 
remote a city, and probably thought it un¬ 
necessary.* 

'"And now I remember,' said Julia, 'that 
when, soon after my acquaintance with him, I 
spoke of you, and of our strong attachment to 
each other, he acted rather strangely. I observed 
it then, but soon forgot it.' 

“ The thought at once occurred to me that thif 
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man had borne some part in intercepting the let¬ 
ters that passed between ns. He would scarcely 
desire my parents to know his whereabouts, even 
though he was beyond the reach of justice. At 
least, provided he designed to win Julia, as he 
undoubtedly did, he would wish to keep my fam¬ 
ily in ignorance of the affair. The close inti¬ 
macy existing between Julia and myself would 
warrant a fear on his part that his name should 
be mentioned in some of her letters. Would it 
not be policy in him to intercept our corres¬ 
pondence ? 

“‘ And now, Julia,' said I, ' I must ask thee 
some questions. How many letters didst thou 
receive from mo during my absence V 

“ * Two: one immediately after your arrival, 
and another some three months after, stating 
that thou hadst received no answer and begging 
me to write soon. I did so immediately. I an¬ 
swered thy first letter, but it must have mis¬ 
carried.' 

“ 4 And I wrote thee no less than six.' 

“ * 0, Mary, what could have become of them 
all ? How much did I wrong thee by judging 
thee too much engrossed in the strange people 
with whom thou wast becoming acquainted, and 
with the beauties thou wast meeting in thy trav¬ 
els, to think of me 1 I wondered thou hadst not 
spoken of thy silence, but as I had forgiven 
thee, I thought it not best to mention it to thee. 
How tell me how many letters thou hadst from 
me." 

“ ‘Not one, Julia—not one.' 

“ ‘ Not one, when I wrote thee five! What 
couldst thou have thought ? Yes, I wrote thee 
six during thy stay in England, and afterwards I 
knew not where to direct. Could Samuel have 
been guilty of that 1 No, no, I will not judge 
him so harshly. He always carried my letters 
to the office, and used to sympathise so much 
with me, when I felt so disappointed in not hear¬ 
ing from thee 1’ 

“Each pleaded guilty to having thought the 
other unkind, though I had much more to con¬ 
fess than Julia, for she learned the lesson of for¬ 
giveness years before, while I knew it not.' 

“ * There yet remains one thing unexplained,' 
said I. ‘ It is with regard to thy visit in our 
place. That made me more wretched than any¬ 
thing else. That then shonldst come so near 
me, and not even call—' 

“*0, Mary, how strange—how very strange 
that no one told me of thy arrival! Can it in¬ 
deed be that thou wast home then ? But I only 
remained one night there, fbr most of those I 
knew had emigrated. I took rooms at the hotel 
and made very short calls. People must have 


supposed me aware of thy return. I should not 
have visited there had I not been passing through 
upon a more distant journey. The last that I 
heard of thee was through an acquaintance, who 
told me that thou wast to remain another year in 
Europe.' 

“Now the matter was dear to me, and yean 
afterward, Samuel Wolcott, when dying in a 
State’s prison, confessed to having intercepted 
our correspondence, all bnt my first letters, the 
two she mentioned, and her first one, which was 
lost, previous to his acquaintance with Julia. 
Ah, I had much to reproach myself with! Alas, 
alas 1 hew bitterly did I repent the past!—how 
vainly wish to live it o'er! I shed such tears as 
I hope thou mayeet never shed, Isabel. 

“And now," said Aunt Mary, wiping her 
eyes, “ my story is done. Some time I will tell 
thee how, from day to day, Julia grew more likt 
an angel, until one evening Bhe fell asleep in my 
arms—how, upon that night, the moonlight fell 
upon her glorious hair, just as it did when we 
sat beneath the cedars—how her eyes, lit with a 
glory such as thon mayest have dreamed of, 
Isabel, but never taw , were raised to mine, till 
they were diverted {so I always believed) by the 
angels—how her slender, white, almost trans¬ 
parent hand grew heavy and cold as I held it to 
my lips, till the glory left her eyes, and, as I 
said, she fell asleep in my arms." 

“ 0, do tell me now, Annt Mary," said Isabel. 

“ Not now, Isabel—do not urge me. I can¬ 
not tell thee now, for I wish thee to think why I 
have told thee this story." 

“ Yes, yes, aunty," said Isabel, her cheeks afl 
a-glow, “ I see it—I know what you would have 
me learn! I shall not hate Fanny; I shall go 
at once, and seek an explanation. Some one 
must have spoken falsely 1" 

“That's right, darling," said Aunt Mary, 
kissing her cheek; “ that’s right I tell thee, 
Isabel, there would be much less suffering in the 
world, if everybody would do so." 

INTELLIGENT. 

The Austrian police officers lately pounced 
on a volume of Plato in Greek in the trunk of 
an American traveller. 

“ There may be something improper here," 
said the official Dogberry. 

“Impossible!" replied the traveller. “It's 
the work of an ancient philosopher." 

“ What of that ?" exclaimed the ass. “ How 
do I know he didn't write against the Austrian 
government?"— N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


Politeness is nothing more than an elegant and 
concealed species of flattery, tending to put the 
person to whom it is addressed in good humor 
and respect with himself. 
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Hew «w«eta word to the weary one— 

What peace to the troubled breast, 

To know his footsteps are nearing home, 
Where he will find a rest! 

Rest from the wearying oares of Bib- 
Best from its tolls, its sorrowing strife 
Rest from the glare. 

Hw wanderer o’er life’s darksome way, 

Has feint and weary grown, 

And is sinking by the rough wayside, 

Where thorns are thickly sown, 

When with straining eyes he sees afor 
A light—a guide—a glorious star, 

That points to rest. 

A rest for the soul, beyond, beyond 
This misty, cheerless Tale; 

Where lore’s bright blossoms In beauty bloom, 
Nor ever droop and pale; 

Tor no wintry blasts sweep o’er to ehUl, 

No autumnal frosts to blight and kill. 

Tor there is rest. 

Where the parting tear is ne^pr died, 

And sorrow is unknown— 

There, there is rest for the weary head. 

Rest for the weary soul: 

Best from the wearying cares of life— 

Rest from its toils, its sorrowing strife— 

Rest from the grays. 


GRACE CARROLL. 


BT WILLIAM B. OLIYXB. 


It was a cold frosty morning in March. All 
night the stars had hidden themselves from the 
pale watchers, whom sickness or suffering had 
forbidden to sleep, and the morning dawned 
without sunshine, almost without light, for the 
dark, slate-colored clouds threw shadows oyer 
the pathway of the town, and made still darker 
the streets of the city. 

At ten in the morning, a modest, dark-colored, 
one-horse carriage stopped at the door of a large 
hrick building, in the npper part of the city, and 
a lady and gentleman alighted. 

u Is this the orphan’s asylum?” said the gen¬ 
tleman to a lad, passing. The boy explained 
that there was a special door at the other side of 
the house, where people who had business must 
ring; so leading the horse round the corner, and 
asking the lad to hold it, the gentleman rang vig¬ 
orously, and was answered by an old woman 
whose withered face, bent form and sour look 
did not impress him as being a suitable porteress 
for the bright forms and faces that might some- 
rimes be brought hither. He asked for the mat¬ 


ron, and was ushered into a cold, scantily fur¬ 
nished room, with unpapered walls and uncar¬ 
peted floor. A desk and some chairs were the 
only furniture, and those were of the most meagre 
description. The matron made her appearance. 
She was tall and very thin, with harsh gray heir, 
and harsher gray eyes, and, moreover, she was 
dressed in gray. Hot a trace of warm, human 
feeling was visible on that cold, stem counte¬ 
nance ; no womanly softness, no motherly sweet¬ 
ness. The old apple woman round the comer 
looked more lovingly after the little ones who 
did not 8 top at her stand to buy. She looked as 
if frozen into stone, and the eye was stony as 
well as gray; you might have fancied that she 
was Lot’s wife, looking upon the vanished hopes 
of her ^youth, and turned into that cold, hard 
pillar. 

Perhaps Miss Cumston never had any hopes 
to look back upon; surely she could have none 
in the future, with that hard look. Those thin 
lips could never have murmured sweet words of 
love, or sung sweet lullabies to an. infant. It 
was not a face out of which love and music had 
gone; because they evidently had not been there, 
to go. 

Mr. Carroll thought all this, while he was look¬ 
ing about for some set phrase in which to address 
her; for his genial nature was chilled, and the 
benevolent errand on which he came was checked 
and delayed, by the absence of sympathy in her 
looks. His wife saved him the trouble of speak¬ 
ing. Already her woman’s tongue had found a 
voice, and she was eagerly inquiring if there 
were any children in the establishment needing 
a home. 

“ Do you wish to take one V* said the thin 
lips. 

M We wish to look at all of them,” said Mr. 
Carroll. “ You will please to show us every 
child in the asylum, and if there is one that suits 
our purpose, we shall probably take it. But we 
want, as I said, to see every one of them.” 

Miss Cumston led. the way to a long chamber, 
where about twenty little ones, of various ages, 
were assembled, under the care of another person 
almost a duplicate of herself. The same stony 
look was distinctly visible, but behind it, there 
was something a little more htOnan, something 
that said that the look was acquired by long prac¬ 
tice. In the other sister, it was bom there. Miss 
Elinor Cumston appeared to be some few yean 
younger than her sister, and the little ones were 
more familiar with her. They came around her 
while they kept aloof from Miss Jane. 

“ Are these all the children you have ?” said 
Mr. Carroll, for a friend had insinuated to him, 
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that in these places they do not exhibit the bright¬ 
est and finest children until some of the rest are 
disposed of. 

" All but one, sir/' said Miss Elinor. 

" Will you allow me to look at that one V* 

The elder sister looked reproachfully at Elinor, 
probably because she had betrayed the fact; but 
she had no alternative than to show her charge, 
and she led the way to another and a smaller 
room. If the other children had not impressed 
the visitor favorably, here was one that could not 
fail to do so. Beside the fire sat a healthy, good’ 
looking Irish woman, and in her arms a beautiful, 
healthy child of about ten months old. The 
child was not her own, but she had evidently 
taken good and sufficient care of it, and it did 
credit to her kindly keeping. 

Miss Cams ton seemed unwilling to have this 
child chosen. It was the healthiest and best fed, 
the happiest of the whole tribe, and would be 
taken in preference to any other. 

She whispered a while to Elinor, and Mrs. 
Carroll heard her say, " well, let them have her! 
nobody will want the others while this one looks 
so well, and we may as well get her away." 

It touched upon Mrs. Carroll's womanly sym¬ 
pathy, this reference to the little pinched and for¬ 
lorn ones she had seen in the other room; and reso¬ 
lutely closing her eyes to the sweet, laughing, 
crowing baby, she walked into the long chamber, 
selected a pale, but intelligent-looking little girl, 
about two years old, and held her up to her hus¬ 
band for his approval. The child held out her 
arms to be taken, and Mr. Carroll bent forward 
and kissed her little violet lips. That kiss sealed 
the child's fortune. She sprang to his arms, and 
they enfolded her in a loving clasp. 

“ Wrap her up well," said heto Miss Cumston. 
"It is very cold, and I fear she will suffer, 
otherwise." 

There was a hesitation which Mrs. Carroll 
easily divined. “ We will send the clothes all 
home," she said, and the sisters seemed satisfied. 
By the time that the books were signed, and all the 
arrangements entered into on both sides, the child 
was brought in, dressed in a warm cloak and 
hood, and clapping her hands with pleasure at 
the story which nurse had told her of going to 
ride. For it was kind-hearted Katy, in the little 
room, who had laid down her own charge, and 
fitted the little one for her journey, and now 
stood with a tear falling down her rosy, good 
humored face, contrasting so strongly with her 
cold, unmoved mistresses, as to make the Car- 
rolls wish that they might exchange places with 
her. ***** 

At the door of a handsome house in a country 


town, about fifteen miles from the city, two bright, 
noble-looking boys appeared, to welcome their 
father and mother who had jnst stopped in the 
same carriage that stood in die morning at die 
door of the orphan's home. 

It was now four o'clock, and already the bright 
lights were dancing in the windows, and the re¬ 
flection of an ample wood-fire was throwing up 
broad red glances on the white ceiling within. 

" What have you brought, father V* said little 
Fred, the youngest, as his father alighted with a 
large bundle in his arms. 

"For shame, Freddy," said Wiffie, "to ask 
father now, when he is so cold!" 

Willie gave his hand to his mother to help her 
np the steps, and Mr. Carroll followed with his 
bundle. 

“ Send Patrick after the horse, Willie, and tell 
him to give him a good supper." 

Mr. Carroll never forgot the comfort of any 
living thing. As he entered the room the child 
woke from her long sleep, and looked round up¬ 
on the boys, witlv a smiling, satisfied air, while 
they stood in utter amazement, unable to speak, 
gazing upon the ffciry gift which their father had 
brought them. 

“ This must be your little sister, my sons," 
said Mrs. Carroll, “ and I hope I need not ask 
yon to be very gentle and tender with her. Tou 
see that she is quite sqiall and feeble, and will 
be unable to play as yon great boys of eight and 
ten years old can." 

"Indeed we will, mother! Thank you a 
thousand times. A dear little sister! Mother, 
how good yon are! What is her name ? *fahere 
did yon get her 1" 

" Her name ? sure enough,she must have a name 
—not that harsh uncouth name which was hers at 
the asylum; but some soft, sweet name. What 
should it be 1" 

" Let it be Grace," said Mrs. Carroll, after a 
dozen names had been proposed and rejected. 
"Grace Carroll! the names sound well to¬ 
gether and Grace Carroll, the baby was called. 
That night, as the family sat at their pleasant tea- 
table, the "one thing wanting" seemed happily 
supplied, and a spectator might have safely pre¬ 
dicted that the little girl would become an impor¬ 
tant part of the household. 

We pass over ten years. Grace is now twelve 
years old, Fred is twenty, and on his last year 
in college, and William was quietly settled down 
as a physician. Fred, who came home only on 
Saturday evenings, was very particular in his de¬ 
mands upon die attentions of Grace, who waited 
upon him scrupulously. She prepared for his 
coming, arranged her music to play to him, put 
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on her best frock to receive him, end kept the 
week’s news for his special hearing. But after 
all had been done for his comfort and pleasure, 
she would draw her low seat beside 'William, and 
look up into his face for an hour, without speak¬ 
ing. William would give no other sign of his 
satisfaction, than a calm smile when she sat down, 
and an occasional glance from his large volume 
to her sweet, young face, whfle Fred would en¬ 
deavor to draw off her attention in various ways. 
She would answer him, do whatever he wished, 
but would relapse into her old habit of watching 
Willie’s face again. Fred would scold or laugh 
at her for this, and when Fred fettfmed, after four 
years’ travel, during which he had written hun¬ 
dreds of letters to Grace, he came home to find 
her a beautifhl young lady, accomplished, grace¬ 
ful as her own sweet name, and “ handsome as a 
picture,” there she was still sitting at William’s 
font, in the low chair. 

“ How beautiful you have grown, Grace!” 
said Fred. “ I never expected to see Grace so 
handsome, did you, WflUam ?” 

“Is Grace handsome?” said Wiffiam. “I 
never observed it; but I suppose she must be, for 
she is good,” and the student relapsed again to 
his books. 

Fred turned impatiently away, and gave a long 
whistle. Half an hour later, William had gone 
to see his patients and Fred Was teasing Grace 
to Sing. 

“ Willie does not like that,” she said, as he 
opened to a song which he called betmtiftd. She 
would not sing it. Presently he came to one 
Which she called Willie’s favorite, and she sang it 
notwithstanding that Fred declared it hideous. 

Mrs. Carroll saw nothing of all this. To her 
the child was her boys* sister. She never thought 
of any other feeling coming to either. She must 
have been blind not to see that they both loved 
her, and that they never called her sister. Some¬ 
times Grace said “brother” to Fred, but never 
to William. Mr. Carroll was more observant. 
He sat by, in his arm-chair, and he made obser¬ 
vations occasionally, with which he never troubled 
his wife. There was no need, “ Grace would be 
Our daughter Still more truly,” he said, and al¬ 
ready he saw her as William’s wife, as loving, as 
gentle, as beautiful as now, and bound So their 
declining days by a new and tender tie. 

Mrs. Carroll was not so easy, when she saw 
that Fred grew jealous of his brother. He show¬ 
ed it now, every time that Grace spoke to Wil¬ 
liam, and he engaged her attention from him on 
the most trifling pretexts. William missed her 
from her accustomed seat, but, outwardly, he 
took no notice. * * * 


It was a sweet, moonlight hour, that in which 
Grace sat by the window alone. The light came 
in upon her in silvery flecks, between the sprays 
of honeysuckle and clematis which garlanded the 
large bay window. Within the room all was 
darkness. She did not know that some one had 
come in, and sat there in that darkness, watching 
the gleams of light as they flitted in the light 
evening breeze, over her white dress and her 
beautiful face, made still more beautiful by the 
sweet serenity that dwelt upon it from the. in¬ 
fluences of that peaceful hour. 

While Grace sat there, Fred came up the long 
gravel walk. She could not see him, for the 
honeysuckle lay thickly over the window; but 
she heard his quick, ringing step, so different 
to any other, and as he came near, she thought 
that she heard his hurried breathing. 

He dashed into the room, and walked np to 
that window, where he well knew that he should 
find Grace. 

“ You avoid me lately, Grace,” he began, “ I 
have not had five minutes’ conversation with you 
for a week. Latterly, you seem to be with Wil¬ 
liam constantly, and I have no opportunity of 
talking with you at all.” 

“Don’t say that, brother Fred,” said Grace; 
“surely I spend as much time with yon as with 
William. You forget that while he sits here 
studying, I am often galloping over the hills with 
you.” 

“ But what chance is there to talk on horse¬ 
back, Grace? One quiet hour like this, is worth 
more than twenty such as we spend together 
every week, because there is no chance for con¬ 
versation in them.” 

Grace langhed. “I think we are together as 
much as most brothers and sisters, Fred, and I 
do not know what subject we have left untouched. 
It seems to me that we have gone over every¬ 
thing which comes under the head of conversation, 
many times over.” 

“Pshaw! foigive me, Grace, for the word, but 
surely you must know what I mean. I love you 
—not as a sister—you shall never call me brother 
again. You may call William ‘brother,’ and 
you may be a sister to him —but never to me. 
Grade, yon must be my wife!” 

Fred’s wife! She bad never thought of this. 
Her life had been so peaceful, so beautiful in its 
relations to them all, that it startled and even 
terrified her, to have it assume any other shape, 
even in thought. Loving William as she truly 
did, watchful as she was of his comfort, she had 
never dreamed of being anything more to him 
than she was now. And for Fred, it was still 
farther from her thoughts; nor could she bring 
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it near, now that he had presented the idea in 
words. 

Fred’s wife 1 He had to repeat it before she 
coaid answer, and when she did, it was with a 
broken and tearful entreaty that he wonld not 
seek to put this barrier between their pleasant in¬ 
tercourse ; that he would never again trouble the 
peaceful current of her calm, sisterly love, with 
words like these. 

There was an hour of stormy grief on his side, 
and of tearful regret on hers, and then Grace 
begged him to leave her. He went out into the 
still moonlight, and tried to still his heart, by 
walking far and rapidly. 

And there, in the shadow, still sat the figure 
that had staid there through the whole scene. 
Grace almost fell over it, when she was hurrying 
to her room, and then she knew who it was. 

“ William!” she gasped out, “ have you been 
listening to all this 1 1 could not have believed 
it of you.” 

“ Grace, do not condemn me until I can speak 
in my defence. I came here, silently, before my 
brother entered; and Grace, I came for the same 
purpose for which he came! When he came in 
so suddenly, I was too much overcome with my 
own feelings to allow him to witness them. I 
would wait, I thought, until I could speak to you 
both, calmly. But you know how he spoke; so 
suddenly, so impetuously* and after the first 
words were spoken, I could not have moved for 
my life. I knew that no one thought of my be¬ 
ing here, and had you not fallen, no one would 
ever have known it. Had you accepted Fred, I 
must have betrayed myself. As it was, I sat in 
a quiet happiness, which can only be made deep¬ 
er and stronger by the thought that sometime I 
may say to you words which you have heard 
from another, and that you will answer them 
differently. Forgive me, Grace! I know how 
my being here must look to you, how it would 
look to Fred, but he does not know, and never 
must know, that I heard it all. He is so proud 
that it would destroy all love between us as 
brothers. Will you forgive me, Grace ?” 

“ I do; but this has pained me so much, that 
I must not talk of it now. Let me go, William, 
you are cruel to detain me, and hark, Fred is 
coming back.” 

She went to her room, but it was to lie waking 
all night. What had she gained ? The knowl¬ 
edge of a love which troubled her heart, and 
made life, for the first time, seem overshadowed. 
What had she lost ? The life long happiness, up 
to this time, of that tender, sisterly affection, 
which she had ever cherished for both. 0, if 
Fred had not spoken! And then this other new 


revelation which had come to her from William! 
It was all inexplicable to her, and she must bear 
it unshared, too, for there was no one to whom 
she could give her confidence. How could she 
meet her father and mother in the morning, with 
the knowledge of all this pressing upon her? 
How could she meet any of them, indeed? 

It was, for a moment, in her thoughts, to plead 
illness as an excuse for not joining them at die 
breakfast table; but she was above any pretext, 
and she bathed her wet eyes, and went down. 
Fred was not there 1 and William was cold and 
abstracted. Mrs. Carroll noticed the heaviness 
of her daughter’s eyes, and was profuse in her ex¬ 
clamations of regret, begging William to prescribe 
for them. Every word deepened Grace’s confu¬ 
sion, and as she found it impossible to preserve 
her serenity, she went back to her chamber. 
Thither Mrp. Carroll followed, after a brief con¬ 
versation with William,in which he had told her alL 
It was with a generous disregard of his own hap¬ 
piness that William offered to waive all preten¬ 
sions to Grace, if she could love his brother; and 
when Fred returned, pale and careworn, at even¬ 
ing, his brother actually undertook to plead his 
cause with Grace. 

“ Loving you as I do, Grace, I would resign 
yon willingly, if you can make it appear that it 
will be for the happiness of yourself.” 

“ 0, no,” said she, “ let me be your sister 
again. It is all that I can wish. This is idle, 
to break up the peace of this happy circle in this 
way. Only let us be as before.” 

This could not be, William said; bat before 
he could finish his sentence, his brother came in. 

“ I see how it is, Grace,” he said, mournfully, 
“ William loves you, too, and more than that, 
you love him . Hay, do not speak. I have long 
seen it in both. I cannot stay here to see it; 
but when I am gone away, as I shall soon go, 
you will be happy together.” His eyes filled with 
tears. They had not known the depth of affec¬ 
tion that lay beneath the crust of Fred’s careless 
and apparently reckless disposition. They felt 
it keenly now. In a few weeks he was gone. 

Four years have passed, and Mrs. Carroll sits 
holding her little grandson, while another cUmba 
on her husband’g knee. The gate opens, and up 
the long gravel walk comes Fred, and by him 
side a tall, graceful, dignified woman, and ske is 
Fred’s wife. 


Whoever feels pain in hearing a good chame-* 
ter of his neighbor, will feel a pleasure in the re¬ 
verse. And those who despair to rise in distinc¬ 
tion by their virtues, are happy if others can be 
depressed to a level with themselves. 
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TO MY LITTLE NAMESAKE. 

Dedicated to tkt Bam.. N. T. RosuUr. 

BT BLA.KGHB Dorans!. 


Stranger Airy! 

AtOms pari! 

Little nameaaka mine! 

Deign to list me: 

How I’ll kiss thee, 

Wert thou truly mine! 

Clasp thee fondly to my breast— 
Guardian of thy guileless rest— 

Owning meanwhile I am blest— 

Little namemkemine! 

Home enehains thee, 

Friendship claims thee— 

Come! this heart's thy shrine! 

“ Daughter Mary’s ” 

Loved more dearly— 

Namesake, thou art mine. 

“ Blanche!” I bid thee welcome home! 
Peerless Airy—haste and come— 

Hearts and homes hare too mnoh room, 
Little namesake mine. 

Bing I—praying— 

Song-conveying— 

All my soul to thine: 

While I’m breathing, 

Fate is wreathing 
Crowns, thy brow to twine. 

Sorrow’s toils ne’er tangle round thee, 
Doubt nor darkness e’er confound thee, 
Misery’s black wares ne’er surround thee, 
Little namesake mine! 


THE OBSTINATE HORSE: 

—OB,— 

WHO’LL MAKE HIM GO P 


BT WILLIAM O. BATON. 


Cruelty to animals has well been made the 
subject of penal legislation, and if horses but 
knew this, they would grin with gratitude. And 
when they are ill-treated—as, for instance, when 
their loads are greater than they should be, or 
when they are whipped or beaten unjustly by the 
hand of passionate ignorance—they would neigh 
aloud to the lookers-on, " Why don’t you take hit 
number down and take him up ?" Coaxing often 
goes a great way with a horse—but I am getting 
ahead of my story. 

Not long ago an omnibus stopped, against the 
will of the driver, at the head of Milk Street- 
cause, an unruly horse. A result was the im¬ 
mediate commencement of one of those Wash¬ 
es* 011 Street blockades, or caravans, usual on 
•unOar occasions. We will not stop te inquire 
why the horse refused to propel—whether it was 
an ailment, indignation at being over-worked. 


objection to the character of any or all of the 
passengers in the vehicle, sheer fatigne, or a vain 
wish to attract attention; bat will merely sug¬ 
gest in this place that some folks account for the 
obstinacy of horses by supposing that they either 
stop to think, or see "sperrits” ahead, and are 
afraid. 

The obstinate horse who is the hero of this 
story did stop, at any rate, from some cause or 
other, and occasioned a blockade in the street on 
one side, and a dense and excited and rapidly in¬ 
creasing crowd on both sides of the way. The 
driver, an exceedingly “hossy " looking chap, 
after two or three cuts of the whip, remained in 
his seat inactive, and with great composure lit a 
cigar and commenced smoking. 

"Go on—why don't you?" asked an impa¬ 
tient gentleman through the ticket-hole. “ You've 
stopped forty-four times in this rascally crooked 
street already 1" 

“ Horse will go when he gets ready," was the 
answer. 

" Baulky ?" said the gentleman, noticing the 
crowd. 

" Rayther!" was the dry response of the driver. 

This answer induced all to get out of the om¬ 
nibus, except a large fat woman with a deter- 
mkfed expression and a basket of eggs. As the 
others went out, they heard her matter something 
about she wouldn't get out for no horse, “ eggs 
or no eggs." 

" Why don't he go on V* said somebody OB 
the sidewalk. 

“ Better ask the horse 1" said a facetious spec¬ 
tator. 

“ Touch him up 1” cried several. 

Impatient gestures and not a few highly in¬ 
delicate expressions were made by drivers of 
vehicles in the rear, and "Knock him in the 
head and take the team down Milk Street!" was 
proposed by one ferocious personage, who had a 
note to attend to which he feared would be 
protested. 

Bat most of the throng, as is usual on snch 
occasions, were more sympathetic, and indulged 
in a display of their hone-knowledge which was 
more unique than edifying. The sight of obsti¬ 
nacy stirs op the wrath of many, and those 
present of that class suggested the most violent 
means to make the horse do his dnty; while 
others proposed coaxing, or a strategic method. 

" Lead him and then he’ll go," cried a boy, 
who conceived that nobody else there assembled 
ever heard of such an ingenious proceeding. 

Some who would have tried this plan, and 
were just stepping into the street to execute it, 

disdained to accept of any advice from a boy, 
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and drew back disappointed, fbr they had flat¬ 
tered themselves upon having a good chance to 
make a display before a large assembly, with 
little risk. Bat the chance was improved by a 
peaked-looking man, with a silly face, bat with 
no avail. 

"Baal baa! baa! Go away, sheep-head! Get 
out, calf!” were the jeering cries which soon 
made him hide himself in the peaceful obscurity 
of the crowd; and even the horse seemed to 
sneer at him, for he snorted terribly. 

The crowd was all the while growing more 
noisy and excited, while the resolute fat woman, 
with the basket of precarious eggs, condescended 
to watch the proceedings through a front win¬ 
dow. The driver's coolness seemed to provoke 
some of the crowd, for they reproached him with 
indifference to the public interests. 

“ Don't you see that ere string of teams ahind 
on yer V* exclaimed they. 

“Not very well,” said the driver, looking 
straight ahead. 

“ What's the matter of that horse %** inquired 
a simple-hearted by-stander, who had just come. 

“Troubled with the no goes** said a quiz, 
seriously. 

“Where?” said the other, willing to be in¬ 
structed. 

“ In the legs,” was the reply. 

Here the driver, to save appearances, conde¬ 
scended to give the beast a lash upon his hind 
frimiture, which caused him to show vivacity in 
the # back-stay, for he executed a series of kick- 
ups with much enterprise. 

“ He still lives!” said a political spectator, 
withdrawing a little, to wipe a discharge of mud 
from his face. 

“Beat him—bang him— make him go P' said 
some. And at this moment an indignant shop¬ 
keeper, who felt that the crowd injured his sales, 
advanced with a window-shutter and spanked the 
refractory animal a few times, when a brisk 
young Frenchman stepped forward and inter- 
jposed with, “ Mon Dieu ! mon ami I vous sont un 
fou /” and he went to the horse's head to try the 
coaxing way—the most approved in France. 

Patting the foaming beast upon the neck, he 
endeavored to Whisper in his ear; but he was 
too short, or the horse was too tall, for he could 
barely reach as high as the animal's ear, and the 
horse would not allow his head to come down as 
low as the Frenchman's mouth—perhaps be¬ 
cause he did not understand French. But the 
countryman of Napoleon was not to be easily 
disheartened, and keeping a tight hold of the 
reins, when the angry animal reared again, he 
was carried up with him and managed to get his 


mouth to the beast's ear before he came down.— 
The crowd applauded the Frenchman's te¬ 
nacity, though they did not all understand what 
he would be at. 

“ What's he trying to do ?" said many. 

“ He's kissing his brother!” answered a wig. 

“ Promising him a feed of oats 1” said another. 

“ No—he is telling him if he don't be still and 
behave, he will take him up!" said still another. 

“Take him up?** laughed another; “he'd 
better keep him doum first.” 

“ Why don't the driver use the whip ? Driver, 
pay on, pay on, with your whip l” 

This and many other volunteered advices wen 
declined by the phlegmatic driver, with a tak¬ 
ing wink of the eye. 

Twice the disinterested Frenchman got hi 
mouth to the horse's ear, but the plunges knocked 
his hat off, and as he let go to get it, the. hone 
suddenly made a start forward for a rod or two, 
and amid the derisive shouts of the thankless 
crowd, the fugitive chapeau was picked up by its 
owner, all in one grand smash, having been ran 
over by the wheels. With a torrent of awn, 
and a volley of other rather unamiable French, 
the discomfited Gaul withdrew in the direction 
of Noah Greel/s hat-store. 

Innumerable were the suggestions now offered 
by the magnanimous spectators, not ene of 
whom attempted to put in force his own proposi¬ 
tion, though seriously believing in its probable 
efficacy. 

“ Rub his nose kindly; that’s the way I have 
always seen it done!” said a positive man, with 
a very superintending sort of look. 

“ Rub his granny!” said a scornful fellow, 
with a turned-up nose. “Stroke his mine 
wrong ways—that's the only way.” 

“ My fether’8 horse,” advanced another, with 
a persuasive smile and criticising squint of his 
eyes, “ never would go unless you tickled him 
over his tail. That will set any horse flying I 
Will any gentleman please to lend me a rattan ? 
Must be done with a rattan!” 

As nobody had a rattan, the experiment was 
not tried. 

“ Tickle his ribs with a stick!” 

“ Squeal in his ear!” 

“ Twist bis ear!” 

“Blowin it!” 

“ Twist his tail!” 

“ Throw some water on Mm!” 

“What a curious driver! He don't seem to 
mind it at all!” 

The nonchalance of the driver so contrasted 
with the rearing, kicking, snorting, sidling and 
foaming of his excited hone, «s these experi- 
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ments and others were severally tried, that he 
began to be an object of admiration. Some in¬ 
quired what kind of a horse he was, commonly. 

“ 0, he's a pooty bobbin' sort of a horse, sir," 
was his reply, very complacently. 

€ * I should think he was all of that What do 
you do when he acts in this way ?” 

“ Don't do nothing, generally. Let him feel 
his oats, if he wants to," said the coaches, 
lighting a fresh cigar. 

“ Bat aint there any remedy ? Ton see how 
the street's blocked up!" 

“ Sometimes, when he gets steam up, they put 
a chaw of tobacco between his teeth." 

“ Chaw of tobacco I Chaw of tobacco 1 Who's 
got a chaw of tobacco, to pat in his teeth ?" ek» 
claimed the shop-keeper aforesaid, who having 
failed with the shutter at one end of the animal, 
was now going to try tobacco at the other. 

A huge piece was banded him, and after 
munching it a little to make it soft and taste 
good, he went up to the chafing cheval, whose 
bulging eyes and shaking head announced that 
the fire was not all out of him yet. Determined 
to make the dose effectual, the shop-keeper, seis¬ 
ing a favorable moment when the horse's mouth 
was partly open, thrust his hand away in with a 
fierceness which nearly cost him the loss of it— 
for the teeth came down upon his fingers, not, 
however, with full force, but sufficiently hard to 
make him swear his repentance as he ran with 
his maimed digits to the neighboring doctor's 
shop. 

“ Bather got bit, that time, didn’t he ?” laughed 
the driver. “ Perhaps that anxious man didn't 
know how fond the horse is of tobacco. Took 
two hands that time!" 

“ Southin' must he done, and that speedily!" 
said a puffy, paunchy little man, with a pink 
face and wholesale-dealerish air, as he surveyed 
the motley multitude, whose jostling and density 
made the prospect of half-ardozen little fights 
altogether probable. “It's a pity that one 
hone should thus disturb the peace and quiet. 
It injures the interests of the city. I’ll give five 
dollars to anybody who'll make that horse go." 

People pricked up their ears, and a few more 
tried in vain. 

“Don't want your money, neighbor Pun¬ 
cheon," said a larger and fetter man at his el- 
how, “ you know I've a plenty myself, for that 
matter; but here's a man who says that if you 
walk before a hone in this condition, he will fol¬ 
low your lead. I'll try." 

“I'll try it myself!" said the little puffy, 
Pwmchy man, with the wholesale’ air. “It's a 
•■office, hut I'll do it for the public good!” and 


with patriotic condescension he stepped into the 
street before the hoiie, with solemn importance, 
and pulling his hat on firmly, and telling a po¬ 
liceman who had just arrived authoritatively to 
stand out o t fee way and not interfere, he feced 
the hone, as if to let him know who he was, and 
then tamed to the right-about face, and walked 
slowly on before. 

“What’s to pay now?" was the question; 
“who's that?" 

“ Puncheon, the wholesale dealer, trying an 
experiment!” 

“He'd better not come too near the home, or 
he'll he swallowed, boots and dH." 

Twelve pompous strides and the little man 
looked back. The horse took no notice. 

“ You're so small, perhaps he didn't see yon," 
suggested some; “ try it again!” 

He did try it, again and again and again, 
and perhaps would have tried it till the present 
time, in his fervor for the public good, only that, 
at the fourth trial, the horse made itvery evident 
that he did see him, for as he approached, he 
reared, and descending, brought his hoofs in 
such dangerous proximity with the puffy man’s 
head, as to smash his heaver off, leaving him 
barely time to gather himself forward and save 
his body corporal Dismayed and hatless, he 
retired to the sidewalk. 

“ Bob,” now said the policeman to the driver, 
“ will you, or shall I try ?" 

“ Come up and take the reins," was the reply. 

The policeman did so, and Boh got down and 
spoke in a low tone to the delinquent animal, 
patting his flank and neck and manipulating his 
nose. Not a minute elapsed before the hitherto 
violent quadruped became as docile as a kitten, 
and Boh remounting with a grin, the policeman 
still on the box, cried: 

“All right!" and bowing to the spectators, 
drew the reins and the horses went forward as if 
nothing had happened. 

“Nothing like knowing how to manage a 
horse!” said everybody, dispersing, and the 
policeman observed the same to the driver, with 
the remark that he had made quite a sensation. 

“ Yes," said the driver, “and I didn't care if 
I did. I might have got him along at the first 
stop. I knew all the time they couldn't make 
him go, but there’s some folks so ready to inter¬ 
fere, and so sure they know, how to manage a 
horse better than anybody else, that I thought 
I’d let 'em try. Nobody can make Jerry move 
in his tantrums hut me, you can bet a pile!" 


The only praise that ought to be relied on 
tomes from competent judges without tempta¬ 
tion to flatter. 
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AGNA* 


BT BARKY VYRlfOX. 


Fdr m the morning when winged it flies 
From crimson*streaked ocean; Mr as the rose 
When its petals expand to the dew of the skies; 

Fair as the spheres when Vesper forth hies, 
Brilliant with glittering of heavenly pearls, 

Is she, the chaste Agna, queen among girls! 

Agna, this bright one, first I saw on the lawn, 
Fronting the house of the old village school; 
Here was she romping, romped as a fown, 
Singing as birds sing, gayly at dawn; 

And as the sephyr blue, laughing it played, 
Tossing her ringlets of bright auburn shade. 

Fled have years, many too, phantom-like, close, 
Following me ever, the young beauty clings. 
When the mom dawns, when the eve glows, 
When to the dew opes the red rose, 

Forth springs the lovely shade, soft as a dove, 
8inging as birds sing, singing of love! 


THE LAWSUIT. 

BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

Isabel Moore sat by the window of her 
richly furnished drawing-room, half hidden by 
the folds of beautiful lace and damask that drap¬ 
ed it Everything about her showed, indisput¬ 
ably, not only that the owner and occupant pos¬ 
sessed the quality of taste in the highest degree, 
but also that sho had the wealth and ability to 
gratify it to the utmost. 

Isabel was an heiress; and of course, she was 
a beauty in the eyes of the world. She was 
more than that; she' was intellectual, spirited, 
and with a dash of sentiment about her, that she 
unwittingly encouraged, when she should have 
done her utmost to keep it in check. With all 
her advantages of wealth, station and character, 
she was apt to fall into a state of ennui, from 
which it was difficult to rouse hor. 

No tie of near and dear family affection had 
ever belonged to Isabel. Her father and mother 
dying when she was too young to know their loss, 
she had been transferred to a boarding-school, 
from whence she emerged at eighteen, and took 
up her residence with the family in whose care 
the house had been left at her father’s death. 

Mr. Winthrop was a clergyman, and had been 
a friend of Mr. Moore’s. The house had been 
tendered to hi9 free acceptance, by his friend’s 
will, on condition of receiving Isabel, when she 
should have finished her education, and remain¬ 
ing with her until she should marry. 

Here, therefore, she came ; and here she had 
remained for five years, with every appliance for 


making life happy, and yet suffering from a rest* 
lessness and dissatisfaction, that could only pro* 
ceed from a life where she had so little, individu¬ 
ally, to achieve, and where all incentives to exer¬ 
tion had been taken away. In short, Isabel was 
suffering for want of a little wholesome discipline. 

The truth was, there was a certain incommuni¬ 
cable quality in Isabel’s mind, and a self-contain¬ 
ed principle about her, which, without making 
her absolutely selfish, was yet so apparent, that 
those who foiled to enter the sanctuary of her 
heart, were very apt to baptize it by that name. 

But now Isabel was, as we have said, suffering 
from a lack of discipline. Her ocean had no 
roughness, her waves were scarcely ripples; and 
there seemed to be the danger only, of a fiat, 
dead calm. She had read of noble and benevo¬ 
lent people who were always projecting some 
great good to society; and in books, she admired 
them; bnt in real life, such characters had 
always been repulsive to her, from other clemests 
that had mixed with their goodness, and were 
distasteful to her love of the aesthetic. 

It was a beautiful morning in May, when 
Isabel, restless from having nothing to do, sat by 
the window and looked out upon the busy throngs 
that passed by. Not a few cast glances of inter¬ 
est npon the stately honse that held the pretty 
heiress, but no one came in, and hour after hour 
she sat in listless weariness, longing for some 
change, something that would throw a little spar* 
kle over the vapid sort of life which she owned 
to herself that she was leading. 

Almost she was tempted to go up stairs to Mr. 
Winthrop’8 study, and question him of her future 
life, and how she might be able to throw off this 
weariness, and come out into better and more 
harmonious being; but she remembered his end¬ 
less discussions with others who had sought his 
counsel, and how little they had interested her 
understanding or affected her heart, when she 
had occasionally heard them, and she dreaded to 
make herself an object of his prosy generalities, 
as mnch as she would have avoided any personal 
dictation from him. She had only got along 
with these people, by taking and giving the 
most perfect freedom. Herself, impatient of con¬ 
trol, as she had often manifested at school, she 
was not, like many of that stamp, ready to dictate 
to others; bnt gave to all that which she dared 
to preserve to herself. The result of her thoughts 
was, not to seek him, but to try to work out her 
own problem. 

She did not have to work at it; for Fate, who al¬ 
ways has some reserved ammunition for ev er ybody 
who has been shooting in the dark, brought her a 
letter by the post, that suddenly turned the whole 
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current of her thoughts, and waked her up to an 
enthusiasm, which would have perfectly astonish¬ 
ed those who were accustomed only to the 
smooth and severe side of Isabel Moore’s charac¬ 
ter. There was fire beneath the surface, but it 
required a strong current to make it rise to a 
flame. The letter ran as follows: 


"lam sure that I need only appeal to the can¬ 
dor and good sense of Miss Moore, when I ask 
her attention to some facts which I wish to state 
to her. Perhaps you will question the right of a 
stranger to address you thus; but believe me, I 
have adopted this method out of strong respect 
for yourself, and a feeling that you would, in the 
end, be thankful that I did so. I will state, 
m passant , that I am in the profession of the law, 
and have examined all the facts which I shall 
now present to you. 

“ You are, of course, aware that your father 
married your mother in a foreign land, whither 
he went on a secret expedition for the American 
government. You are not, perhaps aware—in¬ 
deed I am sure that you are not—mat he had a 
wife living at that time, and that there is a daugh¬ 
ter now living, who can claim the whole of the 
large property which has been, nominally, yours 
so long. 

“I see yon are roused by this; yon tremble, 
turn pale, and would throw this true statement 
indignantly into the fire. But do not i Wait 
and see how best you can escape this misfortune. 
Claiming is not possessing, and it will be difficult 
to substantiate a claim on the part of this young 
lady (who is but a few years older than yourself), 
unless she has stronger proofs than I have yet 
seen. If you please, I will communicate with 
you, privately, on this subject, whenever you de¬ 
sire. Forgive me for causing you pain, and be¬ 
lieve me yours with respect. 

Walteb Haydex.” 


The address was appended to this, showing 
how she might communicate with him by letter. 
Isabel’s first thought was almost of gladness. 
Her innocent mind hardly took in the conscious¬ 
ness of her father’s guilt in any way; and the 
prospect of a sister was somehow, to her lonely 
situation, rather a pleasant one. Her idea was 
of a relation , coming to live with her, sharing 
with her the wealth and comforts from which she 
had perhaps been unjustly shut out for so many 
years. 

She turned it over in her mind, and her idea 
soon gave place to another, not quite so pleasant. 
She looked over the letter again, and the words, 
“ the whole of the property which has been yours 
nominally, so long,” looked larger and stronger 
every time she glanced at them. She began to 
tremble, but as she read down the page, she as¬ 
sumed more firmness, as the lawyer’s implied 
doubts met her eye. 

Should she seek Mr. Winthrop ? No-—he was 
weak and feeble, physically and mentally. She 
would act, for once, for herself, at least until she 


should understand more of the case; and her 
father’s character was at least too precious to be 
entrusted to indifferent hands now. 

She wrote a hasty note, and appointed an hour 
in which to meet the lawyer; a time when she 
knew that Mr. Winthrop would be in his study 
and his wife asleep on her sofa. He came punc¬ 
tually, and was shown to her drawing-room, and 
orders were given to admit no one else. 

Walter Hayden entered the room with a start 
of surprise and almost embarrassment. He had 
not counted upon anything so imposing as the 
appearance of the apartments, or the graceful 
dignity of the occupant. Disdaining the access¬ 
ories of ornament, Isabel appeared before him in 
a plain white dress, with her fine hair folded 
simply in one rich braid around her head. The 
simplicity of the style was well suited to her face 
and figure, and no exuberance of ornament or 
finish could have given such effect to her beauty. 
She received him with salm and easy politeness, 
and went immediately into the subject. Her 
visitor noted every word she uttered, and seemed 
greatly impressed with the perfect absence of all 
haste or indignation in her manner. 

On her part, she was pleased and interested. 
He had been so kind and gentlemanly in his 
statements, and had explained so patiently the 
various matters which it concerned her to know, 
that, after their long and exciting interview, 
Isabel could hardly regret the cause that brought 
her into contact with such a mind. 

Walter Hayden went away with no veiy dis¬ 
tinct idea of his own feelings; but he knew that 
Isabel Moore, stripped of all the splendor that 
surrounded her, would be a greater object of in¬ 
terest to him, a poor and almost unknown law¬ 
yer, than the English woman who had come over 
to take possession, or at least to claim all that Is 
abel now enjoyed. He had seen her; and the 
impression on his mind was that of unmitigated 
aversion towards her. 

It was, therefore, with pain, that the young 
lawyer turned his steps towards the hotel where 
the person calling herself Annabella Moore was 
awaiting him, with her mother. Coming from 
the refined atmosphere of Isabel’s presence, he 
shrank from seeing the coarse and loud spoken 
woman who was, he now believed, usurping or 
trying to usurp her privileges; and his heart 
swelled with anger at himself, that he had under¬ 
taken her cause at all. 

He questioned the mother, and her statement 
seemed true, although there were one or two 
points on which she resisted pressiDg, evidently 
trying to get away from them as speedily as pos¬ 
sible. He then stated to them his conviction that 
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he should not be able to manage the case on their 
side, and begged to be set aside; resolving in¬ 
wardly that his influence should operate on the 
other side, if he were allowed the opportunity. 

Something in his manner decided them to give 
him up, and he then felt a freedom to advise and 
assist Isabel, which he did not previously feel. 
He lost no time in preparing for another inter¬ 
view, and offering his services in all things ex¬ 
cept by appearing as her counsel. 

Day after day he saw Isabel, and having chos¬ 
en for her the very best counsel, and laid matters 
in train, they only waited for the case to come 
on, which, as the English women complained 
of detention and expense, was done immediately. 

The main evidence of the woman rested on 
the production of her marriage certificate, which 
certainly seemed genuine enough, and was sworn 
to by a person who said he was present at the 
ceremony. Indeed, on this certificate turned the 
whole point of the case, gnd on both sides it was 
justly considered of immense importance. 

During the day of trial, Hayden had sent 
repeated notes to Isabel, to inform her how things 
were progressing. She would not be present, 
although he solicited her to appear. His last 
note merely said, “alittle light.” Hehadrequest- 
ed Isabel’s counsel to allow him to take the mar¬ 
riage certificate into his hands for a brief exam¬ 
ination. He looked at it carefully, whispered to 
the counsel, and sat down. 

Joseph Myrick, “curate of St. Gregory’s 
Church, Lecdsfield,” was sworn. He deposed 
that on the night of the twenty-first of April, 1821, 
he joined in marriage, Elias Moore and Anna , 
bclla Stanfield; that he had christened a child 
for them in the course of the following year; 
that this young woman was the child; that the 
father of the child came to America, and was 
well known as the husband of Annabella Stan¬ 
field, whom he had deserted, being traced hither 
by her brother, who was now unfortunately dead; 
and that she had hitherto no means of getting to 
America, or making her until recently. 

The counsel for Isabel rose. " May it please 
your honors, there is only one evidence which 
can be brought against this. It is 6hort, simple, 
and to the point. The marriage of Elias Moore 
and Annabella Stanfield, as sworn to by the 
reverend gentleman, was in April, 1821. Unfor¬ 
tunately for his cause, or that rather of his fair 
friends, I have to state that the paper on which 
this certificate was written, is of American manu¬ 
facture, and bears distinctly the date of 1840, 
traced in water lines upon its surface." A mur¬ 
mur of mingled delight and indignation arose in 
the court. The “ reverend gentleman " tried to 


escape, but was secured, and his fair friends with 
him, to answer to the crime of forgery. 

Walter Hayden’s face was perfectly radiant 
It was he who had discovered the mark on the 
paper, and suggested it to the counsel, and it was 
he, also, who was to bear the tidings to Isabel. 

She was awaiting him, and his beaming free 
told the story before his lips could utter a word. 
Isabel was speechless with emotion, but drawing 
from her bosom a paper, she handed it to Mr. 
Hayden. His face was scarlet in a moment He 
had missed it soon after their morning interview. 
It contained words of love to Isabel, which, had 
the case ended in her poverty, he intended to 
place in her hands, when he returned to tell her. 
Should it result in her favor, he was not to offer 
them to her consideration. Walter was too pnmd 
to win a rich bride—but were Isabel poor, impov¬ 
erished by this trial—he would ask her to share 
his lot, and trust to brighter times. 

“ I wrote this to be given in case of your fail¬ 
ure to gam your cause, Isabel,’’ said he; "let me 
call you so this once. I do not dare to press my 
cause now." 

Isabel’s heart was beating so loud that she 
could hear every pulsation. She wondered if 
the new emotion was genuine or not. She had 
never known it before, and was doubtful whether 
it would pass current in the present inflated 
state of society. She only knew that she would 
be willing to share her fortune with and devote 
her whole life to Walter Hayden; tlmt hence¬ 
forth, his name would be the watch-word to her 
soul, rousing up all good and generous emotions 
within her. When she attained voice to speak, 
she told him this, and, also, that her only grief 
was, that she could bring him nothing but her 
worthless fortune, instead of a life full, as it should 
have been, of good deeds. 

Of the English women and their accomplices, 
they lost all trace. It was supposed that they had 
friends who assisted their escape from the coun¬ 
try, for the three had all fled from the jail in one 
night, during an alarm of fire. 

Mr. Winthrop rallied sufficiently to unite Wal¬ 
ter and Isabel, but he was fast sinking into un¬ 
consciousness, and his wife, unwilling to burden 
Isabel longer, had him removed to a pleasant 
country home, where he was often visited by the 
newly married pair, over whose home a beautiflil 
halo rests, and around its hearth two beautiful 
human blossoms nestle at their feet, bearing anew 
the names of Walter and Isabel. 


Honors and great employments are great bur¬ 
thens, and must require on Adas to support them. 
He that would govern others, first should be the 
master of himself. 
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Jealonsta are wicked spirits, 

Haastfaig breasta that give Urn worn; 
Hfabes bearing HI to othare 
Bring the wisher self-sane doom. 

Barth is wide, and lift is scanty, 

What of love ye may, 0, grant ye; 

Here a man and there his brother— 

Bid God speed to one another! 

Does one eVmb the mount beftre thee? 

Hake him serve thy guiding star: 

Does one weaker straggle after? 

Cheer him with thy tones afar. 

Broy path enoogh is thorny, 

Neither envy, neither scorn ye, 

Baft left brother and his toother 
Freely “ God speed ” one another. 


THE LIEUTENANT OF MARINES. 


BT HOBAOE B. STANIFOBD. 


The United States frigate Pawnee lay at 
Port Mahon. I call her the Pawnee, became 
there is no such frigate in oar navy, and because 
I an not at liberty to use real names in relating 
the following little actual occurrence. 

Onr lieutenant of marines was named John 
Peabody, or, at least, so I name him. He was 
a noble-hearted follow, and one of the very fow 
of our naval officers who have sprung from poor 
parentage and groped their own way up through 
hard work to manhood. He was a tali, straight 
man, and looked every inch the soldier. He had 
Mack eyes and his beard and moustache were so 
beautifully black and neat that the captain allow¬ 
ed him to wear them. The soldier looked at 
home in them, but our old captain (JBolton—-he’s 
dead now, poor fellow,) would not let a sailor 
come on deck with such appendages. The whis¬ 
kers for them must be bounded by a line from 
the bottom of the ear. 

Peabody was a jolly fellow, but always a gen- 
tieman. In his dress, especially when on shore, 
he was most fastidious, and his handsome uni¬ 
form was of the nicest cut, fit and fetish. 

“ Mr. Peabody,” said old Joe, the landlord of 
about the only decent hotel in Mahon, as a party 
of our officers were ooUected in the saloon, “ you 
don’t forget that you owe me a little sum.” 

“ One —owe you f* uttered the lieutenant of 
marines, opening his eyes in emprise. 

“ O, I didn’t mean to ask you for it 5Fa» no. 
Take your time, Mr. Peabody, I only mention¬ 
ed it” 

“ Only mentioned it? But what do you 
mean 1” persisted Peabody. 

15 


“Nothing, nothing,” maned Joe, somewhat 
perplexed, for he evidently thought the officer 
only objected to having been donned hi the pres¬ 
ence of his companions. 

“ But you must mean something. What is 
it % Out with it old follow. Bo I owe you any¬ 
thing?” 

“Don’t yen one me?” the best asked, now 
pooled in tom. 

“ Not to my knowledge.” 

“Bat,” stammered rid Jbe, “you,have had 
nearly twenty dollars charged here.” 

“Web, go on. What was it for?” 

“Why, for drink, mostly; for wine, opera 
tickets, and suppers.” 

“ W-h-e-w! Well, that goes a little ahead of 
my time, old chap,” the lieutenant uttered. 
“ Per the tore of mercy, when did I have all 
this?” 

Joe opened his book and pointed to the ac¬ 
count. There h was, in black and white: 

Mb. John Peabody— Lieutenant , Dr. 

To 5 glasses and four bottles, . $4,50 

“ 4 opera tickets and 4 bottles, . 6,00 

“ 14 glasses and 7 bottles, . . 9,00 

And so the account wont on. Peabody read it 
over. He conld not swear that he had not been 
on shore on those days, though he could swear 
that he had not had those things there set down. 

“ My dear pitcher of brass,” he at length utter¬ 
ed, “ do you mean to say that I have had those 
things ?” 

“ But do you mean to say that you have not?” 

“ Of course I have not.” 

Old Joe was posed. He dared not get angry 
with such customers, and yet he hated to be thus 
imposed upon. At length he got a chance to 
speak with our first lieutenant (Charles Gordon 
Hunter. He died only a short time since, in 
New York. He was a good sailor; a noble- 
hearted man; beloved by all the good men ofhis 
ship; but his own worst enemy. God rest his 
soul now). 

“ Mr. Hunter, what does the lieutenant of ma¬ 
rines mean ?” the host asked. 

“ But did he really have those things ?” Hun¬ 
ter asked. 

“ Why, most surely he did. But,” and here 
Joe lowered his voice to a whisper, “he was 
pretty well done up when he did it. He always 
pays when he’s sober.” 

“ Ah,” uttered Charley, with a merry twinkle 
Of the eye, “then he does tip a little too much 
when we aint here, eh ?” 

“ Why, yes. He has been here pretty badly 
off. Twice I have had to put him to bed, but I 
have never charged bfm for that.” 
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“ Ho, ho; now I understand. Keep mum, Joe, 
and I’ll bring him around. He’s good when he 
knows the troth. Til break it to him.” 

As soon as possible, Hooter communicated to 
the rest of the officers what he had learned touch¬ 
ing Peabody’s habits when on shore alone. It 
was “ not® ” for them. The lieutenant of marines 
was very severe to hie s t ri c tu res upon the habits 
of those officers who got a little “ over the bay” 
sometimes, and now they had a chance to pay 
him off; bat they said nothing until after they 
had gone on board. 

The table was set in the ward-room, and the 
lieutenants had set down to supper. Hunter led 
off by a remark about the strange account which 
old Joe bad found upon his book. 

“ Why, perdition seise his old cabin, where did 
he get those reckonings ?" Peabody ottered, 
earnestly. “ Do yon believe the old rat would 
really try to fleece a fellow like that?” 

“ I guess not,” returned Hunter. “ Don’t yon 
think it possible that you might have had those 
things set down when you have been a little 
over? ’ 

“ Over f over what?” 

“ Why, over the bay; a little the worse for 
inward dampness.” 

“Do you mean drunk?” 

“ Why, it’s what some folks vulgarly call 
drunk.” 

Peabody thought at first that they were only 
joking him; but ere long he was sure they were 
in earnest. 

“ Ho, ho—’twont go- down, Peabody. Now 
own up. Haven’t yon done it when yon’ve been 
alone, eh?” 

“ No, I have not.” 

But the others wouldn't believe him; and from 
that time the officers only shook their head mys¬ 
teriously when the lieutenant of marines said 
anything against drunkenness. 

When he next went on shore he steered for 
Old Joe’s at once, and he was charged with in¬ 
dignation to the muzzle. 

“It’s all right; it’s aU right,” the host said, 
dapping his hand upon Peabody’s back. “ I 
made the mistake, so say no more about it.” 

Peabody turned triumphantly to Hunter and 
Dod, who accompanied him, and asked them if 
they were satisfied. They shook their heads, 
laughed, and said, “O, yes.” 

“Say, Joe, how is this?” asked Hunter, as 
soon as he could get an opportunity to speak 
with the host aside. 

“ Why,” returned Joe, “ he came back here 
the other night and explained it all when I open¬ 
ed the subject. He told me never to speak of 


the subject again to the presence of others. That 
is all he objected to, then.” 

After this matters passed on for a month, and 
the only notice taken of the curious incident 
above set down, was an occasional joke from 
some of the officers. At length the ship was to 
sail for Toulon, and the prospect was that she 
would make a long cruise before she returned 
again to Port Mahon. On the afternoon before 
sailing, some of the lieutenants went on shore to 
have a social game of billiards at old Joe’s. The 
games had been played, and the officers had set¬ 
tled up. Old Joe had been watching our lieu¬ 
tenant of marines, eagerly and anxiously, and as 
the latter turned to go away the old Dago caught 
him by the button-hole. 

“Mr. Peabody,” he whispered, “wont you 
settle that account now ?” 

“ Account ?” 

“ Yes, sir. Yon know yon told me yon would, 
I have kept still so far; bat you are going away 
in the morning, and I want my money.” 

“ Want your money ?” cried the excited officer. 
“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Why,” returned Joe, speaking loudly, too, 
while the rest of toe officers gathered round the 
spot, “ here’s your account, run up now to over 
fifty dollars; and you said if I wouldn’t say any¬ 
thing more about it you’d—” 

“Hold! Why, you lying, thieving, cheating, 
rascally old land-shark! Do you mean to in¬ 
sult me ?” 

“ No, no. But, Mr. Peabody, you wont cheat 
me so.” 

The lieutenant of marines made a spring at 
Joe’s threat, and would have throttled him had 
not his companions held him back. 

“ Does he mean to accuse me of cheating him ?” 
gasped Peabody, struggling in toe arms of thoee 
who held him. 

Bat Hunter soon contrived to restore quiet. 
He assured old Joe that all should be settled to 
hie satisfaction. 

“ We’ll watch him narrowly,” be said to too 
host, “ and when we catch him drunk, well ex¬ 
plain the whole matter to him.” 

“ That’ll do,” Joe returned, “ I s’pose he don't 
remember what he does when he’s drank.” 

It was nearly dusk when toe officers went off, 
and Peabody supposed all was settled. On toe 
following morning all hands were called to get 
under weigh. Just as the capstan bore had been 
shipped a shore-boat came alongside, containing 
a man and a woman. The first lieutenant 
asked them what they wanted, and the female re¬ 
turned that toe wanted to see the “ lieutenant oi 
mar-eens.” She was allowed to come on board. 
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She was * p retft gi r i , stoat, fair, and florid, and 
was recognized as the daughter of an old shoe¬ 
maker who. did the making and cobbling for the 
officers. She gazed around the deck a moment, 
and at length her eyes rested upon the poor lieu¬ 
tenant of marines, and with a very energetic step, 
she reached his side. 

“ Ah, Mistare Peabodee, you run off, eh ? You 
no marry me 1 What for you leave me so, eh ?” 

“Fool!” uttered the lieutenant, starting back. 
“ What do you mean by this ?” 

, “ Oho, what I mean, eh ? You make love— 
you say me be your wife—you will marry me 
right away—very quick—you eat, and drink, and 
you sleep in our house—you drink all our best 
wine, and yon no 'spay ’cause you will make me 
your wife, eh 1” 

“Why, you miserable she s&tan, get out of 
this I” 

“ Oho 1 You tell me get out, eh ? You tell 
once—great many times—I be your wife—I be 
wife of the lieutenant of m&r ee s, eh? Now 
yon marry me, else you pay for everything you 
eat, and for all ze wine you drink.” 

“ Good heavens, Hunter!” cried poor Peabody, 
turning to where stood the lieutenant convulsed 
with laughter, “ will you turn this crazy thing 
oat of the ship ?” 

“ Oho 1” exclaimed the wrathful maiden, while 
her great black eyes snapped, “you very easy 
say, tnm me out—but what you mean when 
you say yon many me, eh ?” 

“Marry you, you she devil! Get out of this 
before I throw you overboard!” 

“ O-ho-o-oo,” sobbed the girl, spasmodically, 
“ you break my heart. You lie now to me. You 
did swear you many me—I should be ze wife 
of lieutenant of mar-eens. You lay down when 
you get very drunk, and I hide you away—and 
now you—O-ho-o-o-o!” 

At this juncture old Bolton came out of his 
cabin, sad Hunter cleared the girl out. She was 
indignant, and swore terribly; but she had to 

go- 

Poor Peabody looked like one sent for. But 
he swore that ’twas all moonshine. He said 
there was a conspiracy somewhere to fleece him. 
The officers did not directly dispute him, but their 
looks plainly showed that they had their doubts. 

The old frigate went to Toulon, where she re¬ 
mained three weeks; from thence to Marseilles, 
where she stopped two weeks; then to Genoa, 
and then bad; to Port Mahon. Daring all this 
time, the other officers had watched the lieuten¬ 
ant of marines carefully, but they had not seen 
him out of the way. There was something 
strange. But they resolved still to watch him. 


The old ship cast anchor once more in the no¬ 
ble harbor of Mahon, and one pleasant afternoon 
some of the officers went on shore, and the lieu¬ 
tenant of marines was with them. The first 
place they visited was old Joe’s. 

“Ah, Mister Peabody,” cried old Joe, regard¬ 
ing that officer with surprise, “ where you come 
from?” 

“ Where ?” returned the devoted man. “ Why, 
where should I come from but from the ship ?” 

“But not just now ?” 

“ Yes, just now. I left the ship not half an 
hour ago.” 

“ You say you no been here before to-day ?” 
the host exclaimed. 

“Ask these men,” said Peabody. 

“ He has not been on shore before since we 
came in,” said Mr. Hunter, assuredly. 

“Not yesterday?” asked the host, growing 
more and more puzzled. 

“ Of course not.” 

“ But the lieutenant of marines is eating din¬ 
ner now,” said old Joe. “ My conscience!” 

“ Where ?” asked Peabody and Hunter in one 
breath. 


“ In there,” answered Joe, pointing to the door 
of the eating-room. 

And towards that door the officers started. 
They threw it open, and—sure as the world— 
there sat the exact counterpart of our lieutenant 
of marines! The same uniform—the same tall, 
straight frame—the same black hair, and the 
same beautiful black beard and moustache! 

“Well, my dear friend,” uttered Peabody, 
after he had gazed into the fellow’s face a few 
moments, “ may I ask, who — you—are f ” 

But the fellow did not speak. He stood there, 
trembling from head to foot. 

“ Ah!” cried Hunter, in an enlightened tone, 
“ I think I see it now. My dear son of a gun, 
allow me to relieve you of your false colors!” 

As Hunter thus spoke he placed his hand upon 
the fellow’s fine beard, and with a quick null he 
tore away whiskers and moustache, leaving re¬ 
vealed the well-known features of Mister Dick 
Lanoper, one of the crew of our captain’s gig! 

And so the mystery was solved. In New 
York, Dick had got possession of the uniform of 
a lieutenant of marines, and taking advantage of 
his close resemblance to Peabody, he had obtain¬ 
ed the false beard, and had thus been enabled to 
pass himself off for the veritable lieutenant, by 
which means he had thus far gained good credit, 
and literally lived in clover, as he was on shore 
most of the time, always going when the captain 
went, and generally staying while he stayed. 

“ Well,” uttered Hunter, after they had taken a 
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good look at the culprit, “yon do look very 
much like the man whose name you have so 
freely used; but we shall be under the disagree¬ 
able necessity of clipping your wings a mite. 
Tour ambition overruns your pocket.” 

Of course, old Joe understood the whole mat¬ 
ter now, and in order that the shoemaker's fami¬ 
ly might receive the benefit of the same intelli¬ 
gence, they caused Mr. Dick Laneper to put on 
his beard again, and then they took him to the 
house where lived the afflicted maiden. Miss 
Shoemaker recognised her recreant swahi at 
once, and while the real lieutenant stepped honor¬ 
ably out of the scrape, the false lieutenant receiv¬ 
ed a broadside such as can only come from the 
tongue of an indignant woman. 

Mr. Dick Laneper was caused to pay up all 
bills he had contracted under his assumed title; 
then he was removed from the captain's gig; 
and finally, he was kept on board the ship, there¬ 
after, until his term of service expired. And, 
furthermore, the officers had no more occasion to 
doubt the social integrity of our Lieutenant 
of Marines. 


AN INTERESTING STORY. 

“ Shon, mine shon,” said a worthy German 
father to his heir of ten years, whom he had over¬ 
heard using profane language; “Shon, mine 
schon, come here, and I Till dell von von little 
stories. Now, mine shon, shall it pe a drue 
story, or a makes pelieve ?” 

“ O, a true story, of course,” answered John. 

“ Ferry veil den. Dere vas once a goot, nice 
oldt shentleman (shoost like me), and he had von 
dirty liddle poy (shoost like you). Andt von day 
ho heard him schwearing like a young flilian, as 
he vas. So he vent to aer winkle (comer) and 
took out a cowhides (shoost as I am toing now), 
and he took der dirty liddle plackguard py de 
collar (dis way, you see), and volloped him 
shoost so! And den, mine tear shon, he bull 
his ears dis way, and smack his face dat way, 
and dell him to go mitout his snpper, shoost as 
you vilt do dis eftaing .”—Germantown Eagle . 


STUDYING LATIN. 

The New Era relates the story of a farmer 
whose son had for a long time been ostensibly 
studying Latin in a popular academy. The farmer 
not being satisfied with the course of the young 
hopeful, recalled him from school, and placing 
him by the side of a cart one day, thus addressed 
him: 

“ Now, Joseph, here it a fork and there is a 
heap of manure and a cart; what do you call 
them in Latin ?” 

“ Forkibas, cartibas et manuribus "said Joseph. 

“ Well, now,” said the old man, “ if you don't 
take that forkibas pretty quickibus, and pitch 
that manuribus into that cardbus, I’ll break your 
lazy backibus.” 

Joseph went to woritibus forth withibus. 


“THAT BLESSED HAR.” 


BY CARRIE B. EMERSON. 


h was a great day in Benchley—that on 
which Mtb. Lieutenant Crossman's baby saw the 
light. All Crossman's naval friends spoke of 
firing guns in honor of the occasion; but as 
there was no precedent for the thing, foe project 
died a natural death before night Not so the 
baby. It lived, cried, straggled manfttUy with 
old Mrs. Tarr, the bead nurse, and wrinkled its 
tiny brow when the lieutenant handled ft too 
roughly. 

That baby was a godsend to the house of 
Crossman, where, heretofore, the fly-trap, as 
Mary Howitt exprreses R, had “hung motion¬ 
less on the wall,” and all was In prim, precise 
order, emnlating the holy-stoned decks of the 
sloopof-war iu which the lieutenant had passed 
so much of his life. 

Now, what to name that baby, was the first in¬ 
quiry. Every name in the directory was ex¬ 
amined—names that did well ehough for ordi¬ 
nary cases—but none that seemed suitable for a 
genuine lieutenant's baby; a child whose name 
was to be immortalised, probably, by deeds of 
valor and courage unheard of before. Old Mrs. 
Tarr suggested Washington as a dernier resort. 
The idea was new! and Crossman admitted R 
for a moment; but recalling to Ms mind a poor 
idiot so named, who went by the name of 
“Washy,” he rejected it with disgust Mrs. 
Crossman proposed calling it Madison Jeffer¬ 
son ; but her husband said the time had gone by 
for naming after old presidents, and more than 
that, it sounded too rhyming—too much like old 
Mr. Robinson's family names, given on purpose 
to rhyme: 


“William and Mary, 

Becky and Boy, 

Jehu, Thomas JeOrreon, nod Bbvk^fe Gerry.” 


Everything was suggested, but nothing fixed 
on. It was too important a matter—so that 
“blessed” child remained for ’ weeks without 
even a “ nominis umbra.” 

But the christening was too Important an oc¬ 
casion not to be soon observed, and as the chris¬ 
tening waited upon the name, and could not go 
on without it, something must be decided on; 
and as we often go through the woods and pick 
up a crooked stick at last, the all-important 
name degenerated, after all, into plain Peter. 
Mrs. Crossman happened to tell her husband 
that she had a rich uncle who rejoiced in that 
simple appellation. Peter, henceforth, was ex¬ 
alted tn the lieutenant's ideas, and intertwined 
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with pleasant associations of future wealth and 
grandeur, which, as he was only a poor man, 
looked very bright in the distance. And this is 
suggestive of the fact, that many people are 
condemned to go through life with a miserable 
sort of name attached to them, offending their 
own sensitive feelings and the good taste of the 
community, merely because there is some hoped- 
for Danseaa shower to fell upon it. It is pos¬ 
itively cruel thus to entail the misery of sUch 
names upon the Hesekiahs, Jedidiahs and Pala¬ 
tial*, who try in vain to evoid it by writing the 
obnoxious initial qnly, and taking the convenient 
middle name, which, after all, does not effect the 
purpose intended. 

But we are running away from “ that blessed 
baby,” who grew and flourished in spite of his 
name, and arrived at the very respectable age of 
thirteen months, went through the orthodox dis¬ 
eases—teething, whooping-cough and measles— 
and exhibited occasional fits of ill temper and 
obstinacy worthy of the first Peter whose his¬ 
tory was ever recorded, and in all respects was 
like other blessed babies. 

The lieutenant had a great idea of instructing 
the boy, even at this early age, in naval tactics— 
which attempt of course failed; as, notwithstand¬ 
ing little Peter was the son of a naval officer, his 
tender age might seem to preclude him from 
having any very definite conception of the duties 
demanded of him. 

People do seem to act differently with an only 
child from those who have many—end Mrs. 
Grossman herself did not always exhibit that 
tact and good sense in regard to the child that 
one might have expected from her usual habits. 
Peter, being the hole representative of the fam¬ 
ily, was suffered to be also the sole recipient of 
all the cakes, candy and sweetmeats which gen¬ 
erally suffice for a whole family. 

Neighbors and friends shook their heads over 
little Peter's future, as visions of the disastrous 
fate of M only children ” came up to their recol¬ 
lection. Peter was destined to disappoint all 
their predictions. He grew up gentle, manly, 
handsome and intelligent What more could he 
be ? good ? yes, and good too. He was good to 
his parent^ good to the poor, and good to the 
unhappy wherever he found them. 

At the age of twenty-one he actually did come 
into possession of the estate belonging to his 
ancle, so long coveted for Peter, and his first act 
was to buy for his parents what they never had 
before—a permanent, comfortable home. Every¬ 
thing which the truly English word comfort em¬ 
braces in its wide arms, he gathered for them in 
that pleasant abode. AM better still, he lived 


with them himself. It was beautiful to see the 
love which Peter showed for the two beings who 
made his little world. 

Choosing the profession of a physician, rather 
than that which his father had marked out for 
him—for the lieutenant thought that everything 
good or great must centre in the navy—the old 
officer consoled himself that Peter might yet be¬ 
come a naval surgeon. 

“ Dr. Peter Crossman does not sound very * 
bad,” the mother thought; “ and then, 0, Pe¬ 
ter,” she said, “ how beautiful to think that your 
homely name procured for us this delightful 
home!” And the good lady wept tears of grat¬ 
ified pride and love. 

And sorely Doctor Croasman was a son, of 
whom any mother might be proud. Contrasted 
with the shrunken form of the lieutenant, who 
was small and spare, his son seemed to expand 
into such generous proportions, that they who 
loved him felt a sort of protection in his physical 
strength and overshadowing presence. The sick 
felt that he was powerful enough to raise them— 
so much more powerful than little Doctor Den- 
net, who bustled about in a sick room, skipping 
here and there with his little dancing-master's 
feet! 

Yes, Peter's physique did wonders for him; 
and his inner qualities were worthy of the casket. 
He could draw the most timid children to him by 
justahowing one of his magnificent smiles; and 
old, gouty men, who had u pshawed” and 
“ pished " at little Doctor Dennet for years, were 
quite respectful to the noble figure that walked 
in with such a majesty, and gave his orders with 
a sort of commanding gentleness that the most 
choleric patient dared not disobey. 

“Dr. Peter Crossman,” said his mother one 
day, as she laid her hand caressingly on the 
wealth of wavy brown hair that shadowed with¬ 
out concealing his fine forehead; “ I think—” 

"Call me Peter, dear mother! The name 
does not repulse me from your lips.” 

u Peter, then—my own darling Peter, .as I 
used to caU you, I have been t h in k ing lately how 
selfish—how unutterably selfish we are, to live 
on with you after this fashion and never seem to 
think that at your age, and with your advan¬ 
tages, yon need different society and a more 
cheerful and younger set about you than your 
old father and mother! I do believe that you 
will not get married just because you think we 
should feel hurt, or that we should feel lonely 
without you. And indeed we should be lonely, 
dearest, but that should not hinder you from 
makiBg a pleasant home for yourself) and the 
nearer to us, the better.” 
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“THAT BLESSED BABY." 


“ Well, dear mother, have you fixed upon any 
one to share this pleasant home which you have 
contrived for me ?" 

" Whoever you may love, Peter, will be loved 
by me. I shall make no choice for you. I 
should be very fastidious in a wife for yon. I 
am afraid I should hardly think any one good 
enough." 

“ Now, mother, you do set me high. I am 
glad that the young ladies do not hear your ex¬ 
aggerated praises of me. Well, if you cannot 
choose me a wife, I must wait until I can find 
one whom I think good enough. I am going to 
Mrs. Thornton's, mother; the little girl is sick, 
and I promised to look in this afternoon." 

“ Afternoon! why, is she so ill as that, my 
sob ? I thought you never called on patients 
except in the morning, unless in dangerous 
cases." 

“ No—that is—well, she has had a bad cold, 
and—feverish—yes—decidedly there was a fe¬ 
verish tendency last night, I am sure." 

Mrs. Crossman looked up to the large, health¬ 
ful-looking being who stood there, seeming to 
fill the room with his life giving presence, and 
wondered what made him stammer so about a 
child's illness. He was usually quite clear and 
decided, she thought, in regard to his patients; 
and she began to think that little Fannie Thorn¬ 
ton must be dangerously sick indeed. She saw, 
as he dropped his gloved hand from his face that 
there was a deeper glow than usual on that clear, 
calm face. She could not make it out, but she 
feared that he had a difficult case, and that for 
once, he did not quite understand it. He would 
not call in Dr. Dennet, she was quite sure, for 
she did not believe that the little mincing, am¬ 
bling, bowing doctor could “ hold a candle" to 
the man who stood before her. She knew, too, 
that a belief in Dr. Dennet's skill was not writ¬ 
ten in her son’s creed. A little baffled by his 
manner, she allowed him to depart without ques¬ 
tioning. 

And how do yon think the doctor sped on his 
errand to the side child's bed! As he entered 
Mrs. Thornton's parlor, little Fannie called 
playfully to him from the sofa, where she lay 
wrapped in a shawl: 

“ I am all well, doctor! I sha'n't take any of 
your medicine again. Mother says I need not" 

“Where is your mother, butterfly? What 
does she know about medicine ? You shall lie 
there a week longer. I wont have any inter¬ 
ference with my practice. Where is your abom¬ 
inable mother ?" 

“ Gone out. I am well enough, you see, and 
I made her go out for me. I wanted something 


nice. You need not shake your head, Dr. 
Crossman; you are not going to keep me on 
water gruel any longer. Fannie Thornton is 
going to have supper to-night —reed supper. If 
you don't believe it, you may stay and see her." 

“ You shall not have a morsel, little owl T* 

“Owl, yourself? Come, Dr. Crossman, you 
are not going to treat me like a little child. I 
am ten yean old to-morrow, and mother says I 
am getting to be a great girl; and you need not 
think I am going to be starved 1" 

The child by this time had crept from the sofa 
to the doctor's arms, in which he enclosed her 
little figure, shawl and all, and sat rocking her, 
with her head on his shoulder, when Mrs. Thorn¬ 
ton came back. 

“ A very pretty tableau 1" she said, as she 
saw Fannie perched up with the doctor. 

“ A pretty nurse you are t" said he. “Is this 
the way you take care of my patients ? This 
child has been raving ever since I have been 
here. She demands food, and is decidedly in a 
state of high and unmanageable—" 

“ Don't believe him, mother! He has been 
abusing me, on account of the water gruel." 

Soon, however, the child, weak and weary 
from illness, foil into a deep sleep, and the doc¬ 
tor laid her again on the couch. 

u Mrs. Thornton," said he—it was quite dusk 
in the room now, for the windows had been 
shaded for Fannie's eyes—“ Mrs. Thornton, my 
good mother suggested to me this very day that 
I ought to think of giving her a daughter. I 
invited her to select one for me, to suit herself, 
but she declined the task. I wish you would be 
more obliging, and tell me if yon know any one 
who would accept a man Eke myself." 

Mrs. Thornton blushed. “Indeed, I do not 
know any one whom I think would be good 
enough for you, Dr. Crossman. I am unac¬ 
quainted with many young ladies here, and those 
whom I know are scarcely competent to take 
charge of a physician's house." 

“ Will you tell me, Mrs. Thornton, what you 
would consider would be required in a lady, to 
take charge of such a house as I should proba¬ 
bly have ?" 

“ That is a question that requires a good deal 
of consideration. Besides, I do not think my¬ 
self competent to judge of all that you would 
require." 

Duskier grew the room, and sounder slept lit¬ 
tle Fannie; and before Mrs. Thornton was 
aware, her hand was enclosed hi another, and a 
voice whispered: 

“ Then yon must take me yourself, for I must 
obey my mother, jpga 
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The imprisoned hind trembled, tad then a 
low, sweet voice said, “I will;" and that was 
Che way in which Dr. Peter Crossman won his 
bride. 

“ Well, mother, I have obeyed yon. I am 
going to bring yon a daughter very soon. 0 

“ What do you mean, Peter ?" 

“ Just what I say, mother. I told yon I 
would, and I did as 1 said I would-—asked some 
one to marry me.” 

“ But who—who f” 

“Ah, mother, there is the point 1 I am al¬ 
most afraid to tell yon. You need not guess 
any of the young girls whom you know. I 
would not have them. 0 

“ Well, my son, I will wait just five minutes 
for yon to tell me who she is. If you don't tell 
me then, I will not take any notice of her for a 
month." 

“Wicked mother-in-law! Well, I will tell 
yon. It is the widow of my dear friend, James 
Thornton. 0 

“Mrs. Thornton 1 Why, Peter, she mnst be 
too old for you 1° 

“ Three years and eleven months old when I 
was born, mother, and I have made up my mind 
to oder those years and months to her acceptance. 
She is welcome to them, if she will but have 
me. Don't you like her, mother!" 

“As I have never looked at her in the light’of 
your wife, Peter, I cannot give you an answer. 
Had you asked me before I knew this, I should 
have said that she was ‘ altogether lovely.' Her 
character, her sufferings, her manners, and the 
beautiful soul that looks out from her eyes, have 
all had their influence upon me. Seen as your 
wife, I shall have to take another view before I 
decide." 

“No, mother, look at her straight with your 
own honest eyes. Do not borrow spectacles— 
they will deceive you. She is most truly a 
woman] not an angel; and I don't want an an¬ 
gel, mother. It will be enough for me that she 
is a woman—‘not too bright or good* for me, 
but true, affectionate, and loving toe in spite of 
those faults which my indulgent mother never 
sees, but which she, as my wife, will see and 
forgive.” 

“ Well, my son—" 

“ Well, mother, you are not yet reconciled, I 
fear. Speak out, and let me know all your 
doubts." 

“ Her child—" * 

“ Her child is an additional inducement. A 
pretty, sprightly, interesting child, like little Fan 
Thornton, cannot be any bar tP the happiness of 
a man like Peter Croesman, who loves children, 


and who has passed his fortieth year without 
linking to himself any of the sweet ties of life, 
except those which nature kindly gave him. 
Why, mother, you do not reflect that your son 
is already felling into the sere and yellow leaf. 
Getting to be an old man, mother! If you did 
not look so young and pretty and delicate, I 
should not stand any chance to be thought a 
young man ; but you know that in company, I 
take every opportunity of calling you mother, at 
the top of my voice. Didn’t I see Miss Ara- 
minta Johnson smile behind her fen the other 
evening at the Hallets, when I waited on you ? 
Your Mechlin lace and gray satin made you look 
young enough to be my wife." 

“ Foolish Peter! trying by flattery to get his 
mama's consent to be married to another old 
lady. Well, as you are of age, I think you must 
even suit yourself. Do you bring her here 1" 

“Assuredly. I shall have then only four be¬ 
ings whom I wish to live with, and they mnst all 
be under one roof. Besides, mother, you and I 
could not do without each other, and it will not 
be long before you will say that you cannot live 
without my wife. Hard word to learn at forty, 
mother 1" 

The old lieutenant pat on his most polite man¬ 
ner to the widow, and welcomed little Fan as his 
playfellow. History does not record any of the 
usual difficulties which attend the bringing to¬ 
gether of two families into one house, in the case 
of Dr. Crossman's. On the contrary, it is pleas¬ 
ant to state that life seems passing away for 
them in a very serene and peaceful way. Am the 
two old people are descending gently into the 
valley, their way is cheered and lighted by the 
beautiful attentions of her who came to them in 
the place of the daughter who, like Betsey 
Trotwood's niece, never was born; and in the 
lovely boy whose golden curls mingle with their 
silver locks, and whom they loved with all the 
proverbial affection of grandparents, they fon^d 
anew their “ blessed baby." 


A GOOD STORY. 

It is said of a gentleman in this city, that he 
has a passion for the purchase of second-hand 
furniture at auction, ana that in making “ good 
bargains " he has filled the house with antiquated 
and almost useless articles. Upon one oocaskm, 
his wife took the responsibility, without consult¬ 
ing or apprizing her husband, to have a porton 
of the least useful truck removed to an auction 
room. Great was her dismay, and extreme her 
astonishment, when on the evening of the day of 
sale, a majority of the articles came back to the 
house. The husband had stumbled into the 
auction room, and, not knowing his own farni- 
ture, had purchased it at better bargains than at 
the first.—Boston Trantcript . 
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Be gentle with woman, our heart of hearts, 

Who loreth ns even while lfife departs; 

0, oall her not fickle, nor fklse, nor rain, 

0, touch not so tender a heart with pain. 

What woman, the treasure, the gem, the flower, 
The star that is bright in the wildest hour, 

The bird that comes ringing to our stern breast, 
O, should we not teeth it to lone its nest. 

Oome, then, let ns tow that they all axe feir, 

Let ns shout of their virtues to earth and afar; 

Let us soothe them and guard them, and so repay 
The love that they lend fas onr darkest day. 

0, value their gifts beyond gifts of gold, 

All you of the sterner and coarser mould; 

And learn that their love, amidst toil and strife, 
Is the spirit that oaimeth and qufcteth life. 


A NIGHT UP COUNTRY IN CHINA. 


BY nutDBUCK W. SAUXDXBS. 


Ths natural strength and elasticity of my 
constitution having enabled me to triumph over 
and rise superior to the combined attack of a 
typhus fever and two physicians, I decided to 
leave my comfortable quarters on shore and 
once more “pitch my moving tent” onboard 
the ship. We had been laying at the anchorage 
below Canton, waiting for our cargo, something 
more than four months, daring which time 
everything that ft was possible to do in port, in 
the way of repairs, had been completed. The 
greater part of the crew forward, having become 
tired of inactivity, had deserted; and at the time 
of my return to the ship, there were, besides the 
three or four hands in the forecastle, only the 
first and second mates on board, the captain only 
making a flying visit to his ship at intervals of 
from four to six days. 

Our “after guard” consisted of the chief 
mate, a great Dutchman from Hamburg, with 
rousing yellow whiskers and an ever present 
laugh of the most surprising dimensions. He 
had sailed for many years in the American ser¬ 
vice^ So that his English was unexceptionable— 
that is to say, he could master everything but the 
letter “ j,” which no Dutchman ever can pro¬ 
nounce, always using “y” in its place; as, for 
instance, his name being John Johnson, he 
would inform you that it was Yohn Yohnson, 
whereupon our second mate—a jolly son of 
Erin, with no end of mischief—would with a sly 
■look finish out the sentence by saying something 
to the effect that “ Yohnny Yohnson, mit ter 


jailer yacfeet, jumped over the yibboom into the 
yolly boat ”-*-a proceeding which always resulted 
in a vigorous scuffle. These two, together with 
myself—a slab-sided Yankee—formed a g roup 
which Rory, our second mate, would have de¬ 
scribed to you as “a bunch of corns diwnis.” 

It was late in the afternoon when I came on 
board, and having finished our supper, we seated 
ourselves comfortably under the quarter-desk 
awning, to enjoy the cool breeae and the beau¬ 
tiful sunset. Around us lay moored a hundred 
ships of all nations, English, French, Dutch, 
Portuguese, American, Siamese—in feet, a rep¬ 
resentative of every nation that boasts any com¬ 
merce whatever. On one side, were vast rite 
swamps of waving green; on the other, die vil¬ 
lage of Whampoa with its frail-looking bamboo 
houses, its swarms of boats with their screaming, 
chattering population, forming an aquatic city. 
In front, towards Canton, vast lumbering hulks 
of war junks encumbered the stream, while in 
and out among them, gay-looking mandarin 
barges, with sounding gongs and volleys of India 
crackers, swept swiftly on, impelled by thsfar 
multitudinous oars. In the distance was a som¬ 
bre-looking brown fort, and still farther, a tall 
and graceful pagoda rising up against the dear 
sky. Behind us stretched the broad river, look¬ 
ing warm and rosy in the level rays of the sui¬ 
ting sun, while the peculiar-looking eastern 
trees-—a great deal of trunk and a scarcity of 
foliage—such as I had seen in pictures of trop¬ 
ical scenery in my boyhood, gave me a far away 
feeing, such as I had not experienced for years. 

We were all somewhat affected by the beauty 
of the scene, and remained quietly smoking our 
cigars until the sun descended below the horizon 
and the full-orbed moon arose to flood the land¬ 
scape with her silvery light. 

“ A delightful evening this 1” said Rory, toss¬ 
ing his cigar over the rail and supplying its 
place with a corpulent “ cud ” of tobacco. 

“ Yes, yust such as I have seen hundreds of, 
on the Elbe,” responded Johnson, who had evi¬ 
dently been thinking of home. 

“ O, get ont of that, now,” responded Rory, 
petulantly; “ there’s no such scaaery in Holland 
—it bates the Lippy, aven. But I say, sailors, 
what are we going to do for amusement ? There's 
no use of sticking so close to the old boot—for 
all the world like a sick monkey to a lee back¬ 
stay. What do you say to taking a tramp up 
the country to-morrow—jilst to see what it’s 
like?” 

“ 'Tie a go; the undersigned agrees to that in 
a minute,” replied Johnson, who had somehow 
got into a way of speaking of himself as though 
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ha were drawing op a memorial. “What do 
yo« eay to it, Yohnathan 1" he continued, ad¬ 
dressing himself to me. 

44 O, I’m resigned to anything.’' 

44 Talk enough lor the boarders!" qj affiliated 
Bory, as he 44 executed" a sailor’s hornpipe mi 
the top of the ben-coop. “Let's turn in, then, 
and gat some sleep ahead, eo as to be ready for 
an fearly start." 

This latter proposition struck ns favorably, as 
had the former ; so selecting a soft spot on the 
dedk, we severally kept a bright look-out for the 
daoway god. Now any one who has lain any 
time at Whampoa anchorage, knows very well 
why we chose die deck for oar coudh, in prefer¬ 
ence to our snog State-rooms below; but as it is 
very possible there may be one, or oven more of 
my readers, who have not pasted a summer at 
that popular resort, I may as well mention for 
their especial benefit that, aside from, the suffo¬ 
cating heat, which is some, the place abounds 
with the biggest, ugliest, noisiest, stripad-kgged- 
ost and venomousest shooters, that can be found 
anywhere between your own residence and fourth 
of July. I do not wish to be understood as say¬ 
ing that we escaped them altogether by sleeping 
on deck—far from it; they were plentiful enough 
anywhere, in all conscience—bot upon repeated 
trials, we had found that by pasting the night in 
that position, we came off with some thirteen or 
fourteen less bites in the morning than if we 
had slept below. 

Being much fatigued with the exertions of the 
day, I speedily foil into a dose, and had just ar¬ 
rived at that state in which a multitude of ideas 
get mixe{l up m inextricable confusion, without 
the proprietor of the aforesaid ideas caring a 
snap whether they get disentangled or not, when 
I was aroused by a kicking, snorting, slapping, 
and a sound of muffled cursing from Bory, who 
Was engaged in a skirmish with his tormentors. 

M Say, Jack—did they have any skeeters up 
where you’ve beenl" he exclaimed, with a 
sounding slap at an invisible foe. 

44 M—m—m," I granted in reply, not being a 
mite too well pleased at being roused; and in a 
moment more I was in a pleasant dream of home. 

44 And didn't you suffer aright wid 'em, being 
tick f" he inquired it* a strong voice, again in¬ 
terrupting my slumbers and knocking my pleas¬ 
ant dream all to pieces. 

I was a good deal provoked at bring rims un¬ 
ceremoniously deprived of my test, hut as the 
question was a kind one, I could not well avoid 
answering; so I growled in no very pleasant 
tone, “No, no, we had mosquito nets." 

44 nets 1 nets for skeeters! holy sailor 1 nets 1" 


I heard him mutter to himself in a tone beto¬ 
kening intense amusement, and again I dropped 
off to the lend of nod; but my sojourn in that 
delightful clilne was to be of short duration, for 
another volley of slaps roused me sufficiently to 
bear his melodious voice asking in a more than 
doubtftd tone: “D'ye mane to tell me. that up 
(here away, where you've been, they have nets 
to scoop up skeeters like you would minims ?" 

“Where've yen been to all your lift, you 
double-headed paddy, not to know what a skee- 
ter net is f "* interposed Johnson from behind his 
yellow whiskers; end the last I remember hear¬ 
ing, he was describing the use of a mosquito 
bar to our wakeful and inquiring friend. 

/ I might have slept a minute and a quarter, 
possibly a minute and three eights, ere I was 
again rendered hadf frantic with anger by Kory's 
bawling out: 

44 Jack, Jack, do you think them akeeter net 
conearns would work here ?" 

44 Yes, yes, yes, of course they would," I re¬ 
turned fiercely, in my most terrific tone. 

“Wat, I'm saying, Jack, wouldn't it be a 
worruld of comfort and convenience to have 'em 
aboard this boat, just now 1” 

44 Why the deuce, Rory, can't you hold your 
tongue and let people sleep 3" 1 exclaimed, now 
thoroughly out of temper. 

“ Sleep, is it ? Can you sleep V* 

“ Yes, of course I can sleep, if you ever give 
me a chance with your eternal gabble !" 

“ Well, well," returned Bory, with an air of 
iojured innocence, 44 if you can sleep with them 
muithering, singing, blood thirsty heathen a- 
screaching about your ears, I don't see why the 
amusing and enlightened conversation of an in¬ 
telligent Christian gentleman should break ye ef 
yer rest; it's mighty quare intirely—” and much 
more to the same effect; hut his eloquence was 
lost upon ass, for when I came to my senses 
again, day was breaking, and tke steward was 
setting the table for an early breakfast 
It would occupy too much space to describe 
how, after despatching our breakfast, we fortified 
ourselves with something good to take, and armed 
oar pockets with sundry silver dollars and other 
smaller twigs of the evil root, in the shape of 
China osth -tight hundred to the dollar. It 
would take too much time to narrate how we 
passed that day—how we wandered through 
orange groves and gorged ourselves on bananas 
fresh from the tree, or shrub, or whatever else 
yea may please to call a stoat plant a dosen foot 
in height£-how we bargained with, and teased 
the Chinamen—how we tickled the pretty China 
giris and eonffilimgnte^jfe^ nAg their good 
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looks—and how they replied to os at great 
length, and with great propriety, no doubt, only 
neither party could understand a word the other 
said. 

Let the disappointed reader, then, suppose 
that it is within an hour of sunset—that we, al¬ 
though homeward bound, are twenty miles from 
the ship, in a somewhat wild and thinly inhab¬ 
ited region, rather tired, very hungry, awful ; 
thirsty, and in a particular hurry to get some¬ 
where, right off. It was rather queer, certainly; 
it must have been the bananas and other fruit 
we had eaten, or possibly the “ something good 
to take/’ that induced ns to prolong our walk to 
such a distance, and to such a late hour. But 
we didn’t mind it much; there had been a good 
big moon the night before, and there was every 
reason to suppose there would be one that night 
—so we trudged along merrily enough, except 
that hunger and thirst would insist upon keeping 
us company. 

" By the powers, sailors!” said Rory, stop¬ 
ping to take a good look about him; “ I wish to 
Moses we could clap an eye on some sort of a 
shanty, in this hathen country, where a chap 
could get a nibble of salt boss, or so, and a gal¬ 
lon or two of beer.” 

- “ The undersigned entertains the opinion that 
he could make short work of a fried Chinaman, 
with plenty of beer and an onion, at this present 
yuncture,” responded Johnson, with a hungry 
look. 

“ Faith, you’re right, boy; there’s something 
about this pagan land that makes a chap feel 
mighty like a cannibal. For my part, I’m ript 
peckish, I could cheerfully make a lunch of my 
respected grandmother, and think nothing of it. 
But what in the name of Saint Troublesome is 
going to come to us now ?” he ejaculated, look¬ 
ing anxiously to windward. 

Taming our eyes in the direction indicated, 
we saw to our dismay that a thick bank of black 
clouds had rolled up above the horizon; and 
even as we looked, ominous looking scud, of 
the same sable hue, was drifting rapidly across 
the heavens. 

“ Here’s a go 1” muttered Johnson, uneasily. 

" H«ne’s another go; I’m off hot fut, to get in 
sight of somewhere before we get the worst of 
it. Itwill be dark as a stock of black cats afore 
long—then we’ll be lost intirelyand suiting 
the action to the word, Rory started.into a brisk 
trot, which we were not slow to imitate, for the 
chance of being compelled to wander about in a 
dark, wet night, was no joke. 

But although we made pretty good time, and 
got over the ground at a very respectable rate. 


we were no match for the storm king. The 
dense black clouds slowly but steadily extended, 
until they completely covered the sky, and the 
great drops began to patter heavily around us, 
rapidly increasing to a perfect deluge—raining as 
it only can rain in a tropical climate. It was as 
if some one had pulled the spile completely oat 
of the reservoir up aloft, and let a continuous 
torrent upon our devoted heads, instead of 
straining it through a sieve, after the usual fash¬ 
ion. It reminded me of what I had read of 
water spouts; and Rory expressed serious ferns 
that, in the promise there should be no more 
any flood to destroy the world, all pagan eon- 
tries, and this one in particular, had been ex¬ 
cepted. By this time, it had become intensely 
dark; but we still kept on in what we judged to 
be tho right direction, until we could no longer 
distinguish each others’ forms, when we came to 
a halt. 

The reader is probably aware that in the 
Celestial Empire, and especially in that portion 
of the “central flowery nation” which m 
chose for our ramble, there are no well-ordered 
and commodious turnpikes for the accommoda¬ 
tion of travellers; neither are there railroads, 
with lightning trains of cars, to annihilate time, 
space, passengers, and the stockholders’ money. 
Consequently, it was folly for ns to keep on, 
when, without anything to guide ns, we might 
be fruitlessly wandering round and round in the 
dark, or worse still, directly in an opposite di- J 
rection from the one we would take; there was S 
nothing for it but to stop where we were. 

u Well, now we have done it,” muttered John¬ 
son ; “ we’re in for an all night job, aqyhow.” 

“ And the shakes and ague,” said Rory. 

“ And the typhus,” I grumbled, thinking of 
my late illness. 

“ And the yungle fever,” chimed in Johnson. 

“ Well, sailors,” said Rory, with a miserable i 
failure of an attempt at cheerfulness, "there ; 
are just two ways we can manage; either coil 
right down here in our native mud, and take it | 
aisy, or stand on our pins and growl about it 
But hello! what’s that, aint it * If there mint a 
light, I’m a Dutchman! Better be born lucky 
than rich! Come along, sailors; darkest time 
of night is just when you can’t see anything, 
as the old adverb saysand he retried away 
with any amount of nonsense in his satisfaction 
at a chance of escape from our predicament. 

The light which he had seen was a feeble 
glimmer, apparently at a considerable distance 
and not steady at that, sometimes disappearing 
for several minutes and shining out again when 
we began to fear we had lost it altogether; but 
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we stumbled along towards it as fast as possible, 
now tumbling head first into a hole full of water, 
now breaking our shins against a rode, while the 
almost smothering rain came down as hard*—no, 
not hard, as easy as ever; it wasn’t hard for il» 
to rain that night. Having followed the light to 
its source, we found it to proceed from the half¬ 
open door of a small bamboo house, such as are 
usually occupied by die poorer classes of the 
Chinese. We were too tired and wet and hun¬ 
gry to stand upon ceremony; so kicking open 
the door, we entered. 

“Hello, heathen! how’s yer health and how 
are your folks V* said Kory, advancing into the 
room and familiarly slapping on the shoulder a 
solitary Chinaman, who was seated at a little 
table sipping a dish of weak tea. 

The “ heathen ” sprang from his seat as though 
it had been red hot, and with a countenance ex¬ 
pressive of surprise and alarm, he faced our 
dripping party and ejaculated the national ex¬ 
clamation, “ hi-yarah,” with that peculiar hes¬ 
itating drawl which in the mouth of one of his 
nation so well expresses surprise and doubt. 

" Well, I reckon they’re all in pretty good 
case; you seem to talk up like it,” continued 
Bory. “ But that aiut the question; the point 
we want to settle is an allfired sharp-pointed ap¬ 
petite. We want something to eat; savey? all 
the same as chow-chow.” 

“Hi-yah!” faltered the Chinaman, making 
an uneasy movement towards the door. 

“No you don’t, my yolly pagan!” said John¬ 
son, dosing the door and placing his back 
against it; “yon don’t quit this mansion rill 
we’ve had sapper for three, and champagne for 
fifty.” 

“ Yes, chow-chow, grub, feed, victuals—pray, 
anything you’re a mind to call it,” said Kory, 
raising his voice higher and higher at every 
word, as though it only required strength of 
lungs to cure the unfortunate celestial of his ig¬ 
norance of the English language. 

The poor fellow’s eyes, which were natually 
set at an angle of forty-five, now became aoso- 
lntely vertical feom bright, and he made another 
attempt to escape. 

“ Come, give ns something to eat, or we’ll eat 
you!” roared Johnson, grabbing him by the 
shoulder and making as if he would bite him, 
snapping his teeth in a particularly ferocious 
manner. “ We are cannibals, we are; or an¬ 
thropophagi, to simplify the word to your be¬ 
nighted intellect.” 

Whether it was that he understood the for¬ 
midable word, or whether Johnson's expressive 
pantomime let him into the secret of our wishes, 


is a question; but without farther words, he 
opened a sort of trap in die floor, and fishing 
out a laige dish of boiled rice and several smaller 
dishes of meat, placed them on the table before 
ns. It wasn’t easy to discover of what species 
of flesh die meat dishes were composed, but we 
were too hungry to be critical. Had we been 
sure of its being dog, cat, rat or any other an¬ 
imal, it would have been all the same at that 
moment, and we fell to earing with a vengeance. 
Watching a fevorable opportunity, the Chinaman 
sprang to the door, opened it and darted out like 
a shot. 

“ Yon might have gone before, if you’d only 
thought to mention it,” spluttered Johnson, with 
his mouth frill of supper, as he looked after the 
flying form of our host. “ I only wish we had 
thought to make the old scalawag give us the 
keys of his wine cellar, if he happens to have each 
an apartment; however, we’ve done better now 
than we’d any right to expect It’s a wonder he 
didn’t stop to get his pay; we’ll have to leave 
riie money on the table. I s’pose it will be all 
the same to him.” And addressing himself 
once more to his supper, nothing was heard for 
some minutes save the splashing of the rain out- 
ii de, and the energetic working of our jaws 
within. 

We had not more than half completed oar 
meal—that is to say, we had not devoured sup¬ 
per enough for more than a dozen men, when 
we were startled by what appeared to be the 
hurried tramp of a multitude of men, mingled 
with an indescribable chattering and gabbling of 
voices. 

“ What the djence is that 9” said Bory, start¬ 
ing to his feet; but before any one could get an 
opportunity to answer his question, a little mil¬ 
lion of stalwort Chinamen, armed with stout 
bamboo clubs, rushed tumultuously into the 
house and commenced a vigorous onslaught 
upon us. 

Bor several minutes we defended ourselves 
valiantly with whatever articles of furniture we 
could lay our claws on; after that, I have only 
a confused recollection of receiving a tremen¬ 
dous whack from a heavy dub on one side of 
my head, which sent me to the floor, quickly 
followed by a rousing kick on the other side of 
my knowledge-box which sent me to my feet 
again, then a vigorous punch in front which 
staggered me up against the wall, and an able 
seaman’s kick that sent me flying through the 
air like a ball. Upon coining to the floor again, 
I found myself near the open door, through 
which I shot, without stopping to shake hands 
or even so much as to say good-by to our hospit- 
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able entertainer. Rory, who had been served in 
yery much the same style as myself, was dose 
at my heels, pnd together we rashed out into the 
storm and darkness, with no end of infuriated 
celestials shouting, screaming and yelling, dose 
n our wake. The last we saw of Johnson, he 
was vigorously defending himself with a table 
leg, with which he was breaking a head at every 
blow, and replying to the execrations of his foes 
with a long string of maledictions in choice 
Dutch, of which he delivered himself with re¬ 
markable fluency. 

I thought at the time, and I still think, that it 
was very cowardly of Rory to mn and leave oar 
shipmate in such a predicament. With me, the 
case was entirely different; although I am nat¬ 
urally as bold and valiant as a lion, and could 
^without doubt have annihilated as many China¬ 
men as could be brought against me, yet what I 
had seen of the row had thoroughly disgusted 
me with such a mode of warfare, and as I have 
constitutional scruples about fighting where 
there is no honor to be gained, it was but natural 
that I should leave just as soon as I could 
make the necessary preparations for travelling. 
With Rory, it was different; having no snch 
scruples, there was no excuse for him—he should 
have stayed and seen it out. I, however, ab¬ 
stained from mentioning anything of fixe kind to 
Rory, for not being accustomed to logical argu¬ 
ments, I might hare failed to convince him of 
the true state of the case, or even my motives 
for stepping out as I did. 

We must have run at a break-neck pace some¬ 
thing more than three miles, before we dodged 
our last pursuer and breathless and panting, 
came to a hah. It had rained as fast as it is 
possible for rain to descend, and been as dark as 
daifcness can be, before we entered the China¬ 
man's house; but now it was twice as dark and 
twice as rainy as before. It was utterly impos¬ 
sible to distinguish any object whatever, and I 
am confident a fish might have swam about in 
tire min, or even gone up to the deads, had he 
felt so disposed. 

44 I’d give-a shMihxg to know where Johnson 
is,” said I, when I had recovered suffietsnt 
breath to enable me to speak. 

"I’d give two and sixpence to know where I 
am myself,” said Bery. “ This comes of tramp¬ 
ing up the country. If I'd had my Way, we’d 
never started on snch a foolish expedition.” 

“ Why, it was yourself that proposed hi” I 
returned, in astonishment. 

“ Well, well, s’pose h was; do give a chap 
something to growl about, can’t ye f Here are 
my two boots just like a pair of force pumps ; 


they are foil of water, and every step I take, it 
squirts clear up to my ears. But hark a bit; we 
must be near the river, by the sound.” 

Bf listening attentively, we could dearly dis¬ 
tinguish the light ringing sound which every one 
most have observed to be produced by the falling 
rain on the smooth surface of any large sheet of 
water, particularly in a calm night—and it was 
powerfully calm that night. 

“ Well, this is lucky 1 We begin to know 
something about our latitude and longitude 
now,” said Rory. “Look sharp, we’re in a 
jetty, to my thinking.” 

At that instant, I felt mysetf falling, and 
only stopped to bring up at some considerable 
distance under the surface of the river. Strag¬ 
gling to the top, I relieved myself as speedily as 
possible from the feeling of strangulation occa¬ 
sioned by the unexpected plunge, and called out: 

“ Rory, where are yon, my boy ?” 

“ Where am I, is it 1 In the drink, to be 
sure; where d’ye s’spoee ? and by the powers of 
mud, I’m not so dear bat we’ve .made a good 
exchange of it, halving that it came a tittle sud¬ 
den like. We are saftinly drier here, than we 
should be on Shore in the confounded rain. But 
we can’t stay here all night. So let’s put for tire 
shore, if we can fold it. Can you lay hold of 
anything solid, convenient to ye ?” 

I had been unsuccessfolly pawing about, mace 
I came to the surface, in hope of getting hold of 
some of the piles of the jetty from which we had 
fallen, and 1 replied: “ I can’t fed anything 
What the deuce are we to do, Bory V* 

44 That’s a question of your own asking, my 
boy. If we had the tools to navigate with, I 
should advise to crowd sail for Boston; we are 
as likely to fetch there, as any other port. Bnt 
mayhap that would be too long a swim for ye, as 
you are in a feeble state of health, so let's tty 
another way; swim straight ahead from where 
yon are now, mid keep jabbering all the time, ao 
that I can take just tire opposite direction, by tire 
scnukl of your voice, and if we aint swimming 
up mid down stream, we must fetch up some¬ 
where between now and morning.” 

This plan was adopted and followed, until the 
distance between us became so great that I could 
scarody distinguish Borer’s voice. Suddenly ha 
ceased his jabbering, azgra splashing ensued. 

“Have you found attiring, Rory!” 

“ Yes,” was the welcome reply. 

“ What is h tike ?” l eaked, swimming in the 
direction of his voice. 

“ I dnnno—boat, I reckon. Yes, H is a boat, 
and I’m aboard of it, Cosre on.” 

“Arethere any Chinamen in it?” I asked. 
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foeEng a strong distaste for maktog my new ac¬ 
quaintances just at thart time. 

•'Hold on till I daw found a bit and I can tell 
you better;" and an interval of sitonoe enstfed. 

" What say, are there any Chinamen aboard ?" 
1 screamed again, Impatient of the delay. 

“No, come along, don't be frightened." 

I was shortly alongside, and clambering over 
die gtniwale, found myself in one of die ordi¬ 
nary, open Chinese lighter boats, over the after 
end of which was a sntall bamboo roof, where I 
found Rory snugly coiled away, and where I 
soon seated myself beside him. The pouring 
rain, which still continued with unabated vio¬ 
lence, had filled the boat something more than 
half frill, so that in setting down under the roof, 
although sheltered from the rain, we were up to 
our waists in water. 

It would have been a comical sight—had a 
sight been possible in that Egyptian darkness— 
to have seen us sitting there, soaked through, 
bareheaded and barefooted and half submerged, 
ms we filled and emptied boots full o^water 
through the IoQg, dark hours. While thus oc¬ 
cupied, we heard a sound from the shore. 

“ Chinamen, by thunder ! n cried Rory, and we 
Bstened anxiously; but oui; fears were speedily 
dissipated by a volley of Dutch oaths. 

It was Johnson, undoubtedly, but whether 
alone, or a prisoner to the Chinamen, we of 
course had no means of knowing. In the event 
of the latter being the case, it was better to re¬ 
main silent; but compassion for our shipmate 
induced us to venture a low whistle. It was 
immedifrtely returned. 

that yon, Johnson ?" hailed Rory. 

“ The undersigned entertains the opinion that 
it isn't anybody else, only there's less of him by 
about forty or fifty teeth than there was a while 
ago. Where have ye stowed yourselves ?" 

I was about to caution Johnson about die 
river, when Rory, enjoining silence, called out: 

u Only out here a few steps, come right along." 

A few steps, a heavy souse, and an angry 
s p l ut terin g and swearing soon followed. 

“Ton don't mean to say you are overboard T" 
said Rory, with feigned surprise; “what a pity 
to wet your dothefe, to be sure!" 

“ Pretty fellows, aintyou, to step out and leave 
a chap? You should have stayed and seen it 
out," Mrid Johnson, as he climbed over the side. 

M How the deuce did you manage to get away 
from the cutthroats ?" I asked. 

| “How did I get away? I made diem run, 

! every mother's son of 'em." 

“Did you indeed, new? do tell ns; which 
! way <Rd they ran?" sufced Rory. 


| “ 0, never mind which way; I made ’em ran, 

and that's enough. Have either of you any idea 
what time of night it is ? Fit's before twelve, 
the tide is running out, and would take us away 
from the ship; but if it's past midnight, the cur¬ 
rent would set us right up towards Whampoa, if 
we were to cut the painter." 

“ My chr on ometer has rundown," said Rory. 
“ It may be ten at night, or three hi the morn¬ 
ing, for me. AH I know is, that it has been a 
full month since I left the ship." 

Another half hour removed our doubts upon 
the point, for a faint light began to show in the 
east; so slipping the painter, we made such 
good use of our oars, that by sunrise we were 
alongside our vessel. It was lucky for us that 
we had nothing to do hut sleep that day. 


GOLD DT CALIFORNIA. 

There is gold enough in California to employ 
the labor of centuries, but ft £&n no longer be ob¬ 
tained as formerly. The time has gone past in 
that country for making fortunes by the simple 
pick-axe, spade and pan—by hard labor. Ma¬ 
chinery ana capital are now required for obtain¬ 
ing the royal metal. The character of California 
mining is entirely changed since 1850. Shafts 
have now to be sunk to an immense depth, tun¬ 
nels run for into the mountains, extensive dams 
erected, and fumes carried from rock to rock, 
over deep valleys tgad extensive ravines. All 
this requires capital and combined labor. In Ne¬ 
vada County—an extensive field for quartz min¬ 
ing operations—there are sixteen quartz mills in 
successful operation; five are ran by water, and 
the others by steam and bone power. About 
$2,000,000 are invested in this kind of mining. 
This amount will be doubled in a few yearn, for it 
is proved beyond dispute, that quartz veins are 
not only remunerative but inexhaustible. There 
is. before our country now, fields of gold mining 
of boundless extent, and exhaustless produce; 
therefore, the gold interests of the United States 
are the greatest in the world, with perhaps but 
one exception, those of Australia .—Mining 
Magazine. 


SECRET OF WEALTH. 

Amos and Abbott Lawrence began life poor. 
They determined that the strictest integrity 
should pervade every business transaction until 
their dying hour—and it was so. Among the 
results are theaoeumutation of millions of money, 
the possession of a name for mercantile integ¬ 
rity worth more to them, to their children, to their 
age and nation, than a title to a dukedom; while 
they did, during life, and at death, institute chari¬ 
ties, which will neap sweet blessings on their name 
and memory for ages yet to come.— Transcript. 


Man doubles all the evils of his fate by pon¬ 
dering over them; a scratch becomes a wound, 
a slight an injury, a jest an insult, a small peril a 
great danger; and a slight illness often ends in 
death by brooding appr&enskms. 
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INSPIRATION. 


BT IBBVB MOSUGOS. 

Ye pretty, twin chamob-oWn loves, 

I purchased at Stewart’s last week! 

Command ye my muse, pretty gloves, 
With digits expressive and meek. 

0 say, did ye ken, pretty glovee, 

On amateur’s hands ye would got 

To canter a steed on the roads, 

Or trot a muse balky and slow? 

Ye pretty, twin chamois-skin loves! 

I christen with ink spots your digits; 

Just hear, 0 equestrians, how gloves 
Are magic to banish the fidgets. 

I roamed away off—for they said, 

Tetais tres meeontmt here at home; 

And the while I was absent—muse fled! 
And still she continues to roam. 

Ye pretty, twin chamois skin loves, 

Entice ye the truant jade back! 

8he’ll curvette and dance, but these gloves 
Will soon curb her down to the track. 

Aiyour(Fhtti,je pense que la tern; 

Is paradise At for the loves; 

Dali ennui can’t make me despair, 

While dreaming o’er you, pretty gloves. 

Old Sol has just burst from a cloud, 

The birds sing melodious strain; 

Blithe hope is curvetting so proud, 

My spirits are mounting again! 

t.Bm> rustle of banner unfurling, 

Or rippling of waves on the tea, 

Young leaflets to breeses uncurling, 

Floats music of motion o’er me! 

0, give to me wings! I would sail 
In a spirit-shalp over the foam! 

Mon DUu! if it blows up a gale, 

I pray to be somewhere near home! 

No, no! ’tis a courser, I mean! 

My riding-cap, whip, and my gloves! 

I’ve not had a race yet this spring, 

Ye pretty, twin chamois-skin loves! 


THE BLACK CHARGER. 


BT HARRIET A. DAVISON. 

The incidents I am about to relate happened 
many yean ago in the south of England, in 
Hampshire county. Not many of the inhabitants 
r em ember the story; bat there are one or two 
aged women, who, if questioned, will give an ac¬ 
count like this. The country U so much more 
thickly populated thatl cannot now tell you the ex¬ 
act spot where stood the house of Lord Heatherton, 
but it was a plain, gray, stone house, built in the 
Elizabethan style which we who live in the times 
of the revival of gothic and Italian architecture 


would scarcely have called handsome, though in 
those days it was considered very elegant. The 
house stood upon a hill which sloping very grad¬ 
ual to the south, formed a beautiful lawn belt¬ 
ed with large trees. A few days before the com¬ 
mencement of my story, the household of Lord 
Heatherton had been thrown into great tenor 
and trouble, for he had started upon a favorite 
black horse, Gaylad, to go to visit a friend who 
lived two days* ride distant, and at the end of 
the third day his steed had galloped riderless to 
the door of the stable. The horse was reeking 
with sweat, covered with dust and foam, and the 
very darkest suspicions were entertained that 
some foul deed had been perpetrated, for 
there was the mark of a bloody hand upon the 
saddle, *nd deep stains upon the bridle. The 
old gray-headed Scotch hostler, when Lady Mary, 
Lord Heatherton^ wife, expressed her fears that 
her lord had been thrown, shook his head as he 
replied: 

“ It couldna ha’ been his ain black, lady. Na, 
na, I ken him fu' weel. He wadna do it. % O, 
waor,%aur ha’ happened my ain Jord,” and with 
tears in his eyes he re-entered the stable. 

Every inquiry was made. The friend whom 
Lord Heatherton had gone to see, stated that the 
second day, latd in the afternoon. Lord Heather¬ 
ton had reached his house, where he spent the 
m g ht , and early the next day he had started upon 
his return, apparently in good health and excel¬ 
lent spirits. No; all was mystery. Search 
where they might, no tidings of the missing lord 
could be found, and his wife and son mourned 
for him as one dead. About a week after the 
sudden disappearance of Lord Heatherton, his 
son William, mounted upon Gaylad, the black 
horse, started to go and see the same friend his 
father had visited at the time of his death. It 


was early morning when William started, and he 
travelled slowly along, stopping once to rest 
himself and beast, and wait until a hsavy shower 
passed over. It was towards the dose of the af¬ 
ternoon that he came to a fork in the road, one 
leading to a stragging hamlet and the other 

diverging through a piece of forest. The Octo¬ 
ber sun just then shone bright and warm through 
the douds, and William dedded upon the wood¬ 
ed road. When once beneath the trees, he loosed 
his rein and allowed his steed to walk. Becom¬ 
ing wholly absorbed in hk thoughts, he was sud¬ 
denly aroused by the stopping of his horse, and 
upon looking round was surprised to find that 
Gaylad, usually so trusty and true, had struck 
into foe woods and was standing at the foot of a 
tree. He had hardly time to recover from his 
surprise, when he was yet more astonished by the 
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strange behaviour of his hone who began to 
whinny faintly and tear up the turf with his 
hoofs. For a moment, William Heatherton was 
undecided what course to pursue. Feeling sure 
that some mystery was connected with that spot 
and the horse, he rode back to the road and took 
a side path leading both away from the road and 
the spot, and when once well away from the spot 
he again gave his horse his head, who immedi¬ 
ately dashed through the trees and with unerring 
instinct, reaped the same spot at the foot of the 
great tree and began to tear up the ground with 
his hoofs. Determined to solve the mystery, 
William regained the road, and retraced his 
steps until he reached a little cottage which he 
had remarked standing at the entrance of the 
wood, where he obtained the assistance of an old 
man and his son, and allowing Gaylad to be the 
guide, they reached the spot, where his horse re¬ 
peated his strange behaviour. 

"Please your honor/' said the oldest man, 
“ yer horse knows more than ns. There is 
something underneath the sod the beast wants to 
get at. Shall we dig, sir V 9 

William directed them to proceed, and with 
feverish impatience watched their labors. Not a 
great while had they dug, when they simultane¬ 
ously uttered a cry of horror, and looking, Wil¬ 
liam Heatherton saw the body of his father lying 
in the cavity, with his clothes tom, and a ghastly 
wound in his throat. Sadly they raised him from 
the earth and placed him upon their shoulders, 
the black horse following, perfectly quiet, with 
drooping tail and head. 

“ Sure/' exclaimed the oldest man, “ it's the 
same gentleman who stopped at my house a 
week or more ago and asked for a glass of water, 
and gave my little Molly a bright gold piece; 
and he seemed very much pleased with the child, 
and said he would come back in a day or two, 
aad he never did ; for little Molly, who is lame, 
sir, often asks when the kind gentleman is com¬ 
ing hack." 

William said nothing, though he heard all the 
man said, for he was busy with his own thoughts. 
They had reached the cottage, and the remains 
of Lord Heatherton were borne in and laid on a 
rude pallet. Night was already closing in, and, 
resisting their urgent offers to stay, William, 
after putting a considerable sum of money into 
foe old man's hand, and enjoining upon them 
perfect secrecy,, mounted his horse and rode 
away. He had come to the outskirts of the 
hamlet, and began to think he had better have 
taken up with foe farmer's offer, when he came 
to an inn, before which creaked and hung an old 
sign. Riding up to foe door, William dismount¬ 


ed, and throwing the reins upon the neck of his 
horse, entered the house. The outside door 
opened directly into a large square room; which 
seemed to answer the treble purposes of parlor, 
kitchen and bar-room. Behind the bar stood a 
dark-browed, middle-aged man, who was mixing 
drinks for a few hard-featured, forlorn-looking 
men, who made off as soon as served. Stepping 
up to the bar, William asked for somebody to 
take his hone, for he intended to stay there that 
night. The bar keeper apologized for making 
the gentleman wait, but his hostler was gone, 
and if the gentleman would be so kind as to 
wait until he had finished serving his customers, 
he would take his horse. William went out and 
led the horse into the stable, then returned to 
the bar-room to wait till the man was at leisure. 
The man went out, and after a few minutes re¬ 
turned, looking somewhat pale and excited. 

Please, sir," he said, “ your horse seems very 
vicious, and I dare not touch him. Will you 
please come and see to him ?" 

William rose, rather wondering what freak 
now Gaylad had got into, for he was usually 
perfectly gentle to handle. He entered the sta¬ 
ble and fonnd the horse perfectly quiet, and he 
called to foe inn-keeper, who loitered outside, to 
come in. No sooner did he enter than Gaylad 
began to show signs of the greatest rage and 
fear; he crouched against the side of the stall, 
trembling violently; his eyes dilated and wild, 
ears back and nostrils widely distended. In a 
peremptory tone, William ordered the man to 
approach and take hold of the horse, but upon 
his doing so the horse struck at him furiously 
with hisTore feet, and he fell back. In a quiet 
tone, William spoke of foe horse as having vi¬ 
cious fits sometimes, gave the man permission to 
go into the house, and attended to Gaylad him¬ 
self. In a few minutes he returned to the inn 
and ordered supper, which was served by a slat¬ 
ternly servant girl. 

When he had finished, he stepped up to foe 
bar to pay his bill, and saying that he must go 
farther tonight, handed foe man a crown to 
change. In foe till there was barely two shil¬ 
lings, so foe man drew from under the counter a 
heavy iron box, which he opened, and William, 
who was watching every movement, bent forward 
and saw in the box his father's watch and seals. 

" Villain!" he exclaimed; and before the 
could recover himself, he had sprang over foe 
counter and knocked him down. The wretch 
swore violently and struggled to get free; but 
William was agile and very strong, and he held 
him there. Finding his efforts all in vain, he 
ceased swearing and prayed for mercy. Hear- 
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iag the cries, two slr agg lsw s te ppe d in end help* 
ed William to secure the man. 

“ItVall come of that cursed hone,” groaned 
the man. “ I knowed the devil was in him when 
I tried to catch him in the wood, and he sprang 
away* from me like such a wild thing. IF I 
could have killed him I'dnot have been here.” 

Sadly William returned home with the re¬ 
mains of his father; bat with the bitter pain was 
mingled a feeling of relief that the sad end had 
been discovered. Before the time of trial, the 
inn-keeper was found dead, having strangled 
himself. In after years, when William had won 
for himself a gentle wife, and merry children 
played through the halls, there a fond caress 
was daily given to The Black Charge*. 

I DON’T DANCE. 

A plain unlettered man came from the back 
country, in the State of Alabama, to Tusca¬ 
loosa, and on the Sabbath went early to church. 
He had been accustomed to attend meetings in 
school-houses and private dwellings, where each 
one appropriated to himself the drat seat which 
he found unoccupied. He selected there a con¬ 
venient slip, and awaited patiently the assem¬ 
bling of the congregation. . The services com¬ 
menced. Presently the music of a full-toned or¬ 
gan burst upon his astonished ear; he had never 
heard one before. At the same time the gentle¬ 
man who owned the slip came up the aisle with 
his lady leaning upon his arm. As he ap¬ 
proached the door of the slip, he motioned for 
the countryman to come out, in order to give 
place to the lady. This movement the country¬ 
man did not comprehend; and from the situ¬ 
ation of the gentleman and lady, associated as 
it was in his mind with the music, he immedi¬ 
ately concluded that cotillon, or French contra 
dance, or some other dance was intended^. Rising 
partly from his seat, he said to the gentleman, 
who was still beckoning to him: “ Excuse me, 
sir—excuse me, if you please— I don’t dance /” 
—Tuscaloosa Herald. 


HABIT OP COMPLAINING. 

" How are you, Trepid ? How do you feel ?” 

“ A great deal worse than I was, thank’ee; 
most dead. Pm obliged to you; Pm always worse 
than I was, and I don’t think I was ever any better. 
I'm very sure, anyhow, Pm not going to be any 
better; and for the future you may always know 
I'tn worse, without asking any questions; for the 
question makes me worse, if nothing else does.” 

"Why, Trepid, what's the matter with you?” 

"Nothing, I tell you, in particular, but a great 
deal is the matter with me in general; and that's 
the danger, because we don't know what it is. 
That's what kills people, w hen they can't tell 
what it is; that's whars killing me. My grand- 
fether died of it, and so will I. The doctors 
don't know; they can't tell; they say I'm well 
enough when Pm bad enough, and so there's no 
help. I’m going off some of these dayB right 
after my grandfather, dying of nothing in par¬ 
ticular, but of everjrthing m general. That's 
what finishes our folks.”-— Charcoal Sketches. 


AN EXTBAORDHf JULY MOiY. 

A merchant appeared in the commercial walks 
of Liverpool* where, deep in the mysteries of 
cottom&nd eorn, a constant attender at church, 
a subscriber to local charities, and a giver of 
good dinners, he was much respected. The hos¬ 
pitalities of the house wese gracefully dispensed 
by his niece. But at length it became whispered 
that his speculations were not successful; and it 
was necessary for him to borrow money. This 
he did upon die security of property belonging 
to his niece. A certain amount of seoresy was 
necessary for the sake of his credit,^nd the Liv¬ 
erpool underwriters readily assented; He insur¬ 
ed her life with at least ten different merchants 
or unde rw ri t er s for £2000 each; and the same 
game was again played over. The lady was 
taken ill, the doctor was sent for, and found bar 
in convulsions. A specific was administered, but 
in the course of die night he was again summon¬ 
ed, but arrived too late. Next morning it was 
known all over Liverpool that she had died sud¬ 
denly. The body lay in state, and the merchant 
retained his position, and bore himself with de¬ 
cent dignity under his affliction. He made no 
immediate application for the money and scarce¬ 
ly alluded to it; bat he had selected his victims 
with skill. They were safe and honorable men, 
and he duly received his £20,000. From this pe¬ 
riod he appeared to decline in health, and was 
recommended a change of elimate. He went 
abroad, aad with lum bis alever partner, who 
possessed the wonderful power or simulating 
death, and deceiving the medical men .—Anecdotes 
of Insurance. 


THE LEOPARD’S ATTACK. 

The power of a leopard is wonderful in pro¬ 
portion to his weighs. I have seen a fall-grown 
bull with his neck broken by the leopard who at¬ 
tacked it. It is the popular belief that the effect 
is produced by a blow of the paw. This is not 
the case; it is not simply the blow, but it is the 
combination of the weight, the power, and the 
momentum of the spring which renders the effect 
of a leopard's attack so surprising. Few leop¬ 
ards rash boldly to the attack like a dog; they 
stalk their game and advance crouchingly, mak¬ 
ing use of every object that will cover diem, un¬ 
til they are within a few bounds of their prey. 
Then the immense power of muscle is displayed 
in the concentrated energy of the spring; he 
flies through the air and settles on the throat, 
usually throwing hie own body over the animal, 
while his teeth and claws ere fixed on the neek; 
this is the manner in which the spine of the anir 
mal is broken, by a sadden spring, and not by a 
blow. The Mow from the pawls, nevertheless, 
immensely powerful, and at out stroke will rip 
open a boJloek like a knife; but the after effect* 
ot the wound are still more to be dreaded than 
the force of the blow. There is a peculiar poi¬ 
son in the claw, which it highly dangerous. 
This is eaased by the putrid flesh which they 
are constantly tearing, and which is apt to can— 
gangrene by inoculation.— Eight 1 cars* Wan¬ 
derings in Ceylon. 


It is useless to recommend to people a courts 
which they have not judgment to pursue. 
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THE MAGROL1A. 

BT MBS. X. W. CUBTB. 


Lovely flower, whose beauteous bloom 
mis the air with sweet perfume, 

Dreams of beauty thou hast shad, 

From thy grassy, verdant bed. 

Erst of leaves bereft and sore, 

Rising from cold winter's bier, 

From the snows and frozen rain— 
Mantling all the dreary plain. 

Spring time gave to thee new lift, 

With bright hues and fragrance rift; 
Leaves and heaven-tinted flowers 
Sweetly gild the fleeting hoars. 

Thou wilt ftde—the fl&deless never: 
Flowers immortal bloom forever; 

These ore found where angels dwell, 

And all the flowers of earth excel. 

If our earth Is lovely here, 

How must brighter worlds appear? 

In Immortal verdure drest— 

By no mortal footstep pressed. 

There, all-healing leaflets grow, 

And pure crystal waters flow; 

There, celestial flowerets ftJr 
With their fragrance All the air. 

There, no chilling grasp of death 
Stills the heart or clogB the breath; 
Change may not cope In that bright land 
By the llft-glving sephyr formed; 

There, cherished hopee are realised, 

With the dear ones so fondly prised; 

Yet, brightest dreams of lift can ne’er 
Picture that world so wondrous fair. 


SIM LANGFORD’S CHOICE. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MOBIABTY. 


“ How on airth Sim Langford came to like 
me is more than I ever could tell,” said Mi*. 
Langford, pausing a moment from her work, 
and giving, as it were, a searching glance into 
the peat. 

It was an unsatisfactory one; the great secret 
remained unpenetrated; and her eyes tamed 
again to the meadow, back of the house, where 
her husband was busy with the mowers. He 
had just passed the window, and my involuntary 
expression of admiration—for Simon Langford 
area as fine a specimen of manhood in iff vigor¬ 
ous prime as any one would like to see, and be 
the better afterward for seeing—had aroused the 
old inquiry in her mind to be as yet unanswered. 
In truth, she was not the only one who wondered 
when Simon Langford took for a wife one of the 
smallest and plainest girls in Weston—end Wes¬ 
ton was famous for its pretty girls—who, besides 
16 


the happy consciousness of being cherished by 
him, as only a noble heart knows bow to cherish 
an affectionate and faithful wife, had thb pleas¬ 
ing gratification of being mistress of the finest 
farm in Norfolk county. 

“If I have not a talent for investigation, Mrs. 
Langford^” said I, “I confess a weakness foe 
anything mysterious. Let me hear all about the 
courtship, and we may arrive at some conclu¬ 
sion. Two heads am better than one, they say. 1 ' 

“ The courtship 1 Bless your heart,* child, 
there was no oourtship at all. Or if there was, 
it wasn’t like ail other ones. I don’t mind tellr 
ing yon if yon don’t let Sal know it; for it was 
an orful disappointment to her when Sim mar¬ 
ried me.” 

Sal was a maiden sister of Mrs. Langford, a 
tall, bony woman, with a sour, sallow, discon¬ 
tented looking visage. 

“Ton see,” she.continued, “when Sal was a 
young gal, she was a rale beauty* Tall and 
straight, with as bright an eye and red a cheek 
as you’d see anywhere. There were five sisters 
of ns, and all were pretty excepting me; end 
mother used to say how I was the very picture of 
Aunt Jerushy, who lived and died without ever 
having a feller arter her. Well, Sim came down 
to his ancle’s, when their boy, Nathan Standish, 
went to Bosting, and the first night he came to 
singing-school he began to make up to Sal. She 
was e’en a-most tickled to deth at the notice he 
took on her, and when her old feller, Silas Green, 
came to go home with her, she tossed her head 
with sich a look, and * I’m engaged, sir,’ sez she, 
and taking hold on Sim’s arm, off she walked* 
Poor Silas looked as if all the blood in his body 
dashed right up in his face; and there he stood 
staring arter them, while the gals and the fellers 
snickered right out. Alter that, nothing was 
talked of bat Sim and Sal; and the gals, as 
they alwayB are, were mighty jealous; for Sim 
took the shine out of every feller completely, 
and even my sisters, that were allers good-na¬ 
tured, turned agin her, upd there was nothing 
but snapping and scolding in the house from 
morning till night. I oan’t tell how it was, bat 
‘ there was such a way about that Sim yon could 
not help loving him, and wishing that he cared, 
for yon. He was sich a kan’sum feller; and 
then his voice went through your heart like quk 
sic. Lawr! I used to be all over in a tremble 
whenever he spoke to me. I was no more tjry i 
sixteen when he first came, and if my heart did 
not go right out to meet him, and if he hasn’t 
got it yet, my name aint Mirandy. Whenever 
I Sim was at the house, our gals, to plague Sal, 

| would never go out of the room, but would sit 
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there all dressed out, and hardly let Sim hare a 
chance to talk to her. One night ma'am came 
in, and says Sim, to please her: 

‘“Mrs. Cole/says he, ‘1 don't wonder that 
your gals are so han'sum when I look at you.' 

44 4 Wall/ says ma'am, tickled of course at his 
fine speech, ‘that's mighty kind of you, Mr. 
Langford. The gals are purty good to look at, 
excepting Mirandy. She's the perfect picture of 
Aunt Jerushy, who never had a feller in the 
worfd/ 

“ How unkind in your mother, Mrs. Langford,” 
I exclaimed. 44 Were you not greatly mortified ? 
And before him, too.” 

" Well,” answered the good woman, with that 
charming simplicity that I am certain won for 
her the love of Simon Langford, “ ma'am was 
used to saying it; it came kind of natural to 
her. The gals burst out adaffing, and Sal the 
loudest. Sim colored up. 1 could see that he 
felt for me, but he didn't know what to say. So 
sez I: 

44 ‘Laugh away, gals; 'tis well for ye to have 
me/ 

"‘And why so?' sez Sal, her quick temper 
firing up. 

‘“For the same reason, Sal/ says I, ‘that 
makes dad, when he wants to show off his best 
cows, put that ugly, crooked-backed Millie 
among them—to make them look better for the 
contrast/ 

"‘And you are not ugly or crooked-backed, 
Mirandy/ sez Sim, springing up and catching 
my hand in both of hisn. ‘And if I was a wo¬ 
man, I'd ten thousand times sooner be ugly and 
crooked-backed with a disposition as good as 
yourn, than a beauty with a bad temper/ 

"Lawr! he didn't mean Sal, but she took it 
to herself, for she was rale passionate; and 
bursting right out crying, Bhe flounced out of 
the room. If crooked-backed Millie had broke in 
through the winder, pitched Sim over her head 
and cleared out agin the way she came, he 
couldn't have looked more surprised. 

“ ‘ She thought you meant herself/ sez Becky, j 
giggling; and it was rale mean of her to say 
so, because it let Sim know what a pesky cross 
fifing Sal was. 

"But lawr 1 Sim didn't care, and the next day 
they were as loving as ever. 

" Who should come down but Uncle Thaxter 
soon arfcer this, and when he was going home to 
Boating, he said he'd carry Sal with him to see 
the sights. If Sal wasn't tickled! and off she 
went, promising to be allers thinking of Sim, 
and all that kind of nonsense—cos it is rale non¬ 
sense when folks don't mean it, and Sal, for one, 


didn't. Somehow, Sim never liked the other 
gals; he seed they were all jealous of Sal, sod 
whenever he came to the house to hear about 
her, he allers asked for me. Now when a gal 
cares for a feller, and he likes some one eke, 
she can't dose her heart agin him on that ac¬ 
count. She keeps on loving him, without aay 
hope to be sure, but still loving him, and I aim 
the only one that can tell you that. 'Twas just 
the way with me. I knew as well as I knew my 
A B C's that Sim didn't care the pod of a pea 
for me, but still I couldn't help a-lorring hw. 
One night, sez he, ‘I’m a-going to Boating to¬ 
morrow, Mirandy.' 

" ‘ What on airth is carrying you there f says 
L * To see, Sal?' And if the words didn't stick 
in my throat, and all I could do couldn't keep 
the tears from rushing into my eyes. We were 
standing at the gate, for he came from the sing¬ 
ing school with me. The moonlight was shining 
full on my face, and when I looked np Sim waa 
staring pretty sharp at me. 

" ‘ Here are the gals/ says he. 

"And sure enough, Becky and the rest of the 
gals were coming down the road. 

" * Yes/ sez I, ‘and their fellers with them/ 

‘“Never mind, Mirandy/ sez he, ‘you are 
worth the hull on 'em/ And afore I could my 
a word, he caught me fn his armB, gin me a 
hearty kiss and cleared off across the fields. 

‘“He meant that for Sal,* sez I to myself, 
but somehow, that night, my heart wasn't a sad 
one. 

" About four days arter that, dad was going 
to Boating with some prime butter that ma'am 
made, and he allers was' fondest of me, so he 
took me along with him- in the wagon. We 
started early in the doming, and got to Besting 
in the arternoon. We were driving along one 
of the streets when, all on a sudden, dad catches 
myarm and busts out a-laffing. 

"‘Look, Mirandy/ sez he; ‘if that gal aiut 
for all the world like a peacock with its tail 
spread out I' 

" On the sidewalk in front of ns were a fellow 
and a gal. He was like the rest of the city fel¬ 
lers, rigged out like them ‘every day in go-to- 
meeting clothes, and swinging a little painted 
twig in his hand for a cane. But the gaL O 
lawr! I'd thought I’d die looking at her. She 
had on a red and yaller striped muslin dress, 
that swept the walk as clean as a broom, a blue 
and yaller shawl, and a white bonnet studs all 
over with flowers. Lawr! it was not the way 
she was dressed so much as the way she walked 
that made me laff. 'Twasn't walking; 'twas a 
kind of wriggling along, as if all the conceit in 
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crMtaon tom packed up hi her individual body, 
and it was a trying to get out Dad made An¬ 
drew Jackflon—oar hone—walk slow, so as to 
keep «p with them, and suddenly dad sea, * If 
there aint Sim Langford 1* 

“ I saw Sim coming agin ms a few minutes 
afore dad spoke; but my heart got into such a 
heating spell at foe sight of him, I couldn’t say 
a word. 

“ 4 Hell be sorting to know the wagon/ see 
dad. 

“ The wagon was a green kivered one, with 
red wheels, so 'twas easy for him to know it; but 
he never looked at the wagon, but walked past 
the feller and the gal, stepping oat as he went 
by 'em as straight and as stiff as a militia man 
on a training day. 

“ ‘ Something aint right with that feller/ sea 
dad. * He’s got a heavy heart, and is trying to 
hide it. Look here, Mirandy, if ever you see a 
feller walking along as if his backbone was con¬ 
verted inter a poker, and a look in his face as if 
he thought that this ere round world was a foot- 
hall made on purpose for him to kick at, yon 
may be sure to know, gal, that 'tis all for show, 
gal. And if/that aint rhyme!' see dad, chuck¬ 
ling aad rubbing his hands. ' But lawr 1* see he, 
stopping and getting downright mad, ‘if that 
ere peacock aad her filler aren't a m ak ing fan 
of Sim !’ 

“ There was the feller pinting his cane arter 
Sim, and laffing; and the gal turned round lading 
too-*and if she wasn’t Sal! 

‘“’Tis Sail’sec dad. ‘Ho it aint,’then sec 
he. * My gal wouldn’t make a walking show of 
herself,—and going with that foller! Look at 
him! Lawr, he’s a sltoder on human natar* Y 

“‘Never mind ’em, dad,’ see I; for it its 
SaL And as we were passing, I kind of moved 
between him and them. Now dad was alien as 
kewrious as any old woman, and when we were 
agoing past, he peaked over my shoulder; and 
the yell he let out when he seed Sal! If it didn’t 
make Andrew Jackson stop right up, and the 
folks in the street ran around the wagon, as if 
there wah some orfal work agoing on in it. 
Afore I could stop him, dad jumped dean out of 
the wagon on to the sidewalk, and grabbed Sal 
by foe arm. 

“‘Who is that feller ?’ sea be, pinting at the 
feller, who kind o’ slunk back agin the railing of 
the Common. 

“ * O, Mr. Cole, don’t you know me ?’ sea he. 
' I’m Nathan Standish 1’ 

“ ‘ You Joshua Standish’s son ?’ sea dad. 
‘Lawr! you’re foe feller that came to Boating 
and went a-doing wunmin’s work, selling yards 


of ribbon and spools of thread behind a koun- 
ter, because you were too lazy to work like a 
man. And you, you tarnal, conceited, stuck up 
critter, you had the imperence to laff at your 
cousin, whose old clothes are too good for you. 
Git eout!’ sec he, ‘ do they starve you here, you 
yaller-looking skeleton ? And now for yon/ sez 
he, a turning to Sal, who looked as if she was 
ready to drop intew foe ground, she was so 
ashamed of Nathan Standish and the folks, and 
so afeard of dad. ‘ Was it for this,' sez he, a 
taking hold on her gown and holding it oat, so 
as tew git a better view of it; ‘was it for this I 
give you money to spend in Bosting * Lawr 1 
if the colors aint like fire and brimstone; and 
there’s a meaning in that, considering your 
bringing up you ought tew understand. Git 
inter the wagon, and sit behind Mirandy.' 

“ Sal began to cry, but she got in, and dad 
arter her; and while the men laffed and the little 
boys hollered, he turned Andrew Jackson’s head 
toward home. And home, sure enough, we 
went, without even going to Uncle Thar tor’s 
arter Sal’s clothes. We hadn’t been home more 
than a week when Sim comes back, and though 
they went to the singing school, and used to 
meet rale often at quilting frolics, and apple 
bees, they didn’t take the smallest kind of notice 
of each other; though I guess Sal would like to 
make up if she could. But taint fora gal to 
make the first advances any more than it is for a 
soldier to be foe first to retreat. 

“ Things went on this way for all that winter, 
and somehow Sal, with all her good looks, could 
not raise another feller. They all kept shy of 
her. Mother used to keep me at home to help 
her, and k made dad alien mad when he seed 
them going off to have a good time, and me a 
staying behind. 

“ * Come gals/ he’d say, ‘ taint fair in ye to 
have Mirandy staying at home alien.' 

“‘Mr. Cole/ ma’am would say, ‘never you 
mind. Mirandy isn’t taken any notice on wher¬ 
ever she goes. Nobody knows whether she goes 
or no.’ 

“ ‘Itwas more than a month since I seed Sim, 
and one day I asked Becky if Sim Langford 
was a making np to any gal yet.’ 

“ ‘ Did Sal tell you to ask that V sez she. 

‘“No, she didn’t,' sez I. 

“‘Lawr! he’s gone off, no one knows where 
or no one cares!’ sez she. ‘ There’s ma’am a 
calling yon.’ 

“ I was glad to get out of the reach of Becky’s 
sharp eyes, for I felt just like crying, and I did 
cry that night, when no one saw me, to think 
that Sim went off without caring to say good-by 
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to me. A few nights after that, the trail on ns 
went to Marthy Standish’s wedding. Sal was 
going to stand up with her. 

444 Nathan aint a coming/ sea Marthy. 4 He 
can’t git away from Bos ting, so Enoch (that was 
Martha’s feller) has got some one else to stand 
up with him.’ 

44 * Lawr! who is he V sea Sal. 

44 * O, some one who likes you jest as well as 
you like him/ sea Marthy, laffing. And then her 
mother kem up to Bay that the minister was 
come and the folks were all a waiting. 

44 So we went down stairs, and who should be 
below to stand up with Sal but Sim Langford. 
And if he wasn’t dressed to kill; and if he didn’t 
look rale splendid. 

“ Somehow, Marthy was married afore I knew 
it—I was so taken up a watching Sim. And I 
never had sich bad feelings in my heart, and 
never want ter agin, as when I saw Sal all the 
test of that night a-hanging on Sim’s arm, jest 
as if he belonged to her; for they made up right 
off. Lawr 1 if I didn’t feel then how it went 
agin a gal to have an ugly face 1 And h is an 
orful hard thing when a gal is homely to have 
her be sorting of it. I never could git over feel¬ 
ing that. I never talked to a feller but I allers 
felt'that he was a thinking how ugly I was. 

“ * Sal has cotched Sim agin/ sea ma’am, com¬ 
ing over where dad and I were sitting. 

44 4 I don't believe that,* see dad. * That fel¬ 
ler’s brains are not made of soft soap, Mrs. 
Cole. He knows that a gal who was ashamed 
to own him when he wasn’t rigged ont in his go- 
to-meetings, don’t desarve to be bis wife. And 
she wpnt be—mark my words for that.’ 

41 * Lawr 1' sez ma’am, 'they ought to send ye 
to Congress.' And off she went in a huff; but 
afore tew minutes she kem a running back, her 
hull face as red as a beet. 4 Squire Libbey’s sold 
bis form, and got fifteen thousand dollars for it! 
Aad who d’ye think bought it V 

“ 'I haint an idear/ sez dad. 

44 4 Guess/ sea she. 

44 4 1 haint an idear/ again set dad. 

44 4 Sim Langford/ sez she; 4 and he’s got ten 
thousand more in foe bank 1’ 

44 4 Fudge!’sez dad; 'where could he get so 
much money V 

44 4 He’s had it for months/ sez she; 4 and he 
never let on about it to any one. When he went 
tew Boating last fell, his cousin, a rale rich man, 
died, and left Sim twenty-five thousand dollars. 
But what puzzles me is, why foe feller didn’t at 
once make a show with it.’ 

44 4 Coz foe feller aint foe fool you take him to 
be/ sez he. ' There’s sich a thing as loving a 


man for Ms money, Mrs. Cbto. And I recfem 
as how Sim is cute and knows what’s what,’ aw 
dad. • 

44 4 Wan, I’m rale glad/ sea ma’am, ’that Sal 
made np with him afore he told about foe foam/ 

44 Ska went home with Sal foal night, and I 
was foe only one of our gals that hadn’t a feUn 
going home with her. Next day Sim comes to 
our house dressed out in a complete near suit, 
and told ma’am that he was going to give a 
house-warming, and he would be very much 
obteeged to her if she would see to all the fix¬ 
ings. Ma’am said to be sure she would, and 
then Sim asked the gals to go with him to a car- 
cns that was exhibiting in the village; aad m 
they worgoing out, he turns round and sea toms: 

44 4 Aint you a-coming, Miss Cole ?' Ha alien 
called me Mirandy afore. 

44 4 1 can’t spare her/ sea ma'am. 

44 And without another word, he goes off with 
foe gab. 

44 4 Mirandy Cole/ set I tew myself, when I 
went up-stairs and stared straight intew the look¬ 
ing-glass, 'are you a natural fool to think that 
Sim Langford ever cared for foe owner of than 
ugly fece, with a mouth big enough to swallow 
him? O dear! 0 dear!* And I burst out »• 
crying. 

44 Every day, three or four times, Sim came to 
our house, and at last everything was ready for 
the house-warming. Ma’am said there wasn’t a 
move comfortable house in the hull State. 

44 4 Lawr, Sal!’ sez ma’am, when Sal can* 
down all dressed out to go, 4 that ere conceit of 
yourn came a near taking Sim from you.’ 

44 4 She aint got him yet,’ see dad. 

44 Ma’am gin him a look, and jest then the rest 
of foe gab came in in their new dresses. 

44 4 Wall/ ses ma’am, 4 1 reckon we’d a better 
be on foe start.’ ' 

44 4 Hurry op, Mirandy/*es dad. 

44 4 Me, sir? sez I; 4 1 aint a-going.’ 

44 4 You aint ?' ses he; 4 maybe you aint!’ aad 
swaring right out. 4 Then I be skinned,’ ses be, 

4 if one of those ere wimndn stirs a foot out of 
fob house unless you go tew! Go and put on 
your new fixings.’ 

44 4 1 haint any, dad/ sez I. 

44 4 Mrs. Cole/ sez dad, turning round to moth¬ 
er, 4 if I warn’t a church-member, I’d swarf ses 
he; 4 I’d sWar all night—I would! I’m so riled 
up! Never mind, Mirandy, gal; oome in your 
go-to-meetings.’ 

44 1 didn’t want to go, but I daren’t refose dad, 
coz when his temper was riz, *twus no use going 
contrary to him; so I went up-stairs, aad in Um 
than no time came down ready to go. 
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When we got tew the bouse, Sim was at the 
door tew meet os; and I thooght how he had a 
smile end a welcome word for all hot me; and* 
ho mm took my hand to shake jest for all the 
world as if it was a stick-without any feeling in 
it. Erery hit of the house, from top to cellar, 
had all new fornitore, and we went over it; and 
though the gals had seen it all afore, they exam¬ 
ined it as much as ever. Sofa the company be¬ 
gan to come, andeoon the house was foil. And 
then if Sal didn't pnt on the airs—set on to do 
is of course by ma'am. And lawrl if the hull 
of the gals warn't forkras agin her; and the way 
the Green gals, the Tappan gals, and a score Of 
others, turned up their noses at her when she 
wasn't looking! I saw it all. Then there were 
plays and dances; bat I eat by myself in a cor¬ 
ner, no one caring to notice me; and come to 
think of it now, it was party much my own 
fonk that I was treated so. There were gals 
there as homely as I was any day who had fel¬ 
lers aronnd 'em all night; bat lawr 1 I'd a cat 
off my head afore I'd try as hard as they did to 
get'em. 

44 When it got abontnine o'clock they all went 
intew the dining-room tew sapper-—for Sim did 
the thing rale fashionable—and I of ooftrse was 
left without any one to take me in. There I sat 
all alone, a-hearing them a-carrying on in the 
next room, until I could stand it no longer. I 
went up-stairs, put on my things and left that 
house, detarmining never agin to enter it—even 
if Sal was its mistress. When i got out, I 
thought I was smothering, I felt so. I walked 
ss feet as I could until I got out on the road, 
and then I stopped and turned round. From 
where I stood I could hear 'em lading; and I 
thought 'twas Sim I saw standing by the win¬ 
der, and Sal side of him. That was too much! 

I threw myself down beside the fence and cried, 

I don't know how long. I thought my heart 
was breaking. Lawr! you may think me silly; 
bat I was only a young gal, without any eddica- 
tkm, or any one to show me how foolish it was 
to be repining, or wishing for what I never could 
hope to get; and there I remained crying till the 
tale passion of my grief had kind of passed 
•way. It was like a stream whose course you'd 
want tew stop. The waters keep a gathering 
till at last they burst over their barrier and sweep 
everything afore 'em. So it was with the grief 
that had been &*ewelling in my heart all night. 

M When I got quiet, I rose up and leaned agin 
the fence. It was a lovely night, and somehow, 

M I stood there, with the beattdfol moonlight 
a-ftUing over me, I thought of the night afore 
Sim went tew Boating, when we were n-standing 


together In the moonlight, and be left a blessing 
npon my cheek. And it was a blessing to me; 
for I felt better and kinder toward every one 
whenever I thought of it. All on a sudden 
something lam atween me and the moonlight. 

I I looked up, and screamed out, for there was a 
I tall man standing side of me. Bat afore the 
scream was out of my lips, I knowed Sim; and 
that minnit he ketched my hands, and sex he: 

" 4 It's me, Mirandy.' 

“ I snatched my hands away from him afore 
he knowed I was a-going to, and moved back— 
jest for all the world as if be wos a sarpint; 
while all the time I'd ha' gin everything else I 
knowed or keered for if I could only ha* thrown 
myself intow his arms and cried on his breast 

44 4 Mirandy,' sea he, agin, moving a leetle 
closer to me; 'Mirandy,' sex he. 

"And it wasn't the way he ever said it afore, 
or the light, lading tone he used to have a talk¬ 
ing to Sal. I kind of felt him a saying it, more 
than I heerd him, and somehow I began crying 
agin. 

“ * Where be yon a-going V sex he. 

" Lawr l if wixnmin aren't queer critters 1 I 
stopped crying; and though I couldn't keep the 
trembling ont of my voice, I said mighty cold 
and proud like: 

"'I'm going home, Mr. Langford.' 

" 1 But what made ye be a-crying, Mirandy V 
see he. 

"' Because I wanted tew,' sex I. 'And good 
night; I'm thinking your company will be a 
looking arter you.* 

44 4 And I hope they'll be as long looking arter 
me as I was looking arter you, Mirandy,* sex 
he. 

'"And why did yon look arter me Y sex I, ar¬ 
ter a little while. 

"' Because I wanted tew,' sex he, smiling, as 
he repeated my words; ' and I looked arter yon 
for the same reason that yon cried, Mirandy,-*! 
looked alter you because I couldn't help it; and 
now come back with me.’ 

" 'No, Sim,' sex I, barsting right out crying 
agin; 'I aint a-going back there.' 

“' And why not V sex he. 

"' Cox I aint wanted there/ sec I. 

"' And who don't want yon there V see he. 

" ‘ Yon, Sim Langford!' sex I, all the pride I 
had been freezing my heart with melting away 
afore my love for him and the orfol thought I 
was a-going to love him forever. 

"' O, what a foundering lie (' sex Sim, a-ketoh- 
ing me in Ms arms. ' You aint wanted there ? 
Yon aint wanted in foe house I bought on pur¬ 
pose for you, and so you could live near your 
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father^ who is the only other one of your family 
I'd keer to own !* set he. 

“ ‘ O, Sim T sez I, ‘you aint in earnest, be you 
though?* 

‘“Aim IT tea he. ‘And there if you aren’t 
a-cryiag agin/ 

“ ‘ Cos I'm so glad/ sez I, ‘ and so sorry to 
think I amt good enough for you.* 

“ ‘ You’re a thundering sight too good for me/ 
sei he; ‘ and it was a-knowing it made me love 
you. And now maybe you’ll come back ?* sez 
he. 

“ You may calculate I didn’t refuse to then. 
We went back to the house, and when we got to 
the door, says 8im: 

“ Mirandy, do you remember the night afore I 
went to Boating ? Wall, I took something from 
you that night, and as there is a law agin 
stealing, I have been rale uneasy, and wishing 
ever since for a chance to return it. Thongh 
mint it strange, Mirandy, I never once regretted 
taking it ?’ 

‘“A taking what?’ sez dad, opening the door, 
and laffing. ‘Mirandy Cole 1’ sez he, ‘aint you 
ashamed of sich actions ? And Mr. Langford, 
your company are a wondering where you are/ 
sez he. 

i * Sim went intew the parlor, and dad gin me 
a kiss and a hng, saying he knowed all abont it, 
and I bad better go up-stairs and get die sign of 
crying off my face afore I came into die room. 
I wasn’t long up-stairs afore Almiry Tappan 
came to fix her hair. 

“‘You here, Mirandy/ sez she? *1 didn’t 
see yon afore to-night. Come and fix my hair; 
cob you’re first-rate at it.’ 

“‘Aint you a-coming down?’ sez she. ‘O, 
now do, Mirandy. ’Tis orful hard to go intew a 
room alone, and have ’em all a staring at you.’ 

“ So I went down with her; and who should 
be standing at the door but Sim and Sal? I 
didn't dare tew look at him while I was passing, 
but he stretched out his hand and stopped me; 
and he sez to Sal: 

“ ‘ Mirandy’s a purty good girl, aint she V 

“ Sal could afford to be generous where I was 
consamed, so sez she: 

“‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘ She’ll make some one happy one of these 
days, I guess/ sea he. 

“ Sal laffed, and when I was moving away I 
heard her saying: 

“ ‘ O, lawr! no, Mr. Langford j we never ex¬ 
pect tew see her married.’ 

“ * You don’t ? Now aint that tew bad 1’ sez 
Sim. 

“ That night, when we were a-going home, if 


dad didn’t act as if he left his senses behind him ; 
and none of ’em knew the reason bat me. I sat 
^>n the front seat of the wagon with him, and 
every mfrrnit he’d be giving me a hng and a kiss; 
and he'd whistle Yankee Doodle, and gin me n 
poke in the ride, and say, * Mirandy Cole, aim 
you ashamed of yourself?' And then he’d lnff. 
And ma’am, sez she: 

“‘Lawr! whatVgot intew the man?’ 

“And dad sez, ‘Find out, Mrs. Cole. Maybe 
you'll know in the morning/ 

“ Next morning at breakfost, sez dad to ma’am, 

‘ Some one asked me last night for one of my 
gals.’ 

“ * You don’t say 1’ sez ma’am, looking so tick¬ 
led. “ Wasn’t it Sim Langford V 

“ ‘Nobody else/ ses dad. 

“‘Lawr, Sal!’ said Becky, who was almost 
bunting with rage and envy, ‘ you needn’t put 
on rich airs all at once. I wish he only kaowed 
what a wild cat you are/ 

“ Sal tnnmd up her nose, and sea she, * Don't 
yen wish you had him ?’ 

“ ‘ Look here, Sal,’ ses Martha Ann, ‘ whan 
you’re married, you’ve got to buy me a breast¬ 
pin for that one of mine you lost.* 

“ • Yes, and my sash she stole out of my trunk 
and carried to Bos ting along with her/ sez Miss 
Laviny. 

“ * And what do you want, Mirandy?’ sez Sal, 
turning round tew me. 

“‘Aint you amounting the chickens afore they 
are hatched, Sal ?’ ses I. 

“ ‘ Good!’ ses dad, giving mo a slap on the 
shoulder. Lawr! it was kind of bad in me, hot 
I couldn’t a-help saying it. 

“‘Lawr! if she too aint mad eon she couldn't 
get him!’ sez Sal. ‘ The beauty!’ 

“ ‘ Look here, Sal/ ses dad, ‘ don’t you call 
Mirandy names.’ 

“ ‘ Beauty aint a name/ sea Sal. 

“«Wall then/ ses he, ‘ with all your beauty 
and your fine airs you couldn’t ketch Sim Lang¬ 
ford. What do yon say to that ?’ sez he. 

“ ‘ O lawr 1’ ses ma’am and the gals, while Sal 
turned as white as a sheet. 

“ ‘ Mr. Cole/ sez ma’am, facing dad, ‘didn’t 
you say Sim Langford asked you for Sal V 

“ ‘ 1 didn’t say Sal,’ sea dad. 

“ * Lawr!’ ses she agin, while the gals stared 
at each other; * and who was it then ?’ 

“ ‘ Find out, Mrs. Cole Y sea dad, getting up 
and walking out of the room, and then thrusting 
his head in at the door, and laffingand pinting at 
me. ‘Ask Mirandy/ sez he; ‘maybe she cun 
tell ye.—He’s a-coming, he’s a coming; Mi¬ 
randy, gal! Here is he/ ses he. 
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“ I taw-Sim coming to dm house, and can out 
to meet him, leaving dad to git oat of the trou- 
ble as well as he coold. Bat here is Sim him¬ 
self." 

“ Please, Mr. Langford," said I, as he cordi¬ 
ally welcomed me, “ excase an impertinent ques¬ 
tion : Why did yon many Mirandy ?" 

“ Because I loved her, to be sue," was the 
laughing reply. 

“ But she has never found out why you loved 
her.” 

“ Haint she though ?’’ said he, still laughing 
and rubbing his hands; then folding his arms 
and r^arding the little woman with an expres¬ 
sion of tenderness pleasing to see, he heartily 
exclaimed: “ Lawr 1 she was sich a good crit¬ 
ter, I couldn’t help it." 

An imaginary object at that particular moment 
riveted my attention on the meadow, and through 
the stillness I heard a familiar sound. It was 
not the rustle of the oak leaves, as the branch 
swayed before the window, or the chirp of the 
robin flitting through the labyrinth; but what 
it was, in the language of Samuel Lover, “ I 
leave you to guess." 


THE OBSTINACY OF WOMAN. 

A tailor having amassed a fortune by trade, 
cut the shop, ana removed to the counter to live 
in dignified leisure. His wife was a bit of a 
shrew, and apt, as all wives, to find out her hus¬ 
band’s weak points. One of these was a shame 
of his former occupation, and she harped upon 
the jarring string until the poor wretch was 
nearly beside himself. Her touch-word, “ scis¬ 
sors, spoiled his finest bon mots, and embittered 
his grandest entertainments ; it was flame to tow. 
He stormed and wheedled; the obnoxious in¬ 
strument was constantly brandished before his 
•yes. They were walking one day on the bank 
of a river bpunding his grounds: “ Yoh ob¬ 
serve," said he, “ the delta formed by the fork of 
the river; its beauty decided me to close the 
contract.” 

" Very probable, my dear—it reminds one so 
much of an open pair of scissors!" 

One push, and she was in the water. 

M I will poll you out, if you promise never to 
say that word again," halloed the still foaming 
husband. 

"Scissor*,” shrieked she, and down she went. 

" Scissor*/' as she rose again. The third time 
she came to the surface, too for gone to speak->- 
hut as the waters closed over her, she threw up 
her arms, crossed her forefingers, and disap- 
P^ared !—Boston Post. 


I live according to right reason," says the 
Stoic; “I five to seize the pleasures of the pass¬ 
ing days,” says the Epicurean; "I live to con- 
thn unchangeable truth," says the 
Hatonist; and all three lire but in a vain 
squirrel cage round of vanity. 


TO MAGGIE* 


BT s. a. ACHXSOV. 


m not leave thee jet, love, too fbndlj I prise 

The bright, sparkling glance of thy love beaming eyee; 

Too fbndlj, too dmrly, I leve thee, to part 

From the bright one whom Image is fixed in my heart. 

I’ll not leave thee yet, love, too great Is the bites 
To poem thy warm hand and to M thy warm kiss; 

To sit in tho sunshine thy p m een o e has given. 

And tealln my soal ’ttea^ocetmtaof heaven. 

I’ll not leave thee yet, while my arms can enlbld 
The only loved being they e’er wished to hold; 

While thy frith and thy troth are etui plighted to me, 

0 whither, dear maid, should I wander from thee? 

m not leave thee yet, while the Mr moon shines bright 
In the high arch of heaven, aa she marshals the night; 
While the eUfe rparkle out mid the firmament blue. 

So long are my thooghts and affections with you. 

m not leave thee yet; while the ocean’s waves roll, 

So hog io your imogo impressed on my soul; 

So long ae the tide bears the baric to the shore, 

So long will I love thee, “ Acushla Makore.” 

Yes, dear ao the ferine to foe pUgrhn bond, 

Or water to him who lies parched on the sand, 

Are the light of thy eyes and soft accents to me— 

0, why should I wander, my loved one, from thee? 


A MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 


BY 8 . B. WOOD. 


“ Sabah, who’s that ?" said I, as a young 
lady who was passing, looked up to the window 
and bowed. There was something very attract¬ 
ive about her; not that she was regularly beau¬ 
tiful, but there was an airiness and grace in her 
little figure, a freshness and archness to her fair 
bright face, ns it wag upturned to the window, 
with its large, dark, laughing eyes, waving hair, 
and ripe, full lips, that was very charming. 
“ Who is it, Sarah ?*’ I repeated, “ she’s fc per¬ 
fect little fairy." 

“ It’s Mrs. Robertson," said Sarah, “Nellie 
Bird, that was, she’s the most charming little 
creature 1 and by the way. Sue, did I ever tell 
you about the way she came to be married to 
Mr. Robertson ? It was the oddest thing I so 
romantic 1" 

“ Delightful 1 do tell me about it. There’s 
nothing like these romances' in real life, and peo¬ 
ple generally go and get married in snch stupid, 
hum-drum ways. So, Sarah, my dear, suppose 
you should make yourself agreeable, now, and 
tell me about it. I’m all attention." 

So I poked the fire vigorously to make it look 
bright and cheerful, folded up my work, settled 
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myself in a most delightfully lazy attitude on the 
lounge, and in short gave Sarah to understand 
that I was preparing for what she knows I like 
better than anything else, one of her long stories. 

44 Beally want to hear it ?" said the provoking 
creature, as though she didn't know that I was 
waking for her to begin. 

" Of course I do." 

“ Well, I'U teU you about it." 

So she went through divers performances by 
way of "fixing herself" Comfortably, send fid¬ 
geted round, putting up her work, setting back 
the work-table and putting the poker in its place, 
which I had left on the floor, and was so long 
getting ready to begin, that my patience was 
quite exhausted. At last, however, seating her¬ 
self in the huge rocking-chair, she began : 

" This was the way of it, Sue. Nellie Bird 
and I went together In New York to Mrs. Low¬ 
ell's boarding-school, and we roomed together 
and Nellie always told “me ail her secrets, so I 
knew all about the affair." 

“ What affair ?" said I. 

" Why, her marriage, of course 1 I wish you 
wouldn't interrupt me, 8ue, it puts me all out. 
Nellie was forever getting into some scrape, bat 
she was such a merry, artless, bewitching little 
creature, that I took a wonderful fancy to her. 
One day*—youVe seen those matrimonial adver¬ 
tisements in the New York Herald, Sue ?" 

“ Yes," I replied, drinking the question very 
inapropos. 

" One day we were sitting in our room, Nellie 
and I, Nellie reading the Herald, when all at 
once she broke out with: 

H 4 Sarah, lend me a pen and sheet of Bath 
post, will you ? I'm going to linswCr this “ Mat¬ 
rimonial," in the paper.' 

44 * What do you tiieah, Nettie/ I exclaimed, 
* you're not in earnest ?' 

441 To be sdre I am, 'twill be such sport. Let 
me read it to you.' 

"Iam not sure I remember it exactly, Sue, 
but I believe this was about the way it ran: * A 
young man of twenty-five, of good family, mod¬ 
erate fortune and fine education, wishes to enter 
into a correspondence With a young lady not 
more than twenty years old, with a view to mat¬ 
rimony. She must be attractive in appearance, 
amiable, intelligent and‘defined. Address A. H. 
Clifford, Philadelphia, Pa.' 

"'There, Sarah,'said NelHe, ‘Pm going to 
answer that, just for the ftm of the thing, and see 
what he'll write back. I shall come near enough 
to his description of what Mrs. Clifford ought to 
be, shan't 1? Fm only eighteen, and Pm sure 
I'm attractive in appearance, nowaiut I, Sarah f 


44 And the Httie creature put on such a fierce 
expression, by way of looking attractive, that % 
laughed in spite of myself. Well, of course, Sue, 
I said what a proper young lady like myself 
wopld be expected to say on such an occasion. 
I didn't think it would be right, as she wasn't in 
earnest, but she only laughed at me, and took 
her own way, as she always did. So she Wrote 
the letter, signed it Ellen Yooel (the Gernrtth 
for bird, yon know), and directed it according 
to the advertisement." 

"I wonder what she said in it?" 

44 O, she described herself in it, and very wittily 
too. 'Twasn't more than a week after that, tlnft 
Nellie danced into the room, all out of breath, 
holding np a letter in a bold, gentleman's hand. 
After capering round with it in her hand, teasing 
me with it, and finally singing what she was 
pleased to call a * triumphal chant,' over ft, she 
tossed it into my lap for me to read. It was 
really a capital letter. He told her that he liked 
her answer exceedingly, and proposed that they 
should keep up the correspondence till they cUuld 
appoint a place of meeting. And so they did, 
and Mr. Clifford seemed to enjoy it amazingly, 
and I'm sure Nellie did, 'it's so piquant and 
funny,' she said. 

" After it had gone on in this way shout three 
months, he wrote that he should probably be In 
New York in about six weeks, and requested her 
to name a time and place for an interview. In 
the meantime be was sorry to say their cortex 
pondence must be suspended, as he should be 
absent from Philadelphia, and could not tell her 
where to direct her. letters. Nellie demurred at 
first, but finally curiosity got the better of he* 
scruples, and she wrote to him to meet her'Ob 
the thirteenth of the next month (December), on 
Fifth Avenue, opposite—I forget the place now, 
Sue, it's so long since I was in New York, but 
no matter—he was to be at the place she men¬ 
tioned just as the jclock struck three. She would 
wear a blue silk dress, and throw np her veil 
(which should be blue), and bow just as the dock 
struck. He was to wear a narrow blue ribbon 
in his button hole, and riuse his hat, which should 
be a white one, just as she threw up her veil." 

" Very boarding-school-girlish, wasn't it?" 

"Yes indeed 1 I teased Nellie unmercifully 
about It, but she didn’t care a fig. She meant fb 
go the whole figure, she said. The first three 
weeks of the time she was all impatience for the 
day to come, bnt the last three were vacation, 
and she spent them at her aunt's and saw a great 
deal of oompany, so her mind was tsfcpn up with 
other things. I asked her one day if she ready 
meant to meet that Mr. Clifford ?" 
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* # To be sure; why shouldn't!? If I don't 
Hkefclm, I shall just tell him so, and there win 
be an end of it.' 

“'But If yon do like him, what then? do you 
lheah to marry him ?' 

"I really don't helitere she had seriously 
thought of that question before. She colored 
and didn't answer for a moment, and then turned 
it-off with a toss of her Kttle head. 

"Pooh! she shouldn't fike him, dare say he 
was a fright, had red hair likely as not, and she 
wasn't going to throw herself away on a man 
With red hair, no indeed 1 
“ One day, the first part of vacation, she came 
to Cousin Mary's where I was staying, to see me. 
She had been to a party the night before, and 
such a magnificent time as She had, * tend was in¬ 
troduced to such a splendid person; he was all 
the rage, they said, and the most fascinating 
man that ever was, Sarah, so handsome and tal¬ 
ented, and the most perfect gentleman,' and he 
had asked permission to call on her next day, 
'just think, Sarahl and his name was Mr. 
Robertson !' 

“And so she ran on, going into such raptures 
over him, that my curiosity was wrought to the 
highest pitch to see him.'' 

“I think it was about time for Mr. Robertson 
to make his appearance,® I remarked. 

“For the next three weeks," continued Sarah, 
without noticing my interruption, “ I heard of 
nothing hut this Mr. Robertson all the time. 
Their acquaintance certainly did get on ftimonsly. 
He called on Nellie, I couldn't tell you how 
many times, lent her books, and took her to ride. 
Ifagun to think that the matter was getting to 
be very serums; more than a mere flirtation. 
One night we both were going to a party where 
he was to be, and I was in such a state of anxiety 
to see him, for I felt, though she tanelf had never 
breathed it to me, that Nellie's feeling towards 
him was one far stronger than mere liking." 
“Was be really so fascinating ?" I asked. 
“¥es, I was very much pleased with him. 
And after observing him narrowly during the 
evening, I felt sure that fie was truly passionate¬ 
ly in love with Nellie. And no wonder. She 
did look so charming that evening, all in white, 
heyfiark eyes all full of expression, the most del¬ 
icate flush on her cheeks, and an unwonted gen¬ 
tleness and thoughtfulness in her air, for which 
IoouH readily account, and which gave an ad¬ 
ditional charm to her fitce. A beautiful girt is 
never so beautiful as when truly in love, Susan." 
iassente# and Sarah went on with her story. 
tt AH this time Nellie seemed to have forgotten 
about Mr. Clifford, till one day, I reminded her 
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that titc next day was the thirteenth, and by way 
of drsewing her out, observed that she must be 
very glad. She changed color. 

“O, what should she do ? she bad entirely for¬ 
gotten It, she couldn't bear the thought of meet¬ 
ing that hateful Mr. Clifford, and what would 
Mr. Robertson think if he knew of her folly ? 
'Why, Sarah, the other day some one was 
speak fog of a matrimonial advertisement she 
had seen, before him, and yon have no idea how 
disgusted he looked at the mention of such a 
tiring.' 

“Atfirst she almost determined not to keep 
the appointment, but afterwards came to the 
conclusion that she was bound in honor to do so, 
and that it was only just punishment for her im¬ 
prudence. If that Mr. Clifford was at all what 
he seemed in his letters, she should tell him how 
displeased with herself she was for her insincerity 
in writing to hfrn, tell him her wish that the af¬ 
fair Should end at once, and they should exchange 
letters and forget that either of them had been so 
foolish. 

“ I was amused with her plan, but said noth¬ 
ing, for I knew it would be of no use. 

“ ‘If I thought there was any chance of my 
meeting Mr. Robertson at the time I appointed 
to meet that Clifford/said Nellie, disconsolately, 

‘ I should almost die, but I know I shan't, for I 
heard him tell aunt to flay he had an engage¬ 
ment to-morrow at three, and I think it's so lucky.' 

“Late in the afternoon of the next day, Nellie 
came to see me in such a state of excitement. 

“'O, Sarah,' she exclaimed, 'it was Mr. 
Robertson 1' 

** * Who was Mr. Robertson ?' said I, all in the 
dark as to what she meant. 

‘“'Why, that Mr. Clifford I went to meet, and 
that T*fe been writing to so long. Clifford is 
his m&idle name. I was so surprised; and O, 
Sarah— V and here she stopped, blushing as red 
as a peony." 

“I Suspected ft was going to turn out so," I 
exclaimed, “wasn't it nice ? so romantic!" 

“ Of course you knew how it would come out," 
said Sarah, looking provoked. “ I never told yon 
a sto ry yet, but yon always said so, but I haven't 
finished yet. 

“After awhile Miss Nellie made out to tell 
me, with many blushes and much stammering, 
that Mr. Robertson had offered himself and she 
had accepted him; both of which highly interest¬ 
ing events I was of course prepared for, as soon ns 
she toM me of Mr. Clifford's metamorphosis into 
Mr. Robertson. Her account of their meeting 
amused me very much. She was walking slowly 
up Fifth Avenue, having nearly readied the 
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place agreed upon, and the clock only wanting 
just a minute of three, when she saw Mr Robert¬ 
son coming as slowly down the street. Not 
another white hat could she see anywhere; and 
her consternation at seeing him was only equalled 
by her fear lest she should have to wait for that 
Mr. Clifford. 

“ Before she had quite made up her mind to 
turn back, and giro up the interview, for fear 
Mr. Robertson should see and recognise her, they 
both met and the clock struck. Just imagine her 
surprise, her utter amazement, .Sue, on seeing 
the blue ribbon in his button hole! She had 
just presence of mind enough to throw up her 
veil and then he saw who it was. 

“ * Sarah/ said Nellie to me, ‘ you never saw 
such a look of bewilderment in your life, as he 
gave me at first, and then all at once his face 
lighted up so. He didn’t say one word except 
“Mias Bird!” as though he was too astonished 
to say anything more, and then he saw how pale 
I was—I was trembling all over, Sarah—and 
. felt pale a/death, and he gave me his arm, and 
we walked on a little way without either of us 
speaking and then—he said—you know the rest, 
Sarah,’ Nellie said, turning her face away from 
me so that I shouldn’t see her blushes. * And 
O, 8arah, I'm so gladand so, by way of show¬ 
ing how glad, I suppose, she burst out crying.” 

“ I’m sure that was natural enough,” said I, 
“but 1 don’t understand how Mr. Robertson 
came to put that advertisement in the paper, it 
was very queer, certainly.” 

“ He put it in for the same reason that Nellie 
answered it, for the oddity of the thing, and to 
see what would come of it. He came to New 
York in hopes of getting some due as to who his 
fair correspondent might be, but had been disap¬ 
pointed. As his interest in Nellie increased, so 
did his vexation with himself for doing anything 
so foolish, and his desire of getting honorably out 
/ of the scrape, but, like Nellie, he saw no other 
way but to go and have the dreaded interview. 
They have had many a laugh over it since. 
Nellie says she is glad that he did one foolish 
thing in his life, she wouldn’t like him to be 
quite perfect. While he asks her occasionally, 
if she ever knew a Miss Yogel that carried on a 
correspondence once with a gentleman she didn’t 
know anything about, even whether his hair 
wasn’t red.” 

Here Sarah stopped, leaned back in her chair, 
and looked as if she had an idea of representing 
the picture of “ finis ” in old fashioned books. 

“ Well, but Sarah,” said I, “ how about the 
wedding ? who ever heard of a story’s ending 
without an account of the wedding ?” 


“ 0, in six months, as soon as Nellie waa oat 
of school, I had the honor of standing up with 
her as bridesmaid, and she did make the prettiest 
little bride I ever saw. As for Mr. Robertson 
he looked, as of course bridegrooms are always 
expected to look, “like an embodied joy.” They 
live in Philadelphia, and seem to be very happy 
in each other, as I have no doubt they are. The 
last time I was there, Sue, Nellie showed me 
among her treasures, a narrow piece of blue rib¬ 
bon and a blue veil, which she said she wouldn’t 
lose for anything.” 

And Surah got up and went to bring in the 
lamps, leaving me to indulge in delicious 
reveries in the twilight 

VIEW OF TEMPERANCE. 

“ Intemperance,” said Mrs. Partington, sol¬ 
emnly, with a rich emotion in her tone, like an 
after dinner speech, at the same time bringing 
her hand, containing the snuff she had just 
brought from the box, down upon her knee, 
while Lion with a violent sneeze, walked away 
to another part of the room; “ Intemperance u 
a monster with a good many heads and creeps 
into the bosoms of families like any conda or 
an alienator, and destroys its peace and hap¬ 
piness forever. But, thank Heaven! a new Erie 
nas dawned upon the world, and soon the hy¬ 
drant headed monster will be overturned. Isn’t 
it strange that men will put enemies into their 
mouths to steal away their heads?” “Don’t 
you regard taking snuff a vice ?” we asked, in¬ 
nocently. “ If it is,” she replied with the same 
old argument, “ it is so small a one that Prov¬ 
idence wont take nb notice of it, and besides, my 
oil factories would miss it so 1” Ah, kind old 
heart, the drunkard’s argument! and he who 
casts stones at his frail brother must first see If 
there be not something at home to correct before 
be presumes upon his own infallibility. Ike all 
the while was watching Lion, as he lay growling 
in his sleep, and wondering if he was dreaming 
about him. —Evening Gazette. 

NONSENSE FOR NONSENSE. 

Suvaroff, the half-mad, half-savage Russian 
general, used frequently to ask the young officers 
and soldiers the most absurd questions, consider¬ 
ing it a proof of smartness on their part if they 
gave a prompt reply, and hating above all things 
“ I don’t know ” as an answer. He one day went 
up to a sentry, and, as the man presented arms, 
Suvaroff saia, “ Tell me how many buttons there 
are on the uniforms of fifty thousand men V* 
“ I can’t say,” replied the soldier, very naturally ; 
upon which the marshal, according to his ous- 
tom, began to abase him and rate him for his 
stupidity. The soldier, however, knowi ng S u- 
varofFs character, took courage, and said, ‘‘Well, 
sir, perhaps it's not every question your excel¬ 
lency could answer yourself ; for instance, these 
are my two aunts—would you please to tell mo 
their names ?” The man’s quickness atoned for 
his impudence in the eyes of the generiti, and the 
soldier was made a corporal the next morning.— 
Record* of the War . 
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A FOURTH OF JULY FAILURE* 


BY FRANCES P. PBPPERELL. 


It once chanced to be my miserable fortune to 
be in a lively, half-country, half-city town on one 
of those luckless anniversaries of rowdies’ free¬ 
dom to act as they please and everybody’s else 
bondage in discomfort. At precisely twelve at 
night, six meeting-house bells sent out a terrific 
peal by means of six ragged little boys who, for 
the sum of “ nimepumpse,” dangled at the bdl- 
ropes, frightened to death, till that moment when 
all other people. After one or two faint cries of 
“ Fire!” by certain barbarous Benedict Arnolds, 
they might scare the ghosts, as I am sure they did 
who had foigotten the approaching date, the 
ringing gave over just to allow one time to drop 
off and be suddenly pulled up by another tug at 
the bell-rope, which I have no doubt was many 
times wished to be round the ringers’ throats, 
instead of the bells. 

At last grown accustomed to the bells, with 
my head securely wrapped in impenetrable folds, 
I had entered Elysian realms, where Horatio 
Augustus Miffin, the slender swain with light 
hair and no eyes in particular, was gracefully 
kneeling in nankeens and pledging eternal faith 
to his pocket-handkerchief, though he meant it 
for me, when a great cannon, with a noise like 
thunder, threw its wad into my chamber through 
the open window. Thinking perhaps the Turks 
had come, or the Millerites had made a mistake 
in their calculations, I got up and dressed my¬ 
self. This act being accomplished in a state of 
profound silence meanwhile, suddenly, as if in 
honor of the event, not one, but twenty simul¬ 
taneous cannon went off as though they never 
intended to come back; but return they did, 
with redoubled vigor. 

I took an arm-chair by the window, and soon, 
by a flash from another powder-mill explosion, 
perceived it was exactly ten minutes past twelve. 
The bells had rung, I had had five or six naps, 
Horatio had almost proposed, the cannon been 
fired, my toilet completed, the Fourth inaugur¬ 
ated, and all in ten minutes. 

After endeavoring to be patriotic, by putting 
my head out of the window and hallooing “ hur¬ 
rah !” I put it in again and endeavored to be 
vigilant for the nation’s welfare by picking my 
eyes open and trying to hold them so. But I 
think I scarcoly succeeded, for I have faint ideas 
of dreaming about falling into Horatio’s arms at 
the end of his declaration (which he probably 
resumed) when I was conscious of Horatio’s be¬ 


coming a variety of objects at once: now a 
glass of foaming beer, which I was eagerly try¬ 
ing to drink, now a fine spattering and broiling 
egg, then, with a thousand blushes, metamor¬ 
phosing himself into any innumerable quantity 
of bad fire-crackers, with which I burned my fin¬ 
gers to blisters; and finally, through a raw, dull 1 
twilight, in a half-driasling rain, two young men 
under my window, with muskets that fizaed and 
hissed alternately, without any violent noise in 
the damp air; this was a Fourth of July sere¬ 
nade. 

As burnt powder was not too delightful a scent, 
I opened the door, and from among a number of 
boots set out for the morning operations in Day 
& Martin, at Mr. Smith’s Vnllore Hotel, select¬ 
ed the heaviest pair, and stealing back to my 
window, threw them with all my force at the he¬ 
roic seronaders, one of whom happened to be the 
veritable Horatio Augustus Miffin. I followed 
up this charge of Jto-eoldiery by the contents of 
my water-pitcher. At this, die young gentle¬ 
men, after a short consultation, thinking they 
had found die wrong window, withdrew to one 
some yards distant, occupied by a testy old bach¬ 
elor. In a very short time I heard the possessor 
of single-blessedness blundering around, and saw 
the dodging young gentlemen withdraw to anoth¬ 
er, where I presume they met with equal success 
in archery, for after one or two more efforts, they 
went off dispiritedly, to return their fowling 
pieces, which had met nothing bnt foul play. 

By this time, the rising sun had dispelled rain 
and sleep, and ushered in the Calathumpians—a 
band of male individuals dressed as absurdly as 
possible and designed to bring together ridiculous 
scenes which only succeeded in being ridiculous 
failures; I noticed a great many young men en¬ 
deavoring to represent his satanic majesty, by 
means of hoops, tails and horns of black leather, 
who would have been much better representa¬ 
tions probably, entirely undisguised. After this 
the dressing bells, and breakfast bells rang, and 
all the meeting-house bells as well, and aH the 
cannons and muskets popped prodigiously, and 
breakfast was ready. 

Breakfast consisted mostly of a clean table¬ 
cloth (in honor of the day), and some of 
the water with which the dinner dishes had been 
washed yesterday, warmed up, sweetened, and 
called coffee. After this a variety of floral 
processions, where patient young ladies display¬ 
ed, their broiling beauty, and sons of temper¬ 
ance, walking savagely straight, took place; and 
then I concluded to visit a fair. Dear male 
reader, do not fancy I was contemplating an in¬ 
vasion of your monopoly of visiting—no fair 
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young seraphess with languishing ringlets was 
my fair; but a place where quarrels are given 
away, and whited-sepulchral impostures, in the 
shape of pincushions and embroidery, are vend¬ 
ed ; so tying on my bonnet, I went out. After 
miming a gauntlet of saucy little boys with 
matches and fire-crackers, and escaping miracu¬ 
lously unhurt though I twice lost my slippers 
and had to go back for them, I reached the hall 
door. The Babel within was deafening, the 
shrill voices of females in division and derision 
rising like clarions above the tumult. Neverthe¬ 
less I was assured that as the noise is in propor¬ 
tion to the good will and merriment, there would 
have been considerably more eiamor if the ladies 
of the parish had not fellen out about whether the 
prise of admission should be a dime or ten cents. 
The first object thats truck «iy eye on entering, was 
Ifr. Miffin ogling a young damsel behind a stall, 
and sucking his cane In the intervals. I must 
say I was rejoiced when he went off, the purchaser 
of a smoking cap that dropped its tassel on the 
floor and ripped off its embroidery on die ballon 
of his coat pooket as he thrust it therein; and 
was equally so, when the minx, who had extort¬ 
ed the sacrifice from Horatio, let fell the pieees 
of silver on the floor. Part of them she recovered, 
but I saw one yonng Autolycus pocket the bal¬ 
ance, and spend it at a soda fountain, and I on¬ 
ly wish he had got the rest. 

Meantime Horatio was negotiating for a pin- 
hall stuffed with Indian meal, as I was led to in¬ 
fer ftom the feet, that having placed it in his hat, 
fats head soon presented the appearance of a fat 
kg of veal dredged with flour and ready for bak¬ 
ing (indeed malicious gossips were always in the 
habit of declaring Horatio was only half-baked). 
I now devoted myself to a limited course of gas¬ 
tronomy, and was there again finished by behold¬ 
ing Horatio in the clutches of a female raven who 
gorged both him and herself in a way frightful to 
behold. I now bought a doll fbr a Juvenile ac¬ 
quaintance, and was not at all surprised to see 
her-a few moments afterwards, dangling by one 
disjointed arm, a small heap of rags, and leaving 
a track of bran behind her as she walked. Just 
as t was leaving I obtained one last glimpse of 
Horatio, who seemed distracted to spend his 
money, and having paid two bits fbr a turn at the 
grab-bag, had fished np a Gibraltar, with which 
last expression of despair he disappeared. On 
my way home I was twice knocked down (in 
one of which evolutions, somebody's kind feel¬ 
ings prompted them to relieve me of the load of 
my purse), once run over, three times addressed 
with a “ stop thief 1" and had four spaces ex¬ 
tracted ftom my shawL 


Sitting down by a window to read in file lull 
of the noise, I was awakened from the sorrows 
of Werther, by those more tangible, feeling rather 
warm; in feet, a roguish boarder underneath, 
had fixed a lighted bunch of crackers to a broom¬ 
stick and thrust them np to my window till my 
dress had caught, and I had a prospect of flames 
far more ardent than those of Horatio. Throw¬ 
ing myself on a Turkey rug, I succeeded in suc¬ 
coring myself; bnt a bath, a fresh toilet and 
a new frock was necessary. Before I was en¬ 
tirely ready, the helfe rung for dinner, whose 
chief entertainment was announced to be young 
lamb, green peas, strawberries and ice-cream. 
The vegetable dishes, when I reached the table, 
were slightly colored, hut there was nothing in 
them. 

I was indeed helped to yonng lamb, hot 
unless judging from the vertebrae, I should he 
unable to declare it fish or flesh, since there was 
so little on the hone. Strawberries looked much 
more like lightning than themselves, and ice¬ 
creams were decidedly milky enough to be placed 
among the constellations in the galaxy. The 
dessert was further enlivened by a cart passing, 
full of men who had been killed and maimed at 
the cannon during the morning. After this ap¬ 
parition of dinner, as all nature seemed to be tak¬ 
ing a nap, except of course, the little fire cracker 
gnomes, I would have followed their example, 
but was forestalled by loud murmurs growing 
nearer and nearer till they finally developed into 
a row, a successor of the morning's entertain¬ 
ment at the fair; Yankees Germans, Irish, 
Scotch, 11 Eye-magis " and Indians, all uniting 
their exertions. This, resulting in the police and 
some talk, at last gave way to dark and fireworks, 
which did the usual amount of damage, and the 
Fourth of July was over. I believe I make a 
mistake though, when I say so, for the grandest 
fire-work came off a few hours later, when as 
every one was audibly snoring their “ Horatios," 
the house was found to be on fire, and continued 
so, .though the inmates, if I remember rightly, 
escaped with life and the property of a few burns. 

Since this Fourth of July, I have regularly 
made a practice of going, three weeks before the 
day, among North American savages, or to the 
most distant corners of the earth, to avoid patri¬ 
otic celebrations, rows, fairs, fire-works and 
civilization. 


There is something inexpressibly sweet about 
little girls. Lovely, pure, innocent, ingenuous, 
unsuspecting, full of kindness to brothers, babies 
and everything. They are sweet little human 
flowers, diamond dew-drops in the breath of 
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O, take me hence: the fl ower s that bkmam hem 
Are not so Mr ae those my mother loved; 

No other spot can ever seem so dear, 

And when I torn my longing eyee above, 

I’m the flflr blue sky seems not so bright and clear. 

0, take me home! 

O, take me home! the dew gems on the flowers 
All look like little tear-diopa, trembling there; 

1 yearn to see my own dear, Avorito bowers, 

Where opening flower-bads scent the morning air; 

IVHere wild birds sing through the bright summer hoars. 

0, take me home! 

O, take me home! where my dear mother’s sleeping, 

In the old churchyard ’neath the willow-tree; 

A ©old sensation through my heart Is creeping, 

O, how I wish my spirit could be free. 

My heart is sick, and I’m tired of weeping, 

0, take me home! 

■ O, take me home! where my swrot mother died; 

I feel I know I shall be happier there; 

She’ll linger near me when my heart Is tried, 

The flowers she loved will seem more bright and Air; 

My heart will break—I must not bo denied— 

O, take me home! 


KATY DARLING. 

BT RICHARD CRAN8HAW. 

" Well, Katy, the cold word must be spoken, 
and maybe it’s betther now, than waitin’ till the 
morn In’ and only givin’ fresh sorrow to onr 
hearts. I’ll say good-night and good-by; and 
may all the guardians of the innocent protect 
my Katy, till I retnm and claim her for my own 
throe wife. God bless yon, Katy! God keep 
and watch over ye!” 

And as he spoke, Dermot O’Neil took the 
half-fainting girl in his arms, and pressed her 
gently again and again to his heart. 

“ It may be long years will rowl over both onr 
heads, before the time arrives when I return, 
with joy in my heart, and gold in my pocket, to 
wed the girl I've pledged my troth to; but, Katy, 
dear, be sure of one thing, my love for you can 
never change, or grow cold; and while that 
bright, winkin’ star above our heads looks down 
upon the earth as it does now, so long will Der¬ 
mot O’Neil be throe to the girl of his heart 
Kiss me once again, darling, and then unloose 
your own dear arms from about my neck, while 
my manhood holds its strength, and before I be¬ 
come little betther than a child.” 

Summoning all her fortitude, she released him, 
«nd stood erect by his side, only continuing to 
mst one hand upon his shoulder, as she gazed up 
too his honest face. 
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“ Go, Dermot, dear, go 1 You say throe, it is 
betther that ws part now. You’ve a stout heart 
and a ready hand, and with these in the new 
land where you’re goin’, thousands have succeed¬ 
ed before, and why not you ? Go, thin, Dermot 
and remember there’s a fund prayer from a lovin' 
heart goin’ up to Heaven for you every night yon 
are away; and while I tit in solitude and silence^ 
and watch that same hright star, be sure I'm 
thinkin’ of yoa, and of the last time we gased on 
it together and pledged again the vows never to 
be broken only by death.” 

“ That’s my own Katy; yon give me new 
strength seein’ the hope that's bearin’ you up in 
this way. Partin’s not quite so hard now. 
There, once more good-by, and once more, God 
in Heaven keep you till I clasp you again within 
these arms!” 


And so parted the lovers, ho to toil in a strange 
land for the bread he could not earn upon the 
soil of his birth, and she to count the days and 
hours when once more his footsteps should bo 
heard, and the sound of his voice send a thrill 
of joy to her now so sadly desolate heart, more 
deeokte still from the fact of her being both 
fatherless and motherless, living among strangers, 
and dependent almost upon the hand of charily 
for the shelter of a roof. 


James Carrol, a young man filling the situ¬ 
ation of lodge-keeper or porter on the estate of a 
gentleman whose m a n s i on overlooked the village 
of Dunmeary, was at one time one of Kate 
Clennon’s most assiduous suitors, but as the af* 
faction existing between her and Dermot O’Neil 
manifested itself, he appeared gradually to with¬ 
draw his pretensions, and now treated her no more 
than as a friend, appearing to be satisfied that 
she never could, towards himself, show any other 
feeling than -that of friendship. She saw him 
but rarely, and then it was but to exchange a 
passing remark and each pursue their own way. 

The days and hours flaw by, and now nearly 
two years had elapsed since the departure of 
Dermot O’Neil for a foreign land. His betroth¬ 
ed heard from him with the greatest regularity, 
and his letters breathed everything of increasing 
fondness and remembrance. Ho was doing well, 
he wrote, and had even begun to turn his dMughM 
towards returning to the land of his birth, and 
upon his re-embarkation taking her back with 
him to his pleasant home in the new world. It 
was James Carrol that brought those letters over 
with him from the post-office in the market town, 
and considering that he was himself a disappoint¬ 
ed wooer, she thought this very kind and consid¬ 
erate of him, and proceeding from the meat din* 
i nte re ste d of motives. 
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After these letters had been received with the 
greatest punctuality for all this length of time, 
they now, strange to say, began to arrive some¬ 
what more tardily. The delay between each be¬ 
came more lengthy still, and finally, to her terror, 
they ceased altogether. She would sit as she 
had been used to do, and watch at the cottage 
window for the sound of James Carrol’s cart 
rattling along the road, and then, upon its appear¬ 
ance, unable to control her anxiety, would rush 
out and demand of him whether he yet brought 
the long-wished-for letter. The usual reply, ac¬ 
companied by a sorrowful shake of the head: 

“ No, Katy, there's no letther this time for ye; 
but never mind, there'll be one to-morrow wid- 
out fail. Keep up your heart, Katy—keep up 
your heart!" 

She was seated in the same, green spot where 
she bad parted from him now two years ago, and 
as she sat there she thought of that interview, and 
of die holy promise he had made to her, that 
while the star she gazed on should shed its light 
upon the earth, so long would he be the same 
true and faithful lover to her that he ever had 
been. She would believe him—she could not 
make her mind up to do otherwise. He might 
be ill—dying!—who knew what might be the 
matter 1 But untrue to her after that solemn as¬ 
surance ? never 1 A step by her Bide startled her 
from her meditations, and looking up she beheld 
the figure of James Carrol. 

“ Good evening, Kate, a kind good evening." 
She thought his voice trembled as he spoke. 

“ I did not see you pass by the cottage to-day, 
James. I suppose you had not time to go up to 
town to-day V ' 

He hesitated a moment before replying. 

“ Yes, I did go, but—" 

“ O, don't say the word that I dread to hear. 
Another day and still no word." 

“ I don't know, Katy, dear, what to sayhe 
took her band gently as he spoke; “ I wint, an 
—an I did get a letther I" 

“ 0, give it to mo—don’t keep me a moment 
longer in suspense! I'll die if you keep it from 
me, James Carrol 1" 

Still he hesitated, as though he had some in¬ 
formation to impart, but scarcely knew how to 
break it to her. 

“ Why do yon hesitate, James Carrol ? Sure 
it’s cruel to torture me in this way. Be the news 
what it may,I can bear it betther than this delay." 

" The letther, Katy, is from Dermot O'Neil, 
but it is not directed to you." 

u Not to me! why, how—what do you mean ? 
O, I know, it’s ill he is, an' he thought to break 
it more gently to me by sendin’ to another first, 


an' tollin' him to break it to me by gentle de¬ 
grees. Dear Dermot, he would not give me one 
pain that he could avoid." 

“ No, Katy, it's not that—" 

“ Then speak, James Carrol!" said she, start¬ 
ing np vehemently; “ tell me at once all you 
have to say, or you'll see me mad before you. 
My heart and my brain have been already taxed 
beyond their strength. Be it what it may that 
ye have to tell me, I must hear it now!" 

“ Katy, the man you place so much confidence 
in, ia not worthy of your love. He is no longer 
thrae to you.” 

“ How dare you say that to me ? You stand 
before me with your pretended honesty, and tell 
me what you know to be false as your own erfl 
heart! It is useless. I'll not believe Dermot 
O'Neil to be nnthrue, any more than I'll doubt 
that grass grows or water runs !” 

“ But av I show you the proofs, Kate Cten- 
non, of what I've tould you, you must believe. 
I know it's hard, and why Dermot gave it into 
my hands to break the news to you, I know not 
But av you know his handwriting, just look at 
that letther, and you'll maybe own that you've 
done me wrong." 

As he spoke he handed her from his breast a 
letter directed to himself, and in the handwriting 
that she knew so well. The beams of the moon 
gave just enough light to allow of its being read, 
bnt she essayed in vain to make anything of the 
characters; for there was a swimming within die 
brain, and an indistinct mist before her eyes, that 
rendered it impossible for her to read. In a 
husky voice she murmured forth : 

“ Tell me what it is he says there; read me 
the letther, and as you hope for peace on earth 
and rest in heaven, don't deceive me in a line." 

“ He says here, that he could not summon the 
courage to break to you the news that he felt he 
ought to tell; but that he hopes I'll do him the 
friendly service, and as well as I know how to in¬ 
form you of all, and break to you the news as 
gently as I can. When I should get the letther 
he would be already—calm yourself, Katy—el- 
ready tied to another, a young woman, the daugh¬ 
ter of the man in whose employment he is, and 
right well to do in the world. He hopes yea'll 
soon forget him, and take from those left at home 
a husband who will thrait yon kindly, and in 
whose arms you'll forget him; and that hell 
ever think kindly of you as long as he lives. 
And so he finishes." 

He looked down towards her as he finished 
reading, and wondered that she sat there so calm 
and motionless. The light of the foil moon foQ 
down upon her face, and he saw that it was 
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quite white and death-like, and that her eyes 
were staring straight oat before her, fixed upon 
vacancy. He felt alarmed and touched her up¬ 
on the arm. 

“Katy! Katy!” 

Still she moved not, nor looked towards him. 

“ Katy 1 Why don't you answer ! Shall I 
take you home ?" 

She slowly lifted her eyes towards the stars, 
and fixing her gaze upon one, pointed with her 
finger towards it. 

“ Look, it's there to-night as it always is, it's 
waiting with me for Dermot's return. “ 0, it's 
the beautiful tittle star, and smiles and winks at 
me as I look up at it m the still and quiet of the 
night, as much as to say, * wait only a little long¬ 
er, he'll be here soon, and keep the oath that he 
took upon that night, when he called upon me 
to bear witness to his words, keep wastin' patient¬ 
ly, Katy, but a little while longer!'" 

James Carrol lifted her face towards h& own, 
and as he caught the full gaze of her eye, he saw 
that the heavily taxed brain had at length lost 
Its power, and that sweet “Katy Darling" was 
a smiling, harmlessly gentle idiot, idly plucking 
the wild-flowers and the grass at her feet, and 
tossing them listlessly away to be borne off upon 
the soft breath of the summer's breeze. 

Close by the outskirts of the village ran a 
rapid stream, beside whose banks, many a time 
had the former lovers wandered hand in hand, or 
seating themselves beside it, planned bright pic¬ 
tures for the future in store for them. Scarcely 
a week had passed, when some of the villagers 
discovered, lying upon its banks, the well known 
hood and scarf that Katy Darling was always 
seen to wear. Nothing had been seen of her for 
some hours, and the sad conclusion presented it¬ 
self to all, that poor Katy had either by accident 
or intention precipitated herself into the stream. 

They noticed, too, that the brow of James 
Carrol had become lined and his cheeks hollow 
and thin, and though he had never before been 
much of a favorite with the people of the country 
round, yet now, as they saw him pass slowly by 
and saw these traces of feeling upon his counte¬ 
nance they looked one towards the other, and 
said in low tones, “ poor fellow, he takes it much 
to heart. James Carrol was a betther man than 
we ever gave him credit for." 

The dead body of a woman was found soon 
after, floating in the river at the distance of some 
miles from the village of Dtmmeary, and after 
an inquest at the spot where it was picked up, it 
was claimed by the inhabitants of the village and 
by them decently interred. 

The kind-hearted neighbors, not content with 


merely providing it with a resting place, put to¬ 
gether their small means and over the mound of 
grass-grown earth raised a little white stone bear¬ 
ing the simple inscription of “ Katy Darling 
and as the stranger passing by inquired the his¬ 
tory of it, they told him the affecting tale, and it 
rarely happened thaf both narrator and listener 
had not tears in their eyes ere it was concluded. 
One evening a stranger alighted at the village 
tavern, and leaving his horse to the care of the 
hostler, took a stroll in the direction of the little 
grave-yard wherein stood the grave of poor Kate 
Clennon. As he walked slowly along, he began 
speaking low to himself and the subject of his 
com mailings was somewhat in this wise : 

“ I could not help coming once again to visit 
the old spot, though it is painful to look upon the 
scenes of once happy hours. Had she but remain¬ 
ed constant, how different might it have been.” 

He had by this time reached the little grave¬ 
yard, and undoing the simple wicket-gate, he en¬ 
tered and began glancing over the inscriptions. 
He paused before several, and as he read them, 
murmured forth: 

“ What! another gone ? Well, well, we shall 
all lay thus oneslay, and what matter that one 
is gone a little while before the other V* 

The new white stone next caught his eye, and 
he glanced toward it. As though a ballet had 
been suddenly fired from an unseen quarter and 
bad struck him to the heart, he could not have 
received a greater shock. 

“ She dead! she dead /” 

This was all that his trembling lips could ut¬ 
ter, and he repeated the words again and again. 
A footstep by his side startled him not, and it 
was not until a voice addressed him that he 
turned and found a lad standing by him. 

“ You'll maybe be luckin' at the ground that 
covers Katy Darling, sir ?” 

“Yes—can you tell me anything of her 
death? Speak!" 

The boy at once entered into the story of the 
unfortunate girl's death, and as he proceeded, 
could not but perceive the palor that overspread 
the stranger's face, nor the trembling that had 
seized his limbs as he told him all he knew. 

“And so, sir, she wasbnried there as yfiu see, 
and all of us as we go by her grave dhrop an 
Ave Maria to the rest of her poor sowl. But 
you're ill, sir—will I see you to the tavern V* 

“ No, no; go—leave me. I would be alone— 
alone with the dead. There, go." 

And placing a piece of money in the boy's 
hand, he was soon left to himself. 


“ And so you're dead, Katy, and 'twas I that 
killed you! I, that would have given my life— 
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O, how willingly!—to save yours, darling! 
Bat”—and as he spoke his teeth were set hard 
together—“ the earth shall not hide that viper 
from me! If James Carrol is above ground, he 
shall feel my vengeance! O, Katy! Katy!” 

And the tears gashed forth from his eyes, and 
fell on the sod beside which he now was kneeling. 

“ To think that I should have been such a vile 
fool as to believe the words that that scoundrel 
wrote to me—that I should have ever dared to 
doubt the truth of her who was truth itself! 0, 
Katy! Katy!” 

And he fell upon the turf and buried his face 
in the rich grass that flourished upon its surface. 
A gentle voice aroused him . 

“ Who is it that calls upon the name of Katy ? 
See, she is here. Who are you that asks for her?” 

He looked up in fearful agitation, for the voice 
was a well-remembered one—O, how well-re¬ 
membered 1 

A female figure stood by his 6ide, gazing va¬ 
cantly upon his face. Her hair hung in dishev¬ 
elled masses upon her scarce covered bosom, 
and her feet were shoeless and bleeding. The 
face was fearfully emaciated and pale as the 
snow upon the mountain’s top. Was this some 
dream of his excited imagination ? or was there 
really truth in the old superstition of spirits re¬ 
visiting the scenes of their earthly sojourn ? This 
face was that of—he could not be mistaken—that 
of Kate Clennon! 

“Iam tired of waiting for his return. From 
my cave upon the mountain, I look out at night 
and see the star that’s watching with me. But 
it seems to be growing weary too, and its light 
is ever becoming still paler as I look towards it.” 

He sprang to his feet and seized her in his arms. 

“ Katy! Katy! O, what is this ? Don't you 
know me? ’Tis I—Dcrmot O’Neil—that thus 
clasps you in his arms! Speak to me—let me 
once more hear your voice! 0, what fearful 
mystery is hidden here ?” 

She looked at him still listlessly, while he 
went on rapidly. 

" I never was untrue to you, Katy, but I have 
kept my oath, and it is yon, my darling, that are 
the victim of a vile deception from one you took 
to be g friend. Don’t you know me yet ? Don’t 
you know your Dermot ?” 

He paused, and gazed with fearful earnestness 
into her face. Was he right ? Yes—there was a 
ray of intellect beaming forth from her eyes. 

“ Look, Katy. There above is the same star 
that looked down upon us on that night whin we 
parted. See! it is shining brighter than ever! 
It knows full well that I am here the same as 
whin I left you. It’s smiling npon me now, and 


sure the star could, not do that and me teffing 
you a black lie before it.” 

The ray of intelligence grew brighter. Her 
eye expanded, her cheek glowed as she listened. 

“ James Carrol tould you all that a villain 
could conceive, and I heard it all to-night for the 
first time from the lips of a village boy. He 
wrote letthers to me purporting to come from 
you, and to you he read one that he said was 
from my hand. Katy, he lied! And only let 
me see you look into my face with one of year 
own old glanees, and if the wretch is to be 
found, he shall suffer the fate he so richly dec 
serves. Don’t yon know me yet, Katy Dariiog? 
Don’t yon hear my voice ? and doesn’t it remind 
yon of the happy times of old ?” 

The bright ray of soul had grown still brighter, 
and as he ended, her white lips parted to mur¬ 
mur forth in natural tones the well-remembered 
name of "Dermot!” as she sank into his arms 
and gave full vent to a flood of gushing tears. 

He bore her tenderly forth, and in a very 
short time she was in the hands of those who 
would watch over her with tenderest care; and 
in the meantime the news had flown like wild¬ 
fire through the country-side that Katy Darling 
was not dead, or drowned, and that Desnot 
O’Neil was not the black-hearted villain that 
they had for so long a time supposed him. 

And James Carrol ? A few fearful sentences 
tell the remainder of his history. A band of 
resolute-looking men had collected together 
and formed the determination of securing him 
before the opportunity should present itself of 
his escape. Their fiercely-knit brows and com 
pressed lips augured bnt little for their moder¬ 
ation should he show the least resistance. But 
their labor was in vain, and they were spared, 
perhaps, the crime which might have hung upon 
their consciences. Arrived at his house, he was 
not to be found; and a. strict search ended in the 
discovery of his body suspended from the limb 
of a tree hard by his dwelling. The news bad 
reached him somehow, and driven to despair, he 
had committed suicide by hanging himself. 

From such fearful thoughts we turn awqy in 
horror, and seek once more the gentle Katy’s side* 

Did he not watch over her with the loving 
kindness of a mother? And was it not in his 
arms that the tender and bruised flower found a 
resting-place, after all the storms that had swept 
so fiercely over it ? It is blooming once again as 
fresh as ever, and around the parent stem a due* 
ter of little gentle buds are putting forth the int 
delicate hues of their young presence, one bj 
one, and adding still further joys to the oves> 
flowing cup of their parent flower. 
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THE POWER OF WEALTH. 


BT KDOAft ft. TAIftOV. 


M N«Hj w**» mtrij sprite, 

A bUihtfomt, happy creator*; 

Ear laughing «y* was full of light, 

And joy lit every total*. 

Her hair mts of an auburn boo, 

Though many called it rod; 

She wore it twined in graoefal braid*. 

Around her pretty bead. 

Her roey cheeks were fall and fair, 

Where dimples loved to dwell; 

Her step was light and free as air— 

Such was our laughing Nell. 

Alas, far Nelly, she was poor! 

Though many called her fair, 

They eqpd not far her pretty hand, 

Because she had red hair! 

Dame Fortune smiled on her one day— 

Her purse, which had been empty, 

Was filled with bright and shining coin, 
Which brought her beaux In plenty. 

That fancied whim about her hair, 

Now vanished like the dew; 

Twas of the softest, fairest brown. 

Just tinged with auburn hue. 

Her lovers knelt and sued In vain; 

She frowned, and they grew bolder; 

Sly, roguish Nell smiled at their pain, 

Her looks grew sterner, oolder. 

# 

44 What power wealth has,” exclaimed fair Nell; 
• u ^wlll even shield a frown; 

’Twill make the face look doubly fair, 

And ehange red hair to brown.” 

When Nelly breathed these cruel words, 

Bach In a passion started; 

They all are fortune-hunters now— 

Not one died broken-hearted. 


m THE TILLAGE ATTORNEY. 


BT JOHN THOKNBNBST. 


Shutt ing himself up in his office, and wait¬ 
ing patiently and alone for customers to come in, 
Mr. Mark Holden thought to be a very wretched 
wajr of earning his bread and batter, and hardly 
less wretched a means of liqaid&ting the relent¬ 
less bills of his honest bnt needy washerwoman. 
He bad read his books pretty thoroughly on that 
day, and tried in a measure to fortify himself 
against die insidious assaults of impatience and 
peevishness. One foot was up against the table, 
aged the other rested on a vacant chair. His eyes 
nut over the handful of books that comprised his 
Hbsary, while within his heart some diseuarfve 

17 


being seemed to ask him if he believed he should 
ever have much, if any, need of them. Among 
nearly all the probabilities and possibilities of 
the future he had sought to explore, if by some 
means a new hope might turn up somewhere is 
the rubbish of Us plodding Hfo, and brighter 
days might be found approaching. 

As yet, his business had amounted to little or 
nothing since he opened his office door in the 
village; and he began seriously to ask himself if 
it was possible, by remaining longer, to attract 
that to him which in reality did not exist. A 
quieter people no young lawyer could have set¬ 
tled amongst—sedulously employed about their 
own business, and, even if engaged in inter¬ 
ference with others, taking care to transgress no 
statutes in away to become related to indictable 
offences. They were outwardly too peaoeaUe to 
famish a limb of the law with the salt for Us 
porridge. Not that they were not fond enough 
of attending court in the innocent capacity Of 
spectators—but they were a thousand times 
averse to being called in as litigating parties. 

The morning was pleasant and fresh, and the 
sun shone out bright and dear. Coming down 
foe grassy street was a female of middle age, 
dressed with exceeding plainness and care, who 
bent her course in the direction of Mr. Mark 
Holden’s little law office. She climbed the 
stoop before the door, and threw across the office 
floor a shadow that startled our legal friend from 
his dumpy dreams in a moment He took down 
his feet and sat bolt upright in his chair. 

The woman offered him a hasty but somewhat 
timid salutation, and immediately took the seat 
he politely handed her. Each sat silent for a 
few moments, apparently anxious that the other 
should begin. 

“ I’ve come to engage you," finally observed 
the visitor, Impatient of this delay; “I have 
some business that I wish you would do for me 
-*-and ’tisn’t for me, either, hut for a person that 
I’m particularly interested in.” And here she 
paused to collect her thoughts previous to setting 
out on her statement. 

" What is the character of the business 1” In¬ 
quired the lawyer, eager to get at the heart of 
this godsend. 

The woman still hesitated. 

" My niece, Miss Mary Pease, wishes to bring 
an action for a breach of promise of marriage,” 
finally answered she. 

" Against whom, then 1” he inquired. Us eyes 
betraying his astonishment. 

"Mr. John P. Martin, of-” said ahq, 

naming a particular city not a hundred miles 
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The attorney was still more astonished. Be 
knew Mr. John P. Martin, and knew him to be 
a wealthy young man, who had already passed 
some idle time in that particular neighborhood,* 
and of whom report began to predicate several 
sorts of stories in connection with Miss Mary 
Pease. And to learn that this was the upshot of 
them all1—well might another person than Mark 
Holden, Esq., have been astonished. 

Bat in view of the nature of the business and 
his professional connection with the same, Mr. 
Biolden proceeded to pat away wonder, and to 
solicit from his visitor a plain and candid narra¬ 
tion of the whole affair. She thereupon began 
her story, and he sat and listened with an interest 
sad a sympathy that was, on the whole, quite 
eutra-proJesaioBal. 

“ 1 will undertake this suit for her,” said he at 
length, rising from his chair. “ There is good 
ground for 4, and I believe it is possible to re¬ 
cover large damages. I will engage to do the 
best I can for her, madam.” 

“ She could ask no more,” replied his visitor. 
And shortly after, she left the young attorney to 
himself. 

This, for Mr. Mark Helden, was going to be 
no ordinary case. It came to a man whose am¬ 
bition was high, and whose business energies 
were yet to make themselves understood before 
the world. Heretofore his clients had been few 
indeed—yon coaid count them on year fingers. 
Bat as soon as these things changed, it was not 
going to be so easy to tell what sort of a man he 
would be likely to make. 

To die study and preparation of this important 
case, therefore, Mr. Mark Holden addressed 
himself with all imaginable assiduity. He held 
frequent and protracted conferences with Mary 
Pease, coming in a short time to form a close 
acquaintance with her, and persuading himself 
that she was a girl of downright solid qualities. 
It is a fact that die deeper he got in his lawsuit, 
the more he was ensnared with its Mr projector, 

Mary Pease was a poor girl, bat not the less 
to be considered for that, though ; and if any one { 
in all the village was endded to the palm for 
simple, fresh beauty, it would be bard to tell 
who could fairly bear H away before her. In an 
unguarded hour, she had yielded her rich affec¬ 
tions to this dashing young stranger, believing 
that he loved her in return; but it was a frail 
reed on which her hope had leaned, and she dis- 
oovered'it when h was too late. She was de¬ 
ceived, and most cruelly. Her heart was wrung 
with grief and mortification. It was an instance 
of confidence such as passes before the notice of 
theworld everyday. 


It was not from any desire of her, own that she 
brought this suit, but only at the instance and 
after the repeated urging of her aunt, whose in¬ 
dignation would not permit her to let the matter 
rest until some proper steps had been taken to 
testify to her awakened feelings. That Mary 
had been cruelly wronged, they both believed. 
They felt the sting of the recollection every day. 
When they passed the neighbors and looked 
them full in the face, it was with a dark suspi¬ 
cion, flitting like a bird of ill omen across their 
minds, that the terrible story was known to them 
all, and that they were ready to make a mock 
and a derision of it at every opportunity. This 
was anything but h ap p iness. It Was anything 
but comfort, or ease, or quiet for their feelings. 

To go about branded like felons, was more than 
true female hearts were willing to submit to. 

After a most industrious and protracted prep¬ 
aration, the case at length came on for trial. 
The court was held in a distant town, where 
already a gathering had signalised the approach 
of that and other related events. Mary wee 
there with her aunt; but Mr. Martin was 
thoughtful enough to stay away. His counsel 
took care of him, and with that he was fully 
satisfied. 

Mr. Mark Holden introduced his case to the 
attention of the court and jury with a deliber¬ 
ateness of statement, and a dearness of narra¬ 
tion, that appealed instantly to the feelings of 
all. Nor indeed,did the spectators seenf loss In¬ 
terested, either. All voices were hushed into si¬ 
lence, as he laid before the court the matter that 
he stood up there to represent. First, the great 
injury done his client; secondly, the enormous 
wrong of which the unprincipled defendant had 
been guilty. And he wound up his statement 
by asking that, after listening to his testimony, 
the jury should consent to award his injured 
client such damages as should be enmnptary in 
the minds of the community. 

The testimony was offend, piece by piece. On 
the other side, it was adroitly met by such re¬ 
butting circumstances, colored to suit the special 
purpose in hand, as could be gathered tsgotha 
for the occasion. The defence had little 
to offer, every one could see; and the most warn 
made of the whole of it. It amounted to 
ing more than a sinning over of what the prqs- 
ecution had already established, and a persastouBt 
endeavor to slight and render it ridiculous. Thn 
spectators were convinced' that the lady's ~mmm 
the strong case, and made tip their verdict 
her tang before the jury had thought of such m 
thing. 

Yeung lawyers are not apt to alight good 
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pertnnitiee. to brifig themselves oat, and Mr. 
Mark Holden did not When he arose to ad¬ 
dress the jury, after the evidence was all in, it 
was with the weight of a great responsibility 
upon his heart Yet he was perfectly self-pos¬ 
sessed and calm. 

He began by calling attention to the statement 
he had originally made, and by averring his de¬ 
termination to convince the jury, on a review of 
the testimony jost offered, that his pledge to 
make his case a good one in their eyes had been 
amply redeemed. Next he descanted with mi¬ 
nuteness and rigoron the several parts of the ev¬ 
idence, commenting freely and at all times with 
a great deal of feeling. Then he branched ont 
into an expression of suchfeentiments as moved 
the hearts of every one who listened, and as he 
said, belonged peculiarly to his own. 

Rising gradually with his theme, and warming 
with the manly emotions that endeavored to find 
expression at the door of his lips, he struck off 
in a strain of true and unaffected eloquence, that 
both surprised and delighted the whole auditory. 
Not an eye but was fixed on him—not an ear 
that did not drink in eagerly his glowing words 
—not a heart that failed to respond to his pas¬ 
sionate sentences. Once launched on this swell¬ 
ing tide, and he drove swiftly on. Once exalted 
to this lofty height, and he soared away almost 
unconsciously. His forin erected itself to that 
of proud m a nl i n ess. His countenance was light¬ 
ed by a strange expression, as he depicted this 
poor gill's wrongs. His eyes fkhiy burned in 
his head. His ge stur e s were most strikingly 
earnest and impassioned. 

It is enough to say, in conclusion, that his ef¬ 
fort proved eminently successful in all points; 
for the jury were not out long in consultation, 
before they made up their verdict for five thou¬ 
sand dollars damages for the injured plaintiff. 
The result was hailed with applause by the spec¬ 
tators, whose sympathies had been with the 
young lady from the beginning. 

As for Mr. Mark Holden himself, it was a 
day of triumph for him. He made an impression 
that was not so readily to be effaced. From that 
day his professional success was established. 

Time brought about its usual changes. Mr. 
Martin married a fashionable lady before long, 
and they devoted themselves to the ordinary 
pursuits of fashionable folly. In this vortex of 
e xci t em ent they were swallowed up. Life in its 
true intent and meaning—life in its large and 
broad relations, they knew and cared nothing 
about. The whole of their existence consisted 
In the labor of trying to hurry through with it as 
fiut as they oould. 


Mr.* Holden, finding’buaifiees inclined to grow 
upon him, not long after removed his ofioe to 
the same city where Mr. Martin lived with hie 
lady. Clients came thick and fast. Funds 
poured into his treasury. His labors were 
doubled and trebled in a short time, and friends 
accumulated as tepidly as his frrnds. 

It was said very commonly of Mark Holden 
that he would become, if he lived, one of the 
foremost men at the bar. Already he had won 
universal respect and esteem, both by his talents 
and his conduct. He bore the character of an 
honorable, high-minded gentleman, whose prom¬ 
ise at that time very much outran all his past 
performance. 

But though some men may be once wealthy, 
whether by inheritance or not, there is no reason 
known why they are oertain always to remain so. 
You cannot say that the rich man of to-da. is to 
be the rich man of to-morrow too. Circumstances 
change. Risks intervene. Temptations often 
destroy the fairest hopes, and overturn the most 
stable calculations. 

By a course of living such as almost any read¬ 
er can eosfly imagine, Mr. Martin suddenly found, 
himself standing, with Ms eyes open, staring 
poverty and ruin in the face. His wealth had all 
been feat slipping between his fingers. Fast liv¬ 
ing, gambling debts, ventures in fancy stocks, 
fleet horses and reckless companions, had in a 
few years made a w r e ck of Mr. John P. Martin’s 
handsome estate, and left him, like a splendid 
ship stranded high and dry on the sand. He 
saw his fete, but he showed himself a coward in 
meeting it. For, unable to hold up under the 
accumulated weight of his calamities, he foolishly 
used the name of one of his acquaintances to a 
piece of paper, obtained the money on the same, 
and resolved to make one desperate venture in 
the way of retrieving his fortune. He was cer¬ 
tain that he should be able again to take np the 
note before its maturity, and so avoid the con¬ 
sequences of exposure. Nothing to his view 
seemed easier. 

But fete stood in his way. His last hazard 
feiled him utterly. He v staked all, and all was 
lost. There was nothing left him now but im¬ 
mediate exposure and lasting infamy. He 
thought of his former self, of What he might 
once have been, of his present reduction, and of 
the anguish of his trusting wife when she should 
be made acquainted with the troth, and he knew 
that it was more than his spirit was able to bear. 
So he resolved on a hasty flight, and on keeping 
his purpose a secret from every one. 

But his resolution was taken too late. His 
guilt was discovered before he seriously thought 
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of the possibility of it Jun officer paid him a 
most unwelcome and unexpected visit one even¬ 
ing, while he was fondly dreaming of nothing 
bat present security in his own house, and die 
former gentleman and man of fashion was es¬ 
corted to a felon'® cell to pass the night alone. 
A more terrible blow could not have fallen on 
the head of his wife, because die matter was 
still involved in a mystery that she was not able 
to explain. ' 

When, however, the appalling fact became 
known to her, it seemed as if her reason most be 
dethroned. Such extreme suffering it was a 
very rare thing to witness. She raved like a 
maniac, shrieked and tore her hair, called on 
God to take her life at once, and wished a thou¬ 
sand times that she had never been bom. It 
waspidfol to witness this overwhelming change 
hr the poor woman's feelings. Could her hus¬ 
band have seen her, he would have cursed the 
hour that drew him into his last and fetal crime, 
and prayed to die. No man of a manly nature 
oonld have passed through such a terrible ordeal. 

She went frequently to his cell to see him, but 
came away always less reconciled than before. 
Now she saw him poor, desolate and friendless. 
Every one forsook him. None of his old ac¬ 
quaintances cared where he was, how he fered, 
or whether he lived or died. She alone remained 
to him, devoted to die last. 

Wild with excitement, she scarcely knew what 
to do with herself. She walked her apartments 
by the hour, and finally ended by walking the 
streets. By the way she traversed the stony 
walks, one would have thought her almost in¬ 
sane. That flashed cheek, that pale forehead 
and those white tips, the strangeness of that eye 
—these told sad tales of what had already been 
suffered, and what might soon be to come! 

She overtook a little girl in the street one day, 
whose appearance at first sight interested her ex¬ 
ceedingly. Stopping to look round in bar face, 
she was struck with its expression; there was 
something there which she had not been looking 
to see. 

So absorbed became she in the child, who 
could not have been more than eight or nine 
yean old, that she asked her name, took her 
gently by the hand, and suffered herself to be 
lad along wherever the child seemed disposed to 
g#. A few steps took them to the door of a 
modest and humble residence, where the girl 
went in. Totally without purpose or wish, the 
lady followed her. 

Arrived in the inner room, she found a young 
looking woman seated at a table engaged in 
**wing. She was still handsome in her feoo, but 


her features betrayed too plainly foe tines of 
deep and silent suffering. She half rose at foe 
unexpected entrance of a stranger, but foe latter 
lifted her hand in protest, and she kept her seat 

" Whose child is that ?** said foe lady. " Is 
it yours V 9 

" Yes," replied foe mother, her mind swiftly 
revolving thoughts of abduction that made her 
restless in her chair. 

“ And your name, then, if you please, is — 99 
she went on. 

The mother hesitated. But foe look of an¬ 
guish that settled on her visitor's face hastened 
her determination. 

“ Mary Pease," was her frank answer. 

"Good heavens i'fc exclaimed the stranger; 
and raising both arms above her, knelt at tbs 
astonished mother's feet. 

When both found themselves in a measnrs 
composed, after this sadden excess of emotion, 
the wife narrated her story. Mary listened, and 
the tears trickled down her cheeks ; for foe guil¬ 
ty husband, foe father of her own child, was still 
dear to her heart, from which he had never yet 
been a complete exile. When, therefore, she 
came to hear foe distracted wife tell of her des¬ 
pair for her husband, and brought herself to 
think that he might yet be consigned to foe state 
prison for a term of years, her heart refused foa 
prudent counsels offered it by her head, and sbe 
declared that whatever she had should be con¬ 
tributed freely to foe purposes of his defence 
against foe crime charged upon him. She had 
not much money, but she begrudged none of It 
at a time like that. 

“ O, yon are too kind I—you are too generous 1" 
exclaimed the wife. “ I cannot repay you!" 

"It was once his," was the answer. "I took 
it from him for—for—you know what. He shall 
not want for any part of it now.". 

The interview between these two women was 
protracted and exciting. When it drew to a 
close, foe wife embraced foe nnhappy mother 
with great tenderness, kissed foe child, and 
promised to call again on foe ensuing day. 

Next day they went together to foe prisoner's 
place of confinement. On entering foe room, 
the overpowered man grew suddenly blind with 
what he saw, staggered and fell to foe floor at 
their feet. No description of his wretchedness 
would be at all adequate. He beat his temples 
with his open hands, tore his hair, begged and 
begged again to be forgiven of foe poor girl he 
had wronged, and upon whose life had always 
since rested that dark shadow, and wondered if 
Heaven had any more of its judgments in store 
for him. The three were together an hour. It 
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wit a strange meeting, fraught with a deep ex¬ 
perience to eath one of them. 

Mary Pease shortly after found her way to the 
office of her old friend, Mark Holden, and there 
laid the whole matter before him. She was not 
willing to believe the prisoner a downright crim¬ 
inal, and asked to engage the lawyer’s services. 
Well known as a criminal lawyer in the city, he 
did not hesitate to undertake the poor man’s de¬ 
fence; for which services Mary promised to see 
that he was abundantly paid. 

The case was called on. The court-room was 
filled. Among the rest was the prisoner’s wife; 
she believed in him to the last. Mr. Mark Hol¬ 


den made an effort that was fully worthy of his 
reputation; and so successful was he in setting 
ibrth the extenuating circumstances before the 
*ury, that they finally brought in a verdict of 
” not guilty.” It was a great triumph for him, 
but a far more joyful event for his anxious 
client. 

Thus was he free; and by the efforts of the 
same man whose professional abilities had once 
before been called to bear against him, and 
through the friendliness of the woman at whose 
door he had laid a monstrous wrong. God will¬ 
ing, he resolved that the rest of his life should 
be only a perpetual expiation for his sin. To¬ 
gether with his wife, he vowed to labor in the 
fixture for poor Mary Pease as one of his own 
unworthy household. 

EZEKIEL AMD DAM I EL WEBSTER* 


On one occasion, when Ezekiel was on a visit 
to his brother in Boston, after risin r from a 
sumptuous dinner, Ezekiel turned to ois brother, 
and said, with great solemnity, “ Daniel, do you 
think we shall five till morning ?” “ Why ? what 
do you mean V* said Daniel. “ Don’t you remem¬ 
ber,” said Ezekiel, '* how, when we were boys at 
a certain time, we had no meal in the house, and 
could get no com ground, and our mother fed us 
on potatoes and milk; and after the first supper, 

D ap to bed, you turned around upon the 
stair and asked, with great seriousness, 
• Ezekiel, do you think we shall live till morn¬ 
ing?* ‘Why?’ said L ‘Only think what 
•tuff we have been eating.’ "—Christian Freeman . 


REMARKABLE CONDUCT OF A HORSE. 

Mr. Israel Abrahams, in the vicinity of this 
town, has a horse that will of his own accord, 
pump a sufficiency of water for all the other 
Wees on the farm. We have witnessed him, 
when turned loose into the barn-yard, go directly 
to the pump, take the handle between his teeth, 
and throw the water with as much force, and al¬ 
most as much regularity as a man would, until 
he would pump enough for his companions and 
himself, when he would drink and deliberately re¬ 
tire. Mo pains were ever taken, or means used, to 
learn him a business which proves a great ac¬ 
commodation to himself, and. relieves ms owner 
of considerable labor .—Centreville Times . 
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The city of Fiesole, in foe gnat duchy of 
that name, was, at the time of which we write, 
the chosen resort of all the musical amateurs in 
the world. Whatever wan were freely waged in 
other quarters, here all were harmonious, or 
had been, till the prima donna of La Scala 
Theatre began to show signs of A waning voice 
and thin elbows. Then the merry signors, whose 
delight was in die opera, and the merry ladies, 
^hose delight was in the signors, commenced 
murmuring so loudly that they quite drowned 
the weak notes of Madame Betz, and rendered 
the distracted tenure inconsolable. Affairs were 
in this state, when one day as the manager 
came out, his sleeve was twitched by a small 
girl who led him down an alley to the river-bank. 
Sitting on a stone, dipping her long, brown hair 
in and out of the water, was another child, al¬ 
though somewhat larger, and as she drew her 
hair up and down, she warbled, in enchanting 
accuracy, the most difficult scales of the mana¬ 
ger’s repertory of themes. Signor Morello stop¬ 
ped thunder-struck. A voice like that in Fiesole, 
and never before heard by him ? A tone like a 
bell, deep and distinct in the lower notes, and 
clearer and sweeter in the higher range than 
Madame Betz had ever attempted, a compass of 
more than three octaves 1 That mast be attend¬ 
ed to. Who had taught her? Cimeriso. It 
could not have been any one else. That day the 
child was in the school for a few last exercises, 
but, probably, lest the city should learn of his 
treasure ere he was ready to produce it, was as 
quickly withdrawn and instructed in private, and 
one year afterwards our story commences. 

Flaming placards were everywhere up on pub¬ 
lic walls and squares, announcing the debut of 
La Signora Florence, a new prima donna asso- 
luta, in the great opera of the Miracle, upon the 
Monday of the next week. Criers sung it round 
the streets and musical counts congratulated the 
beau monde on an acquisition who had been as 
yet utterly secluded from the gaze of every eye. 
The old maestro Morello kept his jewel hidden 
(after having suffered her to sing with his school 
a few hours a year ago), in some obscurity which 
not even CEdipus could discover. 

“ What do you say, signor marquis, to a voy¬ 
age of discovery concerning this golden fleece ?” 
cried the Count of Esporo to a tall, handsome 
young man, the Marquis de Napoli, who, leaning 
against a pillar, heard indifferently the eloquent 
[ tirade of Esporo. 
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“ With all my heart," said he, and tightening 
his sword-belt, he bowed in the lowest possible 
bend to the rest of the company, and strode out 
with the coant. 

“ A silent gauche I” remarked one gentleman, 
as he left 

“Not he,*' said a lady beside him. “ There 
is no more graceful man in Florence, nor one of 
better parts. 1 ' 

“ He hath an eye like an eagle," cooed another. 

“ And his lands are broader than an eagle's 
flight!" interrupted the gentleman, with a laugh. 

“Were he not so silent, one could learn a 
thousand things of his life past and present, 
though to be sure, being so young, there cannot 
be much of the former," said the first lady. 
“How delightfully troublesome is this partial 
mystery!" 

“I assure you," said the gentleman, “he 
makes no mystery of himself. He has been 
taught in the college at Rome till his nineteenth 
year. After that, five years' travel with his uncle, 
the cardinal; a year on his estate on the Amo; 
and here he is 1" 

Meanwhile, the object of these remarks was 
striding along with his companion, outside the 
city wall. They had wound a silent way for 
about a league, the sunset was gorgeous above, 
when a shriek and cry for help caused them to 
run rapidly forward to where a coach had been 
upset in the rats, and some highwaymen, taking 
advantage of the opportunity were already busy¬ 
ing themselves with its contents and threatening 
die life of its female occupant. The contest was 
but momentary ere the road was empty of ob¬ 
structions, the highwaymen (for there are no 
more cowardly race of beings than Italian ban¬ 
dits) put to flight, and the coach righted. 

“ La Nina 1" exclaimed the marquis, as coolly 
wiping his sword blade, he sheathed it, and kiss¬ 
ed the fair hand of the rescued lady. “ What 
chance brings thee here V* 

“ What chance bringeth my lord marquis to 
save me ?” answered the lowest, sweetest voice 
in the world. 

“ Some angelic guidance. I shall see thee in 
the city 1" 

“ Next ‘Tuesday I receive company at the 
Palazzo Fiorini 1" 

“ Not Monday ? La Nina must not miss the 
great joy we expect. La Signora Florence, 
the new singer at La Scala, Monday night." 

“ I shall attend the opera; bat under a rather 
different escort," she answered, with a haughty 
smile, and thanking her. preservers, bade the 
ooachman drive on, while she sank back from 
their sight within. 


“ Por Hercnle ! We came out for a golden 
fleece," said Esporo, “ and we have a whole 
mine of jewels* By my sword! I never saw so 
perfect a loveliness in so small a compass in 
my life 1 Is't not f" 

But the marquis, considerably mortified by 
the last haughty rejoinder of the lady, did not 
reply. 

“ Where didst meet her?" continued Esporo. 
“ Eh ? What if she have more friends than one, 
can you not say a word? Where did you first 
meet her ?" 

“ Ah—" said the marquis, as if waking up. 
“ She was left in charge of my aunt, the cardi¬ 
nal's sister, at my estate on the Arno, and I saw 
her frequently for about six months." 

“ Bah 1 and were not ennnied ?" 

“ So ? Not I. Books, poesy, draw, dance, 
drive, hunt; everything but music. The charm¬ 
ing thing never could sing or play a note!" 

“And yon were there constantly all that 1 
time ?" 

“0, much longer! Not regularly though. 
My aunt, the cardinal's sister, insisted always 
that I should begone, the first half of every day, 
on my place a few miles farther up the river; 
then frequently I took a run of a week or so, 
that she might miss me, wish me back, grow pale, 
on something." 

“And did she P 

“ Not she. The same smile, the same Indif¬ 
ference. La Nina scarcely could have known my 
heart, and her coolness was exasperating. At 
the end of the time that I saw her, I neither 
knew her station, parentage nor whole name. 
My aunt always called her La Nina, and I took 
it Up, and the servants added a marchesa on 
their own responsibility. And now thou hast it!" 

“Come!" said Esporo. “We have strayed 
for enough. What care I for any prima donna 
assoluta 1 Is not La Nina before all the world ?" 

The eyes of the marquis flashed fire. Esporo 
laughed, and taking his arm they sauntered back. 

Monday came. The day so longed for and 
counted upon. Every box in the theatre had 
been sold long since. No words were spoken 
but in reference to the evening. The ladies met 
and arranged most exquisite toilets ; the gentle¬ 
men bought most supeih bouquets; the jewel¬ 
lers’ shops were ransacked; and even the grand 
duke and his whole train were to be present. 
Such a night had not shone over Florence for a 
hundred years; and when at last the sunset gun 
was fired, and the stars breathed themselves oat 
large and radiant, the air was as dear as on a 
mountain top. Even a street-sweeper's song was 
sweet to-night, how sweet then mast be the 
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veke of that singer, whose equal Maestro 
Moreilo swore Italy had never dreamed of. The 
street wee blocked up with carriages at an 
early hour, and only as each one disgorged its 
brfiUant contents, could the next find room. 
Curtain after curtain of the boxes was drawn 
aside, and beauty after beauty flashed cp the ac¬ 
customed gaze of others. The great chandeliers 
hung more like biasing concentrations of the 
solar s yst em than anything else, and crimson, 
gold and diamonds dazzled the bewildered sight 
At last the grand dnke and his courtiers thronged 
the royal boxes, and the orchestra hurst forth in 
musk. Though waiting with such eager impa- 
tkenae, the audience had sufficient appreciation to 
applaud the overture; that master piece of the 
mighty composer of the Miracle, and the great 
curtain quivered, parted and swept aside, as was 
then the custom. Of course they knew they 
should not see the new prima donna till the 
opening of the second act, and were quite pre¬ 
pared to see Madame Retz in her decade-old at¬ 
titudes, and hear her thin, cracked tones drawl, 
and render immortal beauties of conception into 
dreary platitudes, but with sslemn patience they 
endured it, and only broke out in subdued hisses 
when the dissonance was more than usually un¬ 
bearable. How different the enthusiasm, false 
though it was, which she had inspired ten years 
before. The Marquis de Napoli and his friend 
Esporo, was in the box with Madame A vane*, 
sad after scanning every group present, Esporo 
whispered his belief that La Nina was not any¬ 
where among them, of which remark Napoli took 
no notice, having already satisfied himself on the 
point some time before, and biting his lips and 
cursing the wretched performers, he became re¬ 
signed to fete, and watted for to-morrow when 
he might see her. 

At last the act was finished without one ap¬ 
plaud, and the curtain covered the stage again. 
Hie silence was breathless in the interval, the 
suspense unbearable; ladies leaned forward; 
cheeks flushed vivid with expectation ; even the 
grand duke stood up uncovered' awaiting; even 
the most indifferent person present felt his mous¬ 
tache and watched the curtain. It waved, separ¬ 
ated, rolled away. On one side great dignitaries 
appeared seated, the other side was yet vacant; 
from its distance advanced a group of snow-clad 
handmaidens, who, separating, disclosed the long 
vista of a purple porphyry and white marble col¬ 
onnade. They waited, the audience, they would 
testify nothing till they were sure. The orchestra 
played an adagio movement. A white hand ap¬ 
peased from behind the last column, a white foot, 
a loag, black robe, and with a slow, flowing 


motion, the prima donna assoluta seemed feftrly 
to swim np the distance; from her parted lips 
seemed to sigh a sound like the far-off warble of 
the nightingale, which, as she drew nearer, swell¬ 
ed till like a mighty volume of melodious mask 
it broke on the ear as a wave does on the shore, 
and clearly and sweetly with a solemn force, rose 
flight after flight, trembled like the wings of a 
bird fer up in blue air, and died away among the 
clouds as if at the gate of heaven; while standing 
fall before them, her soft, brown hair flowing over 
her black robe, lustrous gilded-brown eyes up¬ 
raised, perfectly moulded hands and arms crossed 
over her bosom, she awaited their judgment. 

A moment, as if to regain the breath they had 
lost in amazement and admiration, dead silence 
held, then, like thunder in the Apennines, the 
audience rose with one accord, shouted, applaud¬ 
ed, showered flowers and jewels, waved handker¬ 
chiefs, smiled, and for some time rendered it im¬ 
possible to proceed. Stooping, from among the 
collection, she took a single flower flung by die 
grand duke, which appeared to be a lily with the 
dew on it, but, as the weight instantly taught her, 
formed all of gems, and fastening it in her girdle, 
bowed and turned away. 

* La Nina! La Nina I” cried the wonder-struck 
Napoli. 

She moved slowly to the right and made the 
marquis an obeisance with the most bewitching 
smile, who, thus singled out before the house, 
neither smiled nor blushed, but only bowing, 
looked steadfastly upon her. 

‘'Brown hair,” muttered Esporo, “flowing 
outline, dainty foot, La Nina herself!” 

“Be silent!” whispered the marquis, in a hol¬ 
low tone, while grasping his arm as if in an iron 
vice; Esporo winced and did as he was bid. 

With the same solemn pathos as it began, Ike 
scene ended, the trial was over, and Madame 
Retz again appeared, only to be hissed till she 
was joined by La Nina, who, covering her com¬ 
panion’s deficiency, lending her an ornament or 
two from her own abundant stock of expressions, 
and marvellously executing the most difficult and 
impossible tilings, as if she were only breathing, 
won the respect as much as the admiration of 
her hearers. The action proceeded and the last 
scene arrived. Behind a prison grate, resting 
her cheek on her hand, sat La Njpa. The prison 
bells sent out heavy tdffings, the voice of La 
Nina, deep and rich, mocked their jangling, till, 
snelting into a hymn, it clashed and chimed like 
an organ; honey'dripping from the rocks was 
not sweeter, and powerful and dear as it was in 
its deep tones, it fell as lightly and accordantly 
on the ear silver bells. 
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to exquisitely wit it tempered. The cell filled 
with the officials of death, and still chanting, she 
paced out with them. They bound her to the 
stake; already the torch was applied and little 
flames leaped op around, while the hotue, com¬ 
pletely carried away, was utterly still, when the 
withes shrank and broke; the blaek robe fell 
down; the white arms were lifted up; shining 
wings unfolded themselves on her shoulders; 
long, light drapery floated curlingly around her 
as she slowly rose above the stake, her voice 
echoing like reality the air with which she had 
first appeared. From far above, two angels fell 
as slowly down to meet her at last, encircling her 
in their arms, and calmly and beautifully she 
floated up above the heavens, with her voice 
swelling and subsiding till it was lost in the up¬ 
per darkness of her flight, and only a silver echo 
died, with delicate reverberations, away in the 
height. So wrapt had the audience been, with 
their eyes fixed on La Nina, that the stake and 
fegots with the painted flames and real torch 
had not received an instant's attention, and the 
supernumeraries, whose business it was immedi¬ 
ately to quench the torch, were equally absorbed. 
Thus, when a mighty cry of '* Fire 1 Fire 1 La 
Scala bums!" went up, and the scaffolding and 
curtains were already wreathing in tiny flames, 
judge of the terrific panic and confusion that en¬ 
sued. Some shouted that the prima donna, who 
was still above, should be saved, a dozen young 
nobles indeed made the frantic exertion, others 
only struggled to extricate themselves. Esporo 
leapt upon the stage and leapt back again, at an 
angry word from above, to the side of Madame 
Avanex, while Napoli rushed wildly forward and 
shouted her name. 

“Iam here, signor/' answered a voice over¬ 
head, coolly, and looking up he saw her sitting 
on a beam round which she had tied a rope. 
He ran to mount where she was. 

“ It is impossible," she cried, “ Rets has hid¬ 
den the ladders, I saw her. Hold this rope, sig¬ 
nor," and she flung the other ead down to him. 
He caught it, and instantly clasping it above in 
her little hands, she threw herself forward 
from the beam, swung a second, and then slid 
down beside Mm, the skin of her hands remain¬ 
ing on the rope. Taking her in his anus, Napoli 
rushed from the j>laoe and gained the street oy 
the stage door. Hardljrfcad he doneso, when he 
was waylaid by another person. 

M Whom hast thou 1" questioned this last. « 

44 Fare tliy ways " returned Napoli, “ thy high¬ 
ness must not play the fobber with thy subjects 1" 

44 Put La Nina down." 

“I shall not be disloyal if I dare to disobey," 


and Napoli strode onwards tearing the duke be¬ 
hind. At last she stood on her feet in the bal¬ 


cony of his palace. 

“ Why did La Nina conceal her identity from 
her friend ?" he asked her, reproachfully, and 
putting his hands on her shoulders with strange 


femiliarfry, he held her there till she answered 
him. r 

“ 11 maestro forbade," she murmured. 

“And hast thou no will or strength of 


own?" 


44 As for my will, do not let it concern thee, 
my strength thou confessest, and beyond the as , 
I owe everything to Morello." 

“ Didst thou not love me, Florence, when we 
were together by the Amo ?" 

No answer. 

“ I know thou didst. Why then conceal it? 
Why never blush, never sigh, never be weary, 
never kindle with my presence, or pate at my 
absence ?" 


“ I, the singing girl, might never aspire to ska 
Marquis do Napoli's love." 

“ But thou mightest 1 thou shalt Thou ham 
it1" Still nothing more. “ Dost thou love me. 
La Nina?" • 


“Ay," and she lifted her brown eyes trem¬ 
blingly towards him. Suddenly an arm, not his, 
encircled her, a form was between them, a doaaa 
soldiers drew their swords before her; shewn* 
borne off struggling, by the duke and hi* guaida 
before Napoli coaid lift his arm. Down the 
lawns tad out into the crowded streets 
went, picking their way in the turmoil, lighted 
glaringly by the burning theatre, to the ducal 
palace. 

“ Rest there, pretty dove, sweet singer Y* said 
the duke, as they left her in a high, l at tice d 
room, and wound down into the street again. 

She ran to the lattice, it was forty feet from 
the ground; there was but one door, it was feat 
locked. No flags, no panels, nothing but fid* 
comfortable, matter-of-fect prison. She had 
counterfeited this once to-night, it came in the 
force of reality a little too soon. If all the dainty 
ladies, who had envied her triumph to-night, 
could but see her now, where would their euvy 
be? True, she remembered, there were very 
few who would refuse the fete now apparently 
thrust on herself. She tore violently at the lock 
and at last wrung her tender hands in despair. 

A dang of quick steps on the stairs became 
audible; a dozen heels in the hall; a bunch of 
keys rattled without the door, one after another 
was inserted, suddenly the lock yielded, a small 
band, masked and armed, entered, and aha waa 
again seised and borne off. 
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“Trustme,” whispered IfapoH. “I pan for 
foe duke. He was seen to km here two minuter 
nee, he is supposed to have returned, mad now 
to be taking his prisoner to some securer place , 1 ” 
and they were again in foe thorough-fares. 

“ Halt there !” cried a stern, harsh voice, and 
a short, unarmed man alone, confronted Napoli, 
and laid his hand on La Nina's head. 

“ Move on !" commanded the marquis. “Stand 
a si de, Maestro Morello !” 

“Nay," pursued foe little stranger. “My 
child, where art foon going t Why leavest thy 
taring master ? Hast foon forgotten thine obli¬ 
gations, thy promise. Wilt foon break thy en¬ 
gagement at the theatre ?” 

“ The theatre is destroyed/' said La Nina. 

“ Miserable quibble! Tush I there are a thou¬ 
sand other places till it is rebuilt. El Domo for 
one." 

fiat she still dung closely to NapoH. 

“Thou wilt not? disgraceful girl I Then 
know that I force thee to leave him, and follow 
me, by the command of thy father!" 

“ My father ?" asked she, wonderingly, repeat¬ 
ing his words with a frightened air, and looking 
quickly up. 

“ Ay, child, thy father \ If foon never knewest 
of him before, know it now. Thine own father. 
Gome l” 

She slid to her feet and followed him, leaving 
Napoli grinding his teeth at the sudden reprisals 
of the night, and the ill-luck that attended them. 
After an hour's walk in silence. La Nina and 
Signor Morello found themselves within the 
Palazzo Fiorini. 

“ Now,” said she, “ you will tell me all this 
that you long since onght to have informed me 
of. Art thou my father ?'' 

“ Nay, he is dead. I am his agent. La Nina, 
foon art in thine own thought naught but the 
singing girl of Fiesole. Yet listen. Fifteen 
years ago, a grand duke was our ruler here, 
whose equal earth never saw, wbpse superior 
heaven alone holds. He had one daughter five 
yean old. One day, suddenly our dear lord died. 
The child disappeared, was said to have been 
drowned. Indeed the attempt, although suppos¬ 
ed at foe time to have been successful, was frus¬ 
trated by some worthy peasants, whom we know, 
and she was preserved in secret albeit. The 
duke's brother took foe coronet and now 
rales. Her existence came ro my knowledge; 
ber voice was miraculous. I knew of no way to 
restore her to her rights other than to perfect her 
musical education. Florence! Grand Duchess of 
Fiesole 1 I will bring thee to thy throne, but La 
Nina must bide my time 1" 


She wmted ah instant, and then said, “I am 
afraid of greatness. Even if all this is true, I do 
not desire it Bather give me the quiet yean of 
happy, Christian life yon have just snatched me 
from!” 

“The present duke is a tyrant,” said B 
M a e s tro ; “ he opposes foe people, he slew thy 
father. Hast foon no wish to avenge him ? no 
burning at thy heart to uplift these down-trodden 
races?” 

A long time he thus harangued, setting the 
merits of foe ease before her, and promising her 
stores of gre at er happiness than she had ever dared 
wish for, and when at last he left her, La Nina 
was as determined to obtain her ducal crown and 
to redress the wrongs of her people, as any Jacobin 
alive could wish; and in order to accomplish 
this, was still to continue as the prima donna at 
another theatre under Signor Morollo's manage¬ 
ment, and her appearance there was shortly 
announced. 

Meantime the Count Esporo was sitting at the 
feet of Madame Arvanea in a consultation more 
barbarous than amorous. It will be sufficient to 
give foe end at which they arrived. 

“ See 1” said madams, “ how Napoli loves her I 
bow he starts and flashes. It must never be. 
We cannot lose him so. What will become of 
our fero tables, our banks, our billiards? It 
must never be!" 

“ I cannot forget,” mattered Esporo, “ his un¬ 
spoken rebukes to me. His hauteur and' over¬ 
bearing lordlmess, nor his insolence. By heav¬ 
en, I can endure no rival 1 Yes, let the re¬ 
venge be quick and deadly !’* 

“ She sings again Thursday at foe Domo. 
We will be there. Do you bring me, when yon 
come, the two bunches of violets. At the last 
moment, I will impregnate one with foe drags; 
that one she shall smell, Rets will make sure of 
that; foe other I retain. She will die, as others 
have died before her!” 

“ I shall not foil!" and he did not. 

When foe promised Thursday arrived, foe 
same scene, even if not a more eager one, of im¬ 
patience and admiration was enacted, and when 
the noble mask of Iphigenie had been rolled off 
with foe classic elegance that only a pupil of 
Cimoriso could attain, as they-all declared, the 
Signora Florence was called before the curtain. 
She obeyed foe call, but attired in so superb and 
singular a costume, as to excite foe astonishment 
and admiration of all; but before her appear¬ 
ance it will bet necessary to relate a scene of a 
minor melodrama that passed in foe presence of 
Madame Avene*. 

The Marquis ,itood half hidden 
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behind the drapery of bit own box, and now, 
leasing sKghtly forward Looked round the house. 
Hit gaee tamed apon Madame Avanez and B§- 
poro in the box opposite. He saw, at he stood, 
that mad&me held a bonqaet a little lower than 
die public view, and from a tiny, perforated cas¬ 
ket of gold was sateanting the beautiful blossoms 
with what Napoli did not doubt was deadly poison. 
When Esporo had bought the two benches that 
morning, the marquis had accompanied him, 
and in the freak of the moment, had bought a sim¬ 
ilar one, which he now held. Knowing it would 
be useless to endeavor to warn the primadonna, 
he lost not a moment in seeking the box of Mad¬ 
ame Avanex, and saluting that lady just an in¬ 
stant before La Nina appeared before the curtain, 
in her dazzling apparel, and gracefully leading 
Bets to share the applause. The poisoned bou¬ 
quet lay on the cushion before Madame Avanex, 
and as the marquis apologized for passing before j 
her vision that he might gain the station at her 
left, he most adroitly, and entirely unperceived, 
substituted his own in its placeomd dropped that 
upon, the floor. Madame Avanez’s faee was 
feverish and her eyes biasing, as rising with her 
cavaliers, she joined in the aoriamations of the 
house; Esporo's countenance expressing a bitter 
hate joined to a sarcastic sense of power; and a 
triumphant smile playing roond the lips of the 
Marquis de Napoli. 

Bending forward Madame Avanez uttered a 
laugh «o peculiar as to be quite audible and tt> 
catch the attention of Betz. This dene, she lift¬ 
ed her hand and tossed the bouquet to the stage. 
Catching it ere it fell, Madame Bets, smiling and 
throwing back her head, presented it to the un¬ 
suspecting singer, who gaily smelled it, and bow¬ 
ed to the donor. Madame Avanea had expected 
to see the ghastly rigidity of a corpse; here were 
smiles and life. 8he stared immovably at the 
stage a minute, then glanced at Esporo end sank 
back in her seat. Napoli stooped and picked 
the poisoned violets from the floor. 

“ Madame,” said he, bowing and holding them 
out at ana's length, “ I must beg forgiveness for 
the substitution of my own flowers in the place 
of yours. La Signora Florence did not use the 
bouqnet you intended for her. May I dare pre¬ 
scribe it for yourself?” and placing it on the 
cushion where he found it, he left the box. 

Whether overcome by rage and terror, or by 
the already peaetmragaroma of the subtle drugs, 
Madame Avanez feinted; and upon being car¬ 
ried into the open air which quickly revived her, 
was never again seen in Fieaole. Espooo return¬ 
ed to the theatre. The disposition of affairs had 
undergone a slight change during his absence, 


but had mi earthquake rolled at his feet, he could 
not have been more overwhelmed. On the front 

the stage stood La Nina, as he saw her befove 
in flowing robe and train of white satin and green 
Genoa velvet On her head was a magnificent 
crown. True she was thus arrayed, and as he 
thought singularly, before he went out; six 
giants of the royal gnard stood behind her; the 
little maestro, with the lord chancellor of the 
duchy were rather in advance, and the Marquis 
de Napoli, holding her hand, was by her side. 
Betz and the other myrmidons had vanished 
An expression of joy and amazement was on the 
co untenance s of the thousands who thronged the 
place, and the grand duke was standing in his 
half-deserted box, purple wife rage and trembling. 
The little maestro's voice rang like a trumpet as 
he rehearsed the circumstances with which the 
reader is already acquainted, with a particularity 
impossible of admitting a doubt, and called up 
witness after witness. At last the dnke seemed 
able to command his voice and a word sprang to 
his lips. 

“It is naught,” he roared. “ Where are my 
guards ? Seize the liars! the impostors 1” 

But the cunning little maestro, too well used 
to deploying his theatrical forces, and to obtain¬ 
ing a thousand things by stratagem alone, had 
not left a single guard free to obey the duke's 
command. 

“ Is this naught, thou usurper ?” cried Morello; 
and taking from the hand of La Nina a scroll of 
parchment, he unrolled, displayed and read a 
mandate from the pope, sealed with the golden 
bull, and declaring Florence the rightful and 
only ruler, Grand Duchess of Fiesole. 

The grand duke bent forward, white, where 
just now he was purple, a red stream towing 
from his lips; his demoniacal passions had slain 
him, and apoplexy had taken off its victim. He 
was dead. 

“ My people I” said Florence, no longer La 
Nina, advancing a step with Napoli, while the 
others fell bAck, “ although my father was your 
duke, not without your own will and election 
will I take his place.” And all the assembly 
hurraed, and the words were taken up by the 
surging populace without, who had already 
heard the intelligence. 

“Long live our prima donna! Long live 
Florence, Arch-Duchess of Resole!” 

Thus it came that the nightingale sitting on aa 
olive spray, together with the noble arms of the- 
Napoli, were quartered on the escutcheon of the 
oldest and greatest of Italian houses. 

Fr ug a li ty is founded on the principle the! ell 
riches have limits. 
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MT FIRST LOVE. 


BT XUXA V. MOBUBTT. 


Ry heart la thrilled with tenderly, 
Which nothing now can mar, 
Communing with ita lore-born thoughts— 
Most hie — ed thought* they are; 

Dor ahe ia near, my eool'i first lore, 

Ita heavenward guiding star. 

She’s modaat aa the rlolet, 

And gentle aa the dove; 

Her noMe mind and aympathka, 

Her trait, her truth, her lore, 

Her petfcnoeand humility 
A bee o t o o ua soul do prove. 

Her name’s the first In memory’* book, 
And ay, ’twill be the last, 

Her love-smile gOda the prese n t time, 

It sanctified the peat, 

And round my way ka iaflosnoe 
Forever will be oast. 

And I hare seen her dsar eyes weep, 

Blest privilege of mine; 

I kissed her felling tears away, 

The while my arms would twine 
Around her neck In mute care—, 

Our tyre seemed half divine. 

I gam upon the asoze ski—, 

That veil the heavenly goal, 

And look Into her sweet blue eyee, 

They half reveal her soul; 

Bar God be se— the inner light, 

The beauty of the whole. 

My heart is filled with holy joy, 

Ho clouds hs hop— o’ereast, 

In feaey’s aye the fatum glows, 

In memory’s the pest; 

While she is near, my mother deer, 

My first love and my last. 


THE HEART’S RESOLVE. 


BT OFHBLIA M. CLOUT HA*. 


Oh the banks of the beautiM Clyde was the 
home of Jeanie Grahame; the sole idol of aged 
parents and the pride of the entire hamlet. In 
ill Scotland, the eye could not have sought a 
more lovely resting-place than upon the charm- 
mg Scottish hat, whose latticed windows were 
atariy screened from observation by the thick- 
leading ivy, overrunning in many places the 
low flat roof. 

But in truth, the loveliest feature of our High¬ 
land picture was none other than Jeanie herself, 
fa eyes of liquid blue contrasted most beauti¬ 
fully with her own rose-tinted complexion and 
m sshh of golden ringlets. Arrayed in a doaely- 
I fitting kiitle of blue, which served only to set off 


to advantage her somewhat slight and girlish 
figure, one might have thought her the noble do* 
pendant of the unfortunate Queen of Scats, 
rather than the humble peasant girl she was. 

On the opposite bank of the river rose to 
sight the old ancestral castle of the once illustri¬ 
ous Montaine fhmily. But two members of that 
distinguished line of royalists now survived; 
the young Lord of Montaine, who had seen 
some twenty-five summers, and his sister. Lady 
Mon tai n e, some two or three years his juuioi. 
A most imposing appearance this fine old castle 
presented by moonlight, with hs gloomy looking 
front of massive granite, and ita spacious court¬ 
yard. Then, too, it was situated far distant 
from apy other royal residence of the kind, and 
being on a slight elevation of land, leading up 
from the river, it seemed like a giant tower frown¬ 
ing upon the low and vineehkl huts of the sur- 
| rounding peasantry. 

| The parents of Jeanie Grahame were the ten¬ 
ants of the Lord Montaine; and they of course 
looked up to their land-holder with the same awe 
and reverence that die meanest subject of roy¬ 
alty looks up to its Supreme Ruler. As for the 
young lord, but little that is commendable can 
be said of him, save that by his generosity and 
good hnmor he had won the hearts of a greater 
part of his tenants. Daring the winter season, 
he spent most of his time in Edinburgh, where 
he indulged in a continual round of gaiety and 
dis sip a t ion , so that for at least six months of. 
the year, his sister was left sole mistress of the 
ancestral abode. This lady was exceedingly ar¬ 
istocratic, and prided herself greatly upon her 
noble birth and family; and there was about her 
manner a degree of haughtiness and reserve 
which chilled even the warm heart of “fair 
Jeanie" (as the peasantry termed her) whenever 
she was sent, aa was frequently the case, on aa 
errand to the castle. 

At the time of which I write, Jeanie had just 
entered upon her eighteenth year, and though 
merry and blithesome aa a lark, she was never 
mirthful to excess; and there was something in 
the high brow and finely chiselled mouth which 
bespoke firmness and determination far beyond 
her years. 

I have said that Jeanie was the idol of hear 
parents; and well might that aged pair have 
cherished her tenderly, for death, that untimely 
destroyer, had snatched from their grasp child 
after child, until none but little Jeanie was left 
to them. She was so kind and gentle—an ever 
ministering angel to their wants and comfort— 
that one who did but once look upon her could 
not fail to love her. In short, 4* was ever a 
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general favorite with bo A old and young; and 
if the Scottish lessee sometimes envied her the 
beauty she possessed, and the admiration sbl 
excited from the other sex, they could not bat 
feel within their hearts that it was all richly 
deserved. 

Bat of the crowd of admirers that followed in 
her train, there was bit one on whom the fair 
maiden bestowed more than ordinary marks of 
favor. And this was Dpnald McAlland, the son 
of a near neighbor, and likewise one of the ten¬ 
antry. To many this unassuming youth would 
have offered but slight attraction, for he was not 
rich, nor even well-to-do, in the world’s goods 
and chattels; nor was he particularly fair in 
person. 

Many wondered what there was in him Jeanie 
aaw and admired; and there was some jealousy 
manifested by the Scottish lads when on any lit¬ 
tle festive occasion, at which Jeanie was always 
the acknowledged belle, she permitted him to be 
her chevalier and escort The parents on both 
•ides could not fail to notice the daily growing 
intimacy of the youthful pair, which was fist 
ripening into love. And I need not say that for 
a time the matter was highly approved of by foe 
old people. 

There were times, however, when Mrs. Gra- 
hame would say with a sigh, as she beheld the 
youthful pair strolling arm-in-arm through the 
fields, “ It's a pity Jeanie was not born a queen” 
—so ambitious is a mother's love 1 And then 
she too would wonder that one who had ever 
been idolised and cherished from her earliest in¬ 
fancy could look with favor upon one who seem¬ 
ed so much her inferior. 

She did not know that Jeanie had discovered 
beauty for beneath the surface which her eye had 
foiled to discern. Yes, Donald was foe happy 
possessor of as noble a soul and as manly a 
heart as were ever implanted in foe breast of 
mankind 1 And Jeanie loved him for his sound 
mind, his generous heart and noble energy of 
purpose, rather than for any outward charm he 
possessed. He did not flatter or seek to dazzle 
her eyes with foe sordid gold of foe world; for 
of wealth he had but little—and of flattery, still 
less. No, it was for himself alone that she lav¬ 
ished upon him her sweetest smiles, and tuned 
her heart in harmony with his. 

And Donald, plain and honest heart, foe envy 
of his sex, and the fortunate possessor of Jeanie's 
best affections, bow did he love her ? With foe 
whole strength of his noble nature; he worship¬ 
ped her as foe pagan does foe saint, in sculp¬ 
tured niches. Yes, she alone was foe god of his 
idolatry. And yet in her presence be could not 


but feel re s erve at times, for H seemed to Mm 
that she was lifted for above him in all that was 
beautiful and truthful; his superior in intellect 
and mind as well as in person. The days and 
weeks passed swiftly by to those two loving 
hearts; for as yet no cloud had interposed to 
darken with its shadow the sunshine of their 
happy hearts. 

It was quite early in the fall when foe car¬ 
riage of Lady Montaine drew up before the hum¬ 
ble cot of Robert Grahame. All were not a 
little surprised at seeing so unexpected a visitor, 
who hastily descended from foe carriage and 
prepared to enter foe house. Old Mm. Gra¬ 
hame dropped her knitting and hastened to open 
the door, for she knew that it tnust be some im¬ 
portant matter that could thus call abroad the 
lady of Montaine Castle at so early an hour in 
foe morning; for when the young lord was home, 
he was ever wont to come himself on affairs of 
business. 

With an air of aristocratic dignity, she coldly 
took foe proffered chair from which Jeanie had 
just risen, and proceeded at once to communi¬ 
cate her errand. 

“ I have come, Mrs. Grahame,” she said, "to 
obtain foe loan of your daughter for my dress¬ 
ing-maid and companion. Unexpected bu sinew 
has called my brother to foe city much eariitr 
than usual; and as he intends passing the winter 
in town, as is his custom, I am determined never 
again to pass so lonely a winter as that of last 
year. The castle is so large and gloomy that 
without foe aid of society it is enough to give 
one a settled melancholy, if not to make them a 
confirmed misanthrope.” 

“ Has the young lord gone so soon ?” asked 
Jeanie. " Why, it was but yester-mora that I 
saw him talking with my father near the bridge 
which spans foe river.” 

“ Yes, and it is to my brother’s suggestion 
that you owe the honor of this visit,” said the 
lady, with a toss of her fine oval head. “He 
has eulogized so much foe beauty and charms of 
Jeanie Grahame that I have thought best to 
make you foe above proposition.” 

Jeanie blushed deeply at the cold flattery ef 
tire last remark, and a shade of anxhramm 
passed over her face as she awaited her mother's 
reply to foe proffered offer. 

“ For how long a time would you require her 
services?” asked Mrs. Grahame; “for she is 
very dear to us, and is foe sunlight of our home.” 

“ I should like, if possible, to have her corns 
at once, and remain during foe winter monfoe, if 
agreeably herself,” she said. 
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“I will go, but with one condition,” Mid the 
girl; “which ie, that I may be allowed to return 
home at nightfall; for it would grieve m j heart 
to fool that I was entirely isolated from my dear 
parents, and shat np, as it were, in the depths of 
yonder dreary castle*” 

Just then she caught her mother's rsproaehftd 
glance, and feeling that she had spoken too hast¬ 
ily, she said, with a low curtsy, as Lady Mon- 
tains rose to depart: 

“I will consider the matter, and bring yon 
word on the morrow.” 

It was of course a source of regret to Jennie 
to leave parents and home; for it was the first 
tune that she had ever thought of absenting her¬ 
self from them, even for a single day. And then, 
too, she would be deprived of Donald's sweet 
society, in a great degree; but she could in part 
compromise the matter if the favor of returning 
home at night should be allowed her. And so 
after much thought and long talking upon the 
subject, it was decided that Jeanie should go to 
fee castle in the capacity of lady's maid. 

The morrow found Jeanie at the castle gate; 
not in her usual high spirits, however, for she 
dreaded the thought of seclusion within its pil¬ 
lared halls and Gothic chambers, into which the 
son's rays seemed never to penetrate. The Lady 
ICootame received her with more than customary 
gnudousness; and her proposal of returning 
home nightly was willingly acceded to by her. 

Donald, too, felt not a little downhearted at 
fee idea of even so trivial a separation from his 
heart's idol. But Jeanie playftilly bantered him 
upon his lack of gaiety, and bade him not wear 
so long and puritanical a fees on fee occasion of 
bar going so short a distance, and for so short a 
season. 

“ What would you say, Donald, if fee broad 
ocean were to separate ns,” she said, “ instead of 
fee river banks? Then indeed might each heart 
have cause for grief.” 

Alas I she little knew then that those words, 
so thoughtlessly spoken, were prophetic of what 
the future was soon to bring forth. 


Jeanie Grahame was soon established in her 
new quarters, and as she had determined to make 
fee best of her condition for the time being, she 
seen entered upon her duties with earnestness 
and asst. 

After all,, there was much within feat eld 
budding which well accorded wife her tastes and 
feelings; for Jeanie was at times not a little 
thoughtful, and she often loved to indulge herself 
in day-dreams of fee olden times when “brave 
knights and fair ladies" mingled wife pleasure 


in the animated sports of fee chase, and fee too 
often dangerous joust or tournament 

Her time was spent mainly in fee boudoir and 7 
apartments of her mistress, who being somewhat 
fond of ret i re m ent, Tras never so happy and con¬ 
tented at when listening to fee glowing elo^ 
quenee of Jeanie's words, as dearly and beauti¬ 
fully she read aloud to her the thrilling romances 
of fee olden time; or poured forth in one con¬ 
tinual burst of melody the Scottish ballads of 
fee immortal Barns. She saw but little compa¬ 
ny at fee castle; for as the winter crept on, fee 
city friends begin to foil off; and if perchance 
an occasional virit was made by a friend, fee re¬ 
ception was always attended wife so much form¬ 
ality and ceremo n y feat Jeanie had no desire to 
become a participant in its cold enjoyments. As 
fee severity of fee weather increased, Jeanie 
found it impossible to make such frequent v isi le 
to her home, and wife fee sweet society of her 
books and flowers, and fee daily correspondence 
of Donald, she became quite content and happy 
in fee once gloomy old castle. 

The Lady Montaine herself became conscious 
of a growing attachment for the fair maiden, 
whose society and intercourse had become so in¬ 
dispensable to her happiness. But it was evi¬ 
dent to Jeanie feat there were still certain bound* 
of propriety and etiquette which even then she 
might not overstep; for there was at times a 
dtilling and fleering r e s e r ve manifest in fee pres¬ 
ence of her mistrees, which seemed to check and 
restrain for the time anytadden gush or burst 
of feeling which her loving nature might betray 
or exhibit. 

It was early on one cold, frosty morning In 
December, while performing her lady's toilet, 
that fee porter handed to Jeanie a slip of paper, 
on which was written in a hurried hand the fol¬ 
lowing words: 

“ Come down to fee court-yard, my own dear 
Jeanie; for I have sad news to communicate. 

“ Donald.” 

Hastily excusing herself, she descended wife a 
beating heart and trembling Umbo to the court¬ 
yard ; for as she had not been home for mom 
than a week, she was fearful featuomething had 
transpired there, tire disclosure of which was en¬ 
trusted to Donald's care. 

Her flrst glance at the anxious and troubled 
countenaooe of her lover only served to confirm 
her fears. In vain she tried to speak, but her 
very tongue seemed cleaving to her month. 
Wife a sodden effort she gasped “My mother 1” 
and but for the strong and manly am of Don¬ 
ald she would have fallen powerless to the earth. 
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“ Calm yoamIf," said the derated youth, as 
trembling and agitated he folded her te his 
breast. “All—aH is well at home!" 

These words seemed to revire her Instantane¬ 
ously, and placing hi her hands a newly opened 
letter, Donald bade her a hasty adtea; for he 
could not bear to witness the effect which die 
words there penned would hare upon his loved 
Jennie. Already he fob his heart-strings giving 
way, and quickly he turned from the spot. 

Quickly those eyes of deepest blue scanned 
the burning lines before her, which were from a 
rich uncle of Donald's—a Scotch qnakcr, who 
had long since emigrated to the New World, 
and was at that time a resident of Philadelphia. 
Having accumulated an immense fortune by 
great industry and thrift in the mercantile trade 
of that city, he proposed to reMnquiah his busi¬ 
ness to his fhvorite nephew, Donald. And as he 
was a steadfast bachelor of long standing, he 
would of course become his sole heir at his 
death; for he had no near relatives in the New 
World. 

For a few moments Jeanie stood Mke one trans¬ 
fixed to the spot; then careftilly folding fee let¬ 
ter and placing it in her breast, she ascended to 
her lady's dressing-room, apparently as com¬ 
posed as if nothing unusual had occurred. But 
when once escaped from the society of her mis¬ 
tress, she threw herself upon her couch and wept 
hitter tears at fee thought of entire separation 
from her lover. And then hope would regain 
the mastery in her hgart; for surely Donald 
could not think for a moment of leaving home 
and her for so uncertain and hazardous an ad¬ 
venture, mid at such an tmpropitious season of 
the year, when old ocean seemed ever frowning 
upon the traveller, and tossed fee ship upon its 
surface madly about, as if it were but a mere 
bauble in fee air. 

That evening Jeanie despatched a note to 
Donald, for him to meet her at her father's 
home; which interview was willingly granted. 
It now became Donald's turn to struggle with 
self, and keep up his hitherto unfailing courage. 

“Jeanie," he said, wife composure, “I have 
not decided upon fee course to pursue, without 
having first given fee matter serious and weighty 
consideration. 'Tie tree I may not tell you how 
much and deeply I shall regret leaving those dear 
parents of whom I have so long been fee stay 
and comfort, and whose days seem fast waning; 
but I am satisfied feat it is my duty to go, though 
my heart be crushed and my spirits bowed down 
at fee thought of leaving all feat is dearest on 
earth behind me. I am poor, and have parents 
dependent upon me for their daily support and 


maintenance; shall I then, my own Jeanie, let 
pass unheeded so bright an opening as that which 
fee ftitare spreads before me?•' 

He paused for a reply; but as he got none, he 
continued: 

“If I stay here, I may not hope even for 
wealth ; for living under such a system of gov¬ 
ernment, I see not how I can ever rise to be oth¬ 
er than the servile tool of fee proud and wealthy 
landholder. No, Jeanie, I will go to America," 
and his eye flashed strong determination as he 
spoke; “ there I will toil until death, if it mast 
be, to secure for you, my betrothed, a home of 
affluence and ease, anda station in society be¬ 
fitting your pure and intellectual soul. Time 
no one will deem the beautiful and accomplished 
wife of Donald McAllan the once lowly peasant 
girl—the serving-maid of fee haughty Lady 
Montaine." And the excited youth spoke wife 
a tone of dignity more fitting a king than a serf. 

“ Go, then," said Jeanie, smiling through bar 
tears, “ mid may God's blessing follow and pros¬ 
per you; for your pleading eloquence has changed 
my heart, and I can meekly bear my portion of 
the sacrifice which must indeed be made." 

“Since duty prompts, fee sooner you leave, 
Donald, fee better it will be for both," she said, 
as with a kiss of sacred love upon her pale brow, 
the youthful lover bade her “good night" at the 
castle gate. “You remember, Donald, my idh 
words a few weeks since— f what if oceans divide 
us, instead of fee river banks 

“ I do. Alas! how strangely true and pro¬ 
phetic !" he said, as he turned to retrace his Steps 
homeward. 

The time for Donald’s departure was soon fix¬ 
ed ; and with many pledges of eternal fidelity the 
lovers parted for months—years—perchance for 
ever! 

Time flew by, and wife the approach of spring, 
Jeanie anticipated wife joy her coming release, 
but still the Lady Montaine held her prisoner. 
So very essential had she become to her natur¬ 
ally dull household that she had half a mind to 
adopt her as her own child; or rather make her 
fee protege of the high-born and wealthy mis¬ 
tress of Montaine Castle; but to this she knew 
the aged parents would never consent, while 
living. 

“ My brother will soon be here,” said Lady 
Montaine, one morning, entering her boudoir, 
and addressing Jeanie, who was busily engaged 
upon a piece of delicate needlework; “ for here 
is his letter, which says ‘you may expect me in 
two weeks; when I expect to see my sweet little 
Jeanie duly installed as one of fee household.'" 

At these words Jeanie Grahame's blood boiled 
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vMinbflr. Howder* 1» call her m femliariy 
Mi “ sweet little Jennie V* “ No,” thought she, 
“I will no longer stay at the castle to be made 
Ike tobject of his rode jests aed nndae familiari¬ 
ty.” And then she told the Lady Montiine of 
her anxiety to retom home, so long had she 
been absent To this the lady weald net hear 
atiiet, but Jeaaie’e strong will triumphed; and 
she made her preparations to retain home within 
|jbe apace of ten days. 

“ Thus,” thought she, “I will elude his grasp, 
heartless fop as he is!" For rumor had brought 
strange reports of the young lord's extraviganoe 
at die capital, as well, too, of his entke lack, of 
morality. 

On the morning previous to Jeanie Gr&hame’s 
proposed departure for home, she arose very ear¬ 
ly ; for she wished, as it were, to take farewell of 
aU the scenes, both in nature and art, which for 
the last few months bad been so dear to her 
heart. After passing through the conservatory, 
where even the flowers reposed with folded pet¬ 
als and drooping heads, as if not yet awakened 
from their sleep, she passed out into the spacious 
oomrt-y&rd, where all was still and silent; for at 
that early hour not one of the inmates of the 
castle were stirring. She had bnt just gained the 
centre of the court-yard, when the sound of ap¬ 
proaching wheels arrested her attention, and ere 
aha could divine their import, a loud knock at 
the gate startled the porter from his slumbers in 
the lodge. In one moment the master and lord 
of Montaine Castle stood before her. 

Approaching her quickly, he said, “ Thus do 
I kiss the dew from off thy leaves, sweet flower," 
as bending low, he placed open her damask cheek 
a rode kiss. 

" Sir!” said Jeanie, drawing up her graceful 
form to its utmost height, "your boldness is 
unpardonable." 

* My dear Jeanie," he said, very sarcastically, 
“ words cannot express the joy of this unexpect¬ 
ed morning surprise and welcome." 

“ Ton flatter yourself greatly, Lord Montaine, 
if yon think my appearance in the court-yard 
was otherwise than accidental," said Jeanie, 
coldly; “ for I believe your sister did not expect 
yon for some days yet." 

** I doubt it not," the young lord said, in a 
most gracious tone; "but really, I am very 
happy at the thought of having snch a bright 
and charming companion as yourself to help be¬ 
guile the dull monotony of rural life. Bat lay- 
lag aside all flattery, Jeanie, I most tell yon that 
• I have not seen in all Edinburgh so fair a face 
•ad fine a form as yours." 

" I assure yon, Lord Montaine, that your heart- 


hiss flattery i* quite uncalled for aad unheeded, 
as I trust thatthe morrow's setting son will find 
me re-established and once again in my own 
home," 


“Hot so soon, my Hole mm i P’ said the im¬ 
perturbable ford, following the maiden into die 
hall. , 

“I will at once arouse your sister," said the 
now provoked and insulted Jeanie, as she sprang 
up the broad stairway. “She will doubtless give 
yon a most cordial welcome.” 

The following day Jeanie prepared for her re¬ 
turn home; and although her mistress was still 
unwilling to part with bo cheerful a companion, 
no inducement that was offered could make her 
remain longer, Ae she was about to depart, the 
young lord stopped forth, aad, politely handing 
her into the coach, begged leave to accompany 
her heme; but with a haughty bow, she declined 
his kindly offer. 

Never were parents so happy as old Mr. aad 
Mrs. Grahame lyere at their child's return; and 
never seemed that lovely home one half so bright 
and beautiful to Jennie's admiring eyes as on the 
morning after her arrival. Bright and beantiftal 
seemed the dawning future to that young heart; 
for she had received a letter from Donald, assur¬ 
ing her of his safe arrival and the brilliant proa-* 
peats in store for him. 

She was skilfully engaged in twining a wreath 
of laurels, interspersed with fine white flowers, 
and warbling with her bird-like throat that sweet¬ 
est of Scottish songs, “ Mary of Axgyle," when 
a gentle rap at the door announced the presence 
of a visitor. She lifted the latch, and started as 
she again beheld Lord Montaine; bnt he, with a 
low bow, respectfully asked for Mrs. Grahame— 
though, in troth, Jeanie herself was the magnet 
which had drawn him to that humble hat. She, 
glad of a chance to escape, quickly ran to call 
her mother; nor did she again appear until after 
the young lord had taken his departure. 

Day after day was the lord of Montaine Cas¬ 
tle a visitor at the hot of Robert Grahame, and 
in looks and actions strove to win the heart Of 
the beautiful maid to himself. The rarest of 
flowers were daily sent her from the conservato¬ 
ry, and fair jewels were his proffered gifts, think¬ 
ing thereby to dazzle and attract her eye. But 
to all his protestations of love she turned a deaf 
ear, much to the annoyance of her mother, who 
felt not a little vexed at her entire refttsal of his 
suit. In vain she told the lord that her heart 
and hand were long since given to another; aad 
not even the wealth of the mines of Goleonda 


could cause her to relinquish her deep and holy 
love for Donald. 
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“ Out of sight, out of mind,” he would say to 
her; “and if prosperous, Donald would more 
likely forget his old love, and take to himself a 
bride of high birth and station in America; and 
then, when it was too late—she deserted and re¬ 
jected—would regret haring refitted his noble 
offer.” » 

Thus to accuse Donald of such injustice and 
cruelty was more than Jennie's sensitive nature 
could bear; and with the well-aimed arrow still 
rankling in her breast, she bade him leave her 
presence forevermore, nor seek to taunt her with 
his insolent proposals. 

Of Lord Montaine's offer and constant ad¬ 
dresses, Jeanie informed her lover in her letters 
to him; and bat for the implicit faith and confi¬ 
dence which Donald reposed in Jeanie, he would 
have had much cause for alarm. 

A year passed by, and still the Lord Montame 
lingered in his castle, and not even the amuse¬ 
ments of Edinburgh could offer him any attrac¬ 
tion. 'Tis true he loved the beautiful Scottish 
maid with all the ardor and affection of which 
Us soul was capable; bat it availed nothing! 
Wealth and position could not bay the heart and 
hand of the constant and frithfnl Jeanie. 

Vainly her mother strove to coax and induce 
her daughter to yield her consent to many the 
young lord, as she placed before her eyes the 
heavy silks and jeweled ca#kets, which were the 
unnoticed gifts of Lord Montaine. But no I the 
jewels of her heart far outriralled in parity and 
beauty the snowy pearls within-the silver casket 

“ Take them and him forever from my sight!” 
she cried; “ for nought on earth can dissuade me 
from my purpose—to marry Donald!” 

Ah! woman's frith, more greatly art then to 
be desired than all the wealth of India, or the 
gems of the ocean depths! 

Two years from the time that Donald left 
home and native land, his fret pressed onee 
again the shores of his much-loved Scotland. 
Towards the home of his birth the young man 
first directed his steps; and there an unexpected 
s ur pr is e awaited him, for Jeanie had known of 
his coming, and had kindly gone over to assist 
Mrs. McAllan in arranging some little luxuries 
for the comfort of the traveller. And there she 
was, the same dear Jeanie as of old, save that 
time had only served to ripen and mature those 
charms of person which were but the external 
covering of greater beauty within. 

Now that Donald had indeed pro spered, sad 
was become the sole heir of his unde's extensive 
proper t y (whose decease took plaee a year after 
Donald left for America), the old folks could 
not of c oar se do otherwise thin give their con¬ 


sent to the speedy union of the devoted pair. 
At the end of one short week the rustic church 
of 'the little hamlet was the scene of a lovely 
and imposing ceremony—the onion of Donald 
and Jeanie. 

Beautiful looked the bride in her snowy robe 
of muslin, and her veil of delicate lace foiling 
about her like a fine mist, fastened upon her 
golden curls only by a wreath of myrtle. Anti 
Lord Montaine was there to congratulate the too 
happy bride; for deeply as he had felt the sting 
of her refusal, still he could not find in his heart 
to dislike Jeanie—though, it must be said, he 
envied not a little Donald McAllan his lovely 
prize. And even Lady Montaine seemed to have 
lost somewhat of her native eoldnees in the warm 
and heartfelt pressure of the hand she gave to 
Jeanie. 

It was Donald's intention to have taken the 
parents of both himself and Jeanie to America 
with them ; but old Mr. and Mrs. Grah&me de¬ 
clared themselves much too old to undertake so 
long a journey to the New World; for, to their 
weak and dimmed eyes, heaven seemed nearer 
to the view! So Donald was to provide for 
them a more comfortable home in their own 
loved Scotland. 

The happy wedding party, consisting of Don¬ 
ald and his charming bride, together with Mr. 
and Mrs. McAllan, the aged parents of the 
former, were soon on their way to the city of 
Philadelphia, where a beautiful home was await¬ 
ing them, resplendent with all the luxury that 
wealth could procure, and over which the beauti¬ 
ful Jeanie McAllan Is now the presiding genius. 


THE BEST TIME TO FRET. 

Two gardeners bad their crops of peas killed 
by the frost, one of whom, who had fretted 
greativ and grumbled at his loss, visiting his 
neighbor some time after, was astonished to see 
another fine crop growiog, and inquired how It 
could be. 

“ These are what I sowed while you were fret¬ 
ting,” was the reply. 

“ Why, don't you ever fret!” 

“ Yes. bat I pat it off till I have repaired the 
mischief.” 

“ Why, then, there's no need to fret at all.” 

“ Time, that’s the reason I pat it off.”— Satur¬ 
day Evening Poet . 


Gbkuiux Coubtmy. —True courtesy, gen¬ 
uine politeness, is the offspring of good nature 
and a kind heart. It is as for removed from the 
artificial stateliness of fops and coxcombs, as the 
sun is from swagger and blaster; as far removed 
from arrogance and overbearing authority, as la 
the centre of the globe from its circumference. 
A tree gentiemanls a true man, no matter whs 
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Bud by . rip pUng-ftKia tain, vhar« ttMVabrs lore to fifty, 

Where the feists®! flowers thit bloseosn ere ope ning thro’ 
the day, 

hi n Tine-efed cottage dMb tweet, toughing, bright-ejvd 
MV. 

0,1 wish that yon could see her, with her step so light 
. and airy; 

Ibrl kwow that yon wonid lota her, rile Is sndhawin- 

v; 

8 i md«n oafl her darling Mhy> and footttisMt owe 
sweet Mary, 

Ooold you seek the Tine-dad oottage at the starry evening 
hour, 

When the tiny dew-gems glisten on each weary, drooping 
flower, 

Ton would see sweet Mary kneeling in her own deerfeyor- 
ite bower. 

r 

flhmdd yon see her In the morning, in her robe of purest 
while, 

With a few sweet will flowers woven mid her frames long 
andbtfcM, 

Ton would long to call her darling, and whisper your 
delight. 

file’s no stranger tr^vnissnsnnreflhntVm^bfmntrif ulln 

May the brightest angels guard her, for she is a petted 
child; 

Loving, smiling, and caressing, may she never dream of 
guile. 


MY AWKWARD FRIEND. 


BY* MRS. If. T. MUKBOB. 


Good Mr*. Harrison bad seen “better days 
she had moved in the " best society her hus¬ 
band had been rich; and she, as the wife of a 
rich man, had been thought a good deal of by- 
others—and, it must be owned, by herself, too. 
But one day Mr. Harrison died, and, as is not 
unusually the case, it was ascertained that he 
was not as rich as had been expected. He had 
lived well, and had he not died, it is probable he 
would have continued to live well, by means 
beat known to himself; but his decease was a 
most unfortunate thing for his family in a pecn 
niary point of view. 

To be sure, Mrs. Harrison had a little prop¬ 
erty of her own; bat then she could not live as 
she had lived; she could not keep her carriage,! 
nor her half-dozen servants; she could not keep 
up the grand establishment she had been keep¬ 
ing; she could not entertain company every 
day, could not set her table with all die luxuries 
of the season, nor indulge herself and daughter 
in all those little extravagances and follies which 
women so delight in;—in fine, she could not lfve 
18 


on a thousand a year as rim had been living on 
she or eight thousand. 

It was hard for a proud, high-spirited woman 
tike Mr*. Harrison to economize and retrench hi 
the face and eyes of the fashionable world hi 
tririch she had once moved with such a keen rel¬ 
ish of its delights. How could she ever consent 
to see her daughter eclipsed by the proud Misses 
Carr, or herself looked down upon by die super¬ 
cilious Mrs. Dunn ? So Mrs. Harrison, after her 
husband's death, bought a pretty house, situated 
in a small town of an adjoining State, and pack¬ 
ing up all her earthly goods, left die city where 
she lived in sueh splendor and station far behind. 

So we make our acquaintance with Mrs. Har> 
rison in the little town of B where she was 
enabled, by means of her small property, helped 
along by genteel methods not beneath her to 
practise, to make quite a respectable appearance. 
Yet she and her daughter never forgot what they 
had been, and many were the comparisons drawn 
between their present style of living and that to 
which they had been a c c us to med. 

It was indeed a fall to come down from six 
servants to one; from one's own horse and car¬ 
riage to plebeian can and omnibuses; to be 
obliged to save one's silk for Sunday and com¬ 
pany wear, and don de Urines and muslins for 
every day; and, the most unkindest cut of all, 
to renounce the “best society" of the city of 
Y— for that of a country town, whose inhab¬ 
itants, though Intelligent, and kind, and social, 
had never moved in good society, were unversed 
in its conventionalities, and in company had 
even been seen to eat with their knfres and pour 
their tea into their saucers. 

Delia Harrison was natty a fine girt. She 
was interesting and intelligent, could talk well, 
had read a great deal, and had an original and 
superior mind. Her personal appearance was 
also very prepossessing; she was ladylike and 
graceful, without being commonplace and unin¬ 
teresting. But yet the family weakness dung 
to her, a love for the forms and ceremonies of 
fashionable lift, and the thought of what they 
had been and the position they had occupied, 
was to' her, as to her mother, a source of never- 
ending regret. 

Mrs. Harrison had one spare room, and so, 
like the Widow Bardell, of Pickwick memory, 
she advertised board for single gentlemen. Tom 
Stebbras and myself had been college chums, 
and were great friends. We were in search of a 
boarding-place to pass the summer and pursue 
our studies. We saw the advertisement, called 
upon the lady, found the terras satisfactory to 
all parties, and took the room. 
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Tom was a close student, a fellow of flue < 
mind, decided talent and no little genius. He 
was a man to make his mark in the world, and 
I was always proud of Tom wherever we went— 
that is after people got acquainted with him, for 
at first he was not prepossessing. He was not | 
bashful; no, Tom had been in good society— 
though perhaps a stranger might doubt it—he j 
was not bashful, he did not think enough of ap¬ 
pearances to make him bashful, but he was— 
yes, he was—awkward; that is, awkward in 
some things—in his attitude and in bis person. 
He was careless of his appearance, and paid no 
regard to the customs and conventionalities of 
modem society. If there was a word in the 
English language the student did not seem to 
comprehend, that word was etiquette, and if 
there was one he was utterly regardless of, it was 
dress. 

Bat he had a great, generous soul beneath this 
rough exterior; he had a love of the true, the 
noble, the good and the beautiful, and he was as 
warmhearted and. glorious a being as ever walk¬ 
ed the earth. Yet he was not awkward in all 
respectB—Tom could talk; yes, Tom could talk 
splendidly; and after he had committed some 
glaring offence against the laws of good breed¬ 
ing, that caused even the most polite to smile, 

I used to think, " 0, if you could only hear him 
talk, you would know him better." 

He could talk, too, on all subjects—literature, 
science or metaphysics; he was at home in all. 
His awkwardness vanished when he spoke—no 
one thought of it; his form seemed to dilate, 
and his face to he perfectly radiant; and there 
was a grace and faacin&tion about his conversa¬ 
tion, too, that charmed one. I don’t know 
whether it was the tones of his voice, which were 
full, deep and rich, or what it was, but such was 
the fact. 

So we were settled at the widow Harrison’s. 
We had a nice room, everything comfortable 
and pleasant about us ; and Tom set himself i 
down in good earnest to his studies, while I, loss . 
studious, seated myself at a window looking out 
into a pleasant flower garden. There I saw 
Miss Delia Harrison sitting in an arbor with a 
book in her hand* She looked very pretty; her 
auburn hair was smooth and soft, and arranged 
in the most approved, fashion; she wore a loose, 
white morning , robe, which flowing open* dis¬ 
closed an elaborately wrought under-skirt, and 
from beneath this peeped a little foot in a Cia- 
daceUadike slipper. The hand that held her 
hook was very white and delicate, and so of 
course was the other, which lay against her soft 
cheek. 


“ Tom,” said I. He looked up from his book. 
“ Have you looked into the flowerigartien 

“ Not this morning.” 

" Some new flowers have made their appear¬ 
ance.” 

"What aw they?” asked he, in an absent 
manner. 

“ O, tulips, ladies’ slippers, lilies and roses, all 
on one stalk.” 

" That is curious,” said he,, starting from hie 
seat; for Tom was of a scientific. an, and al¬ 
ways ready for new discoveries. With one long 
stride he reached the window. “ Where ?” said 
he. 

“ There in the arbor,” said L 

Tom looked. "Pshaw,” said he; and then 
added, laughingly: " A fine specimen, truly.” 

" How should you class it, Tom 1” 

He shook his head. "Magnificent, Isn’t she? 
What a hand! what a profile! what a complex¬ 
ion she has 1” 

Now I knew Tom was looking at and admir¬ 
ing her, just as one looks at aad admires a nor 
and exquisite flower; he wasn’t one to foil in 
love with a pretty foce and figure. Watt, diuMr- 
time came, and then we met oar divinity of tbs 
garden, who presided at the table with infinite 
grace. 

I have said before that .Tom was awkward; 
he was peculiarly so at table; he never seemed 
to notice how other people conducted. He had 
a way of his own of doing everything, and it 
was as unalterable as the laws of the Medes aad 
Persians. He had no ready tact to accommo¬ 
date himself to the company he was in; when 
he was with the Romans he never heeded what 
the Romans did, hut preserved his individuality. 
Tom clung with tenacity to his old habits of 
eating with his knife and drinking out of his 
saucer, totally unaware that it was nngentoeL 
Indeed, eating and drinking was with him so 
little a matter of thought, he gave himself no 
concern about it other than to get over it aa soon 
as possible. So in his own peculiar and awk¬ 
ward manner he seated himself at table with the 
fastidious Mtb. Harrison and her daughter. As 
it was plainly a matter of impossibility to eat 
soup with a knife, my friend took his spoon, and 
^e first course passed off very well. Then 
came the roast, and Tom being very hungry ate 
away with a good relish, the odious knife mak¬ 
ing very expeditious trips from his plate to ina 
mouth. I saw Mm. Harrison look at her daugh¬ 
ter, and I saw the daughter’s blue eyes dilute, 
and her lip curl just a little scornfully ; hut my 
Mend still kept on with his meal. I began to 
pity Tom, for I wa£a^^|m would see the In- 
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diet wen —marking his lack of food breeding; 
bet I might have saved myself the feeling; he 
was as blind as a mole to any such thing—fail 
thoughts were far dtife—at. Hied catae the 
padding, and the knife having been removed by 
the servant, Tom accommodated himself to cir¬ 
cumstances, and made the spoon answer all 
practical porposes. 

How the business of dinner was finished, and, 
leaning hack in Us chair, I saw that Tom was 
ready for a talk; and as he always talked well 
after dinner, I hoped that he weald retrieve him¬ 
self in the eyesof the ladies. 80 with his own 
peculiar grace in conversation, so different from 
his awkwardness in everything else, he com¬ 
menced, and at the first words that passed his 
Ups, I saw he had attracted their attention; the 
look of contempt passed away from the beauti- 
ftfl thee of Bella, and her bine eyes sparkled 
With delight Then she joined in the conversa¬ 
tion, and I saw that Tom was interested and 
planted with her remarks, and we had a very 
agreeable after dinner conversation. 

Bo matters stood for some time, my friend 
dally offending the refined taste of the ladies by 
so me staring breach of etiquette, and again fes- 
dfttfag them—or at least the younger—by his 
talents, his fine literary taste, and brilliant con¬ 
versational powers. Tom was a lover of poetry 
and a very fine reader, and it was delightful to 
sit and listen to his fine musical voice; and it 
would have been still more so could you have 
Batoned w i tho u t seeing the awkward position he 
Was sure to assume while reading. 

The more I became acquainted with Delia 
Harrison fee more I liked her. I found she 
wan possessed of many excellent qualities ; she 
was amiable and warm-hearted; but she had 
been brought up by her mistaken mother to at¬ 
tach too much importance to appearances, to 
forms and ceremonies. They were too superfi¬ 
cial in their views of life and humanity* 

Delia had a natural love for fee beautiful and 
the graceful; anything awkward offended her 
dsftsato tastes; fee allowed the forms and hol¬ 
low shows of fefeiouaUe fife to have toe much 
weight with her, so that they fettered her fine 
mM, and blinded her mental vision to any 
good thing in those who wera heedless offeesej 
forms find oustoms. Bo every day her taste re¬ 
belled against my poor friend an account of his 
a w kwardness and disregard of etiquette, while 
her finely cultivated mind—and I began to 
dfefe her heart, too b o wed down before fait 
s upe ri or Intslleet. 

Poor Mrs. Harrison became really alarmed, 
and I faaew she heartily whhed my friend and 


myself had never crossed her threshold. When 
Tom and Delia held long conversations, which 
they often did, or When he read to her some 
poem, if it was a possible thing for her to inter¬ 
rupt them without appearing actually impolite* 
she was sure to do so; had I know she often 
spoke to her daughter In an exaggerating man* 
nerof poof Tern's aw k w ard ness end iU-hrsedmg. 

Well, Tom and I pursued our studies—that is, 
we studied when we chose, and walked, and 
went fishing and shooting when so dis p osed * I 
signed it was best to eqjey ourselves while we 
could ; wo should have to work bard enough by- 
afid-by, when Tom was to culm at fee her, and 
I was to go—I didn't know exactly where. But 
I began to find about this time feat I was often 
obliged to walk alone, or fish alone, or study 
alone; for Tom was out gathering fiowers in 
the woods with Delia, or ebe he was in fee par¬ 
lor reading aloud, or if he was in our room, he 
was more absent-minded than ever. 

One evening I sat by ay window tmokiog my 
cigar, and looking down into the flower garden. 
It was just growing dusk, though there wu* atiU 
light enough to distinguish figures, and I earn 
the outlines of two in the little arbor. These 
was no mistaking the awkward figure of my 
friend Tom, and the gmeefol'one of Delia Bar* 
risen. He had been reading to her I supposed, 
and now they were talking upon some boot or 
ether. And I began upon this to think what a 
queer fellow Tom was; and then it p«Med 
through my mind that if his gmoes of pc—o n 
only equalled tboee of his mind, what a splendid 
husband he would make for Delia Harrison, 
But as it is, she ooaty never abide him. She is 
trnly a splendid girl; I don’t know bat I should 
have fallen in love wife her myself had it not 
been for—but no, this has no connection wife 
my stoiy. 

By-and-by Tom came in; fee mom was quite 
dark now, so that I could not distinguish hit 
features, but there was feat in hlsstep, or in the 
way he came in, which seemed to say feat some¬ 
thing unusual bad happened* He didn’t apeak, 
to me as usual, but went and stood by fee ether 
window, looking out. 

“Tom,” said I, “whatWe— yon and M3— 
Harrison talking of down ia fee arbor V 9 

“I don’t know what right you have to ask 
safe n qusstion.” 

I went up to him and put my baud on his 
shoulder. 

"No right, Tom, — all; and pis—a foggift* 
me; I didn’t mean — of fend you or hurt your 
feelings.” 

He took my hand §pCpfe—ed it hard* 
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"I Smte been a fool,” said he. "I thought 
she might love me, and so—and so—I offered 
myself and she refused me." 

"But can you imagine, Tom, what made her 
doit?” 

“ Why, she didn't lore me, I suppose, and 
that was reason enough.” 

" But that is no* the reason, Tom. I think she 
does love you.” 

"Does lore me, and yet not accept my hand? 
Ton are mistaken, sir.” 

" Not at all. Iam going to speak plainly to 
you. Delia Harrison is polished and elegant in 
her manners; her taste Is refined and critical; 
the slightest breach of decorum or etiquette is 
fat her sight a glaring fanlt. Now Thomas 8teb- 
bins iB a fine man no doubt, but then he is not a 
polished gentleman; be often does things which 
offend the fastidious tastes of Mrs. Harrison and 
daughter; he ia ignorant of the hundred and one 
rules of fashionable life; if Delia should drop 
her handkerchief he would not think of picking 
it up. He is no lady's man; he often reads in 
company; has been seen to sit with his chair 
tipped bask against the wall; many a time and 
eft has he eaten green pees with a knife; and 
when his coffee* has been too hot has he poured 
it into a saucer. To be sure, he is learned and 
talented, and can talk well upon occasion; but 
not all his good qualifications can make up for 
his innumerable breaches of etiquette and offences 
against good taste. Now, my good friend, you 
may believe me or not, but this is the head and 
front of your offending. Would you only culti¬ 
vate the graces, be a lHtie more careful in your 
dress, and still more carqfkl of foxa manners, 
betters me, there is no person Delia Harrison 
would like better for a husband than yourself.” 

Now I suppose this was the first intimation 
my friend had ever received that he was not per¬ 
fectly passable fat genteel society. A man's 
clothes, a man's manners, the way he should set 
at the table, what he should eat and how he 
should eat it, were among the last tilings thought 
of by the dear honest soul. He looked beneath 
or above all these. I don't betterve he could have 
told, to have saved his life, the color of a tingle 
drees Miss Delia Harrison was fat the habit of 
wearing; she was beautiful to him in all; he 
only thought of the mind and the soul; and as 
to the picking up of her handkerchief, or the 
helping her on with her shawl, I question wheth¬ 
er he would have known one garment from the 
other. So it is not to be wondered at that when 
I ended my long speech he stood like one con¬ 
founded. I had thought best to speak plainly 
upon the sulject—It Is my way so to do. 


"What arc you going to do, Tom?” arid 1, 
at last, as I found he had no idea of saying any¬ 
thing. 

" I shall leave to-morrow.” 

"Where are you going?” 

"Home.” 

" The best thing you can do, Tom.” 

Well, my friend started for home the next day. 
I pitied the poor fellow, and when he took leave 
of Della I saw her cheek grew pale; but sbt 
stood it pretty well, and tried to emfle and look 
unconcerned. But when poor Tom, in making 
his farewell bow, awkward even to the last, 
struck his foot against a chair, and came near 
felling at her feet, instead of smiling as once she 
would have done, she turned away her head, and 
I actually saw a tear in her eye. 

I had no idea of leaving Mrs. Harrison's com* 
fertabie home just then, for I had not been jilted; 
and as I had engaged board till the autumn, I 
thought it beet to stay. I had the gratification 
to see—and it was truly a. gratification—that 
Miss Delia grew sad and thoughtfel. Andksaw, 
too, that Mrs. Harrison was relieved at Tom's 
departure. 

"I think,” said she, one day, at dinner, "yo® 
said your friend had gone heme. Where is ids 
native place 

" In the State of New Hampshire.” 

"Ah,” said she, " I judged he came from thus 
part of the country. A very fine man he is, bat 
not much used to society, I should judge." Anti 
she tossed back her head self-complacenfly, and 
adjusted her cap. 

"Ton are mistaken, madam,” said I. "Hr. 
Stehhins has been muck in society, and in poscf 
society; but he Is eccentric. Genius iB allowed 
that privilege, Mrs. Harrison; no one thinks any 
the less of my friend for his few peculiarities.” 

" Ah, indeed,” said she, somewhat mollifled ; 
the sentence sounded well to her. " Wan he dis¬ 
tinguished in college ?” 

"Abetter scholar never graduated than Thom¬ 
as StebWns. He is destined to shine in fafar pro¬ 
fession. He has already gained himself a name 
and stands high in literary circles, wh e r e he la 
known and appreciated.” 

" What a pity,” said she, "that he has not n 
little more polish!” 

"Mama,” said Della, who was drinking f* 
every word, "yon forget you are talking to Ida 
most intimate friend.” 

"No, my dear,” said she, "I speak not <Hn- 
poragingly; bnt certainly, any one can see tha* 
Mr. Stebbins lacks a certain grace and el egant® 
that would sitwell npon one of his mental at¬ 
tainments aid culture.” 
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"Bat,” said I, " wrought not to expect every¬ 
thing in oat poor human being. Some have the 
gift of making a handsome bow, some of danc¬ 
ing gracefully, some of tinging well j tome study 
etiquette, manners, and perfect themselves in 
those accomplishments; some are graceful nat¬ 
urally ; there are others to whom nature teems 
to have been niggard of gifts of person, but she 
hat given them instead graces of mind—the has 
given them souls beautifal and true, and powers 
and. capacities of intellect above what she gives 
to common men; but she baa linked them to 
physical developments far from prepossessing 
or graceful. To the ceremonies and convention¬ 
alities of life they pay no heed, and sensible, 
right-judging people see them as they are ; the 
mighty soul, the mighty intellect find their true 
places among men, and are always appreciated, 
despite physical disadvantages. And such a 
man is my friend." 

After delivering this most profound, philo¬ 
sophical disquisition, I left the mother and her 
daughter, and retained to my room. I knew 
this was presenting the subject in quite a new 
tight—the eccentricities of genius was quite 
another thing, and sounded much better than a 
lack of refinement, a want of polish, or a shame¬ 
ful ignorance of the rules of good breeding. 

I don't know how it was, but every day Delih 
and myself grew more intimate, and I began to 
see bow it was possible for a poor fellow to get 
over head and ears in love with her before he 
knew it, that is if he were not protected by—but 
to my story. She was remarkably kind and 
gentle to me; we walked together, we sat to¬ 
gether, and we talked tqgether. I knew I could 
not begin to talk as well as Tom; bat then, as 
the next best thing, I talked of him, and I think 
she was well satisfied. 

Just about this time, when Delia and I were 
getting along so nicely, who should come along 
but a cousin of Delia's—a Clarence Herbert—a 
perfect gentleman, with splendid mustache and 
unexceptionable whiskers, pearly teeth, hands 
white apd handsome, a faultless figure—a per¬ 
fect love of a man, the pink of politeness, the 
soul of etiquette. How gracefully he eat at ta¬ 
ble; how well the silver fork became his white 
bands; how he waited upon the ladies, offering 
them this, and begging their acceptance of that ; 
charming Mrs. Harrison, and throwing poor I 
quite into the shade. How he followed Delia, 
setting a chair whenever she seemed inclined to 
sit, and standing by her if she preferred to stand. 
How gracefully he tamed the leaves of her mu- 
if she played the piano, and almost held her 
hook for her when she read. He was her most 


devoted servant; he seemed willing to be her 
very slave. He was evidently used to the best 
society—one could see it in the cut of his coat, 
the twirl of his mustache, and the tie of his cm* 
vat; it was written on his patent leather boots, 
and the fact was wafted to your senses in every 
wave of his white cambric handkerchief. There 
was not a rule of etiquette be was not familiar 
with, not a problem of politeness be had not 
solved and extracted its very essence. 

And this most polite and delectable specimen 
of humanity followed Delia like her very shad¬ 
ow ; he was in love with her—pr thought he 
was. Mrs. Harrison was pleased, but I some¬ 
times saw a look in Delia’s face more contemp¬ 
tuous than ever poor Tom’s failings had called 
up, and more than once a sharp retort was on 
her lips at his unmeaning compliments, which 
was only checked by her nice sense of politeness. 

Weil, he offered himself at last, setting in the 
self-same arbor where poor Tom had made his 
first attempt at love-making. Sure, it was a 
feted place, for he was refused. Delia sought 
me and told me all about it; she had grown 
very sisterly and confiding of late. 

"And why did you not accept him, Della?" 
said I, mischievously. " Your mother likes him, 
and surely you could not find fault with him, for 
he is the most perfect gentleman, in appearance, 
I ever saw.” 

" Why,” said she, " I didn't love him. Isn’t 
that reason enough ?” And she looked up in my 
feoe and smiled. 

" The best reason in the world,” said I. "I 
hope you always have as good a one when you 
refuse your loners.” 

She looked down and blushed. 

“ I dop't know,” said she, hesitatingly. " The 
time has been when, perhaps, I should have ac¬ 
cepted Clarence, and thought I loved him, and 
been contented as his wife; but that time has 
passed—I am wiser nou^” And her voice grew 
very sad. 

“ What has changed your mind V 9 said L 

"An acquaintance with nobler and better men, 
who live for something more than dress and 
show, and every day material life.” 

I looked at Delia, and I thought I never saw 
her look so lovely; and had it not been for that 
other feoe that came before me at the moment, I 
don’t know bat it might have been dangerous 
sitting so near her. I saw that the poor child 
was longing for somebody to whom she could 
open her heart, so I thought I would give her 
the opportunity. 

" Delia,” said I, " I am going to speak plainly 
to yon. When yoUj ha^^^offer of a heart no- 
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Mir mad better, why did youcast it from yen?” 

It was a hard question. She covered her face 
With her hands. I was thinking only of Tom's 
happiness then. 

" Say, Doha, yon cast away a heart that loved 
yon, a soul good and true, for a mere girlish 
prejudice, a weak, foolish pride; yon saw and 
loved the good that was in 1dm, and yet for a 
little roughness in the jewel, which love surely 
ought to overlook and soften, yon cast h away." 

She leaned her head on my shoulder, and 
said, " It is too true, Frank—too true." 

“ And now," said I, smoothing her soft hair 
with my hand and speaking very soothingly, 
“ yon axe sorry; like a little child yon weep for 
what yon have carelessly thrown away; yon 
Would give worlds to hare Thomas Stebbins 
Speak the words he once spoke to yon." She 
said nothing, but sobbed on. "Now do yon 
expect, Delia—for he Is a proud man—that he 
Will offer you his heart the second time $" 

"No, no 1 I am not deterring of this." 

I pitied the poor girl as she thus wept; but 
by-and-by she lifted up her head, and as she 
smiled through her tears, her free became per¬ 
fectly radiant. 

" I am not often so foolish, Frank; but once 
In a while I yield thus and lament my own folly. 
Bnt do not think me weak. I am trying to make 
myself better, to rid myself of foolish prejudices, 
so that If I should ever again meet your friend, 
he may see that I am not the poor weak crea¬ 
ture I am afraid he now thinks I am." O, rite 
didn't know what a ldgh opinion he had of her 1 

That night I wrote a long letter to Tom, and 
I told him this conversation; and more than this, 
I told him to be sure and be at my boarding 
place as soon as possible, for I was going to 
leave, and must see him before my departure. 

As I expected, Tom came—Della, of course, 
knew nothing of Ids coming. As good luck 
Would have it, Mrs. Harrison was away and 
would not be at home till late. Delia and my¬ 
self were sitting ha the parlor, when the bell rang, 
dud in oame Tom. He passed by the parlor and 
Went up-stairs to my loom. Delia knew his 
step, and she grew pale as death, and would 
have left the room, bat I held her fost. 

“ It's only Tom eome to bid me good-by. I 
am going away to-morrow. Don't you want to 
see him once more Y* 

8be trembled from bead to foot, and tried to 
free her hand from my grasp, but I still held her 
fat. " Let me go," said th?, faintly. 

"Now, Delia," said I, “ don't for a mere girl¬ 
ish weakness throw away a winds lifaime of 
happiness." 


Tbs color went and oame, as hope and fear 
alternated in her heart “He will think me so 
weak," said she. 

"He thinks yon are pe rfe ction." 

"Bat he does not care for me now." 

" He loves you yet, you foolish girl." 

" Are you sure f" 

"Tee. Shall I call him 1" 

I still held her hand. She still hesitated, and 
Tern still waited up-stairs. 

"Say, Delia, shall I call himr 

She gave me such a look with those blue eyes 
of hers I had a great mind to take her myaalf; 
bnt I resisted the temptation, and called oat, 
"Tom! Tom!" And when I heard hie foot 
upon the stairs, I lad Delia back to bar seat, and 
passing oat, met Tom, and pressing his hand, 
wished him good luck, and went into my room 
to—pursue my studU* / 

I never heard any veiy correct report of that 
meeting. All I know is that ft was very satis¬ 
factory to both parties; and when, the nest day, 
Mrs. Harrison was told of Tom's Sudden ap¬ 
pearance and the consequences, she was quite 
astounded. However, she made the beat of the 
matter, made due allowance for the eccentricities 
of genius, and found in tune that she had iqoOy 
quite a respectable son-in-law. 

* Mr. Thomas Stebbins verified my prophecy 
concerning him. He rose to eminence in Mb 
profession, and was respected and beloved, and 
moved in the best society. Delia never repented 
of her choice; her fine taste imperceptibly soft¬ 
ened and smoothed down his rough manner, 
and the found that he made a much bettor ap¬ 
pearance as a husband than as a lover, and she 
never saw the day or moment she was not proud 
of him. 

Delia and myself were always the best of 
friends. She says she has much to me 

for ; for had it not been for me, she might never 
have been what she is—the Hon. Mrs. Thomas 
Stebbins. 


ROYAL ETIQUETTE. 

Louis Xm., desiring to hold a p ri v a te emna- 
cB with his minister and master, Kichefteu, vans 
obliged to visit ham in his bed-room, where he 
lay dangerously ill. Bnt as a subject, though 
dying, could not be permitted to receive fee king 
in beq, except the king was lying in bed ako, 
Louis was wheeled in on a eimae Umgwe, and they 
both thus lay in state to discuss the affairs of few 
nation. Louis XIV. observed fee same for m 
when be went to visit the wounded hero, Turenno. 
— N. Y. Mirror. 


An Hibernian observing over a store door in 
New York, a sign," General Fmimg Store," en¬ 
tered recently sad inqmirod for a ioat amfcrefta I 
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Program stamped ox rmj aft; 

Who* the fUnre mm wOl be, 

Scan In vain ftir history's pace. 

Let us boldly strive end win, 

Oura thewo* Be pfcta «ad do; 

HU the nations fathered in, 

Claim the race and victory too. 

Sthr iMUnf upward, higher, 
Serve theso^for aap strife; 

Tq the distant goal aspire, 

Ne’er give o’er while there la lift. 

Let us nohly strive to win, 

Nobly plea and nobly do; 

Till the harvest gathered In, 

Ours the crown and victory too. 


THE SEASIDE IN SUMMER. 

Talk of old ocean in the winter season, and it 
sends a shudder through jour frame. It is well 
enough to sit bj the cosy grate, or, what is bet¬ 
ter and healthier, though costlier, a blazing fire 
of oak and walnut, and read the romance of the 
“dark and deep blue ocean/ 1 but as for “going 
down to the sea in ships/* in December and Jan¬ 
uary, the idea is only to be entertained by a can¬ 
didate for a lunatic asylum, or a business man, 
whose duty compels him to disregard the weath¬ 
er. But when the parching heats of summer 
come on, when the son looks fiery down, when 
the sidewalks scorch your soles, when—even in 
the country—the brooks are dwindled to narrow 
threads of silver, and the corn looks drooping 
and yellow in the fields, and the foliage by the 
roadsides is dry and dusty, then memories of the 
great deep in its glory and beauty, and freshness 
and grandeur, crowd back on yon with the force 
of a first love, and you are ready to rush into 
almost any spot where you are sure of meeting 
its cool embrace. 

There is no monotony about old ocean. “From 
morn till dewy eve ** its colors play through all 
the tones of the chromatic scale. It is alternate¬ 
ly purple, azure gold, crimson and green. Even 
in the night, when the mists creep over the dis¬ 
tant horizon, and the light houses come out like 
stars bursting on the firmament, one by one npon 
their rocky station points along a far extent of 
Chores, all is not darkness in the waves that sink 
in music on the beach, or are shivered like glass 
upon the pointed rocks. A thousand phosphor- 
ent stars, the seeming reflex of the firmament 
above, glitter in the surf. And then how grand, 
how tragic, is the deep in the roused fury of a 


summer storm; when the clouds press down¬ 
wards in black battalions, and the crested waves, 
like plumed warriors, rise to do battle to the 
storm! How in the sudden uprising of the tem¬ 
pest, the white wings of the vessels in the offing 
suddenly disappear, as they take in sail to meet 
the startling emergency I 

But in all these phases, we have but a distant 
acquaintance with the ocean, after all. To know 
it we must plunge iqto its heart—we must feel 
the exhilarating joy of the strong swimmer that 
lays his hand upon the tresses of the raging bil¬ 
lows, as the lion-tamer strokes the mane of the 
lord of the desert. There is joy and health in 
thus sporting with the brine. Then the thought 
of moonlight rides along the sea beach, of hear¬ 
ing poetry recited by lips we love oh the margin 
of the deep, with the running accompaniment of 
breaking ripples, like musical hells chiming into 
the melody of the verse—it is enough to make 
an editor forswear inkstand and desert his post. 

But for the proper enjoyment of a fit of gen¬ 
uine laziness, commend us to a nook in the 
rocks, with a. volume not too pleasant or en¬ 
grossing, the shadow of a tall cliff over us, and 
a good lookout upon the broad expanse of ocean. 
What then to us is the strife—the angry passion 
of >he fretting world! We find its type is the 
incessant war of wave and rock; and there is 
enough of excitement in that endless combat. 
How senseless to us seems the fierce pursuit of 
gold and of the “ bubble reputation.** We watch 
the white sails dipping and disappearing below 
the horizon, and imagination goes forth with 
them to tropic climes, to islands in the Pacific, 
to the haunts of the Nereides and the homes of 
the Fayaways. From such dreams, peopled 
with “creatures of the element/* we go back to 
the routine of daily life refreshed and invigorated. 
No one is worse for a brief sojourn by the sea¬ 
side in summer. 

„ - ■ ■ 4 — ► — — - 

THE NORTHMEN AT HONHEGAN. 

We some weeks since noticed the fact that Dr. 
Hamlin, of this city, who visited the island of 
Monhegan in quest of curious figures said to 
exist upon rocks there, was successful in his in¬ 
vestigation. He took casts of the inscriptions in 
plaster from the face of the ledge in which they 
appear. Fee-similes of these easts will be sent 
to die Arehtaelogical Society at Copenhagen. 
Drawings of the same have also been sent to 
Rev. Dr. Jenks, a distinguished antiquarian of 
Boston, by whom they were at once recognized 
as Runic characters, but their translation will 
have to come from the Copenhagen Society, 
which possesses the means to give it .—Banger 
Journal, 

Time is the only commodity or gift, of which 
every man that lives has an equal share. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editob and Pbopbietob. 


CONVERSATION. 

There are very few good talkers, though there 
are plenty of orators in the world. When a 
man is a good talker, neither too deep, too pro¬ 
lix, too witty, too humorous or too grave in his 
conversation, be achieves a lasting reputation— 
like Sydney Smith, or Theodore Hook, or Sam¬ 
uel Rogers. Tet there is more in the manner, 
the tone and the expression of face of a good 
talker, than in his matter. When we read any 
of Rogers's sayings, we are surprised at the 
impression he made. An anonymous writer has 
said. It would appear that to a thoroughly good 
talker something is required of the talents of 
active life. Lord Bacen, Selden, Cicero, Burke, 
were all men of action. Napoleon said things 
which tell in history like his battles. Luther's 
table-talk glows with the fire which burnt the 
pope's bull. Nearly all great orators have been 
excellent in colloquy, and—which is a kindred 
fact—a very large proportion of actors likewise. 
If we take the conversational men of letters, we 
shall find that they were either men fit for action, 
but kept out of it by accident, like Dr. Johnson, 
or at once men of letters and men of action, like 
Swift. If we take the conversational poets, we 
shall find them among those nearest to men of 
action in their natures, like Byron, and Bums, 
and Scott. The best sayers of good things have 
been among statesmen, diplomatists, and men of 
the world. In short, we think the essence of the 
quality lies as mnch in the character as in the in¬ 
tellect. It is an affair of the emotions, of the 
animal spirits, as well as of mental gifts. 

La Bruyere said the art of conversation con¬ 
sists much less in your abundance than in ena¬ 
bling others to find talk for themselves. Men 
do not wish to admire you: they want to please. 
And so Lord Baoon—The honorablest part of 
talk is to give the occasion. Another w riter— 
we believe Hazlitt—said that “ talk all wit would 
be as disagreeably iponotonous as a dinner all 
cha m pagne. When a man is always witty, it is 
a proof that he has no other quality equally con¬ 
spicuous, and die person who is spoken of as 
par excellence * a wit,' is a second-rate conversa¬ 
tionist. 4 He was so well draft,' said somebody 
to dramxnell, 'that people would turn and look 
at him.' 'Then he was net well drest, replied 


the great master of the art.' We venture to ap¬ 
ply the doctrine to table-talk. It should not 
want wit; but it should not exceed in it; the 
epigram should be sprinkled over it .with the 
natural grace of daisies on a meadow." Cer¬ 
tainly, if there are few good talkers, it is not for 
want of roles and illustrations. But the art of 
conversation is, we fancy, after* all, a sort of 
special gift. There are many men who, do their 
best, will never make good talkers. 


SHERIDAN’S FORGIVENESS. 

Sheridan once said in company that he never 
harbored resentment. Speaking of a person who 
had published a pamphlet against him, "I sup¬ 
pose Mr. A. thinks I am angry with him, but be 
is mistaken, for I never harbor resentment. If 
bis punishment depended on me, I would show 
him that I can rise superior to all vindictive feel¬ 
ings. Far should I be from wishing to inflict 
capital punishment upon him, grounded on Ms 
attack on me. No, gentlemen; yet, on account 
of his general character and conduct, and as a 
warning to others, I would merely order him to 
be publicly whipped three times, to be set in the 
pillory four times, to be confined in prison seven 
years, and then, as he would enjoy freedom the 
more after so long a confinement, I would have 
him transported for life." 


Cube for Despondency.— Set about doing 
good for somebody; put on your hat and visit the 
poor; inquire into their wants and relieve them; 
seek ont the desolate and oppressed, and tell them 
of thd consolations of religion. 


Slandeb. —It is a poor soul that cannot bear 
slander. No decent man can get along without 
it—%t least, none that are actively engaged in 
the struggle of business life. 


Romantic. —Dickens has purchased a cottage 
of Queen Anne's time, near London. The rising 
ground on which this cottage lifts its head is Gmda- 
hill, famed by Shakspeare as the haunt of F&lstaff. 


Sage.—B uffon skid that to every goose hatch¬ 
ed there were twenty hands ready to pluck it— 
or if he didn't say |t^he ought to have said so. 




EDITOR'S TABLE. 


RETORTS ON LAWYERS. 

Lawyers generally Have It all their own way 
when they are browbeating witnesses—an amuse- 
ment with which the court very rarely interferes. 
Sometimes, however, they get as good as they 
send, when they happen to " wake up the wrong 
passenger." In the traditions of the English bar, 
some of these hits are preserved, though they 
may not be found "In the books." Sergeant 
Cockle, who was a rough, blustering fellow, once 
got from a witness more than he gave. In a 
trial of a right to a fishery he asked the witness, 
“Do you like fish?" "Ay," replied the wit¬ 
ness, with a grin; "but I don't like cockle sauce 
with it." The roar of laughter which echoed 
through the court rather disturbed the learned 
sergeant. A somewhat similar anecdote is re¬ 
lated of Sergeant Davy, a great lawyer of the 
last age. A gentleman once appeared in the 
Court of King's Bench to give bail in the sum 
of £3000. Sergeant Davy, wanting to display 
Us wit, said to him, sternly : "And pray, sir, 
how do you make oat that yon are worth three 
thousand pounds ?" The gentleman stated the 
particulars of his property up to £2940. " That's 
afl very good," said the sergeant; " but you want 
•fa t ty pounds more to be worth three thousand." 
“For that sum," rep&ed the gentleman, in no 
way disconcerted, " I have a note of hand of one 
Mr. Serge an t Davy, and I hope he will have the 
honesty to settle it soon." The laughter that this 
reply excited extended even to the bench; the 
sergeant looked abashed, and Lord Mansfield 
observed, in Ms usual urbane tone, "Well, 
tether Davy, I think we may accept hail." 
Everyone remembers how the barrister got both¬ 
ered in seeking to confuse a clownish witness 
from Yorkshire. 

" Haven't I seen you somewhere V* said he. 

"Very likely," was the reply; "I often go 
there." 

"Answer me one question, sir," said the law¬ 
yer, sternly. "Are there as many fools as ever 
hr the West Riding?" 

"No, sir," replied the witness, promptly. "We 
hare enough on 'em—hut not so many as when 
you were there!" j 

Dr. Bred turn a notorious quack, was once 
under examination by Mr. Abraham MoOre. 
“Your name is Brodum, I believe?" inquired 
the counsel. The doctor nodded assent. " Pray, 
how do you spell it—Brodum or Broad-hum ?" 
On this there was a load laugh in court, which 
was not diminished when the quack replied, with 
admirable self-possession: " Why, sir, as I am 
Hut a doctor, I spell my name Bro-dum; but if I 
were a barrister, 1 should spell it Broad-Hum!" • 


m 

Dunning, while examining a witness, asked 
him if he didn't five at the very verge of the 
court "Yes, I do," was the reply. 

"And pray, why have you selected such a spot 
for your residence 1" 

"In the vain hope of escaping the rascally 
impertmenA of dunning ," was the retort. 

A witness with a BardolpMan nose coming in 
Dunning's way, he said to him, "Now, Mr. 
Copper-nose, you have been sworn; what do you 
say ?" " Why, upon my oath," replied the wit¬ 
ness, " I would not exchange my copper nose 
for your brazen face!" 


A MONSTER GUN. 

A tremendous piece of ordnance in the shape 
of an iron gun has just been completed at Liver¬ 
pool, the forging being done by Messrs. Horse- 
fall. In the first place, slabs of iron were welded 
together until a solid lamp was formed, weighing 
about twenty-six tons. Forty men were at times 
employed upon it, and the forging hammer used 
weighed nine tons. After being roughly shaped, 
it was bored, arid the metal was found to be per¬ 
fect, exhibiting no brittleness or imperfection. 
The net weight of the gun, when completed, was 
found to be 21 tons, 18 cwt. Its diameter at the 
muzzle is 27 inches. With a charge of ninety 
pounds of powder it is expected to throw a ball 
of 801 pounds weight a distance of five miles. 
The Pacha of Egypt being desirous of procuring 
one of these pretty but dangerous playthings, has 
been infermed by the manufacturers that they 
will make him one cheap—that is to say for 
$24,000. If he gets it, it will rain him in pow 
dcr. What a gun that would be for Fourth of 
July salutes ! It must" speak loud," as the boys 
say. In the elegant phraseology of the day, ft 
must needs be a " stunner." 


Afpbopbiate. —One of the French ministers 
of war under the Bourbons was named Tonnerre 
—meaning thunder; a significant appellation for 
such an official. 


Btaob Dancibs .-—There are no more irasci¬ 
ble people than stage dancers, and drey have of¬ 
ten occasioned trouble. Their Asps brew mischief. 

A Qubbt. —Does the world go forward, or 
move in a circle so large that it seems a straight 
line? _ _ 

Caution. —If we all had windows in our breasts 
we should take care to keep the blinds shut. 

A finished Gentleman— One who has 
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FACING THE MUSIC. 

There is no quality tto world acbnires so much, 
uplands 80 much, and rewards so richly, as cour¬ 
age; and when a man is ready, in our popular 
phrase, to " face the music,”—that is to meet any 
emergency, moral or physical, with resolution— 
there is scarcely any honor in the gift of his fel- 
low-eitisens to which be may not aspire. It was 
the we combination of the diderent kinds of 
•oarage which finally crowned the career of Gen. 
Jackson with complete success through the se¬ 
verest trials of political opposition. To few men 
is it given to unite all the attributes of courage, 
and to face moral responsibilities with the same 
equanimity as physical dangers. Nay, a man 
may even be brave in one sort of physical dan¬ 
ger and timid in another. Frederick of Prussia 
ttrald face a battery, bat was afraid to snuff a 
candle with his fingers. Many a naval hero, who 
has trod the gun-deck fearlessly amid the roar of 
battle, has trembled like a leaf when put astride 
a horse. One of Napoleon’s bravest marshals 
was so frightened at the idea of going op the 
side ladder of a frigate, that he had to be hoisted 
through a port-hole by a rope. More than one 
soldier who has led a charge upon the battle¬ 
field, has entirely broken down in an attempt to 
address a popular assembly. 

One of the finest exhibitions of true, calm 
courage on record was that of Louis Philippe, 
King of the French, on the 22d of July, 183b— 
the fifth anniversary of that revolution which 
had placed him on the throne. On that day he 
.bad determined, accompanied by his splendid 
staff, and surrounded by his three sons, Ne¬ 
mours, Orleans and £>e Joinville, to raview the 
National Guard and the regular troops. All 
business was suspended—all Paris was in the 
streets. It seemed one vast camp. Wherever 
the eye glanced banners waved in the sunny air, 
and the tall stone buildings gave back continu¬ 
ally die stormy roll of hundreds of drams and 
the blare of hundreds of trumpets. The boule¬ 
vards, from the Place de la Bastille to the far¬ 
thest extremity of the Champs Elysees, were 
lined on both sides with National Guards and 
regular troops, cavalry, infantry, and municipal 
auth o rit ie s . The king, with his sous riding be¬ 
side him, and surrounded by nearly all the gen¬ 
eral oflloen of France, rode along b etwee n hedg¬ 
es of bayonets, polished tike mirrors. Every 
window was crowded with spectators, as weU as 
the balconies, the roofs, the very chimneys. 
Shouts of applause welcomed the monarch at 
every point; for he was still in the height of his 
popularity. All at once, as the glittering group 
entered on the Boulevard of the Temple, an aw¬ 


ful explomon wus heard, and m an instan t the 
pavement at the king’s feet was dren che d witk 
blood and str e wn with the dead and dying—the 
imrin Fieschi had fired his infernal machine. 

The king was on that occasion " every inch a 
king.” He raised. his hat to show that he was 
unhurt and to dispel the fears of the,people. He 
next sent an equerry to the queen to announce 
the safety of her husband and sons. Then, 
thnn gh tours gushed from his eyes at the sight 
of his slaughtered and mutilated friends, at Mor- 
rier, an illustration of the empire, lying dead be¬ 
fore him, he gave the order to move on. It was 
a gallant and glorious effort that by which he 
mastered his feelings. He continued his march 
and went through with the review, leaving fac¬ 
tion no opportunity of triumphing over a single 
moment’s weakness. It was by such acts of 
dauntless courage that he retained his position 
eighteen years. What a pity that the lustre of 
his character was dimmed by grave mis t a k e s , 
snd that he could not have remembered that be 
held the throne in trust for his people, and not 
for the advancement of his family! 


Naval Nomenclature.— Since the lastwu^, 
ships in the United States navy are named aftar 
States; frigates after American rivers sloops of 
war after State capitals and other cities; brigs 
after some noted deceased naval commander; and 
revenue cotters after members of the c abi n e t . 
Collins steamers are named after oceans and 
seas, and the Cunarden after countries. 


Curious StrpURiTiTiow^-Tbe fi sh ers of Ab¬ 
erdeenshire, Scotland, have a singular dread of 
being coanted, of which the mischievous boys of 
Aberdeen were wont to avail themselves by cry¬ 
ing, as the fisherwomen passed: 

“One, two, flute, 

Whet * lot of tlaher nenntee I we.” 


Promotion. —Seventeen private soldiers in 
the French army, daring Napoleon’s time, raised 
themselves to the following distingnished sta¬ 
tions : Two became kings; two, princes; nine, 
dukes; two, field marshals, and two, generals. 


A good Toast. —The Iadieo^The only en¬ 
durable aristocracy who rule without laws, judgp 
without jury, decide without appeal, and are 
never in the wrong. 


Quakers nr thb United States. —There 
are at the present time in this country 716 
chnrches belonging to the Quakers, and the num¬ 
ber of attendants is estimated at 283,000. 
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We remember very well reeding an anaodtee 

a sturdy beggar which if not true war quite 
good enough to be true. A supplicant for char¬ 
ity took a gentleman aside in the lower mall, 
showed him flaunting rags and hollow cheeks, 
and begged him to give him something to ena¬ 
ble him to purchase a mouthful to eat The 
g ent le m an handed him a three-ceat piece, which 
happened to be all the change he had aboat him. 

" What, sir !" exclaimed the mendicant, with 
gnat ammatien, " is this for me f " 

" Certainl y - - tak e it/' said the dispenser of 
charity, endeavoring to harry away. 

44 No, sir/' rejoined the beggar, drawing him- 
aetf op whh all the dignity of Edie Ochiltree in 
the Antiquary. " Take back your money, sir." 

“I thought yon asked me for mousy." 

“Be I did, sir," said the beggar. “I asked 
yon for charity. Bat three cents 1 A paltry 
t h ree-c en t piece! What can I do with such a 
sum as that!" 

“Keep it and give it to some poor person," 
was the sharp retort. 

Bat in the tricks of the trade of beggary, it 
■ml beeoafossed that foreign beggars beat ns 
all hedlow, and of foreign beggars, that those of 
Paris lead the entire world in ingenuity, impa- 
d s n es and me ndacity, fit. Giles can't hold a 
candle to them. One of the very latest dodges 
4a the force of debtor and creditor. It is per¬ 
formed after this foshion: 

A man with an honest countenance, dressed 
as becomes respectable penury, with a thread¬ 
bare suit, and shiny, napless hat, is accosted in 
the street by an individual of commonplace ap¬ 
pearance and brutal manners, who demands, 
with a gruff voice and ruffianly air, the payment 
of a certain amount of money owing to him. 
The passers-by become curious, aad the idle 
gather round. The creditor talks louder; the 
debtor casts down his eyes and stammers. He 
Is confosed and despairing, and implores his rode 
persecutor to spare him this public humiliation. 
But ft seems that the wildness and misery of the 
debtor only increase the rudeness and ferocity 
of the creditor. He heaps insult upon insult, 
and finally setos the unhappy man by the collar. 
The wretcheppebtor lifts his eyes to heaven, I 
sri team, genuine team, are seen to dim their 
lustre. The crowd naturally takes his part— 
mul t itudes always sympathise with distress,—bat 
the creditor stands open his rights, like Shylock. 

"It's no use to talk, gentlemen. He shall 
pay me, or I'll know the reason why. I'll drag 
Mm before a public commissioner in spite of bis 
winnings." . 


Violent murmurs now rhe on every side; the 
pity ef the spectators is at its height, and some* 
times a rich and benevolent person in the cr owd 
produces the amount cUhnedr-whioh is never 
mom than about twenty fosnes—and gives them 
to the pitiless creditor. If this generous Ins- 
ckr is not to be found, a confederate proposes a 
general contribution, setting the example, aad 
the money oomes down in a shower. Instead ef 
the twenty francs demanded, he gets thirty er 
forty. The creditor is paid, the debtor freed, 
and the trick snso e s d s , the whole crowd having 
been handsomely "sold" by this ingenious ap¬ 
plication ef the principle of confederacy. 


PRIYATEEBING. 

Talking about a war with England, privatem- 
ing, Yankee darmg, aad matters of that aflfo, 
the other day, a friend of oars from the good eld 
town of Plymouth, related the following as a 
matter-of-fact: A ship carpenter, by the name 
of Darrel, during the second war with Great 
Britain, enlisted on board a little privateer brig, 
called the Vengeance, 180 tons, and mounting 
only six light pieces. Darrel took the lead 
among his messmates from hk utter fearlessness 
and recklessness. They cruised off the Banks, 
and were on the lookout for a British merchant¬ 
man, laden with silks and brandy. One morn¬ 
ing they saw her looming through the fog, and 
boro down on her, ready to board and cap ture 
her, when, as they came near, she suddenly 
yawed round, her larboard ports flew open, and 
she showed by her teeth and her colors that she 
was a British man-of-war. The privateer had 
the American ensign at her peak, so feat each 
party knew the other. A ootuaefi of war was 
instantly held on board the Vengeance, aad 
Darrel's opinion first asked. " light her of 
course," was the reply, and notwithstanding the 
imminence of the danger there was a roar of 
laughter at the perfect gravity and good fefth 
with which the reckless advice was given. " Of 
coarse" there was no fighting, but an immediate 
surrender, as tht only means of escape from de¬ 
struction. The prisoners were speedily released, 
however, for peace had been declared, but "Fight 
her of course" stuck to Jack Darrel as long as 
he lived. 

Ssnsibls. —" This is what they call a fellow- 
feeling for a man," said a loafer, as a.watchman 
was groping for him in the dark. 


A wisu Maxim. —The Prussians say, what¬ 
ever you would have appear in a nation's life, 
yon must put in its schools. 
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It is just as bad to cling to one idea as to use 
only one kind of exercise: no man can hope for 
a well-balanced mind without it is a many-sided 
one. The mind is so nicely balanced that, un¬ 
less all its parts are kept In motion, are property 
exercised and property employed, the whole fab¬ 
ric becomes disordered and paralysed. Nearly 
all lunatics are monomaniacs. No man ought 
to haye only one hobby-horse—he should have a 
whole steed of them and ride them by turns, un¬ 
less he wishes his racingjacket to be changed 
into a straight-jacket. A lore of horses, for in¬ 
stance, is not incompatible with a lore of loftier 
things; Alfieri was passionately fond of them. 
But there is all the difference in the world be¬ 
tween Alfieri, the poet and lover of liberty, and 
jthng Noodle, who almost lives in the stable, 
and talks nothing but horse, morning, noon and 
night. Noodle estimates a man, not by his moral 
and intellectual qualities, but by his weight. Is 
he light enough to back a three-year old ? Would 
he do to ride the bay filly for the thonsand-dollar 
stake ? Put him on the box of a stage-coach 
with the “lines " in his hand, and he is as happy 
as a king upon his throne—much happier, if all 
tales told out of school be true. 

Noodle's friend, Jinkins, is another monoma¬ 
niac, with a different crotchet in his head, or 
“ bee in ins bonnet," as the Scotch say. The 
military is his hobby. He walks, or rather 
marches, as if he had a drill sergeant before him. 
He asks you, when he meets you, if you know 
how many buttons there are on the sleeve of the 
new regulation uniform, and if you can't answer 
him, pities your ignorance from the bottom of 
his heart. Then there is the nautical monoma- 


“The sun was white and red the morn 
The noisy hour that he was born; 

The whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 

And the dolphin bared his scales of gold; 

And never was heard such an uproar wild 
As welcomed to earth the ooeaa child.” 

He dresses in a bine jacket and white pants, 
chews tobacco voraciously, and frequently refers 
to Us “ top-lights " in a very mysterious man¬ 
ner. He sneers malignantly at “land lubbers," 
and, like Long Tom Coffin, “can't see the use 
of having any land, except to hold an anchor- 
fluke or raise a few wegitables and potatoes." 
But this hapless monomaniac was never afloat— 
not he. He is a sailor only in imagination. He 
once went*to Nahant by steamboat, bat was so 
awfully sick that he has patronized the railroad 
ever pince. Yet he is the victim of one idea— 
“the sea, the sea, the open, open sea." The 
prize ring, the stage, politics, have all their rep¬ 
resentative men of one idea; and the worst luck 


we can conceive of is to be compelled to listen 
to one of these individuals for an how no be 
chants the praises of his favorite hobby, ami 
fairly “ runs the thing into the ground." 

INGRATITUDE. 

One Of the most striking instances of ingrati¬ 
tude—in this case it was the result of avarice— 
that we ever met with is related by Dr. King, in 
his “ Anecdotes of his own TimesSir Wi¬ 
liam Smythe, of Bedfordshire, was his kinsman. 
When he was nearly twenty, he was perouadMi 
to be couched by Taylor, the famous oculist, es 
an agreement that the operator should receive 
sixty guineas if he succeeded in restoring his 
patient to any degree of sight Taylor accom¬ 
plished his task, and Sir William was aUe to 
read and write without spectacles for the re¬ 
mainder of his life. But no sooner had tto op¬ 
eration been performed, and Sir William mm 
the good effects of it, than, instead of bstag 
overjoyed as most people would have been, he 
began to hRhent the loss (as he called it) of bb 
sixty guineas. His contrivance, therefore, was 
now to cheat the oculist. He pretended he could 
not sec anything perfectly, and for that reaM 
the bandage was con ti nued on a month longer 
than the usual time. By this means, he obliged 
Taylor to compound the bargain and accept of 
twenty guineas; for a covetous man thinks as 
method dishonest which he may legally practise 
to save his money. In our opinion. Sir 1 
Smythe, baronet, of Bedfordshire, was 
mitigated rascal. 


Algebia. —Twelve hundred tribes now ac¬ 
knowledge the French authority in Algeria. 
Louis Napoleon talks of erecting it into a king¬ 
dom : so that if he should be obliged to waflt 
out of the Tuileries some fine day he will hare 
a place of reftige to go to. Nobody will think 
of “carrying the war into Africa.” 


Population and Biblxs —The population 
of the United States is now over 25,000,000, 
making nearly 6,000,000 families; of these, it is 
believed more than 1,000,000 are without the 
Bible. w 


Don’t mb Afbaid.—A s an old woman was 
lately walking through one of the streets of Fans 
at midnight, a patrol called out, “ Who’s there*" 
“It is I, patrol 1 don’t be afraid 1" 


Music fob thu Million. —A writer in As 
New York Tribune states that 4382 hand organs 
are daily ground in the streets of that city. 
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strong nucno& 

We remember hearing a self educated healer 
Of the sick, who hong oat hie shingle in a cer¬ 
tain town of Louisiana, give an account of his 
practice with a coolness that made ns shudder: 
"Stranger,” said he, "the wust fever we hev 
here is die onremittin’. It's party tight—’cause 
it's apt to hang on long, bat it aint nothin' like 
ekal to that die-gestire (brer that they dies on 
over in them hills. I, in general, mostly uses it 
up in a couple of days. I gin a ’mettick in die 
ftast place; then, half sbk hoar after that, fivef or 
ten grains of 'Samson/—that’s the short name 
we her here for calumny . Wall, then when the 
ease looks right, I give abeoat a wine-glassful of 
fie—and the next day the nigger ia fitten tor quer 
uwft* and the day after he can walk into the pork 
and make the hoe fly. It’s seldom I has ’em hi 
longer than I tells yoa on. Sometimes, in the 
▼cry beginning of the attack, I bleeds ’em; bat 
St wont do, stranger. When the eyes look big 
and glassy, old Samson in Are grain doees, in 
every half hbnr, Air abeoat Ate hoars, is 
jeft die thing—they is more people killed by 
Weedin’ at the wrong time, than they is by Old 
f Death hisself!” 


A Pool’s Answbb. —One of the learned pro¬ 
fessors, rambling in the vicinity, encountered a 
simpleton, not a " motley fbol/’ however, to 
whom he propounded the following question: 
"How long can a man live without brains?’’ 
"I don’t know,” drawled the suburban, scratch¬ 
ing Ida head. " How long have yon lived your¬ 
self, sir ?” No more questions were asked. 


Tub vbkt bbst. —Perhaps the very best pun 
On record l^as that made by the Marquis de 
Bievre. Louis XVI. asked him for a specimen 
Of his wit " Give me a subject," said the puns¬ 
ter. “ Take me,” said the monarch. " Pardon, 
your majesty—a king is bo subject ” 


Religion ib France. — It appears from 
official returns that the number of persons in 
Prance belonging to the Roman Catholic religion 
is 86,931,083: Calvinists, 480,607; Lutherans, 
267,836 ,* JeJ^73,975; other creeds, 80,000. 


Abtobishiko. —It is a singular fact that wo¬ 
men, after a certain age, never grow older, bnt 
•Aon younger. It Is next to impossible for un¬ 
married women to get over forty. , 


A bright Home.—Mrs. Hope, an American 
lady, lately wore at a London party a diamond 
bracelet that cost $75,000. 


HB&P. 

Some housekeepers complain that it is a bitter 
satire to call domestics in this country "help.” 
We dare say that when Mrs. Col. Freemont did 
her own housework in California, she got along 
a great deal better than she has done since with 
servants to oversee. An English nobleman once 
had a French valet reply in person to his adver¬ 
tisement for a servant The applicant produced 
his credentials, and enlarged on his accomplish¬ 
ments. He was then asked what hts terms were. 
" Three hundred pounds a year,” answered the 
valet. ‘"Zounds! follow,” exclaimed his lord- 
ship; "make it guineas, and I’ll wait on you!” 
A nobleman once found Fontenelle in very bad 
humor. "What is the matter with you?” ho 
asked. "The matter!” replied Fontenelle; JU 
have but one domestic, and I am as badly serell 
as if I had twenty!” 


Suocbss or thb Maoaeinb. — We should 
be wanting in feeling not to acknowledge with 
thanks the vast patronage which is being ex¬ 
tended to Ballou’s Dollar Magazine. We 
have placed our mark at one hundred thousand for 
its circulation at the close of the present year, 
and we are fast approaching that number. This 
is unprecedented, and shows that its excellence 
and cheapness are being understood far and 
near. 


Nbver heard of him. —A regimental chap¬ 
lain, in preaching to hir military auditors, spoke 
of the general deluge. " Who’s he ?” whispered 
a soldier, nudging his comrade. " I thought I 
knew all the great commanders of Europe, but I 
never heard of General Deluge.” 


A good Daughter.— A good daughter! 
There are other ministers of love more conspic¬ 
uous than her, but none in which a gentler, love¬ 
lier spirit swells, and none to which the heart’s 
warm requitals more joyftilly respond. 


Metallic Allot.—A London artist has se¬ 
cured a patent for a new allow of metal, com¬ 
posed of copper, zinc and magnesia, which bears 
a strong resemblance to gold in several respects. 


A Question. —We often hear of a man "be¬ 
ing in advance of his age,” but who ever heard 
of a woman being in the same predicament? 


A Hit. —Peter Pindar it was who said that the 
booksellers drank their wine in the manner of the 
heroes In the Hall of Odin, out of authors' skulls. 
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Jbreign Miscellany. 

The potato crop has proved a complete failure 
throughout Portugal. 

Baron James de Rothschild has given forty 
thousand francs to the sufferers by. the late inun¬ 
dations in France. 

The increase of government expenditure in 
Great Britain during the two years of the recent 
Russian war was £58,688,000. 

There are now no less than three hundred and 
shrty-four churches in Rome, while the population 
is considerably less than two hundred thousand. 

It is said to be the intention of the Russian 
government to establish a journal in London 
similar to the “Nord ” of Brussels. 

Sir George Grey, governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, strongly recommends the encour- 
Mment of immigration. 

% Massini announces his intention of with¬ 
drawing altogether from politics, and emigrating 
as a private citisen to the United States. 

Some searching mind has discovered that the 
city of Paris consumes daily some two billion 
cups of coffee 1 

Munich has decreed that the graves of Senne- 
firider, the inventor of lithogrtfSy, and Gabels- 
berger, the inventor of stenography, shall hence¬ 
forth be carefully kept. 

The pianos annually man uf act ur ed in France 
are worth 40,000,000 francs. u France plays/’ 
said M. Veron recently in the Corps Legislatif, 
“ while the rest of Europe dances.” 

The present year completes the first century 
of the existence of the Swedenborgian doctrine. 
A great commemorative gathering is to be held 
in London, in June of next year. 

It is proposed to add the £80,000 remaining 
of the lam sum voted for the Amend of the 
Duke of Wellington, to the £5000 appropriated 
for a monument, and erect another colossal one 
to the hero of Waterloo. 

Up to the 10th of May, 55,000 French, 9000 
English, 7000 Sardinians, and 10,000 Turks had 

r * ted the Crimea; and there were still on Bus- 
territory 65,000 French, 40,000 English, and 
9000 Sardinians. 

The emigration from Norway to the United 
States is very considerable this year, and the em¬ 
igration fever in some narts of the country is so 
great that the value of property has fallen con¬ 
siderably. 

A flute made of gold is on exhibition in Lon¬ 
don. The gold was brought from Australia. 
The weight of the flute is 141-2 ounces, the value 
being estimated at about $650. The workman- 
ship Is exquisite. 

The locomotives hi Germany are hereafter to 
be covered with a casing of glass, which will 
permit the engineers to survey the whole coun¬ 
try, and at the same time protect them from the 
wind and cold. 

The steeple chase on rite Prater at Vienna was 
a dead failure. A trough had been laid across 
the road so as to represent a river, but the horses, 
instead of clearing it, drew up, and began in foe 
coolest manner to drink out of it! 


The new ship building at MHhvall, Eng., Is 
an eighth of a mile long. 

Louis N apoleon Is proposing to establish m 
order of Algerian nobuity. 

A eensus just taken in Greece shows the pop¬ 
ulation to be 1,043,153. 

Austria is contented with foe future intentions 
of France and England toward Italy. 

Collections continue In England for sufffererv 
in France by foe inundation. 

The fountains of Sydenham Palace have beam 
opened. They exeel those of Versailles. 

Sir Edward I^pons Is to be raised to foe peer» 
age for services in foe Black Sea, being foe only 
peerage manufactured from this war. 

Gen. Williams, foe brave defender of Kars, 
upon his arrival in England, was foe recipient of 
many complimentary demonstrations. 

The streets of London extend in length. 1730 
miles, foe paving of which oost £44,000,000* 
and the yearly cost of keeping the pavement in 
repair amounts to £1,800,000 

The trustees of foe British Museum have re¬ 
commended to foe Lords of foe Treasury that a 
grant of £5000 should be made for decorating 
foe interior of foe new reading rooip. 

A subterranean railroad is now being laid down 
in Paris, in foe middle or the Boulevard da 8e- 
bastopol. It will connect the holies or markets 
with the extramural railways. 

The English Royal Yacht Club, which Is only 
one of many such, numbers 173 members. They 
own 91 yachts, measuring rather more than 
11,000 tons, which gives an average of not less 
than 120 tons as the measurement of each. 

Rossini has received an ovation at Strasburg in 
Germany. All foe performers of foe theatre, 
recruited by a number of musicians, assemblsd 
un der his windows by torchlight, and gave him a 
serenade. 

The disease is again prevalent in foe wine dis¬ 
tricts of Portugal. The potato crop is a failure, 
and there will not be half a harvest ; so flat 
large imports from foe United States and from 
England are looked for. 

An expedition is fitting ont at Hamburg by a 
Russian American company, to sail shortly for 
Russo-American territory. The expedition is of 
the nature of a new colony, numbering five hun¬ 
dred persons, including artificers of all kinds. 

The baneful ribbon system is prevailing exten¬ 
sively on foe northwestern counties of Ireland* 
especially in Donegal and Sligo. Owing to in¬ 
structions from government, the constaonlafy 
are making great exertions to break up the con¬ 
federacy. 

The Austrian party at RonJwMeh is al¬ 
ready more powerful than foe Fralch, is dafly 
increasing in strength; but Hus IX. himself 
has as strong a dislike to the German element as 
he had when he first seated himself in the choir 
of 8t. Peter. 

The Dublin Natipn announces that Mr. 
Charles Gavan Duffy, the late proprietor of that 
paper, is to receive a present or £10,000 In Aus¬ 
tralia, for the purpose of giving him a qualifica¬ 
tion to enter foe Legislature. 
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Col. Samuel Colt (of revolver fame) recently 
married M»m Elizabeth Jarvis, of Middletown. 

Acton should remember that applause k often 
elicited by their words, not themselves. # 

The most inconsiderable men are usually of 
the most eminent gravity. 

The public libraries of New York city contain 
$6>290 volumes. 

The town of Danse, Scotland, with 4000 peo- 
plo, has no public house. 

Masrini, the Italian patriot, intends to emi¬ 
grate as a private citizen to this country. 

A second Calvin Edson has appeared in New 
York. He is five feet six inches in height, and 
only weighs fifty pounds. 

At the late annual meeting of the New York 
Association, two new churches, one French and 
the other German, were received. 

Le Terrier, director of the Observatory at 
Paris, has named the last new planet, the fortieth 
of the series discovered -by M. Goldschmidt, 
“ Harmonia,” in honor of the conclusion of peace. 

Her. Archibald Maclay, D. D. having re¬ 
signed the presidency of the American Bible 
Union, Kev. T. Armhage, D. D., has been 
elected his successor. 

The Russian Government is having consider¬ 
able quantities of silver, which it has bought up 
in Ragland and Germany, melted down into 
ban at the Frankfort Mint. 

The pig population—four-legged—of the Mis¬ 
sissippi 'Valley is estimated at between forty and 
fifty millions—nearly two pigs apiece tor every 
human being in the United States! 

Charles F. M. Garnett, of Richmond, Va., 
now chief engineer of the Virginia and Tennes¬ 
see Railroad, has received the appointment of 
chief engineer of the Don Pedro Railroad, Rio 
da Janeiro, Brazil, with a salary of $15,000. 

The editor of the Perth (C. W.) Standard 
states that those fashionable and airy articles of 
ladies' underclothing, hooped skirts, are now 
being used by female Canadian thieves for the 
ptrfpttee of concealing stolen property. 

There is now scarcely a single State in the 
Union bat what has an asylum for the insane, 
and some of the States have several. Even in 
California, a large and expensive hospital has 
been erected for the insane, as one of the ftm 
objects of attention in that State. 

The editor of the New Lisbon (Ohio) Aurora 
rives as one reason for the non-appearance of 
mat journal in mmnty-three days, hii working in 
the garden andHteg (though not all at once) 
mom than of ground, and another, 

tkst his assistant type-setter has got married and 
gofie West. 

The British Government, it is said, lately made 
nige contracts for Sharpe's rifles with some ef 
our manufacturers, and the manufacture of them 
by American mechanics at Edgefield, England, 
unpw being earned on under a tremendous 
pmM of steam, to supply the. army as soon as 
possible. 


The number of Germans or their descendants 
in the United States is rated at four millions. 

Mr. Samuel Whtkins has give n the dty of 
Nashville ten acres of land for a p«rk. 

John Adams's father said, “I couldn't make 
him a shoemaker, so put him to learning!" 

A teaspoonful of mustard, mined with warm 
water, k an antidote for poison. 

In raising grapes, always p reserv e fame or 
four leaves beyond each butch. 

If you must find fault, do it in private, if pas¬ 
sible, and briefly. 

Some of the Mormons are said to be on their 
way to the Eastern States for machinery for a 
steamboat, to be used on Salt Lake. 

The application of towels, wrfeng out in hot 
water, to the forehead and temple*, is represent¬ 
ed to be an efficacious and speedy remedy for 
headaches arising from neuralgic affections. 

In the tenth century, to eat out the same plafa} 
and drink out the same cup, was considered a 
mark of gallantry and the best possible under¬ 
standing between a lady and gentleman. 

Miss Lake, an energetic lady, is nowon a visit 
to Philadelphia, with the object of collecting 
funds to establish a Female Seminary in the isl¬ 
and of Hayti. 

The loss by fire in the United States for the 
last six months is set at $8,782,000—not includ¬ 
ing any fires by Which the loss was less than 
$10,0001 

There is a man in the New Jersey Peniten¬ 
tiary who has had twenty-three wives, two of 
whom he married within two hours of each 
other. 

During the month of May last, two thousand 
six hundred French Canadians had left Montreal 
for the United States, whither they go for em¬ 
ployment, dnd with the intention of becoming 
citizens. 

All the towns in Minnesota are crowded with 
emigrants. Boarding and provisions are high 
in consequence. Since the spring opened, the 
emigration to the territory has not fallen short of 
one thousand persons a day. 

It is reported that the Rothchilds, of London 
and Paris, have entered the sugar market. By 
purchasing supplies when everything could be 
had cheapest, whether m Havana, Brazil, East 
Indies or elsewhere, they would be enabled, oft 
an advance in prices, to realise large profits. 

The ocean, according to geographers, k con¬ 
tained in five great basins—not mere “nutshells.'' 
They are rather sizable dishes which hold the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, the Arctic, and the Antar- 
tic Oceans! We may add that they are all earth- 
en basins, and that the Eastern k contained hi a 
China one! 

The voluntary contributions of the people of 
the United States to religions and benevolent in¬ 
stitutions are among the most gratifying evi¬ 
dences of modem enlightenment. The receipts 
of nineteen of the great Christian organizations 
for the year ending in April last, were $1 Jtf&r 
823 48, being an increase of $207,943 87 Upon 
the receipts of the previous year. 
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Many literary 44 effusions " proceed from 
water on the min. 

Why was the node put in the middle of the 
' face ? Because it's the scmter (centre). 

Why is an awkward fellow like a pine tree ? 
Because he is evergreen. 

So many people “ cut a dash" with money 
that it is highly incorrect to call it “ blunt." 

What sort of trees will best bear removal and 
transportation ? Axle-trees. 

44 Papa, have vans got legs*" 44 No." 44 How 
do they kiok, meat" 44 With their breeches, 
my son." 

Whet animal has the greatest quantity of 
brains ? The hog, of coarse, for he his a hogs¬ 
head ML 


Masse,one ob your oxen's dead—todder too 
rapas ’fraid to tell yon ob 'em bof at once, 
'S3d yon couldn't bore It." 

What Scripture character would you mention 
in ordering away an untruthful person. Ans.— 
Goliah. (go liar.) 

Did you ever buy a horse ? If so, you have 
doubtless been struck with surprise at die very 
great number of horses just seven years old. 

44 1 am afraid you will come to want," said an 
old lady to her daughter. 44 1 have come to 
want already," was the reply; 44 1 want a nice 
young man." 

One of our exchanges has the audacity to say 
that French stocks rose considerably upon die 
birth of 44 that blessed baby," and were decidedly 
boy-ant. 

Mrs. Fly was asked if she kneaded her dough, 
or beat it np with a stick. 44 If you can find 
anybody that 'needs the dough' more than I 
do," said she, 44 pity take mercy on 'em!" 

The largest angel we ever read of was seen 
by Mahomet in the third heaven, which the 
Koran says had two eyes seventy thousand days' 
journey apart. 

The Hopeful Son. —Mother.—Did I not tell 
yon not to trouble those pies again ? Hopeful 
Son.—Iainthad no trouble with 'em; lm a 
eaten 'em as peaceable as can be. 

Chesterfield having been informed by his phy¬ 
sician that he was dying by inches, congratulat¬ 
ed himself that he was not so tall as Sir Thomas 
Bobinsonl 

44 Well, Pat, which is the way to Burlington 1” 
44 How did yon know my name was Pat V * “ O, 
I guessed it." 44 Thin, be the holy poker, if ye 
are so good at guessing, ye'd better guess the 
way to Burlington." 

An editor asks, m talking of poetry and matri¬ 
mony ; 44 Who would indite sonnets to a woman 
whom he saw every morning in her night-cap, 
and every day at dinner swallowing meat and 
mustard?" 

Agipsey woman promised to show to two 
young ladies their husbands’ faces in a pail of 
water. They looked, and exclaimed, 44 Why, 
watefiy see our own frees." 44 Well," said the 
gjhflty, "thorn frees will be your husbands' 
SCSyeu are Married." 


44 Stirring times," as the hasty padding said to 
the spoon. 

A little girl describes a snake as 44 a thing that's 
a tail all the way np to his head." 

What Roman general do the ladies ask for hi 
leap year ? Marins (marry us). 

The quickest way to acquire a knowledge of 
44 tanning," is to insult a prise fighter’s wife. 

The only medicinal herb for a 44 mind diseased" 
is pror-erbs. 

What man is there who, had he a window in 
his breast, would not speedily pull down the 
blinds? 

A woman advertising for a husband wonts 
him to be not only 44 strictly religious, hot of 
good character." 

44 Excuse me, madam, but I would like to as k 
why you look at me so very savagely ?" 44 O, 
beg pardon, sir—I took you for my husband i" 
In Canada they boil everything for greens, 
ginning with malien leaves, and tearing off with 
the window blinds. 

If 44 cleanliness is necessary to godliness," the 
morals of the New Tork street inspectors must 
be at a very low ebb. 

Why is the young Prince of Algiers like the 
hind quarter of a beef? Because he is the leate 
bony part (least Bonaparte). 

Ladies are like watches—pretty enough to look 
at—(weet faces and delicate hands, but somewhat 
difficult to 44 regulate " qrhen set 44 a going." 

It is thought that the Bratus who slew Canar 
was some relation to the Crow Family, for in his 
speech to the populace he opens with, 44 Hear me 
for my cawt /" 

A fellow just returned from a fight, m which 
he came off second best, was asked what mads 
him look so sheepish. 44 Because," said he , 44 1 
have been and got lanmed /" 

The Boston Gazette propounds the following 
spirited con.: 44 If I owed a man five dollars, 
what liquor would I resemble ? Ans .—Earn de 
vie (owed a V)." 

44 Zounds 1 fellow," exclaimed a choleric old 
gentleman to a very phlegmatic matter-of-fact 
person, 44 1 shall go out of my wits." 44 Well, 
you wont have for to go,’’ said the phlegmatic man. 

44 My dear Coleridge," said, Charles L**nh 
once to his old and dear friend, 44 you are one of 
the very best men in England; you have but one 
infirmity, you always fail just when you happen 
to have a duty to perform." 

44 Here," said a dandy to an Irish laborer. 

44 come aad tell me the biggest lie yon ever told 
in your life, and I’ll treat you to a whiskey 
punch." 44 An’ by my sowl," raMied the Hiber¬ 
nian, quickly, 44 yer honor is a.JBteman." 

One of the miseries of hunflHub is being a 
compositor on a newspaper, and having to insert 
the marriage of the girl yon love with a man old 
enough to be your fiuher—he is rich and you are 
poor. 

A young fellow having been sharped with ret¬ 
ting drank the night before, and wishing to jus¬ 
tify himself, declared 44 he never was drank, aad 
never meant to be; .for it always made him feel 
so bad the next morning." 
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Goes off finally at good speed. 


Which is increased by using the whip. 




A slight mi&hap occurs on the road 


Feels inclined to stop at a hotel. 
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Tries, but with riwy poor suooess. 



Horse at top speed. Slightly dusty. 



Unfortunately meets the express train. 





Hires a horse np to anything in saddle or harness. 
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BT GEORGE H. BUBMAN. 


* 

Oh the old rood from Boston to Medford, 
there stands a lofty dwelling, whose spacious 
gardens and cultivated groves bespeak the pres¬ 
ence c#*wdhlth and elegant taste. With little 
changp from what it now is, more than seventy 
years*H sto#d, overlooking the little village of 
Mjpfe en the one hand, and the panorama of 
hifia which .cppwded the prospect towards the 
clly When G*ge and the British flag held com- 
* pulsory dofliM%n. 

„ Weld House was justly celebrated as the 
j^ode of hospitality and refinement. Its owner, 
* m West Indian by birth, claimed kindred on one 
from an old English femily, some of whose 
members had been of note in the history of the 
mother land. But in the veins of John Weld 
also flowed colonial blood, from a stock long 
eminent in New England for the sturdy virtues 
of patriotism and persevering resistance to 
tyranny. Thus connected, Judge Weld was in¬ 
fluenced by two opposing forces, which com¬ 
bined to prevent him from open action, eitker for 
bring or congress. It was not that he needed 
courage, wisdo^or determination, in thus re¬ 
maining neutifP His course was, in a great de¬ 
gree, the result of such a foresight as few men of 
hie strong predilections possessed. His prejn- 
! dices were decidedly those of ttfln and rank. 
Aw aristocracy, governed and court, 

atwl a subordinate people, obedftft.and submis¬ 
sive to their hereditary condition, were themes 
congenial to Ms habitual thought. His spirit 
duribd at the rebellious efforts which he deemed 
19 


subversive of venerable and praiseworthy prin¬ 
ciples. 

All this, however, did not prevent him from 
perceiving that the power of England over 
America was about to undergo a peril whose 
fined result might be that of disaster and defeat, 
quite as possibly as that of triumph. He fore¬ 
saw that, in setting himself against the patriotic 
tide, he would put to risk the comfort of his 
family to an unusual degree, in that the means 
of sustaining themselves in society would be in¬ 
stantly swept away on the event of revolutionary 
success. Wealth, rank and honors were very 
dear to John Weld, and he took such a course 
as, in his mind, seemed most likely to secure 
their retention. 

Nor was the judge by any means an evil or 
selfish man. Determined in his opinions and 
his prejudices, unchangeable in his will when 
once his mind was fixed on a course such as he 
frit that prudence would approve (and he was 
carefhl to make no choice without consulting 
that), he nevertheless inclined, in all things, to 
humanity and what he considered a just regard 
for the rights of others. To sum up his charac¬ 
ter, he was a proud man—kindly dispositioned 
in many things, but always 1 'jealous of Ms posi¬ 
tion, ever heedful of the social respect which 
was his due, and a man not to be flouted with 
impunity, either at home or abroad. He had 
now been several years retired from legal office, 
but when he sat on the judicial bench, it had 
been said that no one of his compeers brought 
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to hit place such a dignity of personal bearing 
as wasenanifested by himself. There was cer¬ 
tainly that in Judge Weld’s appearance which 
would, have impressed itself on the most inat¬ 
tentive observer. He possessed a noble form, 
features firm-set and massive, an eagle eye, and 
a step like that of a lord. Judge Weld was one 
of nature’s noblemen. 

To his masculine qualities, the character of 
his lady presented an admirable foil. In her 
youth she had been toasted as a belle, and years 
had not effaced the beauty of features which still 
continued attractive, although they had long 
faded from their lustrous rose and white. Her 
mind, which in early life, had been somewhat 
romantic in tendency, had been tempered by ex- 

• ice, so that without losing aught of its 
qualities, it had gained the matronly sta¬ 
bility so desirable in that middle age which she 
had now attained. But her character, though 
modelled by circumstance, was not radically 
changed, and exerted on her only child an influ¬ 
ence of which she herself was hardly conscious. 

In Florence Weld, her mother’s comparatively 
passive susceptibility was vivified by the inher¬ 
itance of her father’s energetic will and a goodly 
portion of his physical vigor. She would weep 
at night over a leaf of Richardson’s stilted nov¬ 
els, or feed with eager eye on some favorite 
poem, and on the mom be none the less ready to 
push her gallant steed at a wall, or a ditch, such 
as few provincial beaux would have liked to at¬ 
tempt. To this class of admirers, indeed, 
Florence was for the most part an object of equal 
dread and admiration. She dealt not in pretty 
nothings—she was not beautifully weak and 
vapid. On the contrary, her ardent disposition 
rendered her too little apt at concealment of likes 
or dislikes—too willing to point the keen arrows 
of her wit against coxcombry of mind or man¬ 
ner. In these stirring times, when the sound of 
cannon and the call to arms were in all men’s 
dreams, there were not many of the neighboring 
youths who chose to act the gallant's part, mid 
bask in lady’s bower; and those who did so 
choose, were not the ones most likely to attract 
her regard. 

Florence, therefore, obtained the reputation of 
a proud, disdainful beauty, who had no intention 
of giving herself to a man of middle station. 
She aspired, so it was said, to wed with lofty 
rank—to join herself to splendid fortunes and a 
titled name. Gossip went so far, indeed, as to 
point ont the favored suitor, who was declared to 
be a promising young officer belonging to one 
of the British regiments then stationed in Bos- j 
ton. Major Allerton was the son and heir of 


Lord Allerton, of Oxfordshire, England. He 
had met Florence at a ball given in Boston 
nearly two years before the time of our stocy’i 
commencement. Strongly attracted by her 
beauty and piquancy of manner, the young offi¬ 
cer procured an introduction which he lost no 
time in following up. His name and station 
readily opened to him the doors of Weld Hall, so 
long, at least, as he was able to avail biwiaftlf of 
his right of entry, and the welcome which itt 
owner right freely extended. 

In the eyes of Judge Weld, a noble name, 
good personal appearance, wealth, a manner 
gentlemanly and polished almost to extreme, 
joined to talents not at all contemptible, certainly 
warranted his approbation of the young officer’s 
evident intentions.' But the major’s attentions 
were not so well received by the daughter. As 
a visitant, she received him with a proper re¬ 
spect. She conversed with him civilly, but 
never unreservedly. The slightest advance, on 
his part, was instantly repelled by a frigidity of 
manner totally opposite to her usual demesne) 
At length the yonng officer, impatient of delay, 
and determined not to receive the ill omen which 
lurked in the maiden’s ways, ventured on an 
open declaration of his attachment. His anil 
was at once declined—so decidedly, too, on Kns 
further urgency, that the humbled and incensed 
gallant forsook the house forthwith, hardly 
knowing which was more justly the object of hk 
indignation, himself, or the capricious country 
girl who had presumed to reject the offers of 
Major Henry Allerton, the favored child of for¬ 
tune, the pride of fashion’s circle, whose foot hnd 
been always welcome in lady’s bower, and idiom 
self-complacent regard had hitherto ever basked 
in the sunlight of beauty’s smiles. Weld Hall 
was henceforth deprived of his presence. The 
judge presently took alarm at his continued ab¬ 
sence, and was not long in arriving at a pr e tty 
correct suspicion of its cause. On questioning 
Florence, the truth was elicited. The judge 
lectured her severely on what be termed her 
whimsical and unreasonable conduct He even 
went the length of declaring his intention to re¬ 
call the young mqjor, provided that intention 
could be accomplished in a uumner consistent 
with propriety. The perempt^Bkdmonitkm of 
the judge was met with a firmness which be had 
not prepared himself to expect 
“Father,” *scgd Florence in reply, “if yon 
choose to invitation to the mqjor, as 

yon would to any other guest, I certainly can 
make no objection to yonr purpose. But if yon 
propose this in order to give me opportunity to 
change my mind, I must say that your scheme 
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wfil be altogether in vain. Were It possible for 
the major to make a second trial, he would find 
that what I have said once, I can readily say 
•gain/* 

Her father regarded her for a few moments 
with a stern countenance. His black, boshy 
brows settled down over his eyes, which glowed 
with* more piercing light from the very shadow 
which sought to obscure them. 

“Girl,” he said, “this would never have 
taken place without a cause. Tou have given 
do decent reason for rejecting a man every way 
worthy—-one whom most maidens would have 
accepted with very little urgency. How is h? 
Have you, then, picked np some gallant of your 
own choice—some knight paladin—whom of 
your own free will yon have endowed with all 
Impossible perfections ?” 

Florence, who had received her father’s re¬ 
proofs with tolerable calmness, heard his final 
question with some agitation. Her discomposure 
hat increased with the reiteration of the question. 

“ I cannot deny that there is, in some meas¬ 
ure—” 

“Name him!” said the judge, hastily. 
“Will you obey me?” he continued, after 
waiting a moment for her reply. 

The harsh tone in which the command was 
uttered, summoned up her spirit afresh. She 
lifted her face, brilliant with the very flash of 
excitement; she mot the gaze fixed upon her 
with a countenance deprecative of anger, but 
•till unshaken, save when the mobile lips were 
enable to restrain the lingering fear which trem¬ 
bled in their undulating jointure. So beautiful 
did she appear, that the chagrin of the judge 
gradually yielded to the raolHfying influence, and 
when he again repeated his demand, it was m a 
milder tone than before. 

“ William Andrews,” replied Florence, in a 
low voice. And as she spoke, her fees was half 
averted, her eyes sought the floor, and her whole 
form seemed instinct with apprehension of the 
consequences which should result from her un¬ 
willing avowal. 

The judge could hardly credit his own ears. 

“ William Andrews! William Andrews 1” he 
exclaimed, 6l<gdy repealing the words, as though 
to assure himself that he could not have been 
mistaken. “It cannot be; else you ate more 
cnad, even, than I had supposed that you could 
be. Have I heard aright ? A young man of no 
birth, unpolished in manners—what is there, 
pray, to make him so attractive to yon ? Let us 
have no more of this folly,” he added, rising 
from his scat and taking up his riding-gloves 
preparatory to going*o«t on his morning’s bus¬ 


iness. “Have nothing further to do with this 
young Andrews. Discontinue, at once, what¬ 
ever acquaintance yon have with him, hewevqr 
slight, and recollect that, though I have seldom 
laid on yon a positive command, yet when I find 
occasion to do so, it must be impUehly obeyed.” 

As Andrews was at this time absent in New 
Hampshire, where he was like to remain for sev¬ 
eral months, the judge had no fear of his com¬ 
mands being at present infringed. He consid¬ 
ered the affair, furthermore, as « girlish osprioe, 
which was most absurd in itself, and which 
needed nothing more than the exertion of a little 
straightforward authority to be at ouoe stifled. 
He was perfectly satisfied that there could not 
be, in the nature of things, any enduring attach 
ment between Florence and the unpolisheAdkty 
tic, as he termed the most unwelcome rival oft h u 
elegant and accomplished Mqjor AMerton. 

Andrews was the son of a fanner resident some 
fifty miles from Boston. Having, when « 
boy, been taken by the village lawyer to do the 
errands and common-drudgery of his ofiice, the 
boy’s capacity was so evident, that his master, 
after a year or two, entered him as a student of 
law, and assisted his early straggles with each 
money loans as his necessities required. He hqd 
nearly finished his oourse, when an accidental 
meeting brought him acquainted wkh Florence 
Weld. Her intuitive keenness, and not less than 
this, her slight-regard far the arbitrary bounda¬ 
ries of social rank, almost instantly led her to 
appreciate the genius of the student, and to fori 
an admiration anda sympathy which opportunity 
only increased. On his part, Andrews was even 
more readily attracted by the beauty and gener¬ 
ous frankness of the high-spirited maiden, and 
was not slow to improve himself in her good 
graces—that is to say, after he had taken suffi¬ 
cient care to assure himself in the outset of the 
natnreof the ground on which ho ventured. For 
the young lawyer was sensitively alive to the 
difference between his own position and that of 
the high-bred Florence, and naught hut a gen¬ 
uine sentiment, which was in a similar measure 
returned, would ever have induced him to over¬ 
look the distinction while that distinction existed 
Nevertheless, being ambitious, he hoped that 
time would do much to lessen the intervening 
space, and solo time he hopeftilty trusted. 

la a few weeks, the quarrel between fee gov¬ 
ernment and its rebellious subjects arrived at its 
height. The battle of Lexington in a moment 
kindled the fire of patriotism to a fervid flame. 
The whole country rose in anas. Boston was 
literally fresiegsd by a taw militia, leavened by a 
few veterans who had fought the French and In- 
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dians under the very flags, possibly, which float¬ 
ed over familiar faces—faces of those who, com¬ 
panions iu arms, had now by the fate of civil 
war, become their bounden enemies. The un¬ 
disciplined army was officered as best it might 
be; and men of little or no experience often re¬ 
ceived promotion to places of responsibility on 
no other grounds than that of natural capacity. 
Andrews, having returned from New Hampshire 
(where, indeed, he had been engaged in some 
matters pertaining to the present crisis), was ap¬ 
pointed to a captaincy in a regiment stationed 
not far from Weld Hall. 

It may well be imagined that, neighborhood 
and opportunity flavoring, it was no long time 
before Florence and the captain met again, 
gfeaence. with praiseworthy resolution, though 
wH the deepest grief, declared the necessity of 
mutual forgetfulness. This severe decree was 
naturally met with earnest remonstrance. The 
result was, that after two or three interviews, a 
discovery took place at the hall. Florence was 
bitterly reprimanded by the judge, and she was 
closely confined within her own chamber for 
several days. What success this procedure 
found, will presently be seen, and whether the 
quality of locks proved better than mother cases 
of similar nature. 

The story of the 17th of June, 1775, is prob¬ 
ably more familiar to the New Englander, in all 
its minuteness of detail, than that of any other 
national event which has occurred in past time. 
The monument which overtops the city of 
Charlestown is reared upon the corner stone of 
Us liberties; and when we come to speak of 
what it commemorates, we have little need to re¬ 
fresh the memory of our readers with regard to 
the current of events which on that day took 
place. We have only so far to mention them, as 
they are directly connected with the course of 
our narrative. 

The company of Captain Andrews was sta¬ 
tioned for the most part at the rail fence which 
ran along the most exposed portion of the 
American lines. A few of the privates, only, 
were protected by defences somewhat more se¬ 
cure than those of their fellows. The nature of 
their position made it necessary for the company 
to exert themselves to the utmost in order to 
strengthen their frail works, as for as possible, 
before the approach of the enemy. The con- 
tinned labor began to be frit by all, especially by 
the more youthfol who were not inured to man¬ 
ual toil. Andrews had noticed two or three, 
whom, in his own mind, he declared mere fitting 
to remain by the family fireside, than here, mere 


boys, to be acting the part of foil g r ow n sol¬ 
diers. The thought had hardly passed through 
his mind, when it was re-echoed by a stout, iron 
haired officer, who touching him on the shoul¬ 
der, accosted him as follows: 

“ How goes it with you here, captain ? D'ye 
think your lads will be able to stand fire ?” 

“ I'll warrant them, general," was the reply. 

Putnam gave a quick, eager look with his bhw 
eyes along the ranks before him. Then turning 
again to his companion: 

“ Some of your company would hardly come 
up to regulations, captain, if we were to be par¬ 
ticular in such matters. For instance, I fancy 
that were I the mother of one smooth-faced 
youngster whom I have just seen, I would have 
taken his gun from him and set him to sweep the 
kitchen, instead of permitting him here. But 
never mind. It shows the right stuff—the right 
stuff!" 

And the general passed on. There was a 
transient sadness in the expression of his voice 
which communicated itself to the mind of the 
young officer, as the latter listened to the cannon 
of the British fleet sending forth their iron 
shower, premonitory of the storm soon to bunt 
upon the rnstic and untried army of the Amer¬ 
icans. A vivid picture of mangled bodies and 
desolated homes, rose in the fancy of the thinker. 
Bat such thoughts were only momentary. The 
requirements of duty, the excitement of expec¬ 
tation, the thrill with which the sound of battle 
stirs the soldier's heart—all these allowed httla 
chance for sentiment. Every one was busied in 
making preparation for the masses, which, form¬ 
ing into line at the shore, began to move forward 
with steady step towards the summit Onward 
and onward, till from the rude mounds a sea of 
flame burst forth and tore the proud array asun¬ 
der, as does the whirlwind the ranks of shining 
grain. Again and again death levelled the ad¬ 
vancing lines in bloody swarths along the de¬ 
clivity of the hill. They fled, they rallied, and 
again, with desperate resolution, nerved them¬ 
selves to fresh attempt. 

But now the faces of the brave defenders are 
clouded with sullen gloom. They see their foes 
moving up to the bloody boundary where a 
heaped line of dead bodies sh* an ominous 
warning. Bat cartridge-box and pouch are 
empty, and as the exulting Britons pour over the 
low bulwark, musket stocks and stones are the 
weapons which keep in check the fetal bayonet. 
The Americans retreat slowly and sullenly, face 
to face with the foe. But the rail-fence is still 
manned. Its holders must needs devote them¬ 
selves to cover the retreat of their mates. One 
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more volley; the assailants for a moment Ml 
back; they posh forward again ; bat the object 
is gained, ana Andrews and his gallant compan¬ 
ions follow the retreating army. Bat their num¬ 
bers lessen fast; one by one they Ml before their 
exasperated enemies. Bren now, a slight and 
youthftil form sinkB with a despairing cry to the 
earth. The countenance of the poor boy is 
tamed aside with hopeless terror. It is seen by 
Andrews, and a thrill of horror shoots through 
his frame as he springs forward and throws 
himself on the bayonet of the soldier. 

“Hold!" he cried. “It is a unman whom 
you seek to kill!" 

Then sight and feeling fled, and all was blank. 
Immediately after the battle was over, it was 
deemed advisable that one of the subordinate 
generals should proceed to Boston for oversight 
of certain hospital arrangements. General Muwo 
took it upon himself to attend to the business, 
and was proceeding from the western portion of 
the intrenchment to take boat across the river, 
when he came directly upon the lovers, who still 
lay as they had fallen, a,little within the line of 
intrenchment. Something in their appearance 
arrested the attention of the general. He dis¬ 
mounted, and bending over, carefully examined 
the features of the captain, which were some¬ 
what disfigured by an ugly cut on the forehead. 
With only a cursory glance at Florence, for such 
the reader discovers to have been the disguised 
companion of the Wounded officer, the general 
ordered some of the soldiers to convey them both 
to his boat. His hearers, wondering at the ag¬ 
itation which he displayed, readily obeyed; and 
were accompanied on their errand by Monro, 
who, pacing slowly by their side, showed the 
most intense regard of their charge. Having 
passed from the Charlestown landing to Gray's 
Wharf,, he accompanied his companions from 
thence to his eqrn quarters, where Florence and 
her friend, by this time much revived, were 
placed in adequate case. Their host then has¬ 
tened away to attend to the business with which 
he was entrusted. 

It was some hoars before he returned, when 
he found his patients thriving admirably. Flor¬ 
ence, who had suffered more from the effect of 
extreme emotion than from anyother cause, and 
who had received no serious injury, was in the 
chamber assigned to her by the general's lady. 
To the latter, Florence, at the earliest instance of 
opportunity, confided the secret of her sex, and 
the imprudence of which she had been gnilty in 
flying from her home-prison to enact the part of 
an Amazonian heroine. She trembled and shed 
tears, when gpeakingof the battle and her part in it. 


Wff 

4 * I found," she said, “ how little I had known 
of the horrors of such a scene, and how much I 
had over-estimated my own courage. I have 
been taught, to-day, the lesson that woman can 
never with impunity overstep the boundaries of 
her natural character. I trust that the suffering 
which I have experienced will he found a suf¬ 
ficient punishment for my folly." 

Lady Munro, notwithstanding the sympathy 
which she felt for her charge, could not help 
smiling at the maiden's story, and the uncon¬ 
scious simplicity with which it was related. 

“Do not grieve yourself so modi about the 
matter," she replied. “I fancy that your ro¬ 
mantic adventure will not, after all, meet with 
any very serious consequences. And I am glad 
to find that you have a very just sense of pro¬ 
priety, notwithstanding a little eccentricity tlfm 
as a soldier's wife, like myself, will find small 
difficulty in pardoning. 

“ Make yourself easy on the score of your 
family," she said to her, some time afterward. 
“ The general will send a messenger to the oppo¬ 
site lines, and year father will be duly informed 
of your being safely bestowed in our keeping. 
When he arrives, I think we shall show him suf¬ 
ficient reason for overlooking the past." 

Florence regarded her hostess with a carious 
air, perceiving that the emphasis with which she 
spoke had its origin in a cause as yet unknown to 
her hearer. And when, on the following day, 
she met the general and Captain Andrews at 
breakfast, she observed that they both manifested 
an occasional abstraction of manner. 6he even 
endeavored to he offended by her admirer's want 
of attention toward herself. Bat the attempt 
signally faffed; and she was fain to wait as con¬ 
tentedly as might be till the fancied mystery 
should receive eolation. 

It was somewhere in the latter part of the af¬ 
ternoon, that a carriage stopped in front of the 
house. Florence, glancing through the half- 
closed shatter of the window where she sat, saw 
the occupant of the carnage alight and approach 
the doorstep. Turning pale, she rose and moved 
away. 

“ He has come!" she said; and clasping her 
hands, cast an irresistible look of entreaty on 
the worthy general. The latter smiled, and 
pointed to the door of an adjoining room. 

“ We will excuse you for the present," he said, 
“till we have succeeded in making terms for 
your capitulation to the proper authority. Go 
there; them is not much fear, I think, but that 
we can manage it" 

Florence retired, and the servant, throwing 
open thff parlor door, announced the visitor. 
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The latter, uflth a low bow*, passed through the 
doorway, but drew back with an indignant look 
on seeing Captain Andrews before him. The 
general laid his hand upon the judge's arm. 

“ Respected sir/' he said, " be composed, I 
pray yon, and listen to the intercession which I 
wish to make for these young people. But first 
let me introduce to you my son, William Monro.” 

As he uttered this with a wave of the hand 
towards the captain, the judge fixed on the gen¬ 
eral and his guest a look of the most profound 
astonishment. But he made no answer, and bis 
glance travelling quickly around the apartment, 
returned with an expressive anxiety to the coun¬ 
tenance of Muornro. 

" My daughter!" 

Florence sprang from her concealment, and 
tMp herself, sobbing and trembling, into her 
fetter's arms. The general watted till the ebul¬ 
lition of fooling had subsided, and then, con¬ 
ducting the judge to a comfortable ann-shahv 
and establishing the young lady by his side, pro¬ 
ceeded to further explanation. 

“ Ton have, my dear sir,” he said, “ mani¬ 
fested a very natural surprise at the assertion 
^ which I have just made with regard to a certain 
youth here present. If the evidence ef its truth, 
bdwever, shall be as satisfactory to you as it is 
to myself, I think that you will meed no proof j 
beyond what I am able to afford. It is now 
•boot twenty-five years since, that I was sta¬ 
tioned, with a troop of soldiers under my com¬ 
mand, at a fort then secently erected near the 
mouth of the Kennebec River. My wife, a ten¬ 
der young creature, with an infant only a few 
mouths old, bad so earnestly remonstrated 
affsiust being separated from her ‘dear Henry * 
(as she was pleased to entitle your humble ser¬ 
vant), that I was fain to allow her to accompany 
me to my secluded post. R may be imagined 
that she met not With much society in bet new 
habitation. But Mary seemed to occupy herself 
quite agreeably with the company of myself amd 
her child, who was the same miniature wonder 
that every other mother's first baby is known to he. 

"Our nurse having fetten sick, my wife took 
it into her head to employ in her stead a yoaug 
Indian woman, who had often visited the house, 
and who had shown a great attachment to the 
child, bringing it frequently seme trifle formed 
of bright colored beads or minato shells. Nureka 
gladly asseated to the proposition that she should 
live with ns for a time, and have the care of our 
boy; and though at first I hod a little misgiving 
about the matter, I became soon quite satisfied 
with the youngster's new guardian. But, to 
shorten a story which I fear is getting a Stile to- 


dfoas, by-and-by it was proved to oar sorrow 
that, however tamed and softened a savage na¬ 
ture may become, there is no certain security 
against an outbreak of its original wildness. 

“ One day Nureka received some reproof from 
my wife, at which she manifested a little resent¬ 
ment, which, however, was apparently soon dis¬ 
sipated. That evening she and the boy were 
missing. I need not speak of the anguish of 
Mary and myself. 1 never saw Nureka after¬ 
ward ; nor my son, till I recognised him on the 
battle-ground, wounded and insensible. Singu¬ 
lar as it is, the instant that I saw his face, I know 
its likeness to his mother's features. There can 
be no self-deception. Ton yourself will pres¬ 
ently have opportunity to see the resemblance. 
The age agrees, and the birth-mark which fh* 
child bore cm the right breast still remains. 
Furthermore, William learned a few months 
since that he was not- really the child of his re¬ 
puted parents. There, I have finished my evi¬ 
dence, doubtless much to the satisfaction of Miss 
Florence) who I perceive does not as yet rest as¬ 
sured of yonr forgiveness. If I find she is not 
likely to conquer it, I promise her all the assis- 
tanoe which can be afforded by an old fellow like 
myself.” 

That the judge did not discover any lasting 
obduracy, will be seen from the fact that in the 
evening, as he sat apart with the general and his 
lady, the preliminaries to a certain anticipated 
marriage were pretty freely discussed. The 
tronbled state of the times, and the position of 
the captain as to political affairs, might have in¬ 
terposed temporary difficulties in the way of his 
immediate union with Florence. But it was ac- * 
knowledged by all, that, under the circumstances 
of his newly discovered relationship, the young 
officer was certainly, for the time being, bound to 
relinquish all extreme action against the principles 
which his father sustained. Therefore, the mar¬ 
riage of the young people took place in the 
coarse of a few weeks. 

Captain Monro, having relinquished military 
action, remained qniet at home till the death of 
his father, which took place in 1777. Then, con¬ 
sidering himself no longer pledged to seclusion, 
he took arms once more, joined the American 
army, and served with much distinction till the 
end of the war, when he retired with the rank of 
colonel, and the universal esteem of his brother 
officers; while his lovely companion received 
from her admiring neighbors the appellation of 
Tbb Hbboinb of Bunkbr Hill. 

It is the part of a man to be afflicted with grief, 
to feel sorrow, at the same time that he is to re¬ 
sist it, and tn admit of comfort 
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BURY BE NOT Ilf THE SEA. 

IT LUOT M. DIAlf. 


“ O, bmy im not In tke feap, dmp ■»!” 

Tte* words ©am# foist and mournfoUj 
From the psllid lips of a jooth, who lay 
On hla cabin coach, where, day by day, 

Be had wasted and pined, till o’er hla brow 
The death eh ode had rfowiy paamd, and now, 

When the land and his fond, loved home were nigh, 
They had gathered around to see him die. 

“ O, hovy me not In the deep, deep sea, 

Where the blhewy shroad will roll o’er me, 

Where no light can break through the cold wave, 

And no sunbeam linger above my grave; 

It matters not, I have been told, 

Where the body shall lie when the hearth cold; 

Yet grant ye, O grant ye this boon la me, 

O bmy, me not In the deep, deep sea. 

M Lot my dmth-elnaiber be where a fothar’s prayer 
And a sister's tears wffl be blended there; 

O, ’twill be sw eet, ere the heart-throb is o’er, 

To know when its fountain shall gush no more, 

That those It so fondly has yearned for will come 
To plant the tret wild tower s of spring on my tomb; 
Lst am He where those loved onss can weep evdf me— 
O, bmy me not in the deep, deep sea. 

" And there Is anothsr her team would be shed 
FOr Un who lay for in a ooid, oeean bed; 
la hoars that It pains me to think of now, 

She has twined these locks, and kissed this brow; 

In the hair she wreathed shall the sea-eerpent hiss, 

The brow she preseed shall the cold waves Idea; 

For the sake of that bright one who waits for me, 

O, bury me not In the deep, deep sea. 

4 HSm hath been In my dreams hte voloe foBed there; 
They gave no heed to his dying prayer; 

They lowered him slow o’er the vessel’s side, 

And above has dosed the cold dark tide, 

Where to dip her wing the sea-fowl rests, 

Where the blue waves dance with their foaming crests, 
Where the billows bound, and the winds sport fine, 
They hava busted him thme in the dmp, deep sea. 


HR. AND HRS. BLIMMERGLASS. 

BT RALPH TRY OH. 

Mrs. Bluchrrglasb was rocking vigorously 
in bar capacious chair. We say capacious, for 
the dimensions of that worthy lady were very 
ample, and could not easily be contained in a 
chair of ordinary magnitude. The clouds which 
were rapidly concentrating in the vicinity of her 
brows, and the particularly unamiable expres¬ 
sion of her features as she regarded her spouse, 
gave evidence of a domestic storm soon to foil 
on his unconscious head. 

He was minus his coat, and quietly adjusting 
his cravat before the octagon mirror, which 
formed the summit of a neat dressing bureau, 
and which that little man—he was very small— 
had inclined towards him, in order to be enabled 


to view his diminutive proportions; while the 
various turns and twists of his head made it 
evident that he was by no means dissatisfied 
with his personal appearance. 

“ Mr. Blimmerglass!” she at length exclaimed, 
giving particular emphasis to the “ Mr.” 

The little man turned and started, as if to 
dodge the bolt which he discovered gleaming in 
her eyes, that had often favored him with their 
electric shocks, to which, by the by, he was by 
no means partial. 

“Well, my dear,” he answered plaintively. 

“ So you are going out this evening ?” 

“ Yes—certainly—that was my intention.” 

“ Pray, ii it your intention to go out every 
night?” 

“ Not precisely, my love.” 

“Don't 'my love' me, Mr. Blimmerghme. 

Haven't you been absent every evenin(ffor 
more than a fortnight? and do you call that set¬ 
ting a good example, as the head of a family, to 
be rambling about nights when you ought to be 
at home ?" 

“ You know very well where I gp.” 

“I know where you sag -yen go—to Bun- 
comb's to discuss political matters; but saying 
and doing are different things.” 

“ I hope you do not doubt nfy veracity, Mr. 
Blimmerglass,” said the party addressed, making 
a vain effort to summon up a look of offended 
dignity. 

“ I have never caught you in a falsehood,'' 
was the defiant answer; “ but if yon do deceive 
me, you wont find me the mild, swknissive wife 
that I always have been. I don't doubt your 
word yet, but heaven knows what I may be 
brought to do. I do not like to be so neglected, 
and as for having you out every night, I wont 
allow it” 

“ Moral suasion, Mrs. B.—moral suasion.” 

“ Moral fiddlesticks! Haven't I tried it un¬ 
til I am tired ? and what has come of it—any¬ 
thing? No, I shall pursue a very different 
course 1 16 hall insist upon my rights and I will 
find a way to maintain diem!” 

Quite a pause ensued, during which the storm 
had considerably abated. Blimmerglass saw 
this, and made an effortjtorecall a little sunshine. 

“ You know the strength of my affection,” he 
said, “ and know that I would not willingly ab¬ 
sent myself from you; but a man, now-a-daya, 
must take some stand in the political world, to 
be thought anything of—and you surely would 
not wish to be the wife of a nobody 1 I have a 
pride to become somebody, for your sake, Mrs. 
Blimmerglass.” 

“I know politics is politics, but women are 
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women, and are not fond of being slighted/' re¬ 
plied the wife, somewhat mollified, for the idea 
of being the wife of a nobody never occurred to 
her before, and she by no means relished it. 

" What, slight you!” he exclaimed, looking 
as though he would annihilate any giant that 
would dare to make the assertion; "why, I 
never thought of such a thing." 

" I am very glad to hear it, Peter; but to 
keep from being a nobody, will you be obliged 
to keep from home every night ?" 

" Certainly not, my dear. Suppose I was to 
tell you that after to night I should not be ab¬ 
sent more than two evenings, during the week, 
until election comes off, and after that, very 
seldom except in your company, what would 
you say ?" 

J^p[ should begin to think that you were com¬ 
ing to your senses." 

“ Mrs. Blimmerglass, allow me to trust that I 
have never been out of them." 

" Just as you please, Peter. You know that 
I am never disposed to commence a quarrel 
with you I" 

" Just so," answered the little man, in a tone 
^ that implied much doubt. 

* Mrs. Blimmerglass did not inflict upon him 
any further persecution on this occasion, but al¬ 
lowed her Peter to depart in peace as soon as he 
had completed his toilet. 

Blimmerglass, notwithstanding his mild sub¬ 
mission to the iron rule of his wife, was consid¬ 
ered by the world as a rising man. He would 
drive a sharp bargain, and knew how to pur¬ 
chase real estate as well as any man in the 
county; and his discreet speculations had made 
him one of the largest landholders in the town. 
Peter, like other men of the world, had ambi¬ 
tion ; and as he was now rich, he looked with a 
longing eye into the political arena, thinking he 
could afford a little of his time for public mat¬ 
ters tending, of course, to the public good. His 
aspirations, however, were very moderate, and 
the only honor that he hoped to achieve in re¬ 
ward for his labors, was a seat at the board of 
selectmen. 

Bun comb was just the man to help him in 
this instance, for he was a scheming politician of 
fair abilities, and had his own interest in view, as 
by aiding Blimmerglass, he looked forward to 
the day when he might count upon his help to 
return him to the legislature, of which he was 
now a member. 

While Peter pursued his way, indulging in 
dreams of parish greatness, his wife rocked very 
complacently in her chair at home, little think¬ 
ing of the shock her woman's susceptibilities 


were soon to endure. At a later hour her brother 
came in, somewhat flushed and excited, and 
threw himself heavily into a chair, as though 
suffering from unusual fatigue. 

"Why William," she exclaimed, "how tired 
you look! Pray, what have you been doing ?" 

“ I believe I have been walking pretty fast. 
By the by, I met Peter this evening in rather pe¬ 
culiar circumstances; bat I presume that you 
know all about it." 

“ I know that he was going to Bunoomb's.” 

"Well, I must say that he was taking a pe¬ 
culiar route to get there." 

" You alarm me. But do be a little more ex¬ 
plicit, brother." 

" Well I will, when you tell me who that fair 
lady was, that he seemed to be so careful about." 

" William, are you crazy? I know nothing 
of any such lady. Ah, now I see it all! You 
are attempting to make me the victim of one of 
your silly jokes." 

“ I assure you that I am perfectly serious, and 
moreover, I was much struck with her bounty. 
Peter sent me here to tell you that he was unex¬ 
pectedly obliged to be absent until a later hour 
than usual, and wished me to sit with you until 
his return. I believe he mentioned something 

about riding over to D-, which is about 

eight miles, you know." 

" Then you saw him riding with a lady ?" 

"I did" 

" And he had the coolness to stop and speak 
with you ?” 

"To be sure,sister. You know that Peter 
and I are excellent friends, and I should have 
thought it very singular, if he had not." 

" You say that she was pretty—the jade ?" 

" Beautiful! I declare I really envied Peter 
the happiness of such a ride." 

"The heart!ess wretch! This comes of his 
being out so much almost every evening, while 
I—poor confiding woman—thought he was only 
wasting his time in politics! I see it all now. 
The pains he always takes with his dress, the 
mildness with which he received the scolding I 
gave him to-night, his anxiety to avoid my so¬ 
ciety, his new-fangled notions of ambition—all 
show his infatuation for this creature, and bis 
indifference to me, his lawful wife. And you 
too, William, can sit there calmly and see your 
own sister thus wronged—insulted, and think it 
all very proper, no doubt?" 

" To be plain with you, I think that if Peter 
were guilty of indiscretion, you would only have 
to thank yourself for the misery your own ill 
temper has brought upon you." 

"I declare,you will drive me mad. How 
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can you make so cruel a remark, when yon see 
that I am entirely prostrated with this blow ?” 

“ Because, sister/ 1 said her brother, with a 
coolness that contrasted strangely with the ex- 
died state of the lady, “ I think it is the proper 
time that yon should receive a lesson which 
should last your lifetime. The fact is, that Peter 
baa been a kind husband—too indulgent by 
half, at least; and what have yon done to make 
his home happy ? Have yon not on every slight 
occasion given the fall vent to your shrewish 
disposition 1 Have yon not, for the most trivial 
affairs, visited upon his head a torrent of shame- 
leas abase, until your unwomanly conduct has 
become the theme of town gossip ? And who, I 
ask, would blame him, if to seek a momentary 
respite from such persecution, he should occupy 
a portion of his leisure with those who appre¬ 
ciated his good qualities, and gave him smiles 
instead of frowns V* 

Mrs. Blimmerglass was sobbing violently. 
The words of her brother had toadied her to the 
very quick. She had many excellent qualities 
and was altogether a good-hearted woman, and 
for the first time began to see her past conduct in 
its true light. To do her justice, she felt much 
worse at the idea of having treated her husband 
with injustice, than she did for the town gossip, 
which was also very humiliating to her pride. 
Her conscience told her that what had just been 
said was tine, and she mentally vowed, that if 
Peter cleared up the matter of this ride and ac¬ 
quaintance with this strange lady, she would 
prove to him, in future, a different sort of wife. 

Her brothel* saw the impression he had made, 
and was determined to make it lasting. He 
therefore proceeded to review the past with a mi¬ 
nuteness almost cruel, but which resulted in 
such self-condemnation on the part of the lady, 
♦fre t she was fully prepared to forgive Peter for 
whatever he bad done, even without an ex¬ 
planation. 

At a late hour a carriage stopped attbeir gate, 
and in a few moments Bttmmerglass entered 
with his usual bustle, but evidently in excellent 
spirits. His wife looked thoughtful, but not a 
shade of anger tinged her brow; while William 
bunt into a loud fit of laughter at the singular 
appearance of his friend. His coat was soiled 
and torn, his elegant vest discolored, his shirt 
collar wofully rumpled, his hat a perfect wreck, 
and one eye bore a circle around it swollen and 
quite black. 

“ Well,” said Blimmerglass, "I fancy that I 
do eat rather a ridiculous figure, but the end 
often justifies the means—hey, Sally V* 

“ Your own conscience is the best judge of 


that, Mr. Blimmerglass,” said the lady, in a 
tone of mild reproach, at the same time looking 
puzzled, for she knew not how to account for the 
disordered attire of her husband; and she was 
also thinking that he did not appear to wear the 
guilty look which she expected from one who, to 
say the least, had committed a gross indiscretion. 

“ Conscience! what in the world are you talk¬ 
ing about, Sally ? I thought you would have 
commended my conduct, instead of speaking so 
coldly.” 

“ The fact is,” said William, with a malicious 
look, “ that I only told Sally a small part of the 
story, and she has imagined all the evening that 
you were riding with a beautiful young creature 
for whom you hod a very tender regard.” 

“ And she knows nothing of our adventure f” 

“ Not a word. I couldn't have the heart to 
deprive you of the pleasure of the relation of 
this affair, especially as you played the part of a 
hero in it." 

“Ah, William, you are a sad dog, and by 
your nonsense have no doubt made poor Sally 
quite uncomfortable; but to pay you for tke 
trouble you have caused, you must tdl her all 
the particulars, for I am not going to say one 
word about it.” 

“ The adventure was quite a lively one,” said 
the brother, "and it happened thus: My good 
friend here was plodding along to the residence 
of Buncomb, and as he was walking in the road 
which leads through the woods, he was startled 
by cries of distress at some little distance in ad¬ 
vance of him. He at once hastened to the spot 
and fonnd a young lady, with a little girl, prob¬ 
ably her sister, seated in a chaise, while a fellow 
had seized the bridle of the horse, and rudely 
declared that she should not proceed unless she 
allowed him to accompany her, or rather to 
drive her home. The miscreant was probably 
intoxicated and so were his companions, who 
were in an open wagon near by. 

“ Peter made no inquiries, but at once knocked 
the villain down, while his dissolute friends 
leaped from the wagon and made a cowardly at¬ 
tack upon your husband. It was just at tide 
time that I was coming along the same road in 
an opposite direction, intending to pass the even¬ 
ing with you, when hearing the noise, I hurried 
up to find Peter defending himself like a hero 
against the assaults of the three scamps, and at 
once dashed amongst them and in a few mo¬ 
ments we had conquered the field, whilo our op¬ 
ponents lay at our feet, endeavoring to recover 
the senses which we had knocked oat of them 
for a time, at least. The lady was very mnch 
frightened, as you might imagine, and we «u©» 
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oeeded at length in pacifying the child, who 
after the trouble was over, still costumed to ex¬ 
ert her longs to their fall power in screaming. 

“The stranger begged Peter to drive her 
home, as she felt so excited, that she was not 
competent to the task. He very good naturedly 
gave np his appointment with Boneomb, and 
consented. She expressed her gratitude in the 
sweetest manner, and as I said to yon this even¬ 
ing, I really envied him the ride with such a 
beautiful creature. When I left, the fellows had 
got by some means into their wagon and beat a 
hasty retreat.” 

“ Bat,” said Blimmeiglass, “ yon do not know 
who she was, and I have the start of yon there. 

She is the daughter of Judge P-, who sent 

Us compliments and requests that yon will favor 
fun with a visit, at the earliest possible moment, 
that he may have the opportunity of expressing 
to yon his gratitude. What do yon think of 
that, Will?” 

“ I think I will ride over with yon some fine 
afternoon, just to have a peep at his fair 
daughter.” 

“ Now, Sally, what have yon got to say ?” 
said the amiable Peter. 

“ That I have been very foolish in doubting 
my dear husband for a moment; bat die blame 
all rests with that young scapegrace brother of 
mine,” at the same time encircling his neck with 
her fat arms so tightly, that the little man feared 
he should suffer strangulation. 

“ That is right, sister,” said William; “ lay it 
all to me. Bat do yon not think that the end 
may justify the means ?” 

She shook one finger at him threateningly, for 
the early conversation of the evening recurred to 
her with fall force, and she perfectly understood 
his meaning. 

Blimmerglass, after weeks of sunshine, was at 
a loss how to account for the change in the con* 
duct of his wife, which was as agreeable as it 
was incomprehensible to him. Home had new 
charms, and it was hard work for his friends to 
entice him abroad now, except in company with 
Mrs. Blimmerglass. In the mean time their 
brother, William Senfcer, had become a pretty 

frequent visitant at Judge P-'s, and in less 

than two years afterward, claimed the tide of 
son-in-law, by which he came into possession of 
the hand of die fairest bride in the county. 

Blimmerglass, after having filled the office of 
selectman with much ability, only resigned his 
place to occupy a seat in our State Legislature, 
where his practical talents make him particularly 
conspicuous as one of the most untiring working 
members of the “ House.” 


RETRIBUTION. | 

BY CLEMBITT iSfOLD. 

“ If yon persist in marrying him, Mary, yon 
shall rue it until your dying day.” 

“ My mind is made up, Richard, and my ins¬ 
olation taken. Henry Marsden does not deserve 
your ill will, and you know it; why then pereitt 
in making us unhappy ?” 

“Beware, Mary, how yon cross me! Yot 
know I hate him; with my whole soul I hats 
him, and my hatred shall extend to his wife- 
ay, and to his children after him 1” And whits 
with rage, die speaker rose from his chair and 
stood before his companion. “What is your 
reason for making such a choice ? What csn 
induce yon to disgrace your family, by taking a 
miserable, beggarly artist for yonr husband, 
when yon have Caroline's example to profit by, 
and even a better prospect than she had ?” 

The death-like paleness gave place to an angry 
flush on Mary Lassell's fair cheek, as she mss 
and stood before her brother. 

“ Would yon know my reason ?” she asked, 
her voice half choked with a sense of outraged 
feeling, and sounding strangely to one used to 
its gentle tones. “ Hear it then: I shall many 
Henry Marsden because I love him; I love him 
because he is the embodiment of all that is nobis 
in man. I respect him; I honor him. Can 
Caroline say die same of Lord Ravenscomt ? 
Could I say the same of his cousin ?” 

The speaker turned away; bat catching her 
hand, Richard exclaimed with a look of rage: 

“ Marry him then!—and on yon both may tbs 
heaviest curses light; may poverty and wretch¬ 
edness be yonr constant companions; may yonr 
hearts be torn with anguish and yonr dearest 
hopes be crushed.” And flinging her from him, 
Richard Lassell rushed from the room, while Ms 
sister sank fainting to the ground. 

It was a sad scene. The large, gloomy room, 
with its old-fashioned, ancient look ; the portrait 
of the dead mother on the wall; the figure of dm 
youngest daughter of the house prostrate and 
senseless on die floor, the victim of an oily 
brother's cruelty, that brother's curses still sound¬ 
ing in the room;—what bitter fruits of passion f 

Six-end-twenty years before the commence- 
ment of our history, the only son and heir of 
Sir Richard Lassell had wooed, and he thought, 
won, the heart of a fair daughter of & proud bmft 
penniless bouse. Indifferent about wealth, buatu 
fascinated with the beauty and grace of the Imd jM 
Elinor, the young man gave himself np to 
control of a passion as intense as it was nnnolv, 
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fish, and proud of hit coiquett, hastened to in* 
tfodnoe the old baronet to his intended daughter. 

Little did Walter Lassell dream of the conse¬ 
quences, when with a flush of gratification, he 
saw his father—a very handsome man, yet in the 
prime of life—bow gallantly over the hand of 
the lovely girl, while with the eye of a connois¬ 
seur, he glanced at face and figure with a look of 
evident gratification. Still more pleased was 
Writer, when he saw his betrothed exerting her¬ 
self to entertain their guest, and not until doubt 
was no longer possible, would he believe that 
un der those smiles lurked deception of the cruel- 
eat kind; that she whom he had so loved was 
playing him false. 

At dinner Lady Elinor appeared in the gayest 
spirits; she laughed, she talked, she rallied Wal¬ 
ter and argued playfully with her father. At 
last the conversation changed, and “ the all-pow- 
erihl passion ” became the theme. Some doubt¬ 
ed its existence, sotne sneered at it; Walter 
warmly proclaimed his belief in it, Lady Elinor 
aa warmly her incredulity. 

“It is a mystesy to me, even if it does exist/’ 
she exclaimed, with a laugh that sounded very 
strangely to her betrothed; “an unfathomable 
mystery, and I hate mysteries. And to show 
bow little I believe in its influence, I would marry 
any one who would keep me a coach and four.” 

" I will take you at your word, Lady Elinor/’ 
exclaimed Sir Richard, bowing low. 

The lady blushed; and Walter Lassell rose 
from the table and left the room. Six months 
after, Sir Richard led the Lady Elinor to the 
altar, and his son joined Lord Wellington’s army 
on the continent. 

Such a marriage could scarcely be expected to 
end happily. Fully aware of the mercenary mo¬ 
tives that induced his wife to aoeept his hand. Sir 
Richard felt under no obligations to bestow on 
her more than the wealth she had stipulated for. 
Thin, it is true, he lavished with a prodigal hand. 
Lady Elinor wore the most costly dresses, adorn¬ 
ed her beautiful figure with almost Eastern mag¬ 
nificence, possessed jewels a queen might have 
been proud to wear, had the richest liveries in 
London, and was the owner of a “coach and 
four” surpassing her most extravagant wishes; 
and yet Lady Elinor was not happy. Golden 
fetters are fetters still, and bitterly did the repent¬ 
ant woman contrast the misery that was with the 
happiness that might have bear, the loving confi¬ 
dence of her deceived suitor with the jealous es¬ 
pionage of her suspicious husband. Sir Rickard 
soon wearied of his beautiful, haughty with, and 
always reminded of the treachery he had prac¬ 
tised mi his son by her presence, he gradually 


withdrew from her society, and when they met, 
scenes, the very reverse of agreeable, were sure 
to ensue. But when, twelve months after their 
marriage, the tidings came that Walter had fallen 
in battle, nothing could exceed the paroxysms 
of passionate grief into which Sir Richard was 
thrown. In furious language he reproached his 
now humbled wife with being the cause of his 
son’s death; with the wildest despair, he called 
on Walter to forgive him, to come home and 
receive his blessing; and at last gave himself up 
to moody sorrow, refusing consolation, and de¬ 
lighting in ntter solitude. 

The first event that roused Sir Richard from 
his despair was the birth of a son, whom he wel¬ 
comed with some return of his former joyous¬ 
ness. To Lady Elinor, also, the little Richard 
was a source of joy and hope, her husband hav¬ 
ing evinced more kindness after the birth of the 
child than he had shown for many months. 

Time passed, and a daughter was added to the 
family; not to increase its comfort, however, for 
the little Elinor failed to win her father’s love in 
the degree her brother had done; and the moth¬ 
er’s health being in a declining state, she was 
I sent away to the care of strangers, and Lady 
Elinor, uuable to resist, bowed to the affliction 
and murmured not. 

The little Richard was four years old when 
another daughter was added to the house of Las- 
sell, and she, who for five wretched years had 
been its mistress, looked her last on earth, and 
was laid in the family vault beside Sir Richard’s 
first wife. From the hour of her death, her name 
never passed her husband’s lips. The gloomy 
old parlor, and the adjoining chamber in which 
her last days had been spent, he never entered 
again; and the babe for whose life she had given 
her own, was not allowed to come into his sight. 

To superintend his household affairs and bring 
up his daughters, Sir Richard summoned a wid¬ 
owed cousin of his own, poor and hitherto ne¬ 
glected ; but to none would he confide the educa¬ 
tion of the headstrong, passionate and evil-dis¬ 
posed boy, on whom all his hopes were centered. 

From his infancy, young Riehard was a tyrant 
—a terror to the servants, and the torment of his 
sisters. Petted and indulged by his doting fa¬ 
ther, while yet a child his will was law; and as 
years passed on, and the old baronet became fee¬ 
ble in mind and health, he gradually yielded up 
his authority into the hands of the heir, who was 
far from being as popular as his father had been. 

Over his sisters Richard Lassell assumed com¬ 
plete control—not undisputed, however, for Mrs. 
Hayford would not calmly see the young girls 
she loved tyrannised over; but her remonstrances 
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were met with insult or contempt, and the threat 
of having her charges removed from her care, 
made her cautious about rousing Richard's anger 
unless absolutely forced to do so. 

When Caroline Lassell attracted the attention 
of the dissolute and libertine Lord Ravensoourt 
—whose mother had told him he had better mar¬ 
ry and reform if he wished to save his life and 
reputation—Richard decided at onoe that she 
should marry him; but knowing from experi¬ 
ence that the passionate and haughty girl was 
much more easily coaxed than forced to comply 
with his commands, he appealed to her love of 
splendor and luxury (the sins which had proved 
her mother's destruction), setting forth in daz¬ 
zling array the numerous advantages such a po¬ 
sition would give her, and working so forcibly on 
her vanity that when the noble lover made a lan¬ 
guid proposal, it was at once accepted, and Car¬ 
oline Lassell, young, beautiful, warm-hearted and 
impulsive, became the wife of a dissipated man 
of fashion, with damaged health, clouded reputa¬ 
tion—to say the least—and a heart incapable of 
one generous emotion. 

Lord Ravenscourt was rich; possibly because 
his fortune was so large and so strictly entailed 
that he coaid not very easily make away with it. 
Lady Ravenscourt, we have said, was warm¬ 
hearted and impulsive; if she bestowed affection 
on her husband, he was disgusted; her family 
were away, and to none of them was she very 
deeply attached; her feelings mast have vent 
somewhere, and turned from the proper channels 
they took a wrong course, and Lady Ravenscourt 
became a dreadful flirt. Her splendid mansion 
was constantly filled with company, and she her¬ 
self, if her conscience ever whispered that this 
was not the course she ought to have pursued, 
drowned the stings in fresh excitement. 

Enough has been said in the conversation at 
the commencement of this story to show the po¬ 
sition of Mary Lassell. Of very different tastes 
and inclinations from Caroline, she found more 
attraction in the humble virtues and unacknow¬ 
ledged talents of the obscure artist, Henry Man- 
den, than in all the glittering splendor that 
would await her as the wife of Lord Ravens- 
coon’s cousin, and the mistress of one of file 
most magnificent establishments in England. 

To describe Richard Lassell’s rage when he 
learned that his sister bad refused so unexcep¬ 
tionable an offer, would be impossible; and bis 
feelings deepened into hatred as day after day 
he knew that the lovers met, that their marriage 
approached, and he was powerless to prevent it 

“ Let them marry/' said the old man, glad to 
get rid of a child he had never loved. “Let 


them many, Dick; I don’t want daughters 
about me any longer; and besides, your proud 
wife will be glad to know that the old mansion 
has no other mistress when she comes.” 

“But, father, he is poor, miserably poor; a 
mere adventurer; and she might have married 
Lord Ravenscourt’s cousin, the best match in 
England, to-day.” 

“ I don't like Lord Ravenscourt,” said the old 
man, crossly. “ He insulted me the last time he 
was here, and I shall not forget to tell him of it 
when he oomes again, a saucy puppy. If Maiy 
wants to marry the painter, let her. He most 
support her till I am gone, and then she shall 
have the same fortune as her sister.” 

“ Never!” was Richard's thought as he left the 
room to hold that conversation with his aster, 
the conclusion of which we have already seen. 

“Come here and sit beside me, Mary, tad 
watch this beautiM sunset." 

The young wife was bending over him in an 
instant; one soft hand laid on his pale brow, and 
her trembling fingers on the feeble pulse. 

“You're stronger to-night, Henry, are you not!” 

“ I feel better; much better than I have felt 
for many days. But what is the matter, dar- 
liog?—you have been weeping. Has your fa¬ 
ther written to you ?” 

“No, Hoary, my father is ill; but Richard 
answered my letter." 

“And, as usual, has added fresh insult to the 
many we have already received from him.” 

Henry Marsden spoke angrily, and the excite¬ 
ment brought the fever flush to his cheek and a 
bright light in the sunken eye. 

“ My husband, you will injure yourself/' ex¬ 
claimed the anxious wife, as she took the up¬ 
raised hand in her own, and gently drew the 
flushed cheek close to her bosom. “ Why need 
we be angry with Riehard ? Surely, he deserves 
our pity. HU cruelty will certainly be rewarded 
at some period, and from his heart he will lcp s nt 
of the evil he has done.” 

“ You are right, Mary; it is not for me to say 
aught ill of any on earth—I who have need So 
make my own peace with Heaven. But for you, 
my precious wife, I feel deeply these cruel Mown.; 
you, whom I have robbed of every joy, wboas 
young life I have clouded, and whom I hsie 
subjected to unnumbered insults.” 

“ I have often asked you never to speak soda 
desponding words, never to add to my dis tre ss 
by alluding to the past What have 1 known off 
happiness in thU world that U not owing to you 1 
Has not a world of bliss been spent in the fear 
short years of our onion ? And now if it pies so 
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Ood to part us, and giro yon rest sooner than he 
wills to take me, my own, do yon not leave me 
a precious comforter in our darling Harry V* 

“ You are my good angel, Mary, and our boy 
hi and will be all you could wish him. See him 
now; how joyously he springs about among the 
flowers 1 Draw back the curtain, darting, and 
let me look at him as long as I can.” And the 
dying father gased with unutterable feelings on 
the merry sports of his beautiful child. 

The last rays of the setting sun were piercing 
through the tall trees that sheltered the humble 
oottage, casting streaks of gold on flowers and 
child, and parents. Without, all looked brilliant 
and bright; within, the shadows of twilight 
were closing around the sick bed, and as the 
young wife sat in painful thought, she pictured 
the change a few short days might make; and 
not even the gay laughter of her child, who had 
pushed aside the clustering roses from the win¬ 
dow, and was showing his hands fall of tempt¬ 
ing fruit, could win a smile or cheerful word. 

“ Would that I might hope to see my boy 
grow up,” sighed the invalid, as he leaned wea¬ 
rily back in his chair and pressed his hand to his 
throbbing heart " My boy, my noble boy!” 

The heart-broken wife smothered her grief lest 
his anguish should be increased; and when, sooth¬ 
ed by her gentle voice, he slumbered peacefully 
as a child, she sat patiently through the many 
hours, watching each breath with immovable, 
hopeless despair. 

And this gentle, loving wife and mother was 
the object of Richard LasselTs direst hatred and 
dislike. Again and again he had cursed her for 
making so disgraceful a choice, for allying their 
family with that of a miserable artist, and only 
that day had he written the cruellest and most 
insulting of letters in answer to one she had sent 
her father, asking assistance in her fast gathering 
troubles for the sake of his grandchild, the beau¬ 
tiful boy he had never seen. Richard’s answer 
to the touching appeal was an unmanly exulta¬ 
tion over what he called “ the beginning of her 
punishment” He soornftdly told her that no 
* beggar’s brat should ever have countenance or 
assistance from a Lassell; that she had forfeited 
all claim to be considered one of the family, and 
that in future her letters should be returned un¬ 
read.” It was a crushing blow to the heart of 
the poor anxious wife, fondly anticipating the 
means of restoring her husband to health. 

“ Italy might do much for him; here he will 
never be better.” So said the physician, and the 
hope enabled Mary to conquer her pride and 
write home for assistance. The answer was 
heart-breaking, but still she did not quite despair. 


“I will ask Caroline; she has thousands at her 
command. Surely, she cannot refuse to lend me 
a Httle.” And under the influence of these feel¬ 
ings, she penned an affecting letter to her sister, 
stating her troubles, her poverty, and imploring 
her aid in behalf of her husband and child. 

Lady Ravenscourt sat in her boudoir late one 
morning after Mary had despatched her last 
hope. The open letter and its envelop lay in 
her lap, and the lady was evidently affected by 
what she had read. Caroline felt unusually 'im¬ 
pressible this morning. She was in trouble her¬ 
self ; but, unlike her sister’s, the troubles were 
all of her own making. She contrasted Mary’s 
despairing love for her husband with her own 
criminal conduct towards Lord Ravenscourt; 
and as she again read over the impassioned sen¬ 
tences, the hot tears fell fast and heavily on the 
open letter. “ Poor Mary! she little thinks that 
I can only sympathize with her through my love 
for a stranger.” The door gently unclosed, and 
her husband entered the room. 

He started violently as he beheld his wife’s 
tear-stained face and the letter in her hand, and 
advancing, sarcastically exclaimed: 

“Am I not to have the privilege of reading 
this most touching epistle, that has so deeply 
affected your ladyship ?” 

Caroline’s first impulse was to prevent his 
having it; but second thought induced her to 
put it into his outstretched hand: 

“ Pshaw! a begging letter,” he exclaimed, af¬ 
ter reading it over carefully. “And so that 
amiable brother of yours refuses to help poor 
little Mary and her romantic-looking, poverty- 
stricken husband? Very unnatural of him, I 
must say, but no reason in the world why she 
should expect ns to. I have a horror of poor 
relations myself, and have carefully avoided 
making any discoveries of the kind in my own 
family. I should advise you to do the same, 
and forget that such people as the Marsdena 
ever existed.” 

Poor Caroline had had her best feelings called 
in play by her sister’s letter, and her husband’s 
words sounded harsh and unfeeling; she was 
just in that humor when a kind, loving word 
would have brought her humble and penitent to 
his arms; but Lord Ravenscourt had too long 
accustomed himself to treat his wife with slight¬ 
ing indifference, too little studied her temper to 
understand its workings; and now, by his sar¬ 
casms and woridly advice, he destroyed the last 
hope of happiness between them. 

He turned to Caroline, who was still weeping, 

I and asked her if she was not afraid of spoiling 
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her eyes. " Yon ought to be careful, really. 
Captain Duchesne is the most fastidious man on 
earth, and I am convinced that one glance at 
▼oar face in the state it is in at present, would 
destroy your power OTer him forever. To me, 
of course, it is of no consequence how you look, 
as no one expects a man now-a-days to admire 
bis wife; but if you value the opinion of others, 
just throw that precious scrawl into the fire and 
try to remove the exceedingly disagreeable traces 
it has left. At the same time I think Mrs. Mars- 
den evinces a most commendable regard for her 
husband, and sets an example for you to follow/* 

The tears were gone—the pale cheeks flushed 
—the slight form drawn up proudly, and the 
dark eyes flashing with anger. 

“ Mary's husband deserves all her regard!” 

“ Possibly he does," said Lord Ravensconrt, 
with a sneer, and purposely overlooking the im¬ 
plied reproach. “ Possibly he does ; neverthe¬ 
less, 1 doubt much if Mary would have forgotten 
her duty, let liis conduct be what it might." 

" Where little is given little can be expected 
in return," said Caroline, with apparent care¬ 
lessness, bat real confusion. " But my time is 
of too much consequence to-day to be spent in 
idle aigument. If yonr lordship has no particu¬ 
lar communication to make, I must beg to be 
excused, as it is time to dress." 

“ I have a * particular communication * to 
make, and must request your ladyship to bestow 
on me a few minutes more of your exceedingly 
valuable time. But first, I wish to know if Capt 
Duchesne is concerned in the plans to-day?" 

" Certainly he is,” said Caroline, with assumed 
boldness; “ and I am at a loss to know how that 
can interest any one." 

" It interests me, Lady Ravensconrt I had 
no objections to make to your amusing yourself 
with an innocent flirtation, or even a doaen if it 
bo pleased you—it did no harm, and relieved me 
from the necessity of being always at your ride; 
but since you have been so imprudent as to give 
room for unpleasant remarks, and have had the 
effrontery to show openly your regard for Cap¬ 
tain Duchesne, I think it time for me to interfere, 
and desire you to drop his acquaintance at once." 

Lord Ravensconrt paused and looked at his 
wife as if expecting a reply; but she sat mo¬ 
tionless, her head bowed, her hand partly shad¬ 
ing her face. His anger increased at her seem¬ 
ing indifference, and he exclaimed, passionately: 

" Why do you not speak ? Have you nothing 
to say to this charge ? Are you willing to obey V 9 

"Never!" was the answer, given in a tone of 
concentrated rage and shame, as the lady rose 
from bar seat and swept out of the room. 


" How is he, John 1 No worse, I hope 1” ex¬ 
claimed Richard LasseU, as he flung the reins «f 
his smoking homes to the old servant, and spring¬ 
ing to the ground, helped his companion to alight. 

"He's alive yet, but going fast,the doctor says. 4 * 

“ Thank fortune, we are not too late. Come, 
Foster, there is not a minute to lose." And then 
as they passed up the hall and began to ascent 
the wide oaken staircase, Richard paused and 
again addressed bis companion : "You remem¬ 
ber exactly what I said, Foster? Enough to 
Mary to secure foe will; not a farthing more." 

" But a shilling will do that," said foe lawyer. 

"Then a shilling be it," was the impatient 
answer, and the two passed on and entered foe 
chamber of foe dying man. 

Two hours after, Richard abruptly entered the 
chamber of his wife, foe aristocratic Lady Juba. 
Very fair and beautiful the young mother look¬ 
ed, as she sat surrounded by her four lovely chil¬ 
dren ; even Richard stopped an instant to gam 
on foe happy picture, ere he addressed hU wife 
Julia sat on a low, softly cushioned ottoman, the 
folds of her delicate silk wrapper falling graon- 
fully arouod her. On her lap she held her infest 
boy, a tiny, delicate flower, demanding all her 
motherly care as well as foe attention of the 
rosy-cheeked, matronly-looking nurse, now en¬ 
tertaining the little twin daughters of the house 
of LasseU, who viewed with jealous eyee their 
mother's fond caresses bestowed on the brother. 
Stretched on the carpet, at his mother’s feet, hie 
head supported on his hand, and his whole mind 
absorbed in a book, lay the noble boy in whom 
centered the hopes of two antfent houses. 

Richard LasseU had come to summon fe 
Lady J alia to the deathbed of foe old Sir Richard. 

And the old man died, and no one was near 
him but his dark-browed son and that eon’s beau¬ 
tiful young wife. The daughters who should have 
been there to receive foe father’s last blessing,were 
far away; one unconscious her last parent was ex¬ 
piring; the other, yielding to a sinful passion, fly¬ 
ing from her husband with her guilty paramour. 

Henry Marsden had looked his last on earth. 
His pale widow and his precious boy might call 
i« vain. The loved voice no longer answered 
their fond inquiries; the hand that once would 
return their loving clasp with fervent war m th, 
now lay erossed on the pulseless heart; and 
Mary felt as she looked on the insensible dmy 
before her, that her husband was no longer there. 
The world looked cold and cheerless to her, and 
she clasped her little Harry to her heart, ex¬ 
claiming, "Gone—all gone; father, and sister, 
and husband! My boy, my darling boy, ymm 
alone are left to comfort your mother t" 
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It was a sad blow to Mrs. Marsdeo’s hopes 
when bar brother’s lawyer came to announce the 
death of her father and her own unexpected pov¬ 
erty. “ My poor old father, it was no fault of 
his; he would never have condemned his child 
to poverty 1” 

Mr. Foster had a message from the new Sir 
Richard, but so touched was he by the hopeless 
sadness of the widow that he hesitated to deliver 
it. Summoning courage at last, he said: 

“ Sir Richard bade me to say, madam, that 
this is but the fulfilment of part of his corse.” 

All her old pride came rushing back to Mary’s 
heart, as taking her child by the hand, she said: 

“Let him beware—I curse him not; but there 
are sorrows deeper than any I have yet known. 
Let him look to it, that the evil he has wished ( 
for me befall not himself.” 

Mr. Foster h astened from the house of mourn¬ 
ing and distress, and made all speed to acquaint 
his patron with the success of his errand. He 
was admitted to the room where the new baronet 
was enjoying the society of his wife and children. 
Julia listened silently to the first pert of his com¬ 
munication ; she felt a deep interest in the dis¬ 
carded daughter, and to her the will had seemed 
both unjust and mysterious; but when the law¬ 
yer, with an anxious glance at the beautiful boy, 
who stood leaning on his mother’s chair, and 
with hesitating speech repeated the widow’s 
words, then the truth flashed ou Julia’s mind, 
and with a fearful scream, she flung her arms 
around her child. 

In vain 8ir Richard strove to pacify her, in 
vain he remonstrated on the folly of her con¬ 
duct; she knew it all now, and the mother’s 
heart told her that for such injustice and cruelty 
a fearful retribution must come. And come it 
did, with crushing power, bending the proud 
hearts to the dust-humbling the haughty ones 
until they laid prostrate beside their idols. 

The babe was taken first. Calmly Julia be¬ 
held it draw its last little breath on earth; calm¬ 
ly she beheld it carried from her sight; and 
many wondered at her indifference, and all felt 
surprised that the little one, on whom she had 
bestowed so much careful love, should be so 
quietly parted with. But Sir Richard alone 
knew that her calmness was the calmness of 
despair, that the agonized mother strove to bear 
her sorrow with meekness, in the hope of avert¬ 
ing still greater punishment. But again death 
entered their home, and one, and then the other 
of the twin sisters were taken. 

The young heir alone remained, and as yean 
passed on, and he grew in strength and beauty, 
even Julia dared to hope that the father’s §m 


was expiated—that this one, their aH, would be 
spared to her prayers. 


Fourteen years have passed away, but we still 
find Mrs. Marsden and her son dwelling in the 
little secluded cottage, rendered dear to her by 
recollections of the past. Their home is hum¬ 
ble, but poverty no longer threatens to over¬ 
whelm them; for in her sorest need, the widow 
had found kind friends and warm hearts. 

An aged relative of her husband’s had for 
many years been an inmate of their quiet home, 
repaying Mrs. Marsden’s kindness to his lktle 
motherless and dependent grandchild by taking 
the place of tutor to her son. Mr. Leighton 
was far from rich, but his income, united with 
the little possessed by Mary, enabled them to 
live comfortably in their qnict way, and even in¬ 
dulge in what they considered the most precious 
of luxuries—books, music and flowers. 

While Harry Marsden and Emily Leighton 
were yet children, their homo was the abode of 
content and happiness, but at the time we re¬ 
sume our story, Harry bad reached those years 
when the sports and amusements of the boy 
give place to the deeper feelings of the man. 
He no longer looked on Emily as tho pet and 
playmate of his idle hours; but with the know¬ 
ledge of his changed feelings for her, came the 
conviction that, in his present circumstances, to 
call her his own were an impossibility. Little 
wonder was it, then, that in secret he mourned 
over the wretched destiny that had condemned 
him to a life of poverty; for without friends or 
interest all hope of improving his fortune was vain. 

In vain Mrs. Marsden spoke words of encour¬ 
agement, or his kind old instructor advise him 
to renew his studies, he only assumed a false 
cheerfulness before them. 

Emily Leighton was pained at the change in 
her old playfellow, and unconscious of the Bhare 
she herself had in it, sought incessantly to find 
out and relievo tho sorrow. Surprising Harry 
one day in her favorite arbor, by her innocent 
entreaties to be allowed to share his grief, she 
won all from him; his love, his poverty, his 
misery. Then reproaching himself for the an¬ 
guish he knew such knowledge would bring to 
her gentle heart, he besought her “to foigive 
him and forget him.” But Emily possessed 
strong, earnest feelings, and she instantly com¬ 
prehended the danger to one of Harry’s ambi¬ 
tious nature being crushed down in hopeless 
poverty. It was the impulse of the moment to 
refuse to comply with his request to forget him, 
to offer to share hfc obscurity, and with him to 
face poverty, misery, anything, so that he would 
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but be comforted. And Harry, though his hon¬ 
orable pride forbade his taking advantage of her 
unworldliness, and uniting her fate with his, 
listened to her, and was, as she bade him be, 
comforted. That night he announced his inten¬ 
tion of leaving home. 

“ Do not strive to detain me, dear mother," 
he said, seeing that she was about to remonstrate 
with him. “ The world is large. I am young 
and strong. Surely, it is not for me to spend 
my life here in useless inactivity." 

Mrs. Mars den looked imploringly at Emily, 
as if to ask her also to plead with him; but 
kneeling at her feet, with her arms fondly twined 
around her, the young girl joined her entreaties 
to his, imploring her not to deny his request. 

“ Let him go, dear mama; it is best for him 
to go; and I will try to console you in his ab¬ 
sence." 

“ One day; I must have one day to consider," 
exclaimed the distressed mother; and she hast¬ 
ened to her own room to meditate in silence and 
solitude on the proposed parting. 

Morning came, and the little family met with 
saddened countenances. On Harry's open brow 
the knowledge of his mother's sufferings had set 
deep lines of care, but a glance at his face suf¬ 
ficed to assure that he was resolved to follow up 
his resolution. 

Mrs Marsden was calm and deathly pale. 
With her the worst was over. She had resolved 
to part with her son, even should it be to place 
the ocean between them. The morning meal, 
usually so joyous, passed in silence; but ere 
they rose from the table a letter was brought in. 

"From my brother!" exclaimed Mrs. Mars¬ 
den, with an accent of astonishment, as she 
hastily broke foe seal and glanced at the con¬ 
tents. Without another word, the paper foil 
from her hand, and she sank fainting into the 
arms of her son. 

Deep joy that letter brought to foe inmates of 
the cottage, yet not wholly unchecked by sorrow, 
for on Richard Lassell had the last blow fallen, 
and in an agony of grief and remorse he im¬ 
plored his sister to come to foe bedside of his 
wife, now dying broken-hearted for foe loss 
of her last earthly treasure. Not an instant 
was lost, and shortly Mary bent over the couch 
of foe hitherto unknown sister. 

“ Your son!—where is he ? I would see your 
son!" said foe dying woman; and a messenger 
was despatched for Harry. 

He came, and kneeling beside his aunt, listen¬ 
ed to her last words with feelings of sorrow. 

It was Lady Julia's wish that he should es¬ 
pouse the betrothed of his cousin, a wealthy and 


aristocratic maiden, who had dutifully consented 
to her friend's arrangements before, and was 
equally ready to do so in this instance. But not 
all foe charms of the young lady, either personal 
or pecuniary, nor even his desire to gratify his 
aunt's last wishes, could tempt Harry to forget 
or forsake his own Emily. 

The poor girl passed two wretched *days at 
foe cottage in most painful uncertainty fife to the 
changes Harry's unexpected access to fortune 
might bring to her. 

Bnt the third day brought a letter from her 
lover; the fourth, her lover himself; and Emily 
then learned that in his prosperity Harry could 
not forget her who had so willingly and unsel¬ 
fishly offered to share his poverty. 
v Lady Julia lived but a short time after the 
arrival of her relations ; and Sir Richard, a prey 
to remorse, and suffering foe penalty of his bad 
passions, soon followed her to foe tomb. Six 
months after foe death of his unde, the young 
heir, now Sir Harry Marsden, brought home bis 
beautiful young bride, and all acknowledged 
that never had a fairer of more lotfely mistress 
graced the halls of Lassell. 

In foe happiness of her children Mrs. Mars¬ 
den was repaid for all foe sorrows of her early 
years; or if a regret at times overshadowed her 
calm brow, it was that he, the beloved of her 
girlhood, was no longer near to share her joys. 

Some four or five years after her return to 
Lassell, Mrs. Marsden was summoned to foe 
death-bed of a stranger in the next town. * A 
foreigner," the messenger said she appeared to 
be, and he urged the lady to hasten if she would 
see her ere she died. 

It needed no second glance to convince Mrs. 
Marsden that the emaciated, death-like form, 
stretched on the coarse bed of a village inn, was 
the once gay and beautifol Caroline Ravent- 
court, foe elegant and extravagant mistress of a 
splendid mansion, the envied wife of one of foe 
richest of England's aristocracy. 

In poverty and misery Caroline had come to 
her old home to end a life of sin and disgrace. 
Long had she been banished from her husband's 
recollection, and when a divorce had freed him 
from the dishonorable connection, Lord Ravent- 
court was rather rejoiced than otherwise that 
once more his liberty was unimpaired. 

His wife died in foe home of her childhood, 
deeply repenting the evil course she had chosen 
for herself, and long afterwards, when earth and 
all its delusions was passing away from foe 
grasp of her husband, he understood and felt 
bitter remorse for foe unfeeling conduct that had 
driven bis unfortunate wife to desperation. 
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A YA$B IN TBS LONG BOAT 


ABUS TO OCR “EAGLE” AND “ANCHOR” 

WBIYYBW JULY FOUBTH, 1866. 

BY XJSUT. HOLM, U. ft. V. 


Hand-ln-hand, In path of glory, 

Noble youth*, ye start to-day; 
Marching to our patriot's story, 
lighting to our country’s lay. 

Though diverge the paths of glory, 

Duty leads you on your way; 

Yet the future ’ll tell the story, 

How you honor, fear, obey. 

Think upon thy sire, 0 army! 

Many a bloody Indian Cray; 

Wave that banner proudly, navy! 

Wave the banner both obey. 

Swear! upon the swords you cherish— 
Swear! the oaths you’ll ne'er gainsay— 
laeh to fight, or nobly perish— 

Both defend this glorious day! 


A TARN IN THE LONG BOAT. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 

“All the starbowlines a-ho-oy! eight bells. 
Tumble up! tumble up, lads, and eat your 
lodgings while you have a slant!” roared a thun¬ 
dering voice at the forecastle scuttle, rousing the 
starboard Watch from their forenoon slumbers, 
which they were enjoying with more than usual 
satisfaction, having been engaged in a spirited 
xeeftng-match all the previous night. 

“What’s the weather, matey!” asked my 
watchmate, Joe Grummet, in a sleepy tone, as 
be slowly poked his legs out of the forward 
hammock and began lazily coaxing them into a 
pair of man-of-war ducks. 

“ Weather, is it V* returned .the voice from 
the scuttle. “ Wal, it’s cleared off cloudy, and 
we’ll have a dry shower after a bit. It stands 
you chaps in to look sharp, or you’ll lose yer 
grub, for it will be all hands to house to’gallant 
masts inside of a week, to my thinking.” 

“ What is it for dinner. Spikes f " queried a 
hungry youngster, preparing himself for a trip 
to the galley. 

“ Wal, young man, no account,” continued 
the voice. “ For the first course you’ll probably 
bate nothing, by way of a change; the same for 
the second course; and for desert your old fa¬ 
vorite, stewed catharping legs cooked in tar.” 

The boy, grumbling and growling at the pro¬ 
pensity of the “ ables ” to be “ allers a chaffin’ 
of him,” made his way up the companion-lad¬ 
der, and soon returned with a huge kid of salt 
horse sad a bucket of biscuit, whereupon each 
20 
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man valiantly drawing his sheath-knife, the deck 
was speedily cleared of the enemy. 

Dinner being completed, the ne?ct move on 
board every well regulated ship is to light the 
pipes and have at least two whiffs, before one bell 
gives the signal for turning to; but we were not 
destined to enjoy that luxury. Scarcely had the 
first match been scraped against the cover of a 
chest, when the voice of the chief mate roared 
through the scuttle to the tune of “ All hands 
send down to’gallant masts and furl the fo’saiL” 

Tumbling on deck, we found that the gale of 
the night before had completely subsided—what 
little air there was stirring being* like paddy’s 
hurricane, right up and down; bat the horizon 
all about us had a particularly ugly look, giving 
promise of a snorter at no very distant period. 
For the next hour, all hands were busily enough 
employed running aloft, reefing mast ropes, 
swaying and lowering until the fore, main and 
mizzen topgallant masts and yards were safely 
deposited on deck, the foresail rolled snog in its 
gaskets, and nothing showing above the eyes of 
the topmast rigging. 

We had scarcely executed these precautionary 
measures, before the gale came down upon us 
with a howl, striking us flat aback and deluging 
the deck with spray. The old boat staggered 
and keeled over almost on to her beam ends be¬ 
fore the first fury of the blast; bat righting her¬ 
self with a shake, we managed, with a good deal 
of bracing and boxing about, to get her on the 
wind, where, being a light tea-loaded craft, she 
lay like a duck rising and falling on top of the 
waves, with her nose within six points of old 
Boreas’s bellows nozzle. Oar vessel not being 
officered by that description of “web feet” that 
usually command the “ old bams of Nookers ” 
hailing from down east by east, on board of 
which they keep the hands twisting foxes, or 
making span yam until thirty seconds before 
she goes down or pitches (m to a lee shore, there 
was nothing for ns to do bat makdtonrselves as 
comfortable as circumstances would admit. 

In pursuance of this laudable design, we— 
meaning the able seamen, or “shell-backs,” as 
foe present generation of packet-sailors delight 
to call themselves—having stationed foe boys 
on deck to pass foe word of command, if any 
should be given, proceeded to stow ourselves 
away in foe covered long boat, where, sheltered 
from foe spray and wind, we might light our 
pipes and luxuriate generally. 

“I say, chaps,” suddenly exclaimed an old 
wharf rat, who, having got his pipe fairly under 
way and seated himself upon a soft fender, had 
been for some minutes laboriously spelling in a 
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half audible voice the weeds which be slowly 
traced with his great anchor stock of a fere 
finger across die colmmns of a dingy newspaper 
of the mature age of three yean; “I say, 
chaps, whaterer is this here gon cotton they 
blow so much about V* 

“ Why, bless yonr Innocent heart! don't yon 
know?" returned Tom Piper the boatswain, 
With an extensive grin. " It’s a kind of cotton 
that grows in the island of Gtm+ey, from which 
it takes its name, as well aa from the feet that it 
makes tiptop wadding for the canons of the 
church." 

" That be bfewed fer a twister!" rejoined the 
eeeker after knowledge with a contemptuous air. 
" Ton'd best cafe up, Tom Piper, and not ex¬ 
pose yonr ignorance. What you don't know 
would fill a book bigger than the 'pitome. But 
I say, Grummet, what is the stuff, any way 7 
Ton know more than anybody else in the world, 
or pretend to, though there's one gentleman 
rope-hauler that's 'incredible on that pint,' aa 
the cook my 8 when yon tel) him them's wool in 
the lobskouse." 

" Why," returned Joe, assuming a dignified 
air, as is customary with him when appealed to 
for his opinion, "this here gun cotton, d'ye 
mind, is a kind of stuff, you know, that's used for 
—for—that's used, d'ye see—" Joe, evidently 
at a loss in what manner to express himself, 
paused to discharge a mouthful of tobaqgo juice 
in among the naked toes of a youngster, who 
had crawled up on to the booms abreast of the 
opening in the waist of the long boat to hear 
what was going on. "This here gun cotton, 
d'ye understand," he resumed, seeing that the 
eyes of the entire watch were fixed inquiringly 
upon him; “ this here stuff is just—is nothing 
more nor less than—than—why, some of you 
chaps have seen it, hahxt yon ?" 

" Never t" they all responded, with a grin of 
delight at finding Joe taken aback. 

"Why, iA simple enough," he continued, 
evidently perplexed beyond measure; "it's just 

> the simplest thing in nature. The stuff, d’ye 

> mind, is nothing more nor less, as I said before, 

' than just gun cotton, and that's all about it." 

"Why, do tell us f" exclaimed Tom Piper, in 
(feigned astoni sh m e nt. " What a thing it is to 
have laming, to be sure! Some of yon sea 
»lawyers set that right down in yonr log books, 
-so'8 to be sure not to forget it." 

"I s'pose yon think I don't kn&k what H te?” 

> exclaimed Joe, angrily. 

•" Now just look a' that, mariners I" vocifer¬ 
ated Piper. " D'ye ever hear tell of anything so 
''Wonderful? Besides all the rest of his knowledge 


and laming, he's a fortin-teBOr too, mad knows 
what a chap is thinking about by just looking at 
his figure-head." 

Joe was highly indignant at the peculiar atyia 
of conversation adopted by Piper, and a 

strenuous effort to vindicate his reputation aa a 
man of extensive general information, he suc¬ 
ceeded, by taking an entirely new point ef de¬ 
parture, after a good deal of circumlocutory 
backing and filling, in conveying a tolerably cor¬ 
rect idea of the way in which gun cotton was 
made, and its use after being made. 

" But," he continued more good nataredly, as 
he began to perceive himself regaining tbs 
ground he had lost, "cotton is not the only 
thing that can be prepared in the same way and 
' used for the same purpose. Half> dozen sheets 
of paper, rigged out to go off like gunpowder, 
was the occasion of ay drifting about for a 
couple of years all over the Bast Indies to no 
purpose, and coining within the twinkling of a 
topsail sheet block of getting my neck stretched 
out like a giraffe, with a hemp cravat slung to a 
Java Dutch gallows." 

" Go in, lemons 1" interrupted Piper encour¬ 
agingly, stretching himself out on a heaped 
spare sails. " Heave ahead with yonr t w i ste r. 
I'd as soon listen to a lie from you aa from any 
other hawser-laid, skysail ranger." 

" The way of it was just here," oeotinsd 
Joe, without heeding the interruption. " About 
the time the stuff was firet invented, I was lay¬ 
ing in the port of Hong Kong, in the ship Star 
ration, Captain Blueblazes, rigged by the parish 
and provisioned on charity." 

"By the tail of Mahommed’s Mg black buO 
terrier. I've sailed in that dipper the biggest 
part of the time since I was christened," ejac¬ 
ulated one of the watch with energy. 

"Audi!" "And IS" exclaimed the othme. 


" O yes, you may bet yonr whiskers mi that, 
and no fear of losing your mane either," brake 
in Piper. "There was never that amphibious 
yet that ever twirled a marlin-spike, or had buna 
on the drink as long as the old woman's son, whe 
took a barrel of salt to Turk's Island as a ma¬ 
ture, to swap off for tamarinds, oraaginee, lean* 
errnes and allfired great kegs of molasses, and 
who had been gone just three long days come 
day after to-morrow, but would swear un de r 
oath—yes, under a number of mttnr - that ha 
had been shipmates with that craft." 


"Looka here, Tom Piper," said Joe, fiercely. 
Just you haul taut and belay that jaw tackle 
of yourin, will yer ? or your slack Maced wit 
may carry away your Mains in the shags." 

"O, heave ahead, heave ahead, my dandy! 
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IWt twmsli a lubber arte getalacmed because 
yon happen to strike soundings.” 

“ No fear of my hair turning gray with fright 
Anna any of the no-eailor soundings that oome 
front yon, my bold dog. Bat let me see—where 
milf 

“ I don’t wonder yon forget,” responded Piper 
with a grin. “ It’s an old saying that a certain 
class of people need to hare excellent memories, 
Bat go on, go on—don’t shorten sail, or yon 
may slip your wind.” 

Without paying any attention to this speech, 
Anther than to slightly elevate his proboscis, 
Jpe proceeded: 

“ O yes, I have it I was lying at Hong 
Knag—” 

“ Not the slightest doubt of that, Joe, and in 
my humble opinion, you’ve been lieing ever 
stnoe yon left there, and before too, for tt*t 
matter.” 

“ Look a here, Tom Piper!” shouted Joe, 
springing from his seat in a fory. “D’ye know 
what it is to have your head caved in V* 

“ No, I don’t—end I never was shipmate with 
b«t one man who I think could do that trifling 
job, and that chap is Joe Grommet,” he returned 
geed humoredly; for although Piper loved a 
joke as well as the next man, he was neverthe¬ 
less a prime good fellow at bottom—and top too, 
not to forvor one section at the expense of anoth¬ 
er, as is the custom with some politicians. 

Considerably mollified by thecompUment, Joe 
resumed his seat and hie temper, and took up his 
pipe and the thread of his discourse. 

“ Well, as I was saying, we had laid at the 
pert of Hong Kong some considerable time, and 
I was getting heanfiy sick of the old boot. Blue- 
biases was a regular drunken old tyrant, who 
kept the ship in continual hot water, and nothing 
but squabbling, swearing and fighting was going 
on from morning till night. I should have left 
the vessel long before, but for the fear of being 
seme time out of employ, for ships were aoaroe 
aid sailors ptentifol at the time, so that the 
chanced for getting another craft were extremely 
slander. It happened one afternoon—the cap* 
tain being on shore—that we knocked off work 
and cleaved np the decks quite early, and having 
nothing better to do, I went over into a bumboat j 
that had come alongside and made fast to our 
fors chains. 

“Among numberless other curiosities, the 
bumboat woman had a lot of this explosive pa¬ 
per, which tickled me exceedingly, it being the 
first thing of the kind I had ever seen; so re¬ 
turning on board, I forthwith appropriated 
enough ship's biscuit to pay for half a doten 


sheets, which I stowed away in my chest for 
future use. It was my anchor watch that night 
from twelve till one, during which time the cap¬ 
tain came off from the shore, noisy and quarrel¬ 
some, and with his akin about as foil of poor 
liquor as it could well hold* With some little 
difficulty, I managed to hoist him on deck, lug 
him into the cabin, and tumble huh into his 
berth, where he lay helpless on his back, shout¬ 
ing, swearing, and vainly endeavoring to get np 
for the purpose—as he said—of getting his pis¬ 
tols to shoot me. He soon fell asleep, however, 
and I resumed my pacing round the deck, to see 
that the ship didn't fell overboard. In the dis¬ 
charge of this important duty, half an hour 
passed away, by which time I began to feel deci¬ 
dedly sleepy, to have longing thoughts of my 
hammock, and to wish that I was snugly coiled 
away in the comfortable old dream-bag. So 
going softly into the cabin, to ascertain if it was 
not almost one o’clock, I was then and there 
struck “with a bran new idea that at once ren¬ 
dered me as wideawake as a New Tork pick¬ 
pocket. 

“ Captain Bloeblaxes was a great and most in¬ 
dustrious smoker. At no time, and upon no oc¬ 
casion, did he consider his pipe unseasonable. 
Indeed, it was scarcely ever oat of his month; 
and I had repeatedly seen him asleep in bed with 
the pipe-stem clenched between his teeth. In 
order to have everything convenient for the grat¬ 
ification of this propensity, he had caused to be 
attached to the mizsen-mast, which was near the 
door of his state room, a small spirit-lamp con¬ 
stantly burning, a box of tobacco, and a tumbler 
containing papers of twisted paper, such as are 
seen on the mantel piece of almost any bouse* 
As my eye lighted upon these last, it occurred to 
me that some of my explosive paper, made up 
in the same form, would pass muster very well 
as the original tapers, and perhaps startle old 
Blueblazes a bit when he prepared for his morn¬ 
ing smoke. Full of this idea, I weflt back to the 
forecastle, cut one of the sheets into slips and 
speedily twisted up fifteen or twenty very respec¬ 
table tapers. With these in my hand, I forth¬ 
with returned to the cabin, abstracted the contents 
of the tumbler, and substituted my own manu¬ 
factures in their place. So far, all was well 
enough; bat in turning to go out, I stumbled 
over a piece of ill luck in the shape of a belt of 
canvass, and came down spat on the deck. 

“ * Who’s that V roared the captain, making 
an ineffectual effort to leap out of his berth. ' I 
see you, Joe Grummet, you bloody rascal! Wait 
till morning, and I’ll set up your rigging for ye, 
my lad, with a taut lanyard.’ 
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" It was now too late to undo my work, for 
the first mate, whose state room was directly op¬ 
posite the captain’s, was awakened by the noise, 
and would hare observed me; so going back 
again to the forecastle and awakening the man 
whose watch it was, I tamed into my hammock 
and snoozed away like a night policeman until 
four o’clock next morning, when the second 
dickey came forward to rouse all hands to wash 
decks. 

" Buckets and brooms were now of course the 
order of the day, and as the head pump was out 
of order, it was necessary to draw the water over 
the side. I was the one that usually attended 
the whip, while the others passed the water and 
wielded the brooms. In order to more readily 
observe the result of my last night’s mischief, I 
made fast the tail block for the whip to the main 
brace pennant, directly opposite one of the cabin 
windows, where I could overlook all that tran¬ 
spired withiff. It wife nearly two bells before 
old Blueblazes exhibited any symptoms of turn¬ 
ing out. At length, with a snort and a kick, he 
slowly swung his legs out of the berth, rubbed 
his eyes a minute, and going to the mast, delib¬ 
erately filled his pipe and taking one of my ta¬ 
pers, applied it to the lamp. With a bright 
flash, it vanished from his grasp, and while with 
dilated eyes he stared with astonishment at the 
ends of his fingers, where the taper but a mo¬ 
ment before had been, the entire bunch in the 
tumbler became by some means ignited, shooting 
a broad flame directly into his face, singing his 
hair and whiskers in a deplorable manner. I 
had not foreseen such a result as this; affairs 
began to wear a serious aspect. With a roar 
like a bull, the captain sprang for his pistols. 

" * 0 you infernal villain—you bloody scoun¬ 
drel, Joe Grummet you! I'll fix ye for this V 
he yelled, as he placed caps upon the weapons. 

" I was too well aware of the reckless charac¬ 
ter of this man to allow him to get hold of me 
until the first fury of his rage had abated; so 
dropping the bucket overboard, lanyard and all, 
I dove forward to the forecastle, and hastily di¬ 
vesting myself of the only two articles of wear¬ 
ing apparel I considered it necessary to wear in 
that climate, sprung from the bow and struck 
out vigorously for the shore. But I was not 
destined to reach it that trip. A quarter-boat was 
instantly lowered from the ship, and palled by 
the officers—for the men would not touch an 
oar. I was speedily overtaken, fished up and 
conveyed on board, where, loadod with abuse 
from the captain—whom the first and second 
mates deprived of his pistols—I was heavily 
ironed and thrust into the lazarete, in which 
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pleasant apartment, with no other clothing ten 
the airy jacket and trowsers fornished me by 
that tight-fitting tailor, Nature, I had abundance 
of leisure to reflect upon my delighted pre¬ 
dicament. 

" Having cut up such a shine as that, it was of 
coarse for my interest to desert at the earliest 
possible moment, as 1 could look for nothing hut 
ill nsage and vengeance from the captain ; but 
he took the best of fine care that I should have 
no opportunity for patting in practice anything of 
the kind. I was detained a close prisoner on 
board until the ship sailed, which event occurred 
about three weeks after the affair of the tapere, 
when, as there was no possibility of my getting 
away, I was allowed to return to my regular 
duty. The treatment I received, after getting to 
sea, wont bear thinking of. Yon all know the fete 
of a mm, when foe officers are "down on him." 

" Our next port of destination, after leaving 
Hong Kong, was Batavia, where we arrived after 
five weeks beating down the China Sea, against 
foe monsoon. Shortly after dropping anchor, 
we were visited by several Dutoh officials in re¬ 
gard to some ship business. We were at foe 
time busily employed cleaning and painting foe 
ship, inside and out; and In order foe mom 
readily to perform this service for foe forecastle, 
all our chests and hammocks had been brought 
up on deck. When foe Dutchmen made foeir 
appearance on board, I was stang in a bowline 
over foe bluff of foe bow, painting one of foe 
ports. Feeling an inclination to solace myself 
with a bit of the * filthy weed/ I thrust my claws 
into my pockets and pulled out a couple of huge 
handsful of nothing—a commodity with which I 
am generally pretty well supplied. So shinning 
up foe bowline, I crawled inboard, to procure the 
desired refreshment. 

"Seated upon my chest, I fond a heavy. 
Dutchman, talking with an unknown tongue in 
the German language to another heavy Dutch¬ 
man seated upon another test. With the ut¬ 
most politeness of tone and manner that I couM 
command, I requested him to slew himself a bit, 
so that I could come at what I wanted. Wifo a 
scowl, as though I had taken an unwarrantable 
liberty in addressing him at ail, he rose, and I 
proceeded to fish out from the bottom of the 
chest a day’s allowance of tobacco. I had ac¬ 
cumulated a good many traps of one kind and 
another, so that foe old box was pretty well 
filled, and could only be dosed by crowding. 
Upon foe top of all, lay foe five re maining 
sheets of explosive paper, together with some 
pipes and loose matches. Seeing the captain 
coming forward, I hastily dropped foe lid and 
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sprang on to the topgallant forecastle to go to to look alternately at me and each other, ihake 
my work—the Dutchman seating himself as be- their heads, and look at me again. The Dutch- 
finae. I can only acoonnt for the occurrence that man was called upon for his testimony, which 
immediately ensued by supposing that when the he gave at great length, but being in the Dutch 
Dutchman seated himself upon the chest, thereby language, I could not understand a word of it. 
crowding the cover down, sufficient friction was It must, however, have been a very^lowing ac- 
eaased to ignite the matches, which commnni- count of the affair, for the judges evidently 
cated to the confounded paper; for scarcely had looked upon me as a monster of iniquity. Blue- 
I reached the knight-heads when a tremendous blazes next took the stand, and with a sardonic 
explosion took place, and looking back, I had grin proceeded to give a detailed account of how 
the melancholy satisfaction of seeing the Dutch- the prisoner, while lying at the port of Hong 
man and the lid of my chest flying together in Kong, had in the night time while he (the cap- 
the air, at an elevation of some twelve or fifteen tain) was sleeping the sleep of innocence and 
feet from the deck, while the forecastle was fancied security, feloniously entered the cabin 
strewn with my unlucky traps and shattered and deposited beneath his berth several kegs of 
fragments of the ehest gunpowder, with the evident design of blowing 

“' Murder, donder and blitzen V roared the the ship and all that it contained into the air, but 
unfortunate representative of the. Batavian gov- being interrupted by the awakening of himself 
eminent, as he came down spank on to the deck, and the mate, he (the prisoner) had delayed 
* That bloody assassin try to murder me, cap- firing the train until the next morning, when 
tain!' he exclaimed in a fury, pointing to me providentially but a small portion became ig- 
aad robbing his legs. nited; and although he himself had been seri- 

“ * 0 you precious highbinder V yelled old oosly injured, he had, out of the mistaken kind- 
Bfoeblazes, with a grin of gratified malice, ness of his heart, forgiven me, hoping I would 
' That’s your game—is it 1 'You want to blow repent of my errors. But the affair of the pre- 
up another man—don’t yon % We’ll put a taut vions day had convinced him that I was incorri- 
sdbriug on your pranks for the future, you son of gible, and a blood thirsty villain, whom the law 
a hangman's slip-noose 1” and grabbing a short would err in lightly punishing. He then gave 
capstan bar, he fetched me such a dip on top of his version of the Dutchman’s affair, stating that 
my brain-bucket as to drive all my senses dear while that respectable official was quietly seated 
down into my boots. npon the chest, I had approached, lighted a slow 

“I must have lain some time insensible, for match, and hastily retreated to escape the terrific 
when I again came to mysdf, I was laying on the explosion that almost instantly ensued, and 
grating at the gangway, with the irons on my which was evidently intended to cause theoffidal 
waists, and a file of soldiers and an officer aforesaid to shuffle off his mortal coil with great 
standing near me. So soon as I was able to and most unpleasant celerity, 
stand npon my feet, they hustled me over the “At this stage of the proceedings, I sprang to 
ride into a boat, and pulled for the shore, upon my feet, greatly excited, and denied ‘ under 
reaching which I was marched, closely guarded oath ’—as Tom Piper says?—the whole story, 
by the soldiers, to the prison, shoved into a At a motion from one of the judges, I was im- 
•even-by-nine cell, and the key turned npon me. mediately seized by the soldiers and forced back 
All that day I was raffier stupid and confused into my seat; but I still continued to use my 
from the effects of the blow, and consequently lungs, and demanded to see the American con- 
troubled myself but little as to what was to be sol. This could not well be refused me, and that 
the upshot of the matter. Being conscious of gentleman being sent for, soon after made his 
having entertained no malice whatever, I had no appearance. But it is needless to tell chaps of 
idea that anything serious could come of it; but your experience what satisfaction a sailor gets 
I was feted to be wofolly undeceived in this from an American consul, in a foreign port. In¬ 
sertion! ar. deed, that consul would be considered as dan- 

“ Bright and early next morning my cell door geronsly insane, who should take the part of a 
was unlocked, and a soldier entering, motioned friendless sailor, against the captains and ship- 
me to fellow him. Proceeding along a number owners who support him, and whose influence 
of dimly lighted passages, we came at length to continues him in office. 

a largo room where were assembled half a dozen “ The consol heard my statement of the case 

stolid looking Dutch justices, old Blneblazes, with a scowl of incredulity; then listened to the 
the blown up official, and several other gentle- cap tain’s story with a smile, said he had no 
mm whose principal employment seemed to be doubt I was a great rascal, shook old Blneblazes 
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by the hand, invited him to dine with him, and 
departed. Dutch justice is speedy in its course, 
particularly as regards Bailors, jury trials being 
dispensed with as an unnecessary duty and ex¬ 
pense. One of the judges rising from his seat, 
ordered me to stand up, which I did with a 
bounce. He then proceeded to inform me that, 
for having attempted the life of an official of the 
Batavian government, I was sentenced to thir¬ 
teen years' hard labor in the chain gang. I was 
then conducted back to my cell and locked up 
for safe keeping. 

" This cell was very small, with thick stone 
walls, and but one small grated window placed 
high above my reach. The suffocating heat of 
such a small apartment, under a tropical sun, 
was almost intolerable. My health soon began 
to suffer from the close confinement and bad air, 
my spirits became much depressed, and my mind 
was filled with gloomy imaginings. While in 
this condition, and when I had been imprisoned 
something more than three weeks, I was 
awakened about midnight, one night, from a sort 
of half slumber, by a sound as of some one 
knocking lightly or tapping against some part 
of my cell. 

" * What's that V I exclaimed, starting up and 
gazing about me, for the sound seemed to be in¬ 
side the walls. 

“ There was nothing to be seen. I was about 
to lay down, when the sound came again, appar¬ 
ently directly over my head. Instantly the recol¬ 
lection of the spiritual rap pings, of which I had 
heard so much, flashed into my mind, and I fal¬ 
tered, in trembling tones: 

" 4 Are there any spirits present V 

" 4 Tap , tap, tap / came the sound again, now 
in a different place. 

“I assumed as firm a voice as I' could com¬ 
mand, and said in quite a lond tone : 

41 * If the spirit wishes to communicate with 
me, will it please make it manifest by giving 
three raps V 

44 4 Hold your tongue, you bloody fool, can't 
ye ? and don't be rousing the guard/ responded 
a muffled voice, which was clearly outside the 
window. 

“ ‘ Mighty civil kind of a spirit that! and if 
my harkers amt ont of order, it's the ghost of 
Jack Brace, my old buflk mate/ said I to my¬ 
self, speedily regaining ray courage at the sound 
of a human voice. 

“ And hopping up on to a table that the cell 
contained, from the window I saw at a distance be¬ 
low several dark figures moving about among the 
rank tropical undergrowth, while one, with a 
tong stick in his hand, was performing the part. 


of a spirit by tapping the wall to attract my 
attention. 

“ * Who's there ?' I asked, in a strong whisper. 

44 4 It's your shipmates, you thundering old 
pelican. We've come to get yon out, but the 
window is too high for us. D’ye think you cotdfl 
do anything to those bars, if you had the tools V 
responded the voice* 

" 4 Sartiu/ I replied; 'pass up the instru¬ 
ments.' 

“ In a second, a three-cornered file came wbb- 
ring through the grating and strnck into one of 
my cheeks—you can see the scar there now. It 
was no time to stop for trifles, however; so pull¬ 
ing it out, I mounted the little table abovemen- 
tioned, and by which I could just reach the bars, 
and went to work with such a will that in twenty 
minutes one of the bars was removed, and I was 
on the ground with both ankles sprained by the 
fall. My shipmates had arranged everything. 
A boat was to start immediately fbr Manilla, on 
board of which I found my chest nicely patched 
up, with all my traps and a tarpaulin contribu¬ 
tion of twenty dollars inside, and by sunrise, I 
was several miles at sea and out of the reach of 
old Bhieblazes. 

" I'd like to catch the old scoundrel on nboih 
about ten minutes," continued Grommet, after* 
short pause. 

" What would you do to him, Joe?" asked 
Tom Piper. 

"Do to him?" responded Grummet, gritting 
his teeth and clenching his fists. 44 I*d treat hftn 
with kindness, so's to heap coals of fire on hfa 
head, and try if it wouldn't warmup his drunken 
old brains a bit." 

The Sound of eight bells striking, put an end 
to our yam spinning and sent us aft to 

“ Call the Watch, hold the reel, 

Pump ship, and relieve the wheel.” 


SELLING A GOnatP. 

"Have you beard the story about nn n riar 
288 ?" inquired the facetious Mr. C., addressing 
his fan-loving neighbor, B. 

" No, I have not," replied B; "let us have H." 

" It is too gross," remarked B., hesitatingly* 

"O, newer mind, I can stand it; lei me aoere 
it by all means," eagerly exclaimed B. 

" I tell you it is too gross." 

"All the better, it will just suit me; I Hfee 
feu eh jokes; just shat the door there and let me 
hear it." 

" Can't do that, for G. stands there listening 
to hear me sell you." 

" Well, if you're going to sdL me, I should INTO 
to know how you're going to do it. Left home 
what your 288 is that's too gross." 

“ You have heard it twice already," replied C., 
with a grin. "I tell you 288, being twice 144, 
is tieo gross.—Life Illustrated; [0 
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Yh* shadows gather darker tint*, 

That drape the green, embowered road 
That leads to Ceefle 1 * sweet abode— 

A read my footstep often prints. 

I know the gate all open swings— 

I know that ’neath the maple tree 
Beibre that gats—the waits for ass, 

AmM the sommer's hlnssssnlnge. 

6he waits for me! though thought be swift, 
Tet swifter shall my footsteps speed, 

Until at OeeUa’s foot I plead, 

▲ suppliant for a ltfo-loqffiA. 
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A miser ABU, worthless follow!” 

“ Hash 1 there goes his sister, Alice.” 

Alice Wentworth heard; let any affectionate 
young heart imagine such epithets bestowed— 
rissaroaty—on the object dearest to it in the 
world, and sympathize with the poor gizL She 
Ml discyand saft>eating, whirling through the 
tiir rather than walking on the ground. With 
instinctive desire to escape listening to farther 
stigmatising of her anfortanate brother, she al* 
mat ran past the Tillage store; afterwards 
sleekening her pace as suddenly, for the persen 
Oft whose account she suffered was preceding her 
homeward, and only too visibly in a violent, an- 
^pvoachable mood. 

Allston Wentworth was the twin brother of 
Alice; they had been orphans several years, and 
their parents left no children besides themselves. 
The brother and sister were fondly attached to 
each other; in earlier life each had seemed ae- 
o os w ury to the other's daily existence. Their 
meeting, when both had completed their stadias, 
to relam together to the home of their childhood, 
was a joyful occasion joyfully anti cip a t ed. All 
die village were delighted, too, at seeing the 
■wes t cottage down by the taookside re-opened 
at length; and they may be pardoned for the 
pride they felt in the young proprietors. Alto- 
ton had graduated with distinction, he possessed 
ev ery personal advantage; Alice was the perfect 
nnseroring of an angel mother's prayer. 

Old acqaaintances and friends as they dropped 
fag one hy one to welcome them back, never foil¬ 
ed* comment with satisfectiou on the gro w t h 
of the place, and its increase in bnshiess dmag 
thfoperiod of their abseaoe. Gentle Miss Went- 
rnmth did mot gainsay what rite heand so often 


ropeatad; yet all the while she was silently an* 
lysing foots, and questioning whether the change 
refocred to, ceald in truth be termed a progress. 

Mr. Coggtes’s former small store of dry goods 
sad misoeUaneans articles presented an imposing 
new foomt—silvery fine, till we oome to consider 
the enlargement as in order to establish a liquor- 
selling department; it was the profit of this de¬ 
portment which had shortly enabled its proprie¬ 
tor to 4ay through a field ofhis a new street that 
received his name, sad grace the same with 
seme half a score of pleasant looking, though 
flhammily constructed dwelliugs, advertised— 
“ For sale or to let.” Families flocked in like 
martens so a box in spring; and it is doubtfol if 
all acted wife nobler forethought than the birds. 
Many of these newcomers had no regular em¬ 
ployment for themselves, but together they fur¬ 
nished a business finely lucrative to their land¬ 
lord at his bar. 

Yes, it did have a thriving aspect, so consid¬ 
erable a number of teams belonging to every 
quarter of the town, and adjacent towns drawn 
Up at sunset around the store; but if the illusion 
was to be preserved, one must not sit up to mark 
at what hour or with how steady hands, those 
teams were driven away homeward. 

Tracing the stream to the fountain head, Alice 
was speedily convinced that the waters, however 
gratefel they might appear, would prove bitter to 
as many as tasted. Alas 1 the sister of Allston 
was doomed to foal the oomotaess of her judg¬ 
ment. 

At college the young man had somewhat re¬ 
laxed in principle, had been what is called “a 
little wild.” He numbered at the wise parries 
in the students' roams—that is, during the last 
year of his course; and at certain other midnights 
would have been in no danger of losing his life 
had the buddings taken fire and consumed over 
the heads of the gravely dreaming professors. 

It was only having a htrie 4t fua;” that fog 
was missed when he get beyond it. With all the* 
love he felt for his sister, home was found insuf¬ 
ferably dull; the readyreseurce was accepted. 
Evening by evening saw him at the general reo- 
desvons—Mr. Coggies's store. 

At first he scarcely more than passed a couple 
of house, relating anecdotes and laughing at these 
be heard, with the more respectable class af the 
assem bly; retiring quite early—that is to say, 
by tea o'clock, and with no other mark of the 
peculiar influence of the place than a shghriy 
scented breath. 

Ia vain Alice exesrirodaUhersisteriy arts to 
win him from temptation and ruin; ke penistod 
in his chosen course and des cende d by rapid 
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gradations. She was left to her loneliness more 
and more; and whatever portion of his time he 
had spent at home, Allston in his present estate 
was little companionable. A tree with the fire of 
intemperance burning at the root, his beautiful 
foliage was fast withering, his tender and grace¬ 
ful branches failing with the seething away of the 
the life sap. 

As a measure to effectually intimidate his sis¬ 
ter from entreaties and expostulations, he as¬ 
sumed towards her a bearing rigid and distant; 
coming and going without salutation or adieu, 
and sitting moody and reserved over their meals 
together. The oldtime affection, the gaiety, the 
mutual confidences were on his part repudiated 
and repelled. In a year from the time of their 
return, the walls within which the children drew 
their first breath, and the parents their last, had 
been desecrated by the entrance of toe promising 
student with toe mumbling lip, idiotic eye and 
lurching gait of toe drunkard. 

To one his example served as a warning and 
a summons. At toe giving way of the ice be¬ 
neath his foot, Henry Clifton, long a familiar and 
devoted friend to Allston, retreated in time to 
save himself; stretched an earnest hand to assist 
toe perilled, and raised a cry of alarm to the 
throng rushing headlong on in toe same track. 

Clifton, two or three years the senior of Alls¬ 
ton Wentworth, had lately succeeded to his 
father's practice in toe town as a physician; hith¬ 
erto he had been exceeding popular among all 
classes, both as a citizen and in his profession; 
but when he drew up a temperance pledge and 
right eloquently pressed men to give it their sig¬ 
nature, he heard himself branded “ fanatic " on 
every hand, and met everywhere sneers and con¬ 
tempt. 

He suddenly had plenty .of leisure; his horse 
grew fat in the stall, and may have thought his 
master was permitting him in a mass toe several 
Sabbaths on which he had carried him toe round 
of his patients before. Doctor Thompson and 
Waitt, from neighboring towns, both liberal 
patronizers of Mr. Coggles's bar, as often as they 
came that way, divided his practice between them. 

But Clifton was stanch; he held aloft the 
standard in the face of toe enemy, and gradually 
a few, a very few, rallied around it Others 
longed to do toe same, but toe fetters of the 
tyrant upon them were too strong to be broken at 
will. dJlston's motto had been “ Ho danger 1” 
it was changed to “ Ho deliverance 1" His am¬ 
bition and energy of purpose seemed dwindled 
away; he nearly judged himself unworthy of 
manhood, and felt wholly unequal to moral con¬ 
test Clifton labored indefatigably for his salva¬ 


tion, and found in the beautiful though mournfal 
eyes of Alice turned upon him in gratitude, an 
exceeding great reward. 

It was a raw, November twilight; Alice closed 
the cottage and walked up past toe store where 
her brother was certain to be; not with any defi¬ 
nite idea concerning him, but because the solitari¬ 
ness of her home was unendurable and her feelings 
led her that way. She had tamed and was retrac¬ 
ing her sad steps, when Allston was seen to hurl 
himself out at toe door of the store followed by 
gusty jeers. He half-turned, shook his clenched 
right hand with a wordy defiance; then with un¬ 
steady step went away homeward, gesticulating 
to himself, and muttering like the north wind that 
swept across the hill. 

One of a group of loungers at toe outer angle 
of a fence just by, gazing after Allston, spoke 
of him as miserable—worthless; and a companion 
hushed him ont of respect to Miss Wentworth, 
88 told at the beginning of our story. They, as 
yet in toe remote circles of toe maelstrom, never 
conceived of danger to themselves; nor consid¬ 
ered that the sinking victim whom they contem¬ 
plated with scorn and disgust, was shortly since 
in this same higher degree. 

Dissension comes ont of intemperance, as the 
enormous serpent Pytoon was bred in the slim* 
of toe earth. That afternoon the fast * home 
Niagara, which Wentworth lately bought for a 
large snm, had trotted for a purse with IYs i gfe 
Mare, owned by the captain jockey of the county. 
The latter had won. The prize was but small, 
and in itself no matter of importance to Niagara's 
master, who, if he was not immensely rich, had 
only to spend six cents in order to believe so 
but he had boasted and his comrades had betted^ 
therefore to be defeated in toe trial was extreme¬ 
ly unpleasant and mortifying. 

All hands returned to Coggles's, and while tiny 
unsparingly “ refreshed," toe triumphant jockey 
purposely irritated his competitor by repeated 
taunts, which members not involved relished' 
quite too well for Wentworth's liking. He at 
length launched forth general anathemas, and 
accused the judges of toe race of falsifying in Ms 
disfavor. This excited a storm of hisses and 
gibes, when toe subject was fortunately mowed 
upon to quit the scene, which he did. 

Aliee followed her brother home; as she en¬ 
tered toe hall, he with a candle in his hand ranch 
ed toe head of the staircase and passed round the 
balustrade to his own chamber. His unusually 
early return suggested illness; but sbe contt 
venture no intermeddling. Retiring shortly to 
her chamber, which was next her brother's, aba 
•at for an hour listening for some token fma 
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Mm; then, reassured by the continued quiet, 
die offered a prayer for him, strong in desire 
though weak in faith, and closed bar tearful eyes 
on the pillow. 

Next morning, Allston awoke impressed by a 
dream, as he thought It seemed that in the 
middle of the night his mother appeared in the 
room, clad in white, took from a table at the 
head of his bed a small Bible which always lay 
there—her dying gift, and inscribed on a fly-leaf 
with his name in her own hand—and taming 
ML towards the bed, said, solemnly: 

M My son, yon have again and again refused 
to sign the pledge, which alone can save yon. 
I am come to perform the act for you, which you 
have not the courage to perform for yourself. 
Here I will write a pledge and annex it with your 

name.” 

She opened the book at the first fly-leaf and 
wrote. The motion of her hand, defined to the 
son intently looking on, every word as it was 
penned. 

“Pledge. —By this volume twice sacred, as 
the Word of Holiness and the best token of a 
mother’s love, I do herewith declare that I will 
taste intoxicating liquors no more while I live. 

“Allston Wentworth.” 

She closed the Bible and restored it to its 
piece, looked again upon him swith an angel’s 
smiled &nd disappeared. 

The particulars, faintly recollected at first, 
came presently back with bewildering distinct¬ 
ness. Without designing it, Allston thrust forth 
a hand from beneath the coverlid and grasped 
the little Bible. Many weeks he had foreborne 
to open it, for the last time be did so, it said to 
hjm—“ Look not thou on the wine when it is 
red, when it giveth his color in the cup, when it 
moveth itself aright. At the last h bfiteth like a 
serpent, and stmgeth like an adder.” This doc¬ 
trine was troublesome to him, so the volume con¬ 
taining it was put permanently aside. 

Now he lifted the cover, and, transfixed with 
astonishment, beheld the realization of his dream. 
There was the pledge in exact simile of his moth¬ 
er's chixography; the most careful comparison 
would fail to discover between it and the inscrip¬ 
tion upon the opposite page, any difference save 
that, while the last was faded and half-effaced by 
time, the first looked fresh and scarce dry from 
the pen. 

Half an hour later, as Dr. Clifton was pulling 
some late vegetables in his garden, Allston ad¬ 
vanced to the wall which divided their grounds, 
and leaning upon it accosted him: 

“ Have yon the pledge in your pocket this 
morning, Henry ? I believe you commonly carry 
it about you?” 


The person addressed started upright from his 
employment,/ and $fer. a. moment, slowly ap¬ 
proached the speaker with eyes fixed upon his 
face, searching whether some expression there 
did not contradict the strange sincerity of his 
tones. 

“ Yes, I ha^e it,” he at length replied. 

“Because,” rejoined Allston, “I am now 
ready to sign it-—though it can make no differ¬ 
ence with me.” 

In speechless wonder the doctor produced the 
paper; the other was prepared with pen and ink ; 
the pledge was returned with the signature of 
Allston Wentworth, traced as boldly as Han¬ 
cock’s upon the Decla r ati o n of Independence— 
and, truly, such a declaration it was to him. He 
then turned and walked calmly and firmly back 
to the cottage. 

Thenceforward in the moral sentiment of the 
place there was a perceptible change. The fool 
weed was not immediately plucked up by the 
roots, but it was mown down; and the bare 
stump 'which alone rose above the ground, with 
the strong sunlight of truth and conscience foil¬ 
ing on it, slowly weltered. The combined in¬ 
fluence of two such men as Clifton and Went¬ 
worth, wisely exerted, could not foil of being ulti¬ 
mately potent 

Through them manufactures were established 
in the village, providing an increasing popula¬ 
tion with remunerative labor; also a store, fur¬ 
nished them the necessaries of life away from the 
poison which induces misery and death. Men 
whom Mr. Coggles had, by the temptation he 
set before them, and the merciless foreclosure of 
mortgages in all instances possible, reduced from 
comfort to wretchedness, began substantially to 
thrive again. The lyceum and social temperance 
meeting succeeded to gatherings at the efram 
shops. 

The vender of ardent spirits finding his cus¬ 
tomers few, and these chiefly of the non-paying 
class; and, moroover, himself grown more ob¬ 
noxious in the community than even the earliest 
opponent of the traffic had been, took the sum of 
his ill-gotten gains—being much smaller than he 
had hoped to make it—and retired upon a form 
in another township. 

Bat in this I have anticipated. 

Three weeks subsequent to signing the pledge, 
Allston had revealed to no one the apparently su¬ 
pernatural agency by which he was saved, and 
adhered to the resolution that while it so appear¬ 
ed, it should be kept a secret in his own breast. 
The Bible was hidden carefully away from his 
sister’s sight. 

“ Wes it iCmm* Clifton who spent the night 



with you?" the young sum inquired of hk skier, 
while one morning at breakfast they chatted as 
of yore. 

“ Neither she nor any ene; what gare you the 

Wear 

“ Why, I heard your voice—it must have been 
very late—yon was talking and laughing—and 
then your door opened and shot several times/' 

“ Yon most have been deceived; I never slept 
better/' 

Allston recollected that hk sister when quite 
young had a habit of walking in her sleep when* 
ever her mind happened to be particularly im¬ 
pressed. He said no more, but when within a few 
nights after, he was awakened by Alice's leaving 
her room singing, he rose cautiously and looked 
into the hall. With a countenance radiantly hap¬ 
py, the girl paced backward and forward, chant¬ 
ing a hymn of praise which had been an espe¬ 
cial favorite with their mother. Alice bad a 
tweet, well-cultivated voioe, and the soul of the 
listener thrilled to the endeared melody poured 
forth all unconsciously. Nothing ever had so 
perfectly recalled to hk waking vision a depart¬ 
ed mother's image; and this reflection instantly 
associated the sonmambulkt with the midnight 
pledge. 

It was not long before hk suspicion was cor¬ 
roborated ; for re-entering her chamber, without 
dosing the door, she placed her lamp upon a 
desk and sitting down began writing in a hand 
vary unlike ker own, and a perfect foe simile of 
their mother's. Standing just behind her, Alls- 
ton looked on till the whole of the hymn be had 
heard sung was committed to paper; she then 
rose np, returned the sheet to the desk, shut her 
door, extinguished the light, and retired to bed. 

The following evening just after tea, Alice, 
remarking to her brother that she would write a 
letter, went to her room. She shortly returned 
in much agitation, which die made an effort to 
oanoeal, taking a seat where her fore could not 
be plainly observed. At length she spoke: 

“Aikton, do yon not think our mother bad a 
peculiar handwriting?" 

“Rather so,” he replied; “few uow-a-days 
take the trouble to acoomplkh themselves so far 
in the ait." 

“ Bid you ever see any cue who wrote at all 
like her 1" 

“Imay have." 

“I am sure that /never have; I have studied 
many a time to imitate, but never succeeded to 
the extent of a single tine." 

“ Probably not; but what leads you to speak 
of it now ? yon seem excited." 

“ Well—it would not beetmngo if I am so. 


Because—wby, br ot he r, on opening my desk to¬ 
night, I found the hjmn she used to sing so often— 

*Wlwu »& tkj merefca, 0, my God,’ 
written in her own hand and none other's, upon 
paper that I purchased scarce a week ago. You 
will presently believe me, AUston; for see 1 has 
it k—examine it." 

“I have seen it before," said Allston, with a 
calm smile. “And I will Bhow yon something, 
likewise of recent dale, which will exactly 
compare." 

Bringing from hk chamber the little Bflde, ho 
showed her the pledge, which to him was no 
longer a mystery. Alice was only the mom as¬ 
tonished, tUl her brother explained all. 

“ You see the wonder k perfectly deer sad 
rational now," he added; “ and yet I shall al¬ 
ways regard this pledge as somewhat a mliada; 
most not the spirit of our sainted mother have 
directed your act! Dearest Alice, yon have 
saved your brother, and never henceforward, God 
helping, will he fail of being to yon a brother in¬ 
deed/' 

While they lingered over the subject with moist 
eyes, Dr. Clifton and hk younger skter cams 
in for an hour's sociality. Emma blushed when 
on being congratulated upon her rapidly improv¬ 
ing health, which during the last year she had 
nearly lost, her brother glanoed at Allston with a 
quickly significant smile. The latter, nothing 
dkturbed to see hk place by Alice's side familiar¬ 
ly usurped, led the fair skter of Henry to a win¬ 
dow at the opposite end of the room, where he 
spoke to her in low, earnest tones, reading her 
pure face by the moon's Bilver light. 

MRS. PARTINGTON. 

“ Borne axe more courageous than others, and 
some aint," said Mrs. Partington, as the conver¬ 
sation turned npon heroic deeds. She was a 
widow of the corporal of the “last war," and her 
estimate of heroic deeds, as may be supposed, 
was based npou a thorough knowledge of what 
those deeds were. “ Some will go to the Chimera 
to exercise feats of arms, and some will exercise 
their feats of legs by coming away. It needs 
more courage to feoe danger in the dark—to be 
waked up in the night by the howling salvages 
with their tommyhawks and scalpel knives, or to 
hear midnight bnglars breaking into your house, 
or like the lady in Salem Street who waked up 
the other night and found a big nigger standing 
right horizontally by the side of her bed. £ 
takes great courage to meet such things, depend 
npon it.” The blood mantled to her cheek like 
the hue of a damask rosebush in bloom on flue 
side of a yellow painted honse, heroism sat be¬ 
hind her spectacle bows and peeped ont of tfae 
glasses, while Ike was engaged in patting a dean 
paper dickey and a black cravat npon a “marble 
Dust of Pallas," just foruetnst our closet dose 
only thi» sad nothing man.—Etxxing OomMc. 
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MY EABlil BAYS* 

BY BOLAXB 8. SMTABDS. • 


Thoughts of childhood—thoughts of childhood— memories 
of our youthful days— 

How they throng our recollection, through lift’s over 
turning ways, 

And we long In lift’s rough battle ftr the joyounees of 
youth— 

For its freedom and its carelessness—its purity and truth. 

When In lift’s calm, sofcnn twMgfrt, ourftnelss bufc w wtL 
roam. 

When our race is almost ended, when we’ve almost reached 

our home, 

When the sun of life Is casting back Us last, long-linger¬ 
ing «y, 

And hope’s create* star Is pwlriag ths^gtetlsns, heav¬ 
enly day. 

Then, at nature’s evening twilight—at that peaceful, holy 
hour, 

Winn the post oossee o’er «nr heart thoegftte, and wu’m 
wrapped in memory’s power, 

As the deepening, pale-edged shadow drops softly in the 

west, 

TteUlng o’er the molten splendor with its purple robe ctf 
rest; 

While the bull-frog’s mournful base notes fill our sadly 
listening ear, 

' Bringing baok our childish reveries on the moosy fiag+tone 
dear; 

And we elt tor a few short moments, thoegh long tom—s 

ory’seye, 

On that same old stony door step, listening to the bull¬ 
frog’s cry. 

listening to the tesrfal stillnees wfrloh onali things seems 
to lie— 

0, this blessed angel Memory—mid earth’s struggles and 
earth’s strife. 

Breathing in upon our fency sweetest virions odour lift— 

neasent footsteps oUy showing, in a path withaoneer 

rife. 


LOTTS TRIALS. 

BT MBS. MART MAYNARD. 


“ Who is it, Matthew.” 

“Master Charles, ma'am. He wishes to see 
you immediately, if you will be so kind as to 
gnmt him an interview.” 

“Bo I understand yon to say that my nephew, 
Captain Meredith, is here?” 

“Yes, ma'am, and he seems to be in great 
trouble about something.” 

The old servant spoke as if much affected, and 
faked at his mistress with a beseeching 
expression. 

“Matthew, yon know the resolution I have 
Made in regard to Charles Meredith. Do yon 
■oppose he is in actual trouble, or only come to 


annoy mewflh woe of those disgraceful affairs in 
wfcfteh he has so frequently been entangled ?” 

” I believe Mas t er Charles is in veal distress, 
ma'am, and it would be better to break a haffiy 
resolution than to let him suffer.” 

“ Yety well,Matthew, Iwffitake year advice.” 

And the old lady rose from her solitary tea- 
table/ and drawing her searf closer round her 
shoulders, left fee room, preceded by her stately 
attendant, who opened the doers, and after cross¬ 
ing several tong pasaagoo nshered her into a 
handsomely famished drawing-room, and bowing 
tear, disappeared. 

A gentleman was standing in the centre of the 
room, the image of anxious impatience; one tno>» 
meat ha suiting ftnr th$ dosing of rite door, the 
mxihewas kneeling at die fret of bis relative. 

“ Aunt, dear Anat Homewood, I scarcely dar¬ 
ed to hopefrr this condescension from you. I 
have not deserved to expect frvorefrom you, and 
yet have now uome to ask another.” 

There was evidently a great struggle going on 
in the mind of the old My, as she stood for a frw 
moments earnestly gazing on the beautiful com*- 
tenunoeofthe speaker, which, flushed and anx¬ 
ious-looking, was raised to her own. Something 
In that eager look -appeared to sweep away her 
angry feelings, for bending down, she lifted the 
tangled curls from his brow and kissed him with 
motherly offretion. 

“ The past is forg i ven, and henceforth forgot¬ 
ten, Gbariee; and now tell me what I can do to 
assist you mt present, for it needs no words to tefl 
me you are in trouble.” 

“lam indeed in trouble, end nothing but the 
extent of my distress and anxiety would have 
tempted me to anboy you again with my 
difficulties.” 

“ Tell me at once what they are, and if possi¬ 
ble I wfll assist you.” 

The lady was evidently alarmed at the tone of 
desperation used by the speaker. 

“ Aunt, I am married, I have been married for 
foe last four months.” 

The lady gave a start of su r pri s e, but control 
ttngherfeelfogs, said calmly: 

“is that the cause of your s o rrow , my dear 
Charles ? It ought not to be.” 

“ I must tell you the whole story, aunt, or you 
will not be able to understand it. I married my 
wife against the wishes of her relations. True, 
she had no parents, but her father's wfll made 
her dependent on the caprice of her uncle, with¬ 
out whose eonsent she was not to many, or if 
she disobeyed him, to forfeit foe immense fortune 
he had bequeathed her. A marriage had been 
plumed for her, .or lather, ate ru ta teeger of 
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being sold , to a mm twice her own age, bat 
whose immense fortune made him indifferent 
about her money—a great consideration in the 
opinion of her ancle. 

" 1 Get your niece to consent to have me, and 
her fortune is yours/ said the wealthy Mr. 
Richmond. 

“< Emily can be married to-morrow to a man 
who is utterly indifferent about the property/ 
laid the uncle, when I asked his consent to my 
suit. * Can you take her on those terms V 

“ ‘ On any terms/ I replied, eagerly. 

“ 1 Well, you cannot have her at all. I am 
not going to see my niece many a beggar, be¬ 
cause she has fallen in lore with a scarlet coat. 
£he will marry the man I have chosen for her.’ 

“ That night Emily and I were married, and 
for from the home of her enraged friends, X have 
maintained her comfortably, nay, given her all 
the luxuries she has ever been accustomed to, 
and of our happiness I cannot speak. She has 
shown me the folly of my past life, has been a 
guardian angel to me; and now, when her soci¬ 
ety and love are necessary to my very existence, I 
am called on to part from her. Our regiment 
is ordered to India; take her I cannot, leave her 
here alone and unprotected I dace not, what I 
am to do I know not.” 

“Hush, do not despair. I will think this 
difficulty over, and in the morning we will feel 
better able to decide what is to be done.” 

“ The morning 1 Dear aunt, I must be for 
hence to-night. Bat three short days and I 
must be on the ocean.” 

“Then bring your wife to me. I will be a 
mother to her, and she shall never want a home 
while I live. There, no thanks. None know 
how well I loved your mother, how dear you 
yourself are to me. And now lose no time in 
making your arrangements, spend the last day 
with her here, and may God ever keep yon, my 
dear, dear boy." 

One instant Charles Meredith was clasped to 
the heart of his kind friend, foe next he had rush¬ 
ed from foe apartment and foe sound of his 
hone's steps came borne on foe evening breeze. 
For many minutes foe Lady of Homewood sat 
buried in deep thought; foe changing expression 
on her countenance alone telling of inward strug¬ 
gles. But at last with a heavy sigh and stem re¬ 
solve she drove foe traces of feeling from that 
pale face, and summoned her faithful Matthew. 

“ Let foe south rooms be immediately prepar¬ 
ed for visitors,” was foe order given to foe old 
man, who looked astonished at seeing her alone. 
“ And Matthew, see that everything is done for 
foe comfort of our guest, my nephew's wife.” 


“ Master Charles married I” 

The old man started with astonishment. 

“ Tee, married, and about to leave England; 
but you shall know all to-morrow, my faithful 
old friend; at present I am unable to convene. 
Send my maid, and give orders for the i nst a n t 
commencement of preparations.'' 


Forty years before the period at which ear his¬ 
tory commences, foe young heir of Homewood 
had brought his fair bride with fond h s pp s — 
to foe home of his fathers. And well might 
Walter Homewood be proud of his conquest, for 
peerlessly beautiful and richly dowered came foe 
Lady Elisabeth to her idolizing husband. Dis¬ 
appointed suitors envied foe fortunate candidate 
who had succeeded in thawing the icy heart of 
foe proud but lovely lady, and there were not 
wanting those who felt aggrieved to think that 
foe young hew should have gone to a for dislat 
country in search of a bride. 

But outwardly all were smiling cong r a t ula t io ns , 
and foe marriage likely to prove a happy one. 
Alas for that outward, deceptive seeming. A 
very short period served to convince Walter 
Homewood that he bad acted rashly; and Lady 
Elizabeth, with all her strong, proud resolution, 
yet shuddered at the responsibility she bad as¬ 
sumed. To explain this we need only say, Chat 
led away by his fond passion, foe young lover 
had wedded one, who had already bestowed her 
heart on another. Toadied by his earnestness, 
and feeling that he was not influenced by any 
other than foe purest of motives. Lady Elizabeth 
had unfolded foe painful past, acknowledged her 
weakness in still loving one who could never be 
hers, and ended by entreating Walter to with¬ 
draw his suit, and leave her to mourn over her 
disappointed hopes. 

But the knowledge of her blighted affections 
made no change in his love. He argued that ah* 
was still so young, that once his wife, he would 
dare all the world to keep him from winning her 
heart; he pleaded long and earnestly and at last 
succeeded. 


“I will be your wife; in all that pertains to a 
wife’s duties I will be true and faithful, but I 
have no love to give, and I am not capable of 


feigning.” 

With joy unspeakable he kissed foe white hand 
that rested in his own; he dared not embrace 
her. There was no trembling confusion, to em¬ 
bolden him to clasp her to his heart, to whisper 
words of loving fondness, or tender encourage¬ 
ment ; but she was his, his own promised bride, 
and he felt confident that some day she must 


love him. 
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Alas, days and months passed on and no change 
wm visible; always polite and attentive, always 
re s p e c t fu l and anxious to please him, not a fault 
amid be found with the conduct of die young 
mis tr ess of Homewood, and yet the warm-heart¬ 
ed Waiter was miserable and unhappy, and hie 
with scarcely less so. 

He felt keenly the little snooess Ins efforts had 
met with; duty, that cold word, alone dictated 
die conduct ef his idolised wife. He would have 
given worlds to have seen one emotion of jeakrasy, 
of anger even, flash that sweet pale face, to have 
seen one look of love sparkle hi those beautiful 
efts, but the calm smile, the friendly hand clasp 
feat was ever Ids welcome, maddened him, and at 
times he deeply repented having sacrificed both 
to his impatient love. 

■Two yean after their marriage, however, a 
ehaage took place for the better. Walter Home- 
wood ae he gaaed on his beautiful young wife and 
her precious infant felt all his fond devotion re¬ 
newed, and she, in this new found treasure, forgot 
fee love feat had hitherto been die one passion 
of her life. 

Three years passed, bringing sorrow to him 
who once possessed Lady Elizabeth’s heart. 
She shuddered as she heard of the successive 
deaths of his children, and the despair of himself 
and wife, and feat wife was her own sister. 
Captain Meredith was now an object of pity. 
Living unhappily wife her for whom he had sac¬ 
rificed his first love, bereft of his beautiftd chil¬ 
dren, and in delicate health, fee spirits of fee 
ooee gay-hearted young officer were crushed. 

When young Homewood was entering his 
e ighte en t h year, k would have been difficult to 
have found one on whom the shadows of fewer 
sorrows had fellen. Possessed of all feat could 
make his life delightfel; fee darting of hit pa¬ 
rents and a large circle of friends; wife a happy 
disposition, and a mind to appreciate his bless¬ 
ings ; who but would hare foretold a bright ftiture 
for feds favored child of fortune ? And yet it 
needed but a trifling commencement, a few hours’ 
exposure to an autumn storm, followed by fever, 
p ros tr ati on , rapid decline, and fee doting parents 
are childless. 

The shock would probably have been fetal to 
Lady Elizabeth but for the new trouble that 
soon menaced her. The husband to whom she 
feH she had never been a loving wife, sank be¬ 
neath the dveadfhl blow; and in her anxiety to 
atone for the past neglect, fee sorrowing mother 
banished her own selfish feelings and devoted 
hsiself unremittingly to fee care ef her husband. 
Ast Walter Homewood, wife the knowledge 
that his wife at last returned his tore, womid feix 


have dung to life, but ft might not be, and onet - 
more Lady Elizabeth was alone in fee world. 

Three months after the death of her husband, 
she stood at the bedside of her dying sister and 
received from her hands fee sacred charge of her 
fttheriess infest, the last of a large family. The 
child was taken to Homewood on fee death of 
the mother, sad as her own did fee widow bring 
up the little Charles Meredith. 

Beautiftri, self-willed and high-spirited, as he 
grew up be became the darting of bis aunt and 
the pet of the household; but, unlike fee lost 
Walter, bis own selfish ends were always to be 
attained at whatever cost; and wife all her love, 
his fond relative found enough in the conduct of 
the headstrong boy to try her utmost patience. 
Against her wishes he entered the army at a 
very early age; to her great displeasure he had 
refused to form an alliance every way suitable; 
and we have already seen that his marriage was 
secret, and far from showing feat respect to his 
adopted mother, feat was her dne. 

But wife fee knowledge that she was about to 
part with Mm, perhaps forever, was banished all 
remembrance of his ill deeds, and nothing remain¬ 
ed but the recollection of how she had loved him 
in his childhood, and bow dear his parents had 
both been to her. To show every kindness to 
his young wife, was now the engrossing thought, 
and when Charles, with almost womanly so r r ow 
placed the poor heart broken girl in her arms, 
she vowed to be a mother to her, and faithfully 
performed her pledge. 


It was heart-breaking to witness fee sorrow of 
poor Emily Meredith after the dreadful parting 
wife her husband. Hot a murmuring word es¬ 
caped her Ups, not even a tone betrayed impa¬ 
tience ; but the deep sorrow in her blue eyes, the 
gradual fading of fee rose on her cheek, and fee 
wasting of her once rounded arms, betrayed feu 
ravages of grief. -She no longer * looked the 
young,childish creature of a few months previous; 
care had made her old, given thought to her 
countenance, and womanly dignity to her step. 

“ My child, is there aught I can do to render 
you less unhappy ?” asked fee old lady, one 
evening when Emily appeared more than usually 
oppressed with sorrow. 

“nothing, dear aunt; I am surrounded by 
everything my heart could wish for, and but for 
one thing would be fee happiest girl on earth.” 

“But, my child, you must conquer tills injuri¬ 
ous grief. Charles will come home one of 
these days, we will persuade him to give up his 
commission, and you shaft both live hut wife 
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ill*'as long as I live, and at mf death, Home- 
wood is to belong to Charles.” 

■“Dear aunt, your kind intentions mH never 
ba carried out. I feel that I shall no more meet 
Chaiies in this world. I tell it when be first told 
me we must part* and eaeh day bat confirms thf 
impression.” 

Vain were her kind relative's efforts to banish 
these gloomy forebodings from the mind of the 
young wife. It was a settled conviction that she 
should soon die, and arguments were useless to 
combat it. Her health grew gradually more and 
more frail, bat never was invalid more patient and 
gentle. She smiled sweet thanks on old Mat¬ 
thew, who, idolising the girl-wife of his young 
master, was aafeiUng in his attentions. While 
she was able to walk oat, he attended her, and 
when this pleasnte was dented her, he adorned 
the rooms with the sweet flowers she so loved. 

For hoars Emily would sit and listen to her 
aOnt’s stories of bygone happy days of the kind 
husband and fondly loved son. With deep in¬ 
terest she gased on the handsome likeness of tee 
one, and tee sweet, boyish resemblance of tee 
other, or with trembling fingers touched tee 
cherished relics of those long loot ones’ books 
and letters, toys and playthings, and dearer than 
all, those two carefully preserved enris, the one 
black and glossy, the other soft, fair and silken. 
The days passed calmly at Homewood, and aU 
interest in worldly matters appeared to have for¬ 
saken the young wife. 

Not even when the good old lady brought forth 
from their hiding-places (where they had reposed 
so many long years) rich and beautiful muslins, 
cfcstly embroideries, the most exquisite prod ac¬ 
tions of tee loom and fingers, and with tearful 
eyes besought her to accept them, not even then 
was an emotion visible on tee fair but faded 
countenance of the broken-hearted girl. 

But why prolong a painful story ? Six months 
after her arrival at Homewood, Emily Meredith 
breathed her’last, and tee piteous Wailings of an 
infont resounded through walls tong unused to 
such sounds. 

“ To you I bequeath her,” the young mother 
said, a few moments before her death. “ Keep 
her, dear aunt, until her father eomes to claim 
her; in you she will find a better mother than I 
could have been to her." 

And tee eld lady, with distressing emotion, 
clasped to her heart tee infont grandchild ofihfaxt 
who had been her first love, and promised to de¬ 
vote the remainder of her life to the helpless httie 
being. They laid the mother in the grave, and 
with bitter sorrow wrote the sad history to the 
■kilnt husband and fofosr. 


“ Me re dith, for Heaven^ sake, strive to con¬ 
quer this grief, or it will kill yon. It is now 
nearly a week since that fetal letter came and is 
that time you have never rested or taken food. 
A reasonable sorrow I could respect, bat tins is 
sinfrd despair. Think of your child, tee precious 
legacy of your lost wife, for tee sake of it, do nob 
throw away your life.” 

So spoke Colonel Carter, a feithfol friend and 
adviser, but his words were lost on the listener. 

“ My Emily, my wife 1” was the despairing 
cry that night and day feU from the lips of the 
stricken man. 

“ Will you go home 1 Shrill use my influence 
to get you leave of absence, Meredith ?” 

The kind-hearted colonel was deeply t o ad i ed 
at the utter and hopeless despair of the once 
brave and gallant young officer. 

“ Home 1 no, there is no home forme. Tfafink 
you that I wish to drive myself to distraction by 
again visiting the sernes of my more than earthly 
bliss! No, never will I return to the land that is 
one vast grave to me, the tomb of all my hopes 
and joys.” 

“ But your child!” 

The colonel’s voice trembled, he himself had 
buried an only and darting child. 

“ I shall never behold her; it would be misery 
more than I coaid endare.” 

And Charles Meredith kept his word, and 
yean passed on, and time and sorrow s t ro we d 
gray hairs thickly on his head, and still he was a 
wanderer in foreign lands, and his young daugh¬ 
ter was growing up to womanhood almost in ig¬ 
norance of his existence. 

A great change had taken place in the onto 
energetic and strong-minded lady of Homewood. 
The onoe erect and stately figure was bowed and 
bent, the dear judgment had become weakened 
and clouded, and in addition, blindness was 
threatening the frail and fast foiling old lady. 

The infont bequeathed to her care had now be¬ 
come tee protector, the comforter, the blearing ef 
her okl age. Sight to the darkened eyea^and 
strength to the frail limbs, was the beautiful 
Elisabeth Meredith, and well did she repay tee 
care bestowed on her infont years, by unremit¬ 
ting attention to the friend of her childhood. 

Old Matthew, like his mistress, was test has¬ 
tening to tee grave, and many an anxious thought 
it cost the faithful servant, to know what would 
become of his beloved young lady when left un¬ 
protected and alone, as was evident most be the 
case in a few years. 

At the time we introduce her to the reader, 
Elizabeth Meredith was in her sixteenth year, 
an exoeadingly lovely girl partaking of the beauty 
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of both parents. But the chief charm rat her 
sweet disposition, her nothing patience and de¬ 
motion to her aged benefactress, and her total 
forgetfulness of sel£ Young at she wus, the 
heiress of Homewood was already the object of 
attention to more than one interested snitor, and 
in this was the foundation of old Matthewta 
anxiety. 

“ It is not for yourself they would win yon, 
Miss Elizabeth/’ would the old man say, when 
alarmed at the visits of the sons of their neigh¬ 
bors. “ They don't know how to value you, my 
dear young lady; it is the hope of gaining your 
fortune that brings them here, and yon mast al¬ 
ways bear that in mind when they come love- 
making.'’ 

“ Don’t be alarmed for me, Matthew; I shall 
never marry, but live here all ray life at dear old 
Homewood, and spend my time doing good, and 
making others happy, aa aunt has always done.” 

And the old man would murmur a blessing on 
her, mid go away feeling satisfied that for the 
present, at least, his dear young mistress was 
heart free. 

But circnmstanoes over which he had no con¬ 
trol, at last brought the danger he had dreaded 
to their very doors, and even old Matthew was 
powerless to change the current of events. A 
stranger, young and handsome, was thrown from 
his carriage at the very gates of Homewood, and 
as he was dangerously injured and the village 
offered no accommodation for one of his rank 
and station, common humanity demanded that 
he should be taken to the mansion. 

It was several weeks before Sir Henry C- 

(for that was the stranger’s name) was allowed 
to leave his room; bnt when reason resumed her 
sway, and the delirium of fever departed, there 
came a faint remembrance of an angel fece bend¬ 
ing over his couch, the recollection of a cool 
hand on his brow, and the flitting of a figure 
through his room, very different in appearance 
to the attendants that now surrounded him, the 
venerable Matthew, an aged nurse and a grove- 
looking bnt skilful physician. Day after day he 
silently pondered on this strange apparition, un¬ 
willing to ask an explanation, and at times al¬ 
most convinced that the visitant was merely con¬ 
jured np by his disordered imagination. 

However, his doubts on this point were one 
day set at rest forever on beholding the same 
face and form in the garden below his window^ 
and now he was convinced that it was an inhabi¬ 
tant of earth. * 

Elizabeth Meredith was attending her aunt in 
her morning walk, and all unconscious that her 
words were listened to, she strove to impart some 


of her ora cheerfkluess to her desponding rei*> 
tkm, speaking hopefaUy of all the bid lady's 
troubles, and tenderly supporting her feeble 
steps. That hour decided the fete of the young 
baronet. 

Alone in the world, as far as near relariene 

were ooncerned, Sir Henry C-had hitherto 

given bnt little thought to the aristocratic beau¬ 
ties that adorned the circle he frequented in the 
metropolis, and women had been among the 
least of his pleasures or cares. 

How, however, the ease was altered. He daily 
made his appearance in the parlor, supported by 
the friendly arm of old Matthew and his own ser¬ 
vant (who had been summoned to attend him), 
and there, in the quiet and repose necessary to 
his still precarious condition, he learned to love 
as he bad never dreamed of loving. 

For hours he would listen while Elizabeth 
read to her aunt, or played and sang the songs 
loved best by the old lady, or in pleasant conver¬ 
sation beguile his aged hostess into remembrances 
of the past until her present troubles were for¬ 
gotten. She aeon became strongly attached to 
the agreeable young stranger, and evinced great 
dislike to his departure; and even Matthew, 
careful, suspicious Matthew, was so won over by 
the young man’s patient submission to suffering, 
and thankful appreciation of kindness, that with¬ 
out a fear be allowed him to sit beside his young 
mistress, to receive numberless little attentions 
from her kind hands, and when at last the time 
came for hie departure, it was through Matthew’s 
contrivance that he obtained an interview alone 
with the beautiful girl. 

But poor Matthew’s plans suffered defeat, and 
he would not have rejoieed in his young lady’s 
prospects, could he have heard the parting con¬ 
versation between the lovers. We will not re^ 
peat it all; the conclusion will explain the state 
of affairs sufficiently. 

“And so I am to go away without one hope. 
Miss Meredith ? You will not even allow me to 
look forward to a ffcture meeting.” 

The young man spoke sadly, and-his compan¬ 
ion was evidently touched by his sorrow. 

“I will not say never; but while my aunt 
lives, my love and duty are hers. I am very 
young yet, and my father may return, my dear 
father, whom I have never seen. I will never 
premise to marry until I am obliged to give up 
the hope of his return.” 

“But, dean lady, your father could not find 
aught to object to in the offer I now made you, 
provided your own heart consents. I fear there 
is the real objection. Your aunt already is par¬ 
tial to me; could I not persuade you to let me 
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share the sacred charge 70a bare undertaken! 
Or is it as I sometimes fear, that another will di- 
ride that labor of lore with you V ' 

" None, none other can ever share it with me." 

“ Then let mine be the holy task, dear one/ 
was the whispered reply, as trembling and 
ashamed the gentle girl was drawn close to her 
lover’s heart 

There was silence for one instant, both feeling 
too deeply for words, and then Elizabeth Mere¬ 
dith disengaged herself from the clasping arm, 
and with a pale bat decided countenance stood 
before her lover. 

" Ton know my secret now, Henry, the secret 
that within the last few weeks has changed me 
from a thoughtless girl, into a sad-hearted woman, 
but think not that you can change my resolution. 
I have vowed to devote myself to her who pro¬ 
tected my infant years. None can share the 
duty, you least of all," and the girl’s voice trem¬ 
bled, but recovering herself she continued. 
"While Aunt Homewood lives, my lore and 
care are hers, and at her death I shall leave my 
home and never return until I find my father, 
provided he does not return in the meantime." 

Two years had passed since Elizabeth Mere¬ 
dith parted from her lover, two long years, and 
not one word had she heard of or from him in 
that time. Many and severe trials had she en¬ 
countered in that time, and now she was called 
to see her beloved relative die, and none were 
near to cheer the heart of the lonely and sadden¬ 
ed girl. 

Friends and strangers were there, but their 
wolds we$e the common forms of consolation, 
and the girl wept bitterly at her lonely condition, 
without one relative to share her grief, one lov- 
jpg heart on which to repose her sorrow. 

It was the day of the faneral, the day on which 
the aged mistress of Homewood was to take her 
place beside the silent tenants of the family 
vault. 

In a darkened room, her face buried in her 
hands, weeping bitterly, and striving in vain to 
shut out the sound of the tolling bell, sat Eliza¬ 
beth Meredith, feeling desolate and forsaken, not 
daring to think of the future, looking with hope¬ 
less regret on the past. 

Many strange footsteps are passing through 
the old mansion, and with hushed movements 
the servants are removing the tokens of recent 
death. The young girl pays little heed to those 
who intrude on her grief, nor does she raise her 
head to see two strangers who cross the apart¬ 
ment and stand before her with looks of love and 
sorrow blended in their countenances. 


"Elizabeth!" 

Wildly she dashes the tears from her face, 
and springing to her feet stands for a moment 
motionless with astonishment, then with a cry of 
joy she sinks into the arms extended to receive 
her, and once more is clasped to her lover's 
heart. 

44 My Elizabeth, my precious child, look up. 
Have you no love to bestow on your father, or 
does this stranger claim it all?" 

“ My father!" How passionately the word is 
pronounced. "Now indeed are all my griefs 
ended. My father come at last, my Henry true. 
O, how wicked was I to despair of ever being 
happy again." 

Captain Meredith had returned to his native 
land through die persuasions of the lover of his 
daughter, and bitterly did he now repent having 
for so many long years deprived himself of her 
affection and society. He spent the remainder 
of his Ufo with her and her husband, and in wit¬ 
nessing their happiness, he forgot to moan over his 
own early griefs. 


A ROYAL LADY. 

Our readers will be interested in the following 
description of the English Princess Royal, Vic¬ 
toria’s eldest daughter, from the pen of a corn s- 
pondent of an Aberdeen Journal: " With the 
remembrance, as if it had been yesterday, of the 
boom of the guns which announced her birth, I 
was scarcely prepared to find her a fine grown 
woman, taller by a couple of inches than her 
mother, and carrying herself with the ease and 
grace of womanhood. It is no stretch of loyalty 
or courtesy to call the Princess Royal pretty— 
she is perfectly lovely. The regularity of ner 
features is perfect Her eyes are large and full 
of intelligence, imparting to her face that sort of 
merry aspect which indicates good humor. The 
nose ana mouth are delicately and exquisitely 
formed, the latter giving effect of great sweet* 
ness. The princess is more tike her father than 
her mother. She is like the queen in nothing 
but the nose. In all other respects she is a fit 
male image of her father. I should add, as in¬ 
teresting to your lady readers, that she wean her 
hair slightly off her forehead; not poshed back 
in the Eugenie fashion, but brushed latitudinally 
from the temples, and raised at the sides above 
the ear in bandeaus (really, the ladies must ex¬ 
cuse me if I am talking nonsense, for I have not 
given that hostage to fortune which would en¬ 
able me to speak ex cathedra). Well, at any 
rate, the princess is fair enough and lovely enough 
to be the heroine of a fairy tale, and the Prince 
Frederic should consider himself a lucky follow. 
^-Portfolio. 


When I pronounce that sensibility is the char¬ 
acteristic of goodness of heart with mediocrity 
of talent, I make an effort of which few men are 
pcaable. For if ever nature created a heart of 
sensibility, you know well that it is mine. 
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“ Moran*, why did yon not lei me accept 
Mis. Swift's invitation to attend Eleanor's party 
to-day V* said Lillie Tremont, a girl of twelve, 
to her mother. 

“Because, my dear, I never allow ray children 
to associate with low people, like the Swifts." 

“Why, raa, I think Eleanor is a very sweet 
girl; and everybody says they are nice people." 

“ Of course; but then yon know they're poor , 
and yon, my daaghter, are old enoagh to know 
that if yon com me nce going in snch company, 
yon can keep no other." 

Lillie made no reply, but playing with the end 
of her belt-ribbon, gaeed steadily on the carpet. 
At this moment two ladies entered the room— 
they had come to make a fashionable call upon 
the mother. One of them, the widow of a late 
hanker, was of coarse attired in the nsual mourn¬ 
ing garb, for her husband had been dead scarce 
four months; while the other—who, by the way, 
was the widow's sister, Mrs. Norton, and who 
had been married bnt a few weeks, showed by 
the richness and gaiety of her dress that she be¬ 
longed to the ton of Philadelphia. 

. The usual ceremony of meeting being over, 
the ladies seated themselves, and the three com¬ 
menced a conversation after the asnal manner of 
gossiping visitors, finally winding off by express¬ 
ing’it as their candid opinion that a respectable 
merchant, Amos Dean, was about to fail. 

“ O, what a pity it would be I" said the rich 
widow. “Why, only just think of Laura, she’s 
always been taken so much notice of In society." 
They all three sighed deeply, and the widow 
continued: “Bnt still it's no more than I ex¬ 
pected—pride most have its tell, yon know." 

“ Certainly," replied die sister; “but I hope 
they wont be as impudent as the Swifts are. 
Why really, Mrs. Tremont, don't yon think 
Mm. Swift sent an invitation over to raster's for 
Julia to attend her little gill's party 1 " 

“Did she go 1 " exclaimed Lillie. 

“ Of comae not, my dear," rather angrily re¬ 
plied her mother. 

“ Why, here's our dear Hide Lillie," exclaim¬ 
ed Mrs. Norton; and she drew the child to her 
side. “ How charming she looks in this embroi¬ 
dered muslin—shell make a hly Indeed In sol¬ 
ely when she becomes a Iktte older." 

The cMld blushed, and immediately left the 
raom. 

, “ She'll make a perfect fairy in the ballroom; 
but pray, my dear Mrs. Tremont, I thorigfrt yo* 
21 
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were going to send herto Mrs. Allen's boarding* 
school," said the widow. 

“ She will go within a fortnight," replied Mrs* 
Tremont; “ that is, if her tether does not oppose 
me too strongly." 

“What! does your husband oppose yon in ed¬ 
ucating your children ?" exclaimed Mrs. Norton, 
with an air of great emprise. 

“ Why you know, my dear, men always have 
a great deal to say about fashionable boarding* 
schools." 

The two visitors laughed right out at this, and 
the widow remarked “ that her husband used to 
leave the managing of such business to herself, 
and that had he interfered it would have made 
no difference." 

Mrs. Tremont sighed deeply as she replied; 

“Ah! Frank is so set you cannot tom him an 
inch." 

“Bnt he can't find mnch fault, for he knows 
yon brought a large sum of money from your te¬ 
ther-enough, indeed, to educate yoor children 
to your own liking," said Mrs. Norton. 

“ I've given him to understand that," replied 
Mrs. T.; “ but really, yon don't know what a 
trial he is to me. He has already sent Agnes 
into the country to stay a year with his sister, 
and threatens to send Lillie unless I give up the 
idea of training her my own way." 

At length these most sympathizing friends took 
their leave, and Mrs. Tremont was again toft 
alone to ponder over the best meftiod of over¬ 
coming her husband's objections concerning Lil¬ 
lie's education. As for Agnes, she never dbed 
for her, bnt she loved Lillie as well as a worldly 
mother can love. 

Now Mr. Tremont was by no means a domes¬ 
tic tyrant He was a man of a kind heart, and 
was, fortunately, possessed of good common- 
sense. He married his wife when they were 
both very young—more at the suggestion of his 
parents than of his own affections. He did not 
understand human nature then so well as he does 
at present—now he sees the error of false train¬ 
ing, and to anxious to give hto children an educa¬ 
tion, suchan one as may fit their immortal minds 
for something better than breaking hearts, buying 
ribbons, and dying at last with no other mourn¬ 
ers than themantua-makerand milliner. He has 
long seen that his youngest child, Agnes—now 
but nine yeare old, had no share of her mother's 
love, and for this reason ha had sent her to the 
country to stay with hto sister, Mrs. Bally; ho 
knew she would be well cared for there, both as 
respects physical and moral culture, while she 
would not be missed at home. 

But Lillie was stQl a bone of co ntent io n be- 
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tween them. Her mother, however, had made 
up her mind that she should be sent to the board¬ 
ing-school ; so it was useless to say more, as Mr. 
Trecnont especially disliked being reminded of the 
hundred thousand dollars his wife had brought 
him at their marriage. 

It is unnecessary to our present purpose to re¬ 
cord the events which followed, in the next five 
years; only we will inform onr readers that Miss 
Lillie was sent off to Miss Alton's school the 
next week, there to be instructed in the refined 
arts—the hollow heartlessness of fashionable life. 

It was one of those lovely days which Indian 
summer alone can bring; a holy calmness—a 
Sabbath-like stillness—rested on the face of na¬ 
ture. It was about the middle of the afternoon 
that a gentleman and lady might have been seen 
sauntering down a lane, situated not far from 
-Boarding School. It was indeed a beauti¬ 
ful place, and weft-selected for a walk. The two 
wandered on, occasionally stopping to gather 
“some things of beauty " which lay strewed in 
their pathway, until they came to an arbor, 
formed by the grape vines twining themselves 
into the limbs of two tall maples, and again foil-' 
mg gracefully to the ground. 

“ Here is a seat for us,” said the gentleman; 
and the two seated themselves. Her waist was 
encircled by his arm, and her head reclined gent¬ 
ly upon his breast. 

“O Edgar, how lonely this place will look 
when you are gone. I shall never want to see it 
again.” 

%Jut, Lillie, a year will soon pass by, and 
then 1 shall return to make you happy, and my 
own heart blessed.” 

“ A year 1—it seems like an age,” replied the 
fair girL 

Hie young man imprinted a kiss upon her fair 
brow, and continued: 

“ Yon are now seventeen; in six months more 
you will leave school.” % 

“ Yes; but why should we speak of that now ?” 

“ Lillie, ere twelve months have passed by, you 
will be introduced into the gaieties of society, 
and—'" 

‘‘And what?” 

“ You may forget me Men.” 

“Forget you? 0, Edgar, how can you be so 
cruel!” 

“ I would not accuse thee, darling; but stall, 
we do not always know our own hearts.” 

“ Edgar, if you think I am false-hearted, tell 
me so at once, and do not trifle with me.” 

“ Lillie, I mean not so; hut bear with me one 
moment. I have seen much of the world, and 
have studied nature since my childhood, and I 


have never seen the man yet who knew his own 
heart” 

“Ah 1 but Edgar, you know woman’s heart is 
always true.” And She laughed merrily. 

He smiled as he replied: “L doubt not, Lil¬ 
lie, that you love me as I love you. I take your 
word and consider you mine; nor need font 
promise debar yon from society. Go. Mhigfe 
with the gayest, and as yon are true to nature, 
yon will be f&ithfal to me.” 

They now talked of foe past, foe p res e nt, mad 
foe future, until the swift wing of time brought 
foe hour of parting. They were to meet no 
more, until twelve long months had passed away. 
The yotmg man was to trust Ins life upon foe 
angry wave, while foe maiden was to place bar 
spirit's fete upon foe sea of fashionable society. 
Which was in the most danger time will show. 
Thus parted Edgar Doiance and Lillie Tremout, 
one year before foe scene which we shall neat 
describe. 

Miss Tremont is just eighteen- This is her 
birthday night/ and the elegant rooms of bar 
father's mansion are brOBantly lighted up; tor 
of coarse her birthday party must be a splendid 
one; to-night foe is to “come out” into tie 
fashionable society of Philadelphia. “Gay,hsad- 
some, accomplished, rich, she will make a 
tion among foe elite of our city to-night,” Mrs. 
Tremont exclaimed to her husband, as the flush 
ing belle passed into foe next room. Mr. Tit 
moot shook his head, but made no reply. 

“ O, Frank, it's always just so—yon never 
took any notice of Lillie yet, at toast as you 
ought to, though most fathers would be proad of 
her.” He still made no answer, but rising, took 
his hat and toft foe house. 

“ Just like you,” muttered the wife, as her hus¬ 
band dosed foe door after him, and she rose to 
re-arrange her toilet and prepare for the rece p t i on. 

Hours flew by, and music and mirth reigned 
through foe stately hall. The brilliancy and 
beauty of the new belle brought many admirers 
to her foot; but as she had been taught that tor 
chief glory consisted in the number of ooctqnetts 
she made, of course she acted accordingly; and 
when the hour for breaking up had arrived, not 
one of her many admirers could exactly say to 
hoped. No—she understood her business too 
well for that. 


A few mornings a ft er wards , a new member 
o g te re d foe Tremont family. This was none 
other than the daughter of Henry Craig, the 
only brother of Mrs. Tremont. Mr. Craig had 
failed, with many others of his time; in addition 
to this misfortune, his wife had recently died, 
leaving him with two children—Harry and Jfin- 
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ide. He ins a very enterprising man, and one 
who would not easily giro up to circumstances 
He had therefore concluded to go, in company 
with his son, who was now nineteen years of 
age, to some distant place, there to accumulate a 
competency, at least, for his family. But a new 
difficulty now arose—what should be done with 
Minnie ? She was now bat fifteen, and was one 
of those sensitive, loving creatures, most unfit to 
go forth to fight the battle of Hfo among stran¬ 
gers. Hie had finally concluded to place her un¬ 
der the care of his sister, Mrs. Tremont; and 
this morning, kissing her fair brow, he bade her 
good-by. 

Minnie’s heart was just ready to break, as her 
father and mother turned to leave her; but she 
succeeded in keeping back the tears which fain 
would have asked the sympathy of the world. 
She immediately retired to a room, where die 
might dwell upon her sorrows alone. The hoar 
of dinner had well nigh arrived ere she oonld 
summon strength enough to descend to the pres¬ 
ence of the family. It is true she had heretofore 
been treated kindly by her aunt and cousin, yet 
she felt an instinctive dread in seeing them now. 
But at length she brushed buck her ringlets and 
descended to tho parlor. Dinner was ready, and 
she was about to follow her aunt from the room, 
when that lady tamed and said: 

“Miss Craig, you mfey place my daughter’s 
room in order while we are at dinner.” 

She left the room; and Minnie was petrified 
with astonishment. “ What have I done that 
Annt Maria should treat me thus V* And the 
poor child bowed her head upon her hands. 

At last, dinner being over, the ladies returned 
to the parlor; they were much surprised to find 
“Miss Craig” had failed to do her duty. ' And 
Minnie received a sharp reprimand from her aunt. 
The timid girl could not say a word in defence 
of herself, so Mrs. Tremont rang the bell, and a 
domestic immediately entered. 

“ Here, Betsy,” said she, “ take this girt to the 
kitchen; teach her her duty there, as she seems 
unwilling to perform lighter tasks.” 

8 he followed the girl into the kitchen, where 
she was hereafter to be confined. She was to be 
instructed in many things, and especially was she 
charged never to call Mrs. Tremont “ annt,” for 
now that she would be obliged to labor for a liv¬ 
ing, of course it would not do to claim so. noble 
and high a family for relations. It is unnecessa¬ 
ry, as well as perfectly impossible, to describe 
tho feelings of this poor motherless one when she 
realised her situation. Her heart was broken— 
no wonder. She was seised with a brain fever, 
and long, long did she lay on that tick bed, to 
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moan and sig^i, enduring all her agony without 
one ward of hope, one sympathizing friend to 
stand by her. 

But wo cannot endure to dwell longer upon 
this part of the picture. Let us draw a veil over 
it, and seat ourselves again in the large drawing¬ 
room; let us leave this miserable little attic 
for the elegantly-famished parlor, and see what 
is going on there. Only another party; and see! 
there sits Lillie, the fairest of the fair, the bril¬ 
liant belle of the company. Tho costly silks and 
jewels that adorn her person can scarce add a 
charm to her natural beauty of form and feature. 
She is seated at the piano; every eye rests upon 
her, and even her father seems pleased. An ele¬ 
gantly dressed gentleman is by bar side* thumbing 
the piano and .tuning the leaves of her nuuric- 
book with all the ease and grace .for which his 
nation is famed. They call him tho Count de 
Caime. The mother is now in her full glory; 
she sees her idolized Lillie—where?—surrounded 
by flattery (i. e. danger); she sees her worshipped 
by the gentlemen, envied by the ladies. 'What 
could better please hear? This same French 
count is one of the greatest exquisites of the 
time, and reputed to be immensely rich! He is 
also said to have travelled much, pnd was about 
to return to bis native land,'when by^chauce he 
met with Miss Tremont. He is now detained 
simply by the love he bears the beautiful girl; 
surely, what could better gratify a mother’s van¬ 
ity—that is, such a mother as the one before us-! 

But there is another individual present whom 
we shall notice particularly, as he is sometfaet 
concerned with our picture. It is Captain Dor¬ 
mice. Tall and well-proportioned, possessed of 
all that ease of manners which constitute a gen¬ 
tleman, added to which is that noble dignity of 
carriage and expression which marks an Ameri¬ 
can. Indeed, we think him far superior in every 
respect, if we judge by appearance, to the French¬ 
man. He has naught of that txquitUe politeness, 
or, rather, agreeable deception, about him; bat 
there is an air of candor, of open-heartedness, 
that cannot fail to attract friends. While he is 
converting with Mr. Tremont, his eyes rest upon 
Lillie, and the roader may imagine that he, if not 
the, is thinking upon old times. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Tremont, the morning 
after the party, “ did you notice the gentieman 
who was conversing with yourfather last night V* 

“ Why, he was introduced to me of course. I 
believe he is one of pa’s old friends.” 

“ Tea; but your attention was so taken up 
with the count, you scarce noticed him.” 

"Are you acquainted with hit famfly?" 
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“No; bat year fethar b; and it mnetbevery 
wpMtible. He came with Us cotsU—Ae 
Fletchers,—and you know they are idoltaed.” 

“I do not like the name nmeh,” said Lfllie, 
and her voice slightly trembled. 

“ Why not, my dear? What is these about 
the name of Dorance that should dis p l ea se you?” 

44 O nothing, particalarly, only— 1 ' 

“ Only what ?” And the mother gave an in¬ 
quiring glance at her daughter. 

“I once had a lover by that name!” 

“A lover ones/ When? You've been hi so¬ 
ciety but a few weeks, and—” 

“O, it was sometime ago; when I was at 
schooL” 

“ Oho! I understand yea now. Practising a 
little flirtation, I suppose; bat pray, why should 
that make it unpleasant?” 

Lillie hesitated a moment, and then proceeded 
to tell her mother all that bed passed between 
hinelf and Edgar Doraaoe at the boarding- 
school.. When she had got through, her mother 
smiled at her earnestness, and said: 

“ Sorely now, Lillie, yon don’t feel conscience* 
stricken for such a slight afiair 1 Why, yon must 
thinfe no more of breaking a heart than of plac¬ 
ing a curl, if you would be a lueoeseftd belle.” 

“Of course not, mama; but then I hope he’ll 
never come here again.” 

“ What if he does; yon can make the ooamt 
doubly secure by rejecting one old lover for his 
sake.” 

Lillie turned to her piano, and commenced 
pfcying a lively air; yet any one could see that 
all was not right within. 

“ Upon my life 1” suddenly exclaimed Mm. 
Tremont, “these comes Lois and—yes, it is Abi¬ 
gail. What conld have sent them hsre jam at 
this time?” 

Lillie looked from the window and saw that a 
carriage had really drawn up to the door, and 
that two ladies were getting oat. 

It was not long before Aunt Lois and Cousin 
Abigail, as we shall h e r eafter call thms, were 
ushered into the prese nc e of the dignified ladies 
of Tremont mansion. Aunt Lois was the wife 
of Mr. Tremont’s only brother, aad resided in 
Fairfield county, Connecticut. The fondly was 
regarded with that kind of abhorrence by the 
city relations which fesbionables fed toward 
country cousins, etc. Nevertheless, Aunt Lois 
would visit her dear brother wed meter as often as 
once a year to inquire after their health. 

Will the reader be surprised to hear that this 
lady was just one of the kind of women who 
took more pride la cultivating the merits of their 
children, and more pains in boding diem gently 


into the peths of wisdom and vhrtaa, than in ail 
the vainglorious beau-catching and hoart-brak- 
ing in the world; and yet she was a woman of 
taste. If yon should go to old Fairfield new, 
and search the county through, you'd barfly 
find a house mote elegantly tarnished, a ymd 
more tastefully arranged, or a library filled wife 
better books, than the one owned by Gmp 
Tremont, Esq.; for an air of tasteftd eleg a nc i 
rests on every thing which has been arranged by 
Aunt Lois. Yet fids very lady was mri brt ua a n 
enough to love tan. 

She never tafled to put on fee appearance of t 
counterfeit Yankee matron when she visited her 
dear brother and si st er at Philadelphia; and my 
one who might see her here as a stranger woaM 
have thought she had acquired her substantial 
healthy proportions by the means of “pumpkin 
pies aad gingerbread.” Abigail was like her 
mother in disposition, and like her, a perfect 
lady in appearance—unless she choee to be 
something else. She was now about twenty-one, 
and very good looking. On the present oeea- 
sion, she was dres se d moderately and plainly in 
a dark ging ha m, while her mother wore a pbfii 
black silk. This was, perhaps, going too fer; j 
but Aunt Lois’s motto always was, “my true ! 
friends—those who love mo—will not care fer 
my clothes.” 

“I never brought'Abby down to the city bet 
once afore, and perhaps rite’ll want some train¬ 
ing, so at to know how to conduct afore the city 
folks,” said Aunt Lois, a short time after they 
had arrived. 

This wm answered by a cold nod and a whis¬ 
pered “yes” from Mrs. Tremont, and the coun¬ 
try sister continued: 

“Here’s little Lillie, she can go round with 
her; yon needn’t be afeered to trust ’em out, for 
I’ll warrant ye, Abby can take care of her, wttc 
she—” 


Here Mrs. T. indignantly interrupted her by 
exclaiming, “ My daughter will have plenty of 
attendants if she wishes to walk.” 


“ I dare say she can; but then you’d no need 
to trouble her pa about it, as long as she’s ac¬ 
quainted with the city, and Abby wants to am 
it; shell take care on ’er.” 

Mrs. Tremont conld endure no more; so ring 
tag a bell, she ordered a servant to show theta- 
dies to their room. 

If Mrs. Tremont was just ready to burst wish 
cage, the ladies were quite as near it with laugh¬ 
ter; aad fit was only with the greatest e xerti on 
that Abigail oould refrain from “giggling” as 
the parior door closed after them. Whan they 
had reached their roam, she axel staled : 
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w 0 what a Tam woman Ann! Maria i*. I 
think she is even more so than Lillie.” 

“I want you to do your best, Abigail, to keep 
ep appearances; for I'm determined to teach 
Asm a lesson. Your node Prank has suffered 
enough for their foolishness.” 

Abigail smiled; and had the reader seen the 
twinkle of delight in her blue eye, they would 
feel that Mrs. Tremont and Iillie had not seen 
an end to their trouble yet. 

"Hark! what is that?" said Aunt Lois, and 
she placed her ear to the keyhole of a door lead¬ 
ing from her room. 

" Sorely, it is some one in distress,” replied 
Abigail. 

Aunt Lois tried the door, and found it unfast¬ 
ened. She opened it without hesitation, and 
both the ladies entered the room. There they 
found a bed—if bed it might he called—on which 
lay a poor young girl, tortured with pain and 
wild with delirium. They approached the spot, 
and Aunt Lois pressed Iter hand upon the brow 
of the invalid. The girl immediately opened 
hwr eyes and exclaimed: 

"O mother, mother! I knew you would come! 
where is father?” 

Tears came to the eyes of A big ail , but her 
mother motioned h$r to stand back. She then 
e nd e a v ored to quiet the poor sick one by kind 
words and by various kind acts, which a true¬ 
hearted woman knows bow to use for the benefit 
of the sufferer. At length the poor girl fell 
asleep, when Aunt Lois, leaving Abigail to 
watch by the bedside, really found her way into 
the kitchen, where she procured some cold water 
and various other articles for the use of her pa¬ 
tient. She said nothing to the domestics con¬ 
cerning what she had seen; but determined to 
inquire of her brother on the first opportunity. 
This she accordingly did, and was of coarse sur¬ 
prised to learn that it was Minnie Craig, Mrs. 
Teemont's niece. She thought she had seen her 
before, as she really had, but now the poor child, 
was so emaciated, she scarcely resembled the 
folly little Minnie of a year ago. 

Every day, after this, Aunt Lois and Abigail 
would sit by the sick bed; and when the ladies 
in the parlor found it out, they merely said: 

“ WeU, I’m glad of it. Perhaps it will keep 
thorn out of sight of our visitors.” 

" I declare, Miss Tremont, you look more be¬ 
witching than ever in that splendid head-dress.” 

This was the salutation of Captain Dorance, 
on he entered the parlor where sat Lillie and her 
■ a nth er. The ladies had learned by way of Mr. 
Tmmoat that this same Captain Dorance be* 


| longed to one of the wealthiest and most influen¬ 
tial fomaliaa of South Carolina; and is it to be 
wondered at that a few days should serve to maku 
him one of their most intimate friends ? The 
mother had even hinted to her daughter that it 
would be well to set him down on the list of lov¬ 
ers who might worship at her shrine. 

“ Why really, captain, you flatter me/' replied 
Lillie. 

" Hot at all, Mias Tremont; but will you al¬ 
low me the pleasure of seeing your cousin from 
Connecticut ? I would like an introduction?” 

“ My cousin ?” And Lillie tuned pole. 

" What cousin ?” stammered out the mother. 

“ Why, you friends from Connecticut.” 

" Really, sir, I don't understand you,” waa 
again replied. 

“ Excuse me, ladies, if I am mistaken; but I 
understood Mr. Tremont that his brother's wife 
and daughter were here.” 

Mrs. Tremont was about to repjy, when in 
came Miss Abigail, who exclaimed: 

"Pray, Aunt Maria,, who is inquiring for 
mother and me ?” 

What was to be done now ? Nothing short of 
an introduction would do, and Abigail seated 
herself by her aunt's side as composedly as if 
she had been at home; she talked freely with the 
captain, and was even vulgarly familiar. Her 
aunt and cousin sat biting their lips, and the lat¬ 
ter, scarcely saying a word, went and seated her-* 
self at the other end of the room. Upon seeing 
this, Abigail immediately exclaimed: • 

" Why, cousin Lillie, I didn't know that you 
were so bashful!” Then rising, she went up to 
the captain and whispered loud enough to be, 
heard all over the room, "You mustn't think 
nothin' of it, capting; she's young, you know— 
only eighteen.” And then, without the least 
ceremony, she left the room> and running to the 
bottom of the stairs, called out loud enough to 
be heard into the parlor, " Mother, mother, come 
down here quick; there's a gentleman here aa 
wants to see yon.” Then running hack, she 
seated herself by her cousin's side. In a few 
moments Aunt Lois made her appearance. No 
sooner had she entered the room than Abigail 
jumped up, exclaiming; 

" Mother, this is Captain Dorance, one of th* 
smartest men I ever see; and I guess he's come 
to see Cousin Lillie.” , 

Aunt Lois grasped him by the hand with 
"happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. Cap- 
ting Dorance, and if you git our little Lillie here 
you must come out and see the old place in Con¬ 
necticut. I dare say she’d reckon of co ming, 
only her pa's so busy he can't fetch her.” 
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“ Thank yon, madam, I hope I may hare the 
pleasure of doing so ; but really, it may not be 
so easy a matter to captivate your niece.” 

“ O, as to cultivating her, she’s got a party 
good education now, I guess—as far as book- 
lamin’s consented,—and as to making pies and 
cakes, why my Abby here can lam her that in 
no time.” And Aunt Lois stepped across the 
floor to Lillie’s chair, saying, “ Come, dear, dew 
play the cap ting a tone on the piaany; yon do 
play so beautiful. Come, that’s a duck I” 

Lillie was about leaving the room, when her 
mother called to her. “ Yes, my dear, give us a 
few tunes.” Mrs. Tremont doubtless thought 
the music would be better than the voices of her 
relations; but the young lady thought it best to 
leave, so she paid no attention to her mother. 

“Here, come back here, Lillie, child, you 
shouldn't disobey your mother so,” exclaimed 
Aunt Lois; but Lillie went on to bfer room, 
where she locked herself up to ay over her 
mortifications. 

“ We’ve got an old piasnny at home, one that 
George’s sister left there, and Abby used to play 
some on that. Abby, go and try it” 

The obedient daughter immediately seated 
herself at the instrument The captain followed 
her, and was about to select a tune from the mu¬ 
sic book, when she suddenly cried, “ Why, I de¬ 
clare, if yon aint got a singin’ book there; but 
I never play meetin’ tunes.” And she grabbed 
the sheets from his hand, throwing them across 
the room into her aunt’s lap. 

“Mother, what shall I play?” 

“ Can't yon play *Anld Lang Syne ’ the best t* 
replied the mother. 

And Abby went to work. She thumbed away, 
getting the right notes about half the time, till 
she finally came to a foil stop, exclaiming, “ O 
dear, I’d rather do a week’s washing any time Y* 
And throwing herself back, fell against the centre- 
table with such force as to throw a Chinese flow¬ 
er vase on to the floor, breaking it into pieces. 

“ O, O, O!” she screamed. 

The captain immediately helped her up, asking 
if she were hart. 

“ O no; but it seared me so K’ And looking 
disdainfully at the piano stool, she continued: 
“I forgot that high chair had lost its back.” 

Captain Dorance now withdrew amid the 
“good-by’s” of Aunt Lois and Abigail; and 
they really hoped he would happen there again 
before they went home. Mrs. Tremont said 
nothing. 

“He’s a real nice man I should think,” re¬ 
marked Aunt Lois, after he was out of bearing. 

No reply. 


“And does ho really come to see Cousin Lil¬ 
lie ?” inquired Abigail. 

“No!” growled Mrs. Tremont. And Aunt 
Lois and Abigail withdrew. 

“ Really, Frank, I cannot stand it any long¬ 
er!” said Mrs. Tremont, as she sat by her 
husband’s aide that night * 

“ What is wrong now, my dear 1" coolly re¬ 
plied Mr. Tremont 

“ I want yon should send those miserable re¬ 
lations of yours home.” 

“Indeed, madam, J never turn my friends 
out of doors.” 

“ You never did anything for the good of 
your family, yet,” retorted the indignant wile ; 
“ but if you don't give them a hint, / JurtL” 

“ Act your pleasure,” replied the husband. 

Mrs. Tremont now went mi to relate the mor¬ 
tifications of the day, and concluded by saying 
that Lillie had gone to her room and had done 
nothing but cry all the afternoon. 

“ Really,” continued she, “ I fear it will 
make her sick.” 

“Iam sorry,” said Mr. Tremont, “ that one 
of my daughters is so foolish. As for Captain 
Dorance, if he really loves Lillie, this would 
make no difference.” 

Mrs. Tremont now began to fear a moral lec¬ 
ture ; so rising, she left her husband, and imme¬ 
diately ascended to her daughter’s room. 

About a week after this, it was announced, to 
the great joy of Mrs. and Miss Tremont, that 
Aunt Lois and Abigail were about to leave them 
for home. And greater yet was their pleasure, 
when the former offered to take Minnie home 
with her. And as the carriage rolled away at a 
rapid rate, bearing from the mansion the “ hor¬ 
rible visitors,” the ladies could scarce refrain 
from crying—so great was their joy. 

Captain Dorance and the French count were 
still constant visitors at the Tremont mansion. 
Balls and parties, flirtations and conquests 
whirled away the time at a rapid rate, and spring 
at length arrived. 

It is true, Captain Dorance had never reafly 
asked the hand of Lillie in marriage—yet abe 
felt that the time was drawing near when he 
would do so. It is also certain that Count De 
Cahae had proposed, and she had delayed giv¬ 
ing him an answer, for she really liked the cap¬ 
tain the best; and as he also was reputed to be 
rich, of course her choice lay between them. 
She hoped every day to have things brought to 
an issue, for she contemplated starting in a four 
weeks for the Springs, in company with hat 
mother. Nor did she hope in vain. About 
three days before their intended departure, and 
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while they were sitting alone in the parlor, a 
servant handed them a note. It was in a splen¬ 
did hand, and directed to Iallio. She opened it; 
her eye rested on the name of Dorance. It was 
a plain offer of his heart and hand. She re¬ 
seed the note, then handing it to her mother, 
she exclaimed: 

“ What think you of this f” 

Mrs. Tremont glanced over the note; then 
throwing it on to the carpet, replied : 

“ Of coarse, my love, you will not answer it." 

The young lady smiled scornfully, and pick¬ 
ing the paper up, twisted it into bits. Reader, 
would you like to know what the contents were 1 
There was something in the letter to this amount: 

“ Dear Lillis :—Though I love you, and 
though I give you my undivided heart, I cannot 
offer you wealth 1 My father, it is true, is rioh, 
but his wealth consists principally in such a kind 
of property as I care not to possess. Therefore, 
dear girl, I may only say I can support you in 
good style, but cannot add to your fortune; yet 
1 feel that vour noble nature will love me the 
better for the principles which make me poor. 0 

Ah, this was the end of hope with him! But 
never mind—the count is on hand, and plenty of 
time to captivate a score besides; for only just 
think.—she isn't nineteen yet 1 

Two years passed away, and yet Lillie is not 
married. She still continues the same bewitch¬ 
ing beauty as before, or perhaps her riper age 
has added even another charm. To-night she 
has gone to join an assemblage of wealth and 
beauty, and leaving her to enjoy herself as best 
she may, we will again seat ourselves in the fam¬ 
ily parior of the Tremont mansion. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tremont are the only occupants of the room. 

"What makes you always look so grave, 
Frank ?" remarked Mrs. Tremont. “ Why don't 
you laugh and talk like other people when you 
are at home V* 

" I do not always feel happy as yon do, wife," 
replied he. 

"But why should you not?" asked she. 

He made no reply to this, but drawing him¬ 
self np to the table, took up a book and com¬ 
menced reading. 

" O, husband, do put by that old book and 
talk to me." 

He did as she requested, and commenced talk¬ 
ing about the return of their youngest child, 

Susan. 

" Pshaw! she would never enjoy herself here; 
better remain where she is, for by this time, she 
will be better fit fertile companion of your niece 
Abigail, than to act the sister to Iillie." 

Tremont made no reply to this, bat if we see 


to judge by his looks, we should say he was not 
well pleased with the remark. They were both 
silent for a few moments, but at length he turned 
to her and said : 

"Perhaps, wife, you will bo glad of her assis¬ 
tance shortly, notwithstanding her awkwardness." 

“ What do yon mean ?" asked she, somewhat 
startled. 

“ I mean that I expect a failure 1" 

" Impossible!"■ 

" It is nevertheless true." 


"Explain yourself." 

" Simply, then, the parties yon have given 
your daughter, with the expenses at Saratoga 
for two summers past, in addition to some 
trifling failures of my own, have broken me 
down.” 


How did the fashionable Mrs. Tremont re¬ 
ceive this ? Did she pat her arms around the 
neck of her husband and say—" Well, Prank, if 
we're unfortunate in losing oar property, we are 
happy in the possession of each other and our 
children. Don't be discouraged, dear husband— 
we'll have a home yet f" No, indeed. But I 
will draw a veil over the scene that followed. 

The next day, she disclosed to her daugh¬ 
ter all she had learned the night previous, and 
advised her by all means to seeure the count be¬ 
fore the failure became known. Parties were 
given to keep np appearances, all the splendors 
imaginable were displayed to the greatest advan¬ 
tage, and in less than four weeks the beautiful 
Lillie became the wife of Count De Caime, and 
embarked for Paris. 

After thp departure of her darling child, it 
was to be expected that Mrs. Tremont would 
feel the want of company. Her husband was 
none for her, or rather he was a continual pest— 

t eye-sore. Scarce a day passed without his 
hearing of the hundred thousand dollars, and if 
he ventured a reply, he was sore to receive such 
a torrent of abuse as would contribute to any¬ 
thing but happiness and love. It is not to be 
wondered at that he longed more and more, 
every day, for the presence of his favorite child 
Susan. Yet he expected if she did come, her 
mother would hate and abase her for his sake. 
At length, however, the trial was made. A 
lovelier day never dawned than the one on which 
the fair girl was to return to the home of her in¬ 
fancy, after an absence of nine yean. She felt 
the deepest regret at leaving her aunt, bat her 
father called for her presence, and she must obey. 
She loved her father with all the depth and par¬ 
ity of her guileless heart, but her mother had 
been almost as a stranger to her. Indeed, Mrs. 
Tremont had never written a single letter to 
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Susan, nor had she seen her during her long 
absence. 

It was about sunset when she arrived at her 
father’s residence. She did not stand for cere¬ 
mony, bat naming into the parlor, threw her 
arms about her mother’s neck with all the ten¬ 
derness of a favorite child. To her great sur¬ 
prise, her mother returned the caress. This 
melted Susan’s heart entirely, and. falling at her 
mother's feet, she exclaimed: 

“ O, dear mother, I will always be your friend 
—I will always stand by you, nor forsake youl" 

"What can you do, child?'* replied the 
mother; but Susan heeded not the cold words. 

The reader may imagine the different aspect 
which things assumed at the Tremont mansion, 
when the bankruptcy of its proprietor became 
generally known. Mrs. Tremont had labored hard 
to keep her situation from the sight of the public, 
but all things must be known sometime. And 
the proud lady—who had heretofore placed her¬ 
self in fashionable society, with " fine raiment ” 
for a foundation—where is she now ? Alas! the 
foundation is taken from tinder her feet, and she 
beholds her halls neglected—deserted—by all 
except those she once despised. These, and 
these alone, now remain to comfort her. The. 
merry, musical laugh of Susan, as she moves 
lightly from room to room, cannot but scatter 
some of the clouds. And even Captain Dor- 
ance is an acceptable visitor. Although he met 
with a cold repulse from Lillie, his intimacy 
with Mr. Tremont had not ceased; and he even 
calls on the ladies, for he finds Susan is excellent 
company. And when he sits by her side, talk¬ 
ing of foreign lands he has visited, or reading to 
her from some useful volume, we almost imagine 
that an affection is springing up—not such an 
one, indeed, as may be blasted by the word 
poverty — but we will see. 

The mother, strange to say, breathes not a 
word against all this. She now discovers that 
Captain Dorance is a man of good feelings, and 
if he isn’t rich, why Susan is no better off! Per¬ 
haps she will never make a better match. Mr. 
Tremont is at home bat very little, yet his wife 
does not know why he is absent She never 
asks him if he has met with any new difficulty, 
or what it is that keeps him from home. That’s 
nothing to her, of coarse; it’s enough to know 
her own troubles. 

Days, weeks and months pass by, and the idea 
of moving is suggested. This she would be glad 
to do, it is so mortifying to remain where people 
know her; but then to take a smaller, or a 
plainer house, is out of the question. It cannot 


be that Frank, after he has spent her money, 
should think of putting her into a hovel now t 
But at length she finds that go she mast—for 
although Susan has filled foe place of the ser¬ 
vants, and though afl unnecessary expense has 
been spared, foe house has passed into new 
hands, and they must leave it At last an idea 
is hit upon. George Tremont has offered his 
brother’s wife and daughter a home, while Frank 
is trying to secure at least an humble one for 
their future wants. 

Mrs. Tremont receives the invitation joyfully, 
and has already set foe day when herself and 
daughter are to commence their journey to Con¬ 
necticut Farms, to take up their residence with 
her husband’s " miserable relations.” 

“ My daughter,” said Mrs. Tremont, a few days 
before they were to leave, “ how comes on your 
business with the captain 1 I presame you are 
engaged.” 

Susan blushed, but made no reply until the 
question was repeated. 

" Why, mother, he has proposed, and I have 
referred him to my father.” 

"Bravo, my girl! But how long before yon 
are to be married 1” 

“ Some time, I presume. Ton know I am 
young yet.” 

" Not so very—you are eighteen.” 

“ I think twenty-one is quite young enough to 
marry,” replied the daughter. 

"Fie, you cannot expect to make conquests, 
and it would be foolishness to trifle with Dorance.” 

" Indeed, mother, I de not intend to. I love 
him too well for that” 

Mrs. Tremont gave one of those disdainful 
looks so natural to her, and continued: 

" But surely, Susan, you don’t intend to live 
single three years longer. Why, what will yon 
do with yourself ?” 

" I have engaged myself for one year at least,” 
replied Susan. 

"Engaged yourself? how?” inquired foe 
mother, somewhat surprised. 

"As a teacher.” 

"A teacher?” 


"Yes, for by this means I can support myself, 
besides laying up something with which to assist 
my father.” 

" My child, you are dreaming. Are yon not 
going with me to Connecticut ?” 

" By no means, dear mother. My duty would 
not allow of it.” 

" Then I am to stay alone ?” 

" 0 , you’ll not be alone, mother, for if Aunt 
Lois is as good as she appears, I’m sure you'll 
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Mr*. Tremont gw* another soofufal look, a* 
the replied: 

“Lai she may be good enough, but she will 
never be company for me." 

“And then, mother," continued Susan, “you 
will have Lillie's letters to read—they will be a 
consolation." 

The conversation was now interrupted, for the 
dinner hour had arrived, and father, mother, 
daughter and lover seated themselves around the 
board, while the cheerful looks and pleasant 
tones of the latter served to banish feelings oth¬ 
erwise unpleasant. 

It was a fine morning in the month of Septem¬ 
ber, when Mrs. Tremont bade farewell to her 
husband and daughter, and commenosd her 
journey to Connecticut, She appeared no usually 
cheerful this morning, yet I would not have my 
reader suppose she was happy. No—she had 
spent too many years in cultivating those qual¬ 
ities of the benefit of which she is now deprived* 
She knows nothing—hears nothing—sees nothing 
in nature calculated to elevate her mind, or make 
her happy. Her thoughts were never placed on 
such “ coarse things," and when she gets to the 
old farm, I doubt her knowing the difference be¬ 
tween starlight and lamplight; and likely enough 
she'll think the moon, if she should happen to 
see it, is one of the lamps of her native city— 
strung up for her especial benefit—unless Aunt 
Lois should tell her the difference. 

But we will leave her to herself for the pres¬ 
ent, and seek the side of Susan and her father. 
Ha is behind the counter of an old friend, acting 
as head clerk, while the daughter is surely enough 
teacher of a select school in the city. Health 
blooms on her cheeks, and intelligent kindness 
beams from her eyes. The very atmosphere 
aronnd her is cheerfulness. It is true, her deli- 
oate frame sometimes finds itself almost unequal 
to the task imposed; yet the object of her labor, 
her fether’s good, strengthens her band and pre¬ 
pares her for all difficulties. And when at night 
she hastens to join her father at their boarding- 
place, she is happy. Well might he be proud of 
her; but what would Lillie have done here 1 

Bat what has become of Captain Doraaoe? 
He has entered business with the same man who 
gives Mr. Tiemont employment, and often will 
the father and daughter welcome him to their 
social fireside on the evenings of the coining 
winter. This is indeed a joy to Susan; a true 
affection is formed between the two—an affection 
which has grown from principle and feeling. 
The evenings are spent in leading, or in other 
ways of social improvement 


“ Father," said Sven cos night, when he had 
returned from the store, “I have got a letter 
from mother—will you read it?” 

Tremont took the letter; he bad not read far, 
however, when a smile lighted up his features, 
as he exclaimed: 

“ I thought she would see the difference 1" 

It seems the letter was written some two or 
three weeks after Mrs. Tremont had reached her 
brother-in-law's. It stated her extreme surprise 
at finding everything in such good taste, and that 
Lois was really one of the most accomplished 
women she ever saw; and though she could not 
consider the country so pleasant as the city and 
its society, yet she enjoyed herself very well. 
Abigail had become the wife of a distinguished 
gentleman of New Haven; and her niece, Minnie, 
was really a very beantiful girl. She found con¬ 
siderable fault with her husband, however, for al¬ 
lowing his friends to deceive her so. 

“Iam glad your mother is so well satisfied," 
remarked Mr. Tremont to Susan, when he had 
finished the perusal. 

“Tea," replied she; “but what does she 
mean by being deceived 1" 

Tremont then related the whole story of “the 
visit" to his daughter, as we have already done 
for the reader. 

“ And now," added he, “ I have a secret to 
tell yon." 

Susan expressed her willingness to hear, aad 
he proceeded. 

“ I have hopes of recovering our lost fortunes." 

“ How ?" exclaimed Susan. 

“If I can raise twenty thousand dollars,I 
can redeem the whole. A friend has offered hi. 
assistance, and I think I shall succeed." 

“ You are not certain, then ?" 

“Not exactly; and we bad better keep what 
we know as a secret—for the present, at least." 

Susan, of course, was much delighted with 
the new hopes which had sprung up, but sbe in¬ 
tended to keep her word in regard to secrecy— 
not even telhng her friend Captain Dorance. 
With a lighter heart and a stronger hand, she 
proceeded to school on the next day—determined 
to be prepared for the future, let it bring what it 
would. 

The winter has passed away, and spring has 
come again. It is Saturday evening, and Susan 
Tremont is alone in her room. The little table 
is spread for tea, aad seems to be waiting. Su¬ 
san is watching for some one. There she site, 
just as she has done for an half hour, garing 
anxiously from the little window which over¬ 
looks the street, as if some heavy load were 
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weighing upon her heart. At length she rises, 
and hastily runs to the hall door. 

“ Heaven prepare me for the worst!" cried 
she, as she left the room. 

8he opened the front door, and her father 
entered. She looked at him inquiringly, but he 
said not a word. His free was very pale, and 
She feared all was over. She trembled lest their 
prospects were all perished—their last bright 
hopes dashed to the ground. Tremont imme¬ 
diately ascended to his room, followed by his 
daughter, who placed a seat for him by the win¬ 
dow, that he might enjoy the cool breeze. 

“ My child, we are saved! all is right!” at 
length he exclaimed. 

Susan answered not, but embracing him, burst 
into a flood of tears. Yes, all was right—their 
property retrieved—mid Tremont mansion would 
again be their home, and her parents would be 
happy! 

Three months have passed away. The Tre¬ 
mont family have again returned to their splen¬ 
did mansion, and no one would think, as he 
passed by the door, that it had ever se$n neglect. 
Now, all the dear family friends—that is, all the 
fashionable city acquaintances—are calling con¬ 
tinually. Forties have been given, just as if 
nothing had ever happened, and now 1 , dear 
reader, you may call Mn. Tremont a happy 
woman. 

M But where is your daughter !" asked one of 
the many city exquisites, who had made a point 
of calling frequently for a few weeks past, and 
who had taken much pains to ingratiate himself 
in the favor of the mother of Susan. 

“ I believe she's in the library with her father," 
replied Mrs. Tremont. 

“ How very retired she is," replied the fop. 
"’Indeed, she is a perfect gem of modesty!" 

While the two are thus conversing about our 
fair friend, we will take a look into the library 
cad see what she is doing. 

* “ My dear girl," said the father, as he laid his 
hand affectionately on her head*, “ Captain 
Doraace has returned from the south, after an 
absence of six months; he has just learned of 
our success in regaining our own, but he fears he 
will be received no more as your suitor." 

Susan blushed deeply. 

" Father, I do not understand you." 

“ He thinks, my dear, that you will scorn his 
poverty now that you have wealth." 

** 0, father, how can you be so cruel—how 
can he, as to think me thus false-hearted V* 

“ But you must remember, my child, that the 
power is now yours to select from the many 
who can give you additional wealth." 


“But the power is not in my heart, father, 
and what are all the splendors of sordid gold to 
me, in comparison with the love of one noble 
heart!" 

“ But hear me, child; it would sorely dis¬ 
please your mother, should you wed this man." 

“ My mother is a cold and selfish woman— 
forgive me for saying this, father, but I cannot 
help it." 

“ Susan, think of the deprivations you must 
meet with, if you beoome Ins wife—" 

“ Speak not of those, father—am I not able to 
meet them ?" 

Tremont clasped his daughter to his heart. 

“ You are indeed a true-hearted woman!" ex¬ 
claimed he, at length. “ You are one whom I 
am proud to own as a daughter. Here, Edgar, 
take my child—tale the treasure from my own 
hand; she is yours 1" 

Susan looked up, and was not a' little sur¬ 
prised to see Captain Doraace before her. It 
was not until the first ecstacy at meeting was 
over, that she learned that he had stood con¬ 
cealed in the little recess ever since -she entered 
the room, and had heard all the conversation 
between herself and father. 

The chagrin of Mrs. Tremont was deep In¬ 
deed, when she learned how affairs had tamed 
with her daughter. She blamed her husband 
for encouraging either Dorance or Susan, after 
he had found out that their pecuniary affairs 
brightened. And when Tremont tried to pacify 
her by reason, she would answfer: 

“ Yes, indeed! I managed- the loVe affair of 
Lillie's, and she is now a wealthy countess; 
while this graceless hussy has dared to have her 
own way, and you have encouraged her iii it. 
But you'll see how it will come out 1 TheyTl 
both be beggars, for. she shall never have a cent 
from here, if she does marry him!" 

If he undertook to remonstrate to this, her 
reply universally was: 

“ A hundred thousand dollars isn't picked up 
every day, and I tell yon, Frank, she shall never 
have a cent of that!" 

But the wedding day was set, and all the ef¬ 
forts of the imperious woman could not delay it. 

Weeks flew by, and soon the day arrived. 
Not into a splendid apartment, brilliantly lighted 
and adorned, to see a company selected from the 
ton of Philadelphia, assembled to witness the 
solemn and interesting ceremony, shall we be 
ushered! In one of the private parlors, are five 
or six individuals seated around the room. They 
seem to be particular friends—not fashionable, 
bat true ones. Them sit Unde James and 
Aunt Maria, Unde George and Aunt Lois, Mr. 
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Trcmont and the venerable and rewed ®*Ms- 
ter. But Mrs. Tranoxt if not there. No—the 
coaid never see her home thus dkgraced! Brery 
sound if hushed, and a degree of cotemnity wets 
upon the company. At length the door opens, 
and the couple enter. Barely Captain Durance 
if a noble looking man, nd Swan if af perfect a 
picture of innocence and eweetneef ae tw ever 
seen! 


« jt is Lillie !'* exclaimed Ttemont; and he 
stretched out his arms just in time to save his 
wife from falling to die floor. 

He ordered the attendants to carry her to her 
room, and then approached the form upon the 

lounge. ^ . 

“Lillie!” said he; “Conntess De Caimc, 

what means this 1” 

t* Q f gpcak not that hateful name !” groaned 
the woman, as she opened her sunken eyes upon 


“Well, I'm glad they're gone!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Trcmont, tho morning after the wedding. 

«Indeed, I never wish to see them again V* 

* M How can yon talk sf , Maria 1 " teplied hear 
husband. " Surely, yon muft have eeme feel¬ 
ings of the mother left." 

“Not for her, Ae disgraceful thing!” and 
Mrs. Trcmont angrily left the roOm. 

Captain Dorance had started an thto morning 
with his bride, for the south. 

As Mr. Tremont walked towards Ms coonV 
lug-room, he seemed to be deeply buried in 
thought. Was he thinking of the selfishness 
and vanities of his wife, or of the dear one from 
whom he had just parted* Perhaps he was 
contrasting the difference between his present 
wealth and recent poverty. If he was, ha must 
have come to the conclusion that when he dwelt 
at Ae little inn, in company with his loving 
daughter, he enjoyed himself much better than 
now, when he most return, after a day of hard 
labor, to a cold mansion, and aaat himself to a 
sumptuous table beside a wife whoee soul was 
thoroughly encrusted by s elfishne ss end vanity. 

About a week after the departure of Susan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tremont were entertaining a 
large company in one of their front parlors, 
when a servant entered, staring that Mrs. Tre- 
mont was wanted immediately in soother room. 
That lady arose with great dignity, and after 
various polite ceremonies, left the room. It was | 
not many minutes before another servant en¬ 
tered, stating that Mrs. Tremont was seriously 
indisposed, and could not see company again 
that evening. The visitors therefore departed, 
and Mr. Tremont harried to the side of his wife. 
What a spectacle there met his eye! * Mrs. Tre- 
mont had sunk upon a chair, and was just able 
to point towards the lounge, as her hwhand en¬ 
tered, and exclaim: 

44 Por heaven's sake, look there 1 ” 

. He looked in the direction to which she 
pointed, and beheld the form of a woman 
stretched upon the lounge—pak, emaciated and 
m rags. 

“ Tell me—O, tell me, is it so 1" agmn cried 
his wife. 


her father. 

“ 0 tell me, my child, what has brought you 
to this 1" said the father, as he stood by his 
daughter’s side. 

She succeeded, at length, in giving him an 
explanation, which was as follows: The count 
had started with her for Paris, immediately after 
the marriage, where he had remained till within 
a few months, when he had returned to New 
York. He there learned of her father’s bank¬ 
ruptcy. Disappointed in his expectations of ac¬ 
cumulating wealth by means of his wife, he had 
confessed to her his real name and character, 
and then deserted her to her fate. The count 
had turned out to be a regular impostor and 
fortune-hunter from New York! She was thrown 
upon a bed of sickness by this terrible disclosure. 

<‘l had lain for seven long weary months upon 
a sick bed, enduring agonies I could not de¬ 
scribe, without one friend to oomfort me-de- 
prived even of the privilege of writing to those 
who could protect me. I rejoiced when they 
took my babe from my arms, to lay it in the 
grave. But thank God,” condoned she, when 
she had summoned strength to speak again, 
“ thank God, that he has permitted me to come 
home to die!” 

Deep were the feelings of that father, as he 
bent over the form of his ruined and degraded 
child. She had sown the wind, and was now- 
reaping the whirlwind. Who but the proud and 
weak mother had sown the wind ? 

The next morning, the clouds of sorrow hung 
heavily over the Tremont mansion, and the 
mother, as she gazed on the cold and haggard 
features pf her daughter’s corpse, wept bitterly 
when she realized the bitter dregs of the cup she 
bad quaffed. But how terrible the experience! 
And when, forty-eight hours afterward, Doranco 
and Susan arrived, this mother could take her 
surviving daughter by the hand, and as she led 
her to the side of the dead Lillie, could say: 

« Thank God, you have escaped such a fate!” 


The art of conversation consists much less in 
rourown abundance than in enabling others to 
tod talk for themselves. Men do not wish to 
tdmire you: they want to please. 
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TO MY SISTER. 


BT BLABOHX ©’Amtell*, 


“ 0 stay, before the flat’* spoke, 

And strike the lyre for me!” 

Annie, the very accents choke 
Whene'er I sing of thee. 

My sister, I remember once, 

A dancing little sprite; 

Whose head o’ercnrled with amber wares, 
Whose eyes o’erbeamed with light; 

Whose brow before the lily paled, 

Cheeks, blushed before the rose; 

Whose breath was perfume on the gale, 
Whose teeth were pearly rows; 

Whose witch-ofa-daneing joyous self 
Baa waitsing everywhere; 

And that same sprightly little elf 
Was very like you, dear. 

I’m gaxlng on thee, sister, now, 

And peering in the fhture; 

Methlnks I view around thy brow 
A wreath, the trio, richer. 

Our brother’ll ware oar country’s flag 
In gallant circles o'er us: 

Poverty never ’ll let me lag— 

So I will join the chorus! 

I see thee-Ive-ilke, gentle, mild— 

A glorious type of trornaa! 

But—after heaven—thou darling child, 
Love something that is—human. 

And let thy wreath of love entwine 
A noble shrine and worthy; 

When time shall pledge thee in eld wine— 
“ Content o’ermaaterc glory!” 


THE LIFE-BOAT. 


BT SYLVAXU8 COBB, JR. 

Kate Williams was an orphan. Her moth¬ 
er had been dead many jean, while her father 
had left her more recently. He, the father, had 
been a sea-captain, and when he died he left his 
two children with all his wealth, amounting to 
nearly half a million of dollars. The other child 
was a son, named Frank, and older by some five 
yean than was Kate, she being twenty, and he 
five-and-twenty. Frank was away. He had 
been travelling through Europe, but was expect¬ 
ed home, when we introduce oar story, in a very 
few weeks, if not days. The two children still 
retained the house and lands which their father 
had bought and occupied. It was a splendid 
mansion, within a very few rods of the shore, 
overlooking the broad Atlantic. It was a ro¬ 
mantic spot, and the heirs had been offered great 
prices for it; but they had no desire to sell their 
old house. There were a few neighbors close 
by, and at the distance of about a mile was quite 
a village. 


Kate Wttuas was a noble-hearted, ge ne ro us 
girl, and everybody who knew her called her 
handsome. And so rite was. She was none of 
year drawing-room ornaments, bat a substantial 
individual, full of life and power, and realising 
that she was om of a dess who had work to do. 
She was a modest, pore being, bat not one of 
your demote, d own cast sort She carried her 
virtue in her soul, and her parity in her thoughts; 
and her laugh was never so lond and joyous as 
when others could share in her happiness. Her 
eyes were gray, but a bright, handsome gray, fall 
of light and mtelligenoe; and her hair was light, 
almost too light for brown, and yet too darit fer 
golden hair—though when the sun shone on it, 
the golden hues were rich and predominant. 
Her features were fob and round, with dimples 
wherever a smile conld rest, and glowing with 
the ruddy bae ef health. 

Is it a wonder that Kate Williams should be 
loved 1 Why, everybody loved her; but then 
there were two individuals who loved her very 
dearly—or, at least, who swore they did. The 
first was John Glanoey. He was a young man, 
fenr-and-twenty, and a lawyer by professio n , 
having been praotiriag m the neighboring village 
for about two yean. He was a good lookmg 
man; tall, straight and well-formed; with black 
hair and eyes, and possessing a proud, and at 
times overbearing spirit. He was not a liberal- 
minded man, bat of this Kate knew not. 

The eeeond was Harry Winship. He was a 
year yowoger than Glanoey, and by profession a 
physician, having been in practice in the village 
just two years. He was not so tall as his rival, 
and not so pseud looking. His hair was light 
brown, and his eyes gray; and his looks owed 
more to the expression of his features than to 
their formation He was not so much bowed to 
as was Glanoey. A man, or a woman, woald 
bow very politely to the lawyer; and then, in a 
moment after w ar ds, should they meet the physi¬ 
cian, they would grasp his hand and smile. 
Glanee/s orients r e j ected him very mooh. 
Wiaship’s patients loved Aim very much. This 
was the difference between the two men. 

How Kate Williams knew that both these mm 
loved her, but as yet she had not chosen between, 
them. They were both good men, she thought, 
and so far she had only allowed them the privi- 
logos of passing friends. She had not one parti¬ 
cle of the coquette in her—not one thought of it. 
She meant to make her choice and adhere to it 
Wink she was thus pondering, a circumstance 
transpired which influenced her, as we shall sea 
in fee sequel. 

In fee village lived a yonng female—a married 
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teaman.—flamed D<ltn. Bar hnhapfl was 
•way on business. One day Dr. Winship was 
sailed on to visit hear. He examined her oareftilly 
and was not a little startled upon finding that 
aha was actually suffering from delirium tremens. 
Bier constitution was net-ally frail, and the ex¬ 
cessive use of neh wines had brought her down. 
Ba slatted the case te.the old nurse justas it was, 
and gave very rigid orders concerning the treat¬ 
ment she mast receive. 

In a few days after ibis the story of Mrs. Bd- 
Saft'8 strange richness got spread over the town, 
and when people were asked how they knew, they 
replied that Doctor Winship had said so. The 
troth was, the old none had done all the mis- j 
chief. The story soon reached the ears of John ; 
Glanoey. Mrs. Bolton was his own sister, a feet 
of which Winship had no knowledge. The 
yeemg lawyer called upon the doctor at once. 
The latter would have received him cordially, but 
the former repelled all femUiarity. 

“Dr. Winship, did yon say that my sister had 
bedn a drunkard ?” 

“ Your sister, sir V* 

“ Ay, Sarah Bolton is my sister. 0 

“Ah, I was net aware of that” 

“Never mind. She was a female, and as 
such demanded your sympathies. Did yon cir¬ 
culate the story/ sir ?” 

“No, sir, I did not I was called to see the 
woman, and I found her suffering ander the in¬ 
fluence of delirium tremens; and I explained 
the matter to the none so that she might know 
how to proceed. I have not opened my lips upon 
the subject to any other person, save, when I 
have been questioned npon the subject; and then 
I replied that as a physician I never answered 
orach questions.” 

“Exactly,” returned the lawyer, with tome 
anger. “ Such answers are enough to curse the 
character of any person, for they simply bid 
the questioner to surmise what he pleases. But, 
os you acknowledge, the story did originate with 
job, and is traced back through the nurse to 
your lips. Now I wish you. to publicly dispute 
thing.” 

“ Bow, sir?” uttered Harry, with astonishment, 
+* give the lie to my own professional derision? 
make myself responsible for the mischief of a 
old nurse ? No, sir.” 

“But remember, sir: The woman is my sis¬ 
ter, and her station in society is such that this 
story will do her much harm.” 

-“I am sorry, sir, very sorry; but I am not to 
blame. Three months ago I visited Mrs. Bolton, 
professionally, and at that time I warned her of 
tbit. You can do as you ple ase with the story, 


fact I can do nothing. Mrs. Bolton must suffer 
the same penalty for the violation of natural laws 
that others suffer. And she must suffer the 
same from the laws of our social fabric.” 

“Do I understand, sir, that you will not 
retract?” 

“ Retract ? I have nothing to retract.” 

“ I wish you to publicly announce, upon your 
own responsibility, that the story of Mrs. Bol¬ 
ton’s having the delirium tremens is false.” 

“ I cannot do it, sir,” returned the young doc¬ 
tor, proudly. “Had I circulated the story I 
should have been much to blame; but I only 
gave the nurse such information as was absolute¬ 
ly necessary for her to do her duty. I trust you 
will see this in its true light.” 

“ Doctor Winship, once more I ask you—will 
you retract this statement—” 

“ Hold. What statement do you mean ?” 

“ That Mrs. Bolton had the delirium tremens.” 

“ I never made such a statement. I simply 
stated to the nurse that Mrs. Bolton was suffering 
from the effects of over-indulgence in food and 
drink.” 

“ Will you make the public statement I have 
demanded 1” 

“No, sir—I cannot” 

“ Very well,” said the lawyer, as he turned 
away, “you shall hear from me again.” 

On the next day Harry Winship received a 
challenge from Glanoey to mortal combat. The 
doctor sat down and wrote in reply that he could 
never be urged into the commission of a crime of 
such folly and wickedness as he considered duel¬ 
ling to be. 

On the day following, the doctor received a 
second note in which Glancey informed him that 
he should be posted as a coward if he did not 
fight To this Harry replied that he had too 
much courage to barter the integrity of his soul 
for the sake of a perverted and morbid public 
opinion. He was the coward who dared not re¬ 
fuse to do an evil deed. 

After this the lawyer posted the doctor as a 
coward, and the latter soon found that he was 
shunned by many who had before sought his 
company. But the most cutting of all was a 
note which he received from Kate Williams. 
She informed him that he would please her by 
never presuming to approach her as a friend 
again. Nor did she leave him in the dark. 
She plainly told him that the friendship between 
them had been of that kind which must either 
ripen into the holiest affection of earth, or be 
nipped in the bud. She could not cast her lot 
with one at whom the finger of team could be 
pointed, so she would see him no more. 
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Harry was for awhile utterly miserable. He 
loved the fair girl deeply and truly, and to lose 
her thus struck a pang to his soul that created a 
torture the most intense. But on die next day 
he mastered calmness enough to write an answer 
to Kate's note. He first informed her of the love 
she had crashed, and then he touched upon the 
subject of the trouble between himself and John 
Glancey. First he explained the whole case, 
from first to last, of Mrs. Bolton's sickness, and 
of the lawyer's visit to him. Then he gave his 
opinion upon the practice of duelling. It was a 
noble, generous opinion. And then he informed 
her that he would much rather suffer the unmer- 
ited reproach of those who now presumed to 
scorn him, than to pass through life with the 
blood of a fellow being upon his hands, or to 
meet his God direct from the suicidal duel. He 
closed by calling down the choicest blessings up* 
on her head, and bidding her adieu forever! 

Kate Williams sat in her boudoir when Har¬ 
ry's letter was handed to her, and she broke the 
seal with a slight curl of contempt upon her ruby 
lips. But as she read her countenance changed ; 
and when she had finished she wept outright. 
Had Harry been at her side at that moment, she 
would have rested upon his bosom, and asked 
him to forgive her. But he was not there. She 
read the letter again, and then she wept more 
than before. She refused to see any company 
during the remainder of the day. 

Had Kate Williams followed the instinct of her 
own pure soul she would have recalled Harry to 
her side at once, but she was governed by the 
opinions of others. Her father had been a warm¬ 
hearted, impetuous man, and had fonght one 
duel; and from that father she had received the 
peculiar idea of chivalrous honor. Naturally 
proud and tenacious of her houor as a woman, 
she felt a chill at the thought of being united for 
life to one who could be called a coward. In 
her soul she knew that Harry had done no abso¬ 
lute wrong, but still, perhaps he was afraid to 
fight. “ They will tell me," she said to herself, 

“ that my husband will never have the courage 
to defend his wife's honor.” 

O, had she known Harry Wlnship truly, she 
could have justly said : “ Woe to the living be¬ 
ing that dares insult that man's wife, either by 
word or deed!” But she did not know. The 
cloud was upon her soul, and she blew it not 
away. 

And so Harry Winship suffered—Kate suffer¬ 
ed—and John Glancey believed he had crashed 
his opponent, and that ths lovely heiress would 
be his wife. 


The mortfogwas djffc, foweryandchSl; and 
ere long the wind b eg an to howl among thn 
rocks and Muffe. Cheat drops of rain began an 
faO, and the sea became covered with foam, as 
the waves rose and lashed the shore in fury. 
Louder and louder g rew th e crash of the elements, 
and the wild tea grew more ftnious. 

Kate Williams was pale and agitated, for she 
knew that her brother must be near the coast. 
She had received the information from the cap¬ 
tain of a efipper which bad run in ahead of the 
heavily loaded ship on hoard which her brother 
had taken passage. 

The storm increased in power daring the day, 
and towards the middle of the afternoon many 
people had assembled on the little beach below 
Kate's residence to view the terrible grandeur of 
the scene. Half a mile from the shore was a 
huge rock, over which the mad sea now leaped 
with giant power; and still further out was a 
low ledge which commenced at a point not for 
from the beach and extended out two miles fhto 
the sea in a semicircular form, the outer end 
bending to the southward, and being neartyoppo- 
site the little beach. 

It was about she o'clock when one of the men 
who had come up to the mansion, discovered a 
hulk upon the sea at some distance in the offing. 
He took the spy glass, and soon made her out to 
be a heavy ship, with her masts gone, and lying 
directly in the trough of the sea. 

“ Lost! Lost! 0, God /" So ntterdS Kate 
as she received the intelligence of the position of 
the dismasted ship. M It must be the Vulcan, 
for no other ship would be this way 1 O, he to 
lost!” 

Various were foe words of consolation offered 
to the afflicted maiden. John Glancey was 
by her side, and with his arms about her fair 
form he bade her hope. 

The night settled down dark and drear over 
the mad waters, and foe storm abated not at all. 
The vivid lightning streamed through the heav¬ 
ens, and foe load thunder roared in tho black 
vault Ere long afiotber sound came booming 
upon the air. It was the report of a heavy gun! 
At intervals of about a minute the gun was 
heard, and at length a crowd was collected upon 
the beach. 

For nearly half an hour there had been no 
lightning, but now the vivid flash lighted up the 
heavens once more, and a cry of horror went op 
from the anxious watchers, for the ship oookd be 
plainly seen just driving towards the outer end 
of the long reef! 

u They are lost now 1" uttered an old aua, 
who leaned heavily upon Ms staff. “If the ship 
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stf&es that reef she most go to pieces then, and 
no earthly power can help them I” 

Kate Williams heard these words. 

“ O, sir/' she cried, “ I hare a life-boat here! 
Coaid not some one go out m that ?” 

“ Ah, Kate Williams, m your agony yon for¬ 
get the stern facts of the case. No man could 
lire in each a sea. Ton can find no man here 
who would dare undertake such a task/' 

Kate's heart sank within her as she turned 
away. The rain had ceased felling now, and 
'twas only the spray that dashed orer the shiver¬ 
ing forms upon the beach. In a few moments 
more the lightning streamed through the heavens 
again, and the cry of horror went up loud and 
long. The ship had struck) 

“Poor fellows!" uttered the old man, “'tis all 
over with them now! The ship must soon go to 
pieces there!" 

Kate gathered her shawl about her and rushed 
towards the spot where the life-boat had been 
hauled down. 

M God help him now f" she cried, wringing her 
hands in agony. “O, Frank 1 Prank! my 
brother! Will no one go ? Mr. Glancey, can 
you not find some stout man to go out in this 
beat * O, with this boat once there he might be 
saved r 

“ Bo calm, my dear Kate,” urged the lawyer, 
taking her by the hand. “No mortal man would 
dare venture out there. Death stands too near 
at baud.” 

As he ceased speaking the flame of heaven 
glared out again ; and the ship still hang upon 
die rocks with the sea beating furiously over her. 

“ Hallo! Halloo o-oat this moment shout¬ 
ed a clear, ringing voice above the clash of the 
elements. “ Where is the life-boat 1 Where is 
it?” 

“ Here—here—right by the little pier,” answer¬ 
ed a man. 

“ Then cut it loose t Away with it !** shouted 
die same voice In reply; and on the next mo¬ 
ment Harry Winship came rushing to the spot 
where the crowd had gathered about the life¬ 
boat. The light from the lanterns shone in his 
face, and he looked like a giant at that moment 
He had thrown off his coat, and placed a close 
oil-cloth cap upon his head. 

"In the name of mercy,” he cried, “why » 
not this boat off?” 

“Would you rush on to certain death?” 
•poke the old man, who had followed Kate 
hither. 

" Rush on to death V 9 repeated Harry, quickly. 
“ There are a score of men in yonder ship look¬ 
ing death in die face, and shall we see them die 


thus, and not put forth a hind ? No! Wheal 
am in castoff tbe line}” 

“ But you cannot poll the boat against this 
sea, young men.” 

“ Then let some one come and help me I— 
What—none? Then these arms shall do all 
they can. They can butfeU.” 

With these words Harry leaped into the boat 
and caught the oars whieh were secured in the 
row-locks. A projecting promontory shielded 
the spot where die boat lay, so that there was no 
difficulty in pushing off. With all his power 
the noble youth bent himself to the work. He 
had passed the stay-belt about his waist, so that 
the sea could not wash him away. 

In a few moments the life-boat and its occu¬ 
pant were lost in the darkness. There was one 
heart upon that beach beating prayerfully for 
him; but he knew it not. He had not seen Kate. 
He had just arrived when he saw die ship upon 
the reef, and uttered the cry we heard. 

The next flash gleamed a moment on the wa¬ 
ter. The boat was upon the top of a huge sea, 
and die youth was working with all his might 
Down, down, the flail bark sank—a deep mur¬ 
mur of prayer upon the shore-—and then all was 
dark again. Anon the heavens glowed again. 

“God help him!” murmured a quivering 
voice. 'Twas Kate's, and her hands were tightly 
clasped. 

Again and again the lightning came, and at 
each time the struggling boat was nearer to tbe 
ship. The boat was very light, and the strength 
which now propelled k was almost superhuman. 
At length the frail boat was seen directly under 
the stern of the ship, and some thought they saw 
a line thrown from the high deck. 

“By heavens 1” uttered the old man, “he 
knows how to handle that boat. He knows jus$ 
where to pull, and just where he may rest.” 

“ Ay,” answered another, “ he was brought up 
in a boat.” 

“ So was I,” resumed the old man, “ but I 
never could have done that.” 

It lightened again, but no boat could be seen. 
Nearly an hour had now passed since the boat 
left the beach; and during that hour the noble 
doctor had labored with all his might. 

Again, and again the glare of the heavens 
spread over the sea, and at length the life-boat 
was seen once more. It was coming towards the 
land! 

Tis full of men!” 

A giant sea arose close npon the beach, and 
upon it was the life-boat On, on—one more 
roll—one heavy throe, and the huge sea broke 
upon the sand, and the boat was thrown high up 
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upon the shore; and on the hdxt moment living 
men began to leap from K. They tamed, as 
they gained the hard footing, and lifted from the 
boat an inanimate form. It was Harry Winihip, 
-weak and fWnt. 

44 Frank! Frank! O, is my brother here t” 

“Ho, my own Kate! God bless yon, my 
lister!" 

And on the instant a tall, stoat, sea* wet man 
clasped the now fainting girt to his bosom. 

The morning son rose bright and clear, and 
many people came down to the shore of the sea 
to view the scene. The reef was dear now, and 
npon the beach lay all that was left of the noble 
ship. Here and there it was cast—one shapeless, 
separated mass of fragments. 

Bat in the mansion above there is a brighter 
scene. Eight-and-twenty living souls are there, 
who were last night npon the deck of the ship. 
Not one was lost—not one 1 And the saviour, too, 
was up. He was safe and unharmed—only weak 
mid exhausted still. He had reached the ship— 
received a line and secured it—and then he sank 
•down senseless and powerless. Every nerve and 
•very muscle had been strained to its utmost. 
Frank Williams—noble, generous Frank, look¬ 
ing in feature like his sister—had blessed him a 
thousand times, and all the rest had joined him. 

Towards the middle of the day Harry had 
gone out into the library and sat down. The 
confusion of the party made his head ache. He 
had been there a few minutes when the door 
opened, and Kate entered. She stood before him 
A single moment, and then she sank down upon 
her knees at his fret, with her hands clasped to¬ 
wards him. 

“Forgive me! O, forgive me!" she cried. 
“ Forgive me, Harry, and place me in your heart 
once more! Forget what I said! O, forget and 
forgive 1" 

Ah, that scene was brightest of all. Half an 
hoar afterwards, Frank found his sister, for whom 
he had been searching, in Harry’s arms. She 
was happy now. 

May we not suppose that John Glancey’s 
standard of bravery sank very low after this in 
the estimation of those who knew all the circum¬ 
stances ? And everybody in the town did know 
them. People now knew which was the true 
hero; and they began to understand that a 
coward can be lashed into exposing his ttfr, by 
anger and a desire for revenge—but a true man, 
never. 

Before the snows of winter came, JohnGlan- 
cey, Esquire, left for the nearest city, while Harry 
Winship went to the sea-side mansion and be¬ 
came the brothewn-law of Frank Wiliams. 


trayhliAg vooooey 'nonpmjmux 

Our friend, Judge W -, of Broome, is bo* 

only an American patriot in feeling, who loves 
his country, but a wag of the first water—and 
ill betides the man who engages in a badinage 
encounter with him—as a certain pompous En¬ 
glishman, who was a fellow passenger with him 
recently on the Central Railroad care, found oat 
somewhat to his cost. He had the bad taste to 
declaim in a loud voice against the beautiful 
country through which he was passing, and to 
criticise our maimers, customs, etc., in the public 
railroad car. He presently embroiled himself 
with our friend. 

“ It is most hastonishing, sir, to a Hinglish 
gentleman to find the pronunciation of the Hin- 
glish lengwidge so defective in this kentry. 
Seven propaw names, as of pur-s sons, pe-kces, 
end the like, yon invariably pronounce wrong; 
for example: Tou mentioned a moment ago to 
your friend, speaking of the war in the East, the 
Cri-me-ah. Now it is not the Cri-me-ah, but the 
CWm-eah.” 

“Ah! well/' said the judge, “after all, the 
name of a place is variously pronounced. We 
have just passed through toe lovely village of 
Canandaigua. It is variously called Canandar- 
gna, Canandawga, and Can-an-cfo-gua. And ao 
of Onondaga County, upon which we are about 
to enter. But it is different with you. It is not 
only the names of places which yon mispronounce. 
In this country we call a horse a horse, bat ye* 
call it a 4 morse / and you think that a man who 
don’t know what a morse is, must be a hast !” 

A laugh “like the neighing of all Tattersall's," 
at this sally, rang through the care, and our 
HmgUshman suddenly “dried up/* and never 
opened his lips again until the train arrived. last 
at night, at Albany.— Knickerbocker. 


A THEATRICAL CRITIC. 

Sitting in a barber’s shop the other evening, 
says the Pittsburgh Chronicle, we overheard a 
conversation, something like the following, be¬ 
tween two knights of the razor. 

“ Bob, has yon been to the theatre to see Jim 
Murdock ?" 

“ I haven’t been to any place else." 

“ And what do yon think of him ? Is he as 
great as dey say he is?" 

“ To tell you the real truf, Sam, I was dimp- 
inted. Jim Murdock is a party good actor, bat 
e is too much like Bill Macready—he doesn't 
holler half loud enough, and he aint got no voice. 
Give me ole Gnu Addams; he kin make a 
noise, and when he howls in Virginias, he has me 
across de back. Ned Forrest kin beat Goss. 
Nobody’s got no right to play when Ned’s about. 
He lays them all out cola. His Otello hit me 
hard. I’ve been thinking about him eber since, 
and the last time be was that big Ingun in Maty- 
mory, he just lifted me off my seat, and when he 
got through I turns round to my gal, and says I, 
4 Lnbbly Fan, Ned Forrest Idn take all my old 
Mies*” 


The Mfitnas of the ladies’ Repository says: “ Fiis. 
like frees of philosophers, vary. Some are as hot as ooal 
firs, some sweet as hooey, same as tasteless as long-drawn 
soda. Stolen kisses are said to have mors nutmeg and 
cream than any other sort.” 
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X WOULD NOT WIN THKE BACK AGAIN. 


BY 0PJ7XLU X. CLOUTXJLK. 

I would not win thee beck again. 

To (his poorfheart of mine, 

If, hj a word, I could regain 
Thy lore, so near divine. 

I would not win thee back again, 

To eoenee and joys once dear, 

From which, thou turned in cold disdain. 
Without remorse or fear. 

I would not win thee back again, 

From her who claims thy lore; 

Laat that fond heart should suffer pain, 
like to the wounded dove. 

I would not whi thee beck again, 

Though great the effort be, 

Which bids my heart no more oomplain, 
Few one so fldse as thee. 


FAMILY PORTRAITS. 

BT ALICE C. BBS TON. 

I sat in the dull, still,'lonely boose, long af¬ 
ter the early dinner hour, waiting for some one 
to come in and break the oppressive silence. I 
would have welcomed anything that coaid have 
been called sound. Nothing to be heard daring 
the long, quiet boars, bat the ticking of the 
greet dock, and louder still, the great cathedral 
notes of my own heart which beat so that 1 could 
hear every pulsation as it rang out the assurance 
that I “ still lived.” 

Suddenly I seemed to have a desire to look on 
the family portraits which hung, not in a gallery, 
hut aU along the large, old fashioned staircase, 
and the walls of the long, dim hall. The after¬ 
noon was chilly and damp, and so dark from an 
approaching shower, that the large room in 
which I had been sitting was filled with the 
shadows which were thrown upward from the 
firelight; for even at that season, the hearth at 
nay grandfather’s was never cold. 

I knew the history of all these dumb yet elo¬ 
quent beings of the past, save one—for many, 
many hours had been spent in my childhood, 
Wandering up and down this staircase, with my 
little hand enfolded in my grandfather’s, whose 
own portrait was among them—I remember how 
difficult it was to associate the bent and aged 
term, the silver hair and sunken eyes, with the 
broad shoulders, bright chestnut curls and flashing 
orbs depicted on the canvass. It was a great 
mystery to my childish mind; the great mystery 
of nature, and though recognised by us all, is 
jot unsolved. This strange, mysterious princi- 
22 


pie of decay, acting open that only which is 
breathing and sentient; never renewing itself, 
bat wasting year after year, while only the inan¬ 
imate grows fresh with each returning spring! 

It was not to my grandfather, however, that I 
owed my entire knowledge of the pictured forms. 
That would have been too far beyond my compre¬ 
hension, that inner history of their lives. But so 
much time had I spent with him there, and so 
intimate had I become with them, for he had al¬ 
ways called them by their names, as though they 
were living beings, that it only made me yearn 
for a deeper revelation of their lives, as I grew 
to appreciate such histories. 

To his daughter, a woman of strong and cul¬ 
tivated mind, but from some sorrow in her early 
life, of a somewhat melancholy, perhaps morbid 
tendency, I learned to fill up the outline which 
her father had only began ; and at fifteen, the 
portraits had a charm for me beyond description. 

“ And this is the one called Margaret," I said 
to my aunt, as she came in and carefully wiped 
the light dust from the pictures. 

She turned upon me with an inquiring glance. 

“ How do you know V* she said, quickly. 

“ Because grandfather always said to that pic¬ 
ture, ‘ Oood morning, Margaret,’ sometimes it 
was dear Margaret," I answered. 

She sighed, and tried to turn the subject, bat I 
could see that she glanced at the portrait several 
times, and then at me. At length ehe said : 

" You are really getting to be a young lady, 
Helena! It seems so strange. Yon have al¬ 
ways seemed so very childish until now! It is 
only this month back that I have noticed that 
yon are as tall as I am." She paused a moment 
and then resumed: “ I used to think that you 
resembled this very picture, but your mother 
would never allow me to say so." 

I longed to ask why, but there was something 
about her that prevented me; especially as I had 
frequently noticed with wonder, that this por¬ 
trait, although the best by far in the collection, 
both in the face itself and the artistic merit, was 
placed in a corner of the staircase, in a bad light, 
and with every appearance of neglect or want of 
appreciation. It was now only that I saw it to 
advantage; and that was because the whole 
staircase was darkened by the passing thunder 
storm, and the sky-light, at the top of the long, 
upper hall, blew off, and the red lightning stream¬ 
ed upon the pictures. I had been gazing at them 
as I paced the hall, for in thundershowers I 
was ever unquiet and restless, and I was so often 
attracted to the “ Margaret," that it was no mar¬ 
vel that at that moment my eyes should have 
been fbpd on that face instead of any other. 
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That momentary gteam! how it electrified me; 
not as usual, by fear and affright, but with a new 
perception of its effect upon other objects. I 
had seen “ Margaret" as I should never, probar 
bly, see her again. I never thought of the rain 
that streamed down in torrents through the open' 
aperture above me. I scarcely heard Aunt 
Esther, who was calling " Helena!” at the very 
top of her shrill voice, and whom I saw, as I 
looked up, busy with tubs and pails to catch the 
inundation. 

I only watched for another gleam, and I did 
not watch altogether in vain; but the second was 
a pale, white streak that gave a strange beauty, 
too mournful to make me wish for it again; and 
I ran into my room, shut the door, and threw 
myself on the bed while tears flowed fast from 
my eyes. 

Aunt Esther came bustling in, started from 
her usual moody state by the passing storm. 
"Mercy, Helena!" she exclaimed, in a voice 
that came sharp and ringing to my ear, “ why 
don't you come and help us atop the rain f* 

I laughed outright through my tears. “ Can 
you stop it, aunty 1" said I. 

She caught, right of the glitter on my wet 
cheek, and was checked in a moment frem the 
almost angry word she was about to utter. “ My 
poor child," she said, “ you are really frightened; 
lie still, dear, and I will come to you as soon as 
the man gets the sky-light closed again." 

When, half an hoar later, she came to my 
bedside, I was just waking from a dream, in 
which Aunt Esther was standing on the edge of 
the roof, in the act of throwing "Margaret," 
into a largo cistern in the street, and I was hold¬ 
ing out my hands to break its fall. 

" Don’t throw it, aunty!" I screamed oat to 
her, and awoke to see her covering me with a 
warm blanket, for she saw that I was chitted and 
trembling. 

"Now, aunt, tell me about that picture. I 
have seen it by this lightning, as I shall never 
see it again; and I want to know its history." 

She made some feint of not being willing, but 
I do believe that she was dying to relate it tome. 
The shower was not yet over. It was now near¬ 
ly dark, and the low, black clouds still came 
rolling upwards, and the long, muttering sounds 
of the thunder were still heard, and a sharp 
flash of lightning came, making me wish that I 
could again gaze on the picture. But the sky¬ 
light was replaced, and the heavy boards were 
nailed down over it more securely; for no one in 
that honse ever thought of keeping it open to 
light the pictures below it. 

Aunt Esther placed herself in the large flower¬ 


ed easy-dudr, which had been my dear mote's 
when she was living. Her tall, thin, prim figure 
rose up straight and perpendicular, and her long, 
meagre hands were folded on her lap. Her hair 
was folded plainly over her forehead, and was 
still, in some places, dark and glossy, but just 
above the temples, there were two large spots of 
silvery whiteness, that looked as if two snow- 
hands had been preseed there to hide some aching 
beneath. 

" I do not know that I can tell yon all that 
you wish to know, Helena," she at length said. 
" There is little use of recalling memories that 
are so sad as this; and you are too young to un¬ 
derstand all the bearing of this unfortunate his¬ 
tory ; but your curiosity is now excited end I 
will gratify it." 

My heart beat high with expectation. I had 
read many romantic tales—but here was one that 
could actually be told by lips—something, too^ 
that was connected with mystery, or my family, 
at least, and I experienced a new and delightful 
sensation. Aunt Esther seemed raised and glo¬ 
rified to mo, as she sat there, because she was 
about to become to me* that genius of romance, 
or at least, that was the half defined idea that I 
was unconsciously tracing out in my mind. 

I cannot give any idea of it in my aunt’s lan¬ 
guage, for so fearful was she of approaching it 
too nearly, so vaguely did she talk of persons 
and subjects in connection with it, and so often 
did I question her of matters without which be¬ 
ing explained I could not grasp any meaning to 
her words, that I prefer telling it in my own ab¬ 
rupt and blunt way. 

Margaret, then, was the sister of my grand¬ 
father. the only and idolised daughter of fits 
family, the pet of four or five brothers all older 
than herself; the graceful, beautiful, accomphrii- 
ed representative of the female part of the Green¬ 
wood household. 

That she should be petted and idolised was 
not strange, for no lovelier being had ever dawn¬ 
ed upon humanity, no brighter, happier imper¬ 
sonation of youth, intellect and graceful beamy 
ever beamed upon a household, than Margaret 
Greenwood. 


All that wealth could procure, was lavished 
upon her enjoyment; all that love could devise, 
was poured out like water at her feet Through¬ 
out the household, Margaret’s comfort and happi¬ 
ness were the engrossing themes. In trifles, as in 
things of magnitude, there was a positive paarioa 
to minister to her gratification. Not a dram 
did she hang upon her dainty little person, that 
was not imported especially for her use. Not 
an ornament graced bar, that ever saw the light 
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of an American jewel case. Copley painted her, 
it was true; but Copley was the prince of portrait 
painters at that period, and his pictures wiU erer 
be recognised as perfect in their individual ex¬ 
pression ; possessing an inimitable charm of at¬ 
titude, an indescribable beauty of coloring, and 
though last not least, an adaptation of costume, 
combining the richest material with the most 
fenltless simplicity in its shaping; re-producing 
only those classic models of drapery which are 
ever new and beautiful. There are few families 
Which would not like to boast of ancestral paint¬ 
ings from the hand of Lord Lyndhurst’s father. 

Well, Margaret's husband must be imported, ! 
too; and when Walter Greenwood (my grand¬ 
father) returned from Edinburg, where he had 
finished his education, he brought with him 
young Leonard Bruce; and at sixteen, Margaret 
was betrothed to him. Never was a more perfect 
match to all appearance. Both were surpassing¬ 
ly handsome, both highly intellectual. Each 
had a certain individuality of look, character, 
expression, so different from all others around 
them, and so well in keeping with each other. 
And yet Margaret did not love him . She was 
Minded to her own true feelings, by die state of 
things around her. His sudden and evident ad¬ 
miration; her brother's enthusiastic friendship 
for him; the interest Which he excited in all who 
saw him, gave a sort of blind compulsion to her 
conduct in consenting to become his wife, and 
she tacitly allowed the preparations for her mar¬ 
riage to proceed. It was celebrated with all the 
parade which could be brought to bear upon it; 
and envy itself admired what it did not dare to 
depreciate. 

Margaret was queenly In her marriage robes; 
but her eye did not once turn with a confiding 
glance to die noble figure by her side. There 
was an element plainly wanting, which when 
present, sanctifies the simplest bridal—absent, 
the grandest ceremonial sinks into a falsehood. 

It was a heavy stroke to the family when they 
found that Leonard Bruce was determined to 
take his wife to Scotland. They had never 
dreamed of it. Walter Greenwood had always 
supposed that he would settle in America, for 
Leonard had always favored the supposition. 
But after a few months of journeying, and a cor¬ 
responding time of rest and enjoyment, he lan¬ 
guished for his native hills, and before the 
autumn had ripened its golden grain, they were 
on their way to Scotland. 

A few short letters from Margaret told them 
from time to time, of her prosperity, of the beauty 
of her Scottish borne, of the sweet, poetie 1 associ¬ 
ations which it recalled and strengthened; but 


never of her happiness. Children were horn in 
that home, whom she described with all the inten¬ 
sity of a mother's deep, unfailing, earnest devo¬ 
tion ; but for the father and husband, no word 
had ever been written, except in the most casual 
and Indifferent manner. After a few years, there 
was an evident bitterness and even contemptu¬ 
ousness in her slight references to him, which 
could not but pain those who loved her. Wal¬ 
ter resolved to visit her, and after a few months’ 
absence, he too returned, sad, and evidently dis¬ 
tressed, but inexorably silent as to his sister's 
appearance, or apparent state of mind. Loving 
his sister as he did, it was not possible that he 
could still his troubled heart while there was a 
shadow over her; and finding it impossible to 
forbear showing some, at least, of his real feel¬ 
ings at home, he went to England. 

He was crossing the Channel from Dover to 
Calais, when he observed two figures on board, 
one of which reminded him of Margaret The 
lady was evidently disguised, for various un¬ 
necessary mnfflings shrouded her person and her 
face was enveloped in a thick veil; but the 
graceful turn of her head could not be concealed, 
and that was Margaret's. Walter almost fainted, 
but in a moment he laughed at himself for his 
absurd fears, and withdrew without having been 
seen. 


A second time he saw them, and she was lean¬ 
ing on the arm of her companion and evidently 
weeping. Her hand pressed to her eyes, outside 
of her thick veil, looked so much like his sister's 1 
And yet again he suffered himself to be in the 
presence of this mysterious group, without ascer¬ 
taining if he knew them. 

But this man! what could he have in common 
with his gentle sister Margaret? It was true, 
there was a degree of gentleness in his evident 
care of her, in his attempts to hush her tears, in 
the gentle folding of his arm about her waist, as 
if to protect her; but as he rose to his feet to or¬ 
der prater to be brought her, Walter saw that he 
was one of those tall, gaunt, stern-looking men, 
such as are rarely seen at their frill height and 
somewhat coarse and massive frames, except in 
Scotland. What could Ac be to Margaret 
Bruce? 

Walter attributed his own fancies to his dis¬ 
turbed feelings about Margaret. His ideas were 
ail the more unpleasant, because he could give 
them no form. His picture of Margaret's life 
had not risen into any shape, but a dim, forebod¬ 
ing consciousness of evil filled his mind; and 
when he landed in Calais, he was nervous, wor¬ 
ried and exhausted by his own vague and rest¬ 


less emotions. 
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A few weeks in Paris had a sedative effect up¬ 
on his mind. The thoughtless, careless gaiety of 
the Parisians infected him also, and with youth, 
health and wealth to enjoy, he became the life of 
the circles in which he moved. 

One night, at a masked ball, he experienced a 
renewal of his uneasiness, at the sight of a figure 
whose height reminded him of the Scotchman. 
Again beside him was the lady whose motions 
had seemed so much like Margaret’s, and again 
he saw her hand. It was like his sister’s, and had 
the same shell-shaped nails which in hers had 
been so often admired. There was not a single 
jewel upon it, not even a circlet of plain gold, but 
high up on her arm, as it was revealed by the 
falling back of the sleeve, was a broad band of 
gold, so pure and fine that it needed no clasp to 
retain it in its place. Walter remembered that 
he had folded just such a band around his sister’s 
arm on the night of her marriage, and she had 
playfully promised him that it should be always 
worn. 

Himself closely concealed by his mask, he 
availed himself of her companion’s momentary 
absence to address her in English. His first 
accents seemed to penetrate her to the heart, for 
She uttered a faint shriek and fell to the floor. 
A dense crowd thickened about her, effectually 
barring the entrance of the tall figure which stood 
by the door. He had apparently no apprehension 
that the lady who was fainting was his companion, 
and he made no attempt to pass. Had he done 
so, it would not have been easy to prevent him, 
for his powerful frame could have forced a way 
through the crowd of agile and slender Parisians, 
with small effort on his part. Walter tore off 
the lady’s mask, and the long, beautiful hair fell 
down in rippling waves below her waist. It was 
Margaret! Without waiting for her to revive, 
he took her in his arms, bore her, unresisted, to 
the street, and placed her in the first carriage that 
offered. She did not awake from that death-like 
swoon until she was carried to a chamber; and 
then she revived to see only Walter. He forbore 
to question her then, but waited until she was 
fully restored, and a violent burst of grief had re¬ 
lieved her. Then she sat in calmness until he 
should speak to her. She did not dare to ask 
him a question, but her eyes watched the door, as 
if she expected some one to enter. 

“ He will never come, Margaret, you will 
never see him more,” said Walter; “ or if he in¬ 
deed should enter here, I would kit him upon 
the threshold.” 

Margaret shuddered; and then she rose from 
the bed, and falling on her knees before her 
brother, she faltered out her long, sad confession, 


her penitence and her sorrow. They were words 
that burned into that fond and proud brother’s 
heart most deeply, but they were never again ut¬ 
tered by her, to any human being, and never re¬ 
peated by him. He crossed the seas again, with 
the wreck of what was his sister, and bore her to 
his home once more. Leonard Bruce and his 
children were there! He could not bear the sol¬ 
itude of his desecrated home, and he had come 
to leave his little ones with those who would love 
them, and then to become a wanderer. 

Margaret was dying. It was touching to wit¬ 
ness her meeting with her children; but to Leon¬ 
ard, she was impenetrably silent. Melted by 
her sufferings; by the approach of her death 
which seemed now so inevitable; by the love he 
had lavished on her and could not now subdue; 
by the perfect, the wondrous beauty which stole 
over her face, he poured out his forgiveness and 
his assurance of his returned affection. She 
heard him, and taming her eyes to the wall, she 
uttered a single word—“ Hector.” It was the 
last. 

Leonard Brace and Walter left the country 
again together, and wandered in foreign lands 
for two years. When they returned, the children 
were transferred to their father’s care again, for 
Margaret’s parents no longer lived; and he hud 
brought home to them a second mother; an 
English girl, poor, of simple habits, and only 
beautiful because she was sweet-tempered and 
unassuming; and to her watchful and tender 
love, the orphans owed unutterable but deeply 
felt thanks. Her picture hangs on the staircase 
beside that of her husband. I have only one 
thing more to add. My quiet, melancholy, sober 
Aunt Esther, was the daughter of Margaret 
Brace! _ _ 

SINGULAR INTERPOSITION. 

A lady had a tame bird, which she was in the 
habit of letting out of its cage every day. One 
morning, as it was picking crumbs of bread off 
the carpet, her cat, who 5ways before showed 
great kindness for the bird, seised it on a sudden 
and jumped with it in her mouth upon the table. 
The lady was much alarmed for the safety of her 
favorite, and turning about, instantly discovered 
the cause. The door had been left open, and a 
strange cat had just come into the room. After 
turning it out, her own cat came down from her 
place of safety, and dropped the bird, without 
doing it the smallest iqjury .—Salem Register. 


The poor man has health, a good appetite, and 
sleeps soundly at night. The rich man has his 
cares, his headaches, and his heart aches; and if 
the sum of human enjoyment could be exactly 
measured by some sort of moral thermometer, we 
should find mat real happiness is pretty equally dis¬ 
tributed, and that there is little cause for any man 
to repine at his own lot^or envy that ofhis neighbor. 
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I THUIK OF THEE. 

WNVSNNNNVWKNV 

BY L. B. GOODMA*. 

When betide the ttreemlet mating 
On the past, the golden put, 

And the brilliant aeenea of memory 
O’er my soul come nuhing that, 

Like annbeams o’er a gloomy sea, 

Then, Tiwlo, then I think of thee. 

When day's sweet, departing glories 
On the west their foot-prints leare. 

And the stars, like pearly teardrops, 

Steal adown the cheek of ere, 

Then sadness tons the golden key 
Within the gate of memory. 

When the sOrevy tongue of muslo 
Holds me listening to it long, 

I get dreaming, like aPed 
Hearkening to tome bright world’s song, 
Until my soul, unconsciously, 

Gets free, and dore-Uke, files to thee. 

When Aurora, rosy-blushing. 

Flings abroad her royal pearls, 

And her banner, striped with sunlight, 

In the Orient nnfhrls, 

The sense of beauty steals o’er me, 

Then, Linde, e’er I think of thee. 

When the world grows cold and aoornftal, 
Filling all my breast with grief, 

And I fed there’s none to lore me— 

None to give my heart relief; 

Then some sweet spirit guarding me, 
Directs my thoughts to think of thee. 


THE TWO BRIDALS 
IN THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 
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“ I wish I had some money to bay me a ball; 
it is ball time now and all the boys have them/* 
said Albert Griswold, gently winding his arms 
around his mother's neck, with his eyes turned 
towards his father, who half reclined on the sofa, 
wrapped up in his costly breakfast suit, and occar 
sionally puffing from his aromatic cigar blue 
wreaths of smoke. 

“ Ask father," whispered the mother, in his 
ear; “ he has plenty of money, yon know, and I 
guess he will give yon enough to buy you a 
bafl." 

“No, you ask him, mother; because I am 
afraid he will scold me for giving my other to 
Willie Momford." 

The father's eyes were on the morning paper 
he held in his hand, bat he heard the conversa¬ 
tion that passed between his wife and child, and 
though he made an effort to the contrary, he 


glanced in the direction where his son hung so 
caressingly on his mother's neck, just in season 
to catch the eyes of both. Leaning a little 
further forward, he buried his fingers in his vest 
pocket for a momedt, and then drew out a piece 
of silver, saying: 

“Here, Albert; now when you get another 
ball, see if you can keep it, and not give it to the 
first ragged urchin yon meet in the street without 
one." 

“Willie Mumford isn't an urchin, father,” 
said Albert, timidly, “he is a good boy, and sits 
right side of me in school, and sometimes he 
helps me get my lessons." 

Mr. Griswold seemed a little disconcerted for a 
moment, bat he soon rallied, and without mak¬ 
ing any answer of reproof or otherwise, he held 
the paper a little nearer to his face, and went on 
with his reading. 

“ I have got twenty-five cents, mother," whis¬ 
pered Albert, as he again stepped back to his pa¬ 
rent's side; “ that will bay me a ball and a top, 
too," and for a moment he expressed his joy by 
being very profuse with his kisses, and then be¬ 
fore one could be retamed he bounded towards 
the door that led to the front hall. Mrs. Gris¬ 
wold gave a light tap on the carpet with her em¬ 
broidered slipper; Albert looked back, wonder- 
ingly, and she made a slight movement of her 
hand for him to return and kiss his father. The 
boy hesitated an instant, and then his smile died 
away and he went noiselessly back, and without 
removing his hands from his side, he leaned his 
head forward and touched his lips to his father's 
cheek; bat the latter didn't seem to notice it, so 
the boy tamed softly away, and in another mo¬ 
ment he was in the street on his way to the toy' 
store on the comer. When the echo of Albert's 
foot-foil died away, the wife left her seat by the 
grate and went over to the sofa where her hus¬ 
band was sitting. There was a little more mois¬ 
ture on her lashes than Nature requires in her 
healthy mood, bat still she was silent until her 
husband had finished the perusal of his paper, 
then she said with a forced cheerfulness : 

“I wish, husband, that you would try to be a 
little more affectionate towards Albert; it is so 
necessary for his happiness to be loved." 

“ Well, I don’t know but it is; but I think it 
is rather small business for a man to be fussing 
over children: I believe in leaving such things 
for the women. If I provide yon with the hand¬ 
somest house in this fashionable street and keep 
you and the children famished with spending 
money, why, that is my part without making a 
fool of myself by hugging and kissing the 
juveniles. But let me tell you, Alice, that yon 
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are spoiling that boy by making snch a baby of 
him; bat then he is just like yon, after all/’ and 
Mr. Griswold threw down the paper and arose 
from his seat to make preparations to go to his 
office, and half an hour afterwards he was in 
State Street discussing business with others, who 
like himself thought that a bird could but be hap¬ 
py in a golden cage, though it stood where the 
sun of love seldom penetrated. 

When Mrs. Griswold heard her husband close 
the front door, she buried her face in the soft pil¬ 
low that Jay on the sofa, and wept: she scarcely 
knew why, for she was surrounded by every com¬ 
fort that money could buy, and was looked upon 
in society as one of the favored in fortune. A 
careless spectator would have deemed it ungrate¬ 
ful in the wife as she reclined amid these costly 
surroundings, to weep for what seemed to be im¬ 
aginary woes; but seldom can the superficial 
observer penetrate beyond the surface, and thus 
it was in Mrs. Griswold’s case, for as those hot 
tears coursed slowly down her fair cheek, her 
mind went back to her cottage home that nestled 
in summer amid green leaves near the roadside, 
with broad fields and dark woodlands in the back¬ 
ground, where from childhood up to the hour of 
her departure from home as a bride, she had 
ever been wont to lay her head upon her mother’s 
breast when weary or sad, and receive sympathy, 
a sure antidote for earth’s cares. And she re¬ 
membered, too, a pale, still youth who sat in the 
village church and gazed on her on the morning 
of her bridal. When younger, he had broken 
for her the snow path in winter, while on their 
way to school; had helped her to master the 
difficult lessons, and often sheltered her from all 
blame when the fault was hers. 

Bat he was poor; his widowed mother only 
owned the little cottage in which she lived, and 
where her son cultivated the small garden ; but 
he never seemed noor to Alice, until the wealthy 
Mr. Griswold stopped at her mother’s one day 
to enquire the way to a rich neighbor’s dwelling, 
and from that time she forgot all she had ever 
said to Albert Marriott, when he told her how 
much he loved her, and with joy his mother 
looked forward to the time when her sweet songs 
would be sung in his own little cottage; for the 
monied man came again. As bis coffers were 
full, he wished to ornament his possessions, and 
never had he seen an ornament so much to his 
mind as Alice Claflin; so when he rode to his 
friend’s country-seat again, he called at the cot¬ 
tage and convinced Mrs. Claflin of his opulence 
and popularity. The widow’s mind was dazzled 
with the tableau of wealth that he presented, and 
from this time she urged her daughter to become 


his wife and remove to the city. At first Albert 
timidly expostulated, and pointed to the gilded 
cages that held their wealthy neighbors' birds, 
debarred from freedom to roam in their native 
element, but all arguments were overruled by the 
mother and daughter. Money was the magic 
power that was to bring all happiness, and Al¬ 
bert returned to his lonely home to brood over 
disappointment But the young man felt no 
pang of jealousy; he hoped, he prayed that she 
whom he loved so fondly might be happier in 
another home than she ever could have been in 
his; and when he saw the villagers with happy 
smiles, flocking towards the church, he joined 
the throng, and with a heart well nigh bursting, 
he witnessed the ceremony that separated him 
forever from Alice. But the proud, new-made 
husband knew not his secret; so as one of her 
rustic friends he was allowed to again press his 
now colorless lips to the cheek of the bride. Al¬ 
bert knew that it most be the last, and it was an 
icy tonch, that caused the rose tint fora moment 
to disappear; but the gathering group of child¬ 
hood acquaintances rushed forward to greet the 
fair young creature, and none b&w the corpse- 
like face depart, as at the threshold it stopped for 
a last, lingering look; none save the mother and 
bride, and with them it was stamped indelibly. 
Albert retamed to his home and his rustic em¬ 
ployment ; bat his shadow crossed the threshold 
of Mrs. Claflin’s cottage no more, and she and 
Mrs. Marriott seldom saw each other. 

No rustic friend of Alice’s childhood was in¬ 
vited to visit the bride in her city home, for the 
cold, proud glance of the new-made husband was 
upon her, and with a formal good-by, they separ¬ 
ated. For a time, Alice thought that she was 
happy in her new home, though she was often 
reminded that she must be a little more dignified 
when company was present, and avoid all coun¬ 
try phrases, and never speak of vegetation or 
nature, for city people didn’t talk upon such 
subjects. 

“ What shall I talk about ?” timidly inquired 
Alice. 

“ The fashions and the general news of the 
day,” was the reply. “ Make yourself acquaint¬ 
ed with fashionable society, and learn from it, 
and don’t depend on me to teach or entertain 
you.” 

But everything was novel that now surround¬ 
ed the village belle, so she tried to persuade 
herself that she was happy, nor missed the old 
familiar smiles that used to greet her. The 
mother seldom came, and when she did a hin 
was always given to the daughter that she had 
better avoid publicity; her ways were so old- 
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fashioned that their acquaintances would think 
her very odd. And bo time passed until the 
bright-eyed Albert was welcomed to their home, 
and then the mother named the boy, for the 
sound of the name still lingered on her ear like 
some sweet note of music, the echo of which 
thrills long after the outward vision of the band 
has departed. Mr. Griswold knew no reason 
wiiy his wife should fancy that name more than 
another, and Albert was the name agreed upon ; 
and thus time whirled on, changing all on which 
it had power to act. 

The morning when our story opens Albert had 
p as s ed his ninth birthday. A little sister had 
oorae and gone since he first saw the light, and 
now Mrs. Griswold clung to her boy with still 
more tenacity. It brought severe pangs to her 
affectionate heart, as she saw his father turn 
ookUy and impatiently away from his warm 
caresses, and worship the idol for which she had 
been purs traded to marry him, and it seemed as 
if her heart would burst in its eagerness to find 
some one, loving and worthy to be loved, to 
whom she might unbosom her griefs, and reveal 
that fashionable smiles lit up by gas light had no 
charms for her; that rosewood and velvet, gold 
and popularity but made her look back to the 
cottage by the roadside, and stamp indelibly the 
contrast to the disadvantage of the gaudy home. 
And so Mrs. Griswold reflected and wept, for 
she was alone, now, and might indulge her 
grief without giving pain to her darling boy, who 
was almost always by her side. Servants came 
in and removed the silver from the breakfast 
table, and as their mistress half reclined on the 
Insurious sofa, with her head turned from them, 
with a sigh they returned to their labors, wishing 
that they could be as free from toil and care as 
she who employed them. 

With the first breath of the keen, frosty afar, 
Albert forgot that bis father did not return his 
kiss, for the love that Ms father might have shar¬ 
ed, was all lavished on his mother, save when he 
furnished him with silver to buy a new toy, and 
then, as his caresses met with no return, they 
were soon ended, and the object almost logotteh, 
and thus it was now, as the beautiful boy tripped 
with an elastic step to the variety store on the 
corner. But he stopped suddenly, as he came 
opposite the large window, for there stood Hettie 
Vinton, looking so wishfully through the large 
panes, with her little bare, red feet pressing the 
stones that glistened in the early sun-light, as it 
came down over the house tops. 

Hettie held up first one little pink foot and 
then the other, as if to warm it by the side of her 
tornpantalette, and then she hugged closer the 


old fhded shawl that had undergone tfete process 
until it was tightly wrapped around her neck, 
leaving her little plump shoulders exposed to 
the keen air. Albert stopped short in Ms fhst 
walking, or rather skipping, and eyed the little 
grotesque figure before Mm. Her hood but half 
concealed her soft brown curls, one of which was 
blown by the wind hither and thither, as it escap¬ 
ed through a rent in the back of her tom hood. 

In spite of the little vexations at home, Albert 
was in a merry mood, for a small portion which 
seemed large to him of the magic key to mir th 
was in his hand; so he stepped nearer the little 
child of want, and then with a roguish smile he 
looked into her face, while with his right hand 
he gave a sly pull to the stray curl. Hettie didn’t 
seem to notice him, so intent was she in gasing 
on die smoking loaves that the baker had just 
left within, aad the sugared cakes that lay heap¬ 
ed up beside them. Albert felt a little ashamed 
of what he' had done, for he had violated a pre¬ 
cept that his mother had taught Mm: to be 
reepectftil to inferiors in wealth, and he was glad 
that she had not noticed him, and yet he oould 
not bear to pass in without her looking at him, 
so as be came round ou the other side, he extend¬ 
ed his foot, which was encased in a new boot, 
and gently touched Hcttie's little bare toes as 
they came to the cold flags on that side to re¬ 
lieve the other benumbed members. The light 
pinch did not hurt nettle's toes, but it reminded 
her that some one had observed that she was 
barefoot, and how impossible it was for her to get 
a new pair of shoes, and when on looking up she 
beheld the handsome Albert Griswold whom she 
met every morning on his way to school, her 
cheeks turned even a brighter pink than those 
little cold feet; but she mid nothing, she only 
pulled her old hood a little farther over her eyes, 
gave another jerk to the short skirt of her frock, 
which almost severed it from the waist, as if to 
Mde her feet, and then she pressed her face so 
close to the glass that the roguish boy could not 
see it; so he waited a moment on the step to see 
if she did not look up, aad as she did not, he 
passed in, still wishing that she would speak 
to him. 

u 0, how nice and warm it is in here !” thought 
Albert. “ I wish she would come in and warm 
herand then he tamed and beckoned for her 
to come in, and now he saw that she was crying. 
"Perhaps it was I that made her cry," he said, 
mentally; so without asking for the toys he went 
out again, aad this time he stepped politely to 
her side and said: 

" Come into the warm shop, Hettie; it is so 
nice ia there, you can warm you." 
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" Daw n't,” replied the child; "they don’t 
let folks in there that haven't got any money.” 

" O, yes they will, Hettie, there is Mrs. Nash 
in there now, and I heard her say she didn't 
come to buy anything.” 

“ But she is dressed nice, and they know that 
8 he has got money, if she don't buy bread and 
cakes with it.” 

" Do yon want a cake, Hettie ? If yon do, 
come right in here and I will bny yon one,” and 
Albert showed her the bright coin he held in his 
hand, and he thought that he didn't cue if he 
didn’t hare any ball if Hettie wonld only stop 
crying and not look so sad. 

The little girl was ashamed to say she did 
want the cake, and too hungry to say no ; and 
as the boy looked into her sad little face, he for¬ 
got that he was dressed in broadcloth and she in 
rags, so he took her hand in his and led her in¬ 
to the store. As Hettie entered the store, the 
owner looked at her in snch a manner that if 
Albert had not been with her she would have run 
out; bat the boy led her to the store, and then 
called for some cakes and presented them to her. 

" I wish yon had some shoes, Hettie.'' said Al¬ 
bert, " wby don't yon get some 1 It is too cold 
now to go without shoes.” 

“ Mother has been too poor since father died.” 

“ What will you do when the snow comes ?” 

" Mother says she shall be dead, then,” said 
Hettie, laying down the cake and sobbing so lond 
that the shopkeeper looked op with a threatening 
air. Hettie looked towards the door as if she 
wonld like to make her escape, but her little pro¬ 
tector stood between her and it and whispered: 

"Ton must get warm before yon go; but 
what makes yon think your mother will die ?” 

“ O, she is so sick and the doctor don't come 
there now, for mother told him that she couldn’t 
pay him; so she must die, and then I shall have 
to go to the poor-honse. They hare shoes there, 
but they are very heary,'.' and Hettie’s cake lay 
untasted in her lap, as she crouched by the stove 
with her sorrowful face. 

Albert no longer cared about the ball, for he 
had known little Hettie a long time; that is, he 
had met her almost every day when he ^as on 
his way to school, and she was passing to her 
school-house in an opposite direction, and how 
often he had wished, when the baby was alive, 
that she wonld grow up and look just like the 
prim little Hettie; for it was only lately that she 
had gone barefoot and worn such tattered clothes, 
so now as he saw her grief, he bent low and 
whispered in her ear: " You shan't go to the 
poor house—my mother hasn't got any little 
girl, and I will ask her to let you come and live 


with ns,” and then he took the coin he had re¬ 
ceived in exchange when he purchased the cakes, 
slyly dropped it into her lap, and told her to bay 
something to carry home to her mother. The 
little girl hesitated to take it, and a deep blush 
overspread her features, bat Albert urged .her, 
saying be could get plenty more; so she accept¬ 
ed it with a secret joy at the thought of what she 
could purchase for her mother. 

Hettie now began to tuck her ringlets under 
her hood and get ready to step ont again on the 
flags. All the customers were busy at the coun¬ 
ter with tbeir backs towards the children, so. {he 
boy drew from Hettie's shoulders the faded 
shawl and shook it out wider, and just as he was 
in the act of replacing it, his father entered the 
store to get a new supply of cigars. Mr. Gris¬ 
wold did not speak immediately, but listened and 
watched for a moment, and then stepping across 
the floor, ere Albert knew he was there, seised 
him rudely by the collar and bade him purchase 
his toys and go home, nor spend his time talking 
with beggars. The little girl was frightened, and 
scarcely knowing what she did, sprang towards 
the door, while the coin that the rich man's son 
had given her, rolled in various directions across 
the floor. She did not stop to gather it up, but 
no alaog &e frosty stones as if she were fleeing 
from the just punishment of crime. 

" Have you bought the ball you came in for ?” 
sternly inquired the father. 

"No,” answered the boy, timidly, "I don's 
want any ball.” 

" Then where is the money I gave you V* 

Albert hesitated. 

"I guess what he didn't spend for cakes for 
the little girl, is on the floor,” said the shopkeep¬ 
er, going around the counter to pick up the coin 
that had fallen, and handing it to the rich 
customer. 

" Just like him,” said the father, receiving the 
coin and looking at his son sharply; then turn¬ 
ing to the other, he added: 

" I don't mind parting with the money, for you 
know, Mr. Brush, that I give array a great deal 
in the course of a year for benevolent purposes.” 

"Certainly, sir, certainly; I know you do,” 
returned the other, and he wanted to add: " But 
not in sums less than a hundred dollars, so that 
you can see your name in the papers next day 
but he was afraid of losing one of his best cigar 
customers, so he continued: " I can't blame you 
for not wanting your son to speak to those beg¬ 
gars, they are very designing even when they are 
very young.” 

" Hettie isn't,” said Albert, taming very red, 

" nor she isn't a begger neither.” 
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“ Hash 1" said the father, and in a few mo¬ 
ments more Mr. Griswold went out, taking his 
son with him, telling him to go home and not 
ask him for any more money for a month, for he 
most learn better than to squander it on beggars. 
Albert kept back all his tears until he reached 
that luxurious room where but a short time be¬ 
fore he had left his mother, and when he saw 
that she, too, was unhappy, he wound his arms 
around her neck and told her of all that had 
transpired since he went out, and begged her if 
Hettie’s mother died, to bring her to their home 
and let her be his sister. 

“ I will think of it/' said the mother, affection¬ 
ately, as she wiped the tears from her yet girlish 
face, and arose to ascertain if it were not near the 
time that he should go to school. 

A few hours later in the day, Mr. Griswold 
was seated at his desk; he had dropped his pen, 
and was so engaged in thought, that for a mo¬ 
ment he did not notice that the little heroine of 
the morning's incident stood before him. 

“ What do you want V* said the rich man, giv¬ 
ing her a cold glance." 

“ I came to tell you, sir, that my mother wants 
to see you." 

Mr. Griswold sat a moment in silence, and 
then he drew out his pocket-book, extracted a 
number of notes and reached them to the child, 
who grasped them eagerly and with a light 
bound sprang towards the door; but the heavy 
latch had closed so tightly that Hettie’s strength 
was insufficient to open it. Mr. Griswold looked 
for a few seconds on vacancy and then he arose 
and lifted the latch, ,but he still lingered with the 
door closed, and extending his hand he said: 

“ Let me look at the notes again, littie girl." 

Hettie handed them back, and in another mo¬ 
ment he returned them to his pocket-book, saying: 

“ Tell your mother if she wants to see me she 
must come here, and I can't spare any money 
now." 

“My mother is too sick," sobbed the child; 
bub Mr. Griswold didn't seem to observe what 
she said, he only went back to his desk and read 
his newspaper upside down, with a flushed face, 
and the office boy rejoiced when the Old South 
clock released him at noon from the sharp tones 
of his employer's voice and so the day wore 
away. * * * * 

u Will you go, mother V* said Albert, looking 
up earnestly in her face. 

Mrs. Griswold sat thoughtfully gazing into the 
grate for a moment, and then answered yes, and 
in a short time, with Albert’s hand clasped with¬ 
in her own, she walked quickly down the street, 
and then struck off into a narrow alley and as¬ 


cended three or four flights of stairs. Ere Mrs. 
Griswold reached the top of the last flight, she 
half turned to go back, but her boy sprang past 
her and threw back the door that closed the inva¬ 
lid's room. 

Mrs. Griswold, unknown to her husband, had 
often visited the poor, and supplied them with 
many comforts; but no scene that she had ever 
witnessed had equalled this in intensity of 
wretchedness; but we will not stop to describe it, 
save that the mother lay dying, with none near 
bat her little Hettie. Mrs. Vinton's lips were 
sealed to be unclosed no more, bat the windows 
of her soul were open, and through them she loot¬ 
ed out upon the group, and manifested by signs 
the hope that the mother of the boy would be 
kind to her child, nor let her perish with want. 
Mrs. Griswold promised, and a week later the or¬ 
phan child was furnished with comfortable clothes 
and sent to a kind neighbor's house to remain 
until she could be permanently provided for. 

When Hettie's long curls were combed out 
smoothly, and her feet encased in neat shoes, 
with becoming garments adorning her graceful 
form, Mr. Griswold would gladly have adopted 
the child as her own, but her husband would not 
consent to it, and when she mentioned the name 
of the child, he bade her never speak to him 
again concerning her, bat let her go and take her 
chance with other paupers. 

It had been several years now since Mrs. 
Claflin had visited her daughter; she knew she 
was looked upon by the husband as an unwelcome 
guest, and in her letters she pleaded growing in¬ 
firmities as the cause of her absence. After Mrs. 
Griswold had spoken of the adoption of Hettie, 
and been so abruptly refused, a new idea seemed 
to enter her brain, and a few weeks after she in¬ 
formed her husband that she should like to visit 
the cottage where she spent her childhood, and 
amid old scenes spend a short time with her 
mother. 

Although Mr. Griswold seemed rather reluctant 
to have her go, he consented, and supplied her lib¬ 
erally with money, for he wished to show the 
rustics of her native place, how superior had been 
her lot in life. With joy did the rich man's wife 
hasten the preparations, and in a few days she 
was ready with her idol boy to visit the home of 
her childhood. When the carriage drove up to 
the door and Mrs. Griswold and her son stepped 
in, she gave orders for the driver to stop in a 
street she designated, and when this order was 
obeyed, Hettie came out from a low, brown house, 
so changed in costume and expression that it 
would have been hard to recognize her now as 
the former Hettie, vjth, @(3^4 
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shop-keeper’s window. Mrs. Griswold loved the 
child, and it was not strange that she should, for 
she had mild bine eyes and soft brown cnrls like 
her own dear babe, and had the little Alice lived, 
her age would have been about the same. Al£ 
bert also loved the orphan child, although recent¬ 
ly he had not seen her, for his mother did not 
wish to teach him to deceive his father. Mrs. 
Griswold took Hettie to the home of her child¬ 
hood, and after the greeting was over, presented 
the orphan to her mother, saying: 

“ Keep her, mother, for my sake, and as she 
grows older she will watch over yon, and I trust 
he to you what my situation in life forbids my 
being—a devoted daughter.” 

From this time Hettie knew no more of want, 
for she seemed to supply a place at the hearth¬ 
stone that had long been vacant, so she received 
all the privileges of a daughter and soon became 
the pet of the neighborhood. Mrs. Claflin called 
her by her own maiden name, Louisa Elliot, and 
among new scenes and pleasant companions, her 
former situation faded from her memory. 

How natural looked the scenes of childhood to 
the city wife! but old emotions of happiness had 
gone forever. The birds sang as sweetly now as 
formerly, but they brought discord to her ear, 
for their songs reminded her of the long yean 
that had intervened since she, too, sang in glee. 
He who had loved her so fondly in years gone by 
still occupied the cottage with his mother, and 
when he met her, it was with the same kind 
smile; but well she knew that he thought her 
ungrateful in the past. And so the time passed, 
until she returned to her city home, to wear a 
smiling face before those with whom she felt no 
sympathy. 

And now, reader, we will imbibe the spirit of 
the day, and skim along the track of time with 
lightning speed, nor stop till we have reached 
fifteen years beyond the morning that little Het¬ 
tie, then about five years old, crouched with her 
naked feet at the stove in the variety store, and 
talked with the little boy in broadcloth. There 
is to be another wedding in the little village 
church now, the tall spire of which points upward 
just the same, but the moss has gathered thicker 
on the roof, and another set of maidens attend the 
bridal. The couple in point of wealth are much 
the same; the bride has no dowry save her beau¬ 
ty and noble heart, but the one of her choice has 
enough for both ; or if poverty should become 
their lot they can still be happy, for gold is but a 
secondary object with both. The couple we 
speak of are Albert Griswold and Hettie, or 
Louisa as she is.now called. Mrs. Clafiin’s cot¬ 
tage has been her home ever since she first 


breathed the pore air of the coimtry, and as 
years swept by and Albert visited the Hide 
homestead of his grandmother, his love for the 
beautiful orphan grew more intense, until it end¬ 
ed in a marriage at the village church. Albert’s 
father had not seen his son’s bride since he took 
from her the notes in his office, for when Mis. 
Griswold saw how prejudiced her husband tu 
against the child, she ceased to speak her name, 
and he had never visited his mother-in-law shies 
the orphan dwelt with her. As he grew older, 
he became so much engrossed in business that he 
seldom left the city and cultivated but few friend¬ 
ships, save such as he could turn to some pecu¬ 
niary advantage. Mrs. Griswold knew how de¬ 
votedly her son was attached to toe one of his 
choice, and as her own happiness had been sacri¬ 
ficed for money, she did not wish his to be wreck¬ 
ed in the same manner. Knowing that his for 
ther would never consent to his becoming the hus¬ 
band of one who was poor, several weeks pnmeii 
after the bridal in the village church ere Albert 
informed him that another had been added to foe 
family. Mr. Griswold’s first inquiry was, "Is 
she rich ?” and when he was answered that she 
had a large fortune in prospect, he made bat 
few more inquiries, only slightly reproving hie 
son for his boyish folly in keeping toe affair so 
secret. 

When toe bride took up her residence in her 
father in-law’s family, and was introduced to Mat 
as Mrs. Griswold, he started and turned a little 
pale, and a few days after he asked his wife if 
she had ever heard what became of Mrs. Vinton's 
orphan child. 

“ Did you not forbid my mentioning her name 
in your presence? and why should you expect 
me to trace her history farther?” said the wife. 

“ True, but I—” he did not finish the sentence, 
but mused for afowmoments in silence,and then ! 
went out. From this time Mr. Griswold oeemiil 
more thoughtful and less intent on 
money, and then he told his son that he was be¬ 
coming tired of so much care, and in future Al¬ 
bert must take more of the responsibility of toe 
office. Hettie, from toe day of her entrance into 
the wealthy man’s home, seemed to breathe into k 
a new air of happiness, for it was her study to 
please; perhaps she was more anxious bp cease i 
she knew that the truth must some day be known 
that she was a penniless orphan ere her marriage. 

A year had nearly sped by when Mr. Griswold 
spoke again of Mrs. Vinton's child. His wffo 
made no immediate reply, and so toe husband 
continued: 

"Alice,” he said, “ I have made inquiries con¬ 
cerning that child, and I can learn nothing save 
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that she was taken away from her miserable home, 
where her mother died, by a lady, to be educated 
and cared for. Now if Albert had not told me 
that Louisa has a mother living, I should think 
that his wife was a child of—of my old friend, 
William Vinton, for she looks very much like 
Mn. Vinton in former days.” 

“ And was that wretched mother the wife of 
your friend, and yon so loath to befriend the 
cUd V* 

" Bo was my friend once, Alice; but—but—■" 
and he who through long years had worshipped 
gold, seemed now subdued, dor white hairs had 
began to thicken over his brow, and he felt that 
life would not endure forever, and as he neared 
the home prepared for all, remorse was busy at 
his heart and he could not smother its fires any 
longer. Mrs. Griswold, with woman's quick pen¬ 
etration, saw that her husband's heart was soften¬ 
ed, and taking a seat by his side, said gently: 

“ With the exception of yon and I, Louisa has 
no parents save an adopted mother;" and then 
she gradually revealed everything. Commencing 
with her early marriage, she told him how she 
had yearned for tenderness, and how unhappy 
she had been when he made money his idol, to 
the neglect of home and the duties of social life, 
and that she could not bear that Albert's happi¬ 
ness should be sacrificed in order that he should 
be united to a wealthy bride; and knowing that 
In every respect, save the lack of money, Louisa 
was one whom he would approve, she had not 
opposed her son's desire to marry her whom he 
had loved from boyhood up. Mr. Griswold was 
very pale during the recital, and yet he strove to 
be calm; but though he loved his son's wife, he 
amid not give up at once the pride that had lin¬ 
gered around him for so many years, and now 
the inward struggle caused the pallid features. 
When the wife had done speaking, he arose, and 
for the first time in long years, pressed his lips to 
her cheek, saying: 

" I do not blame you, Alice—God is just; but 
I cannot talk with you longer now;" and he 
seemed like one who makes a giant effort to ap¬ 
pear calm when the heart is deeply moved, and 
then he added: “ Tell no one of this interview at 
present, and in a few days you shall know more." 

Prom this time, the change in Mr. Griswold's 
manner gradually increased, until his wife ceased 
to regret the love of former days, the object of 
which had long since settled down in life, the 
partner of one who was contented to share his 
home and once divided heart. Mrs. Claflin was 
sent for by her daughter, to make them a visit, 
mod from that time her home was with her daugh¬ 
ter and her adopted child. After several weeks 


passed by, Mrs. Griswold learned from her hus¬ 
band, that in early life, ere his marriage, Wil¬ 
liam Vinton and he were intimate friends, and 
one evening, at a gaming table, they had played 
for money, when Mr. Vinton being successful, 
and getting excited by the play, said he would 
stake two thousand dollars, his all, against the 
same amount, with any one in the room. Mr. 
Griswold laid down the sum required and won. 

His friend was penniless. Prom that time Mr. 
Vinton took the downward road; misfortunes 
crowded thick upon him; his two children sick¬ 
ened and died, and in the midst of poverty the 
little Hettie was born. At length, in despair, he 
died a suicide. He had told his wife all, and af¬ 
ter her husband's death, she in her poverty, beg¬ 
ged Mr. Griswold to restore a part of the sum he 
had won; but be refused, and left her with her 
child to suffer, while he and his young wife lived 
luxuriously on the gains made from such a capi¬ 
tal. The timid Mrs. Vinton had never sought 
his home, or she might have been more success¬ 
ful ; and so she died, as the reader h» seen, in 
want; but if the eyes could express it, she was 
not devoid of hope that her child would be pro¬ 
vided for, when she saw the benevolent little boy 
whom Hettie had that morning told her of, stand¬ 
ing with his mother at her bedside. Although 
Mrs. Vinton had ventured to send for Mr. Gris¬ 
wold, he went not to the dying one, and years af- • 
ter, the scene at the office was remembered only 
as a dream. 

When Mr. Griswold saw that his wife and son 
took an interest in the little Hettie, he strove to 
crush it from the first, for fear that all would be¬ 
come public, and his wife and friends despise him 
for his baseness in retaining the money that left 
his friend a beggar. This was the sole cause of 
his dislike to the orphan; but Mrs. Griswold 
kept her husband's secret, so that his son and 
wife thought that his only objection was the lack 
of money on her part, and when this was recon¬ 
ciled, life glided smoothly with all. 


GO IT WHILE YOU’RE YOUNG. 

“ Go it while you're young, for when you get 
old you can't." Exactly—go it—but not after 
misery; go it, but not after wine; go it, hut not 
after dissipation, folly or vice; for when you get 
old you can't; and it you do you wont, for you 
will never get old! But go it—go it after your 
business; go it after virtue; go it after that 
pretty girl whom you want to marry; go it after 
these, for when you get old you can't, and there 
will he no use either of your going it then, for 
yon will have health, wealth, honor, a good old 
woman and children to bless you, and you can 
take your ease! But until you get old, go it 
after these things .—Philadelphia Omiw, 
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TRUE AMD FALSE BEHEV< 


'OLEINE. 


THE REAPERS. 

BT ns. B. T. BLDBHMK. 

By the margin of & fountain they have tain their sickles by, 

They are resting on the greensward with their loaded 
wagons nigh; 

They’re a merry band of reapers, singing through the live¬ 
long day, 

Their homes are filled with plenty and their barns with 
grain and hey. 

Bow they fill their earthen vessels with cold water to the 
brim, 

for they know the cooling beverage will strengthen every 
limb; 

Frond, honest, free and happy, ever ringing at their toll, 

Telling whilst they reap together how they love to till the 
soil. 

I have watched them from my lattice through the livelong 
summer’s day, 

I have seen them coming homeward with their loads of 
grain and hay: 

Seen them quaffing from the fountain where the water’s 
sparkle dear, 

No poison lingers in its depths to fill their hearts with fear. 

See, now they’re coming homeward with a song upon their 
Ups: 

“ Cold water, clear cold water, from the fountain bright 
that drips— 

Cold water, clear cold water, free from every spot or stain, 

It never caused a mother's heart to throb with grief or 
pain.” 

Think of riie feeble colonists that knelt an Plymouth’s 
•oil, 

’Neath skies that frowned above them, asking God to bless 
their tott; 

Now, a merry band of reapers, when the clouds betoken 
rain, 

Can sing and talk together whilst they garner up the grain. 

How I love to watch the reapers when returning from 
their toil, 

They are strong, athletie youths—noble sous of Freedom’s 
soil; 

Now they’re drinking from the fountain, shouting all the 
while with glee, 

“ Cold water Is our beverage—’tis stuinless, pure and free.” 


TRUE AND FALSE BENEVOLENCE 


BT FLORA M. MORTON. 


"Can you not wait a half-hour and keep 
Eddy quiet, while I make some bread V* 

" Why, no indeed 1 Mary, how can you ask 
such a question, when you know they think that 
old Mrs. Howland is just gone?" 

" Well, there are others to render all necessary 
assistance, and besides, I only asked you to help 
me for a short time." 

" But if everybody said so, who would go !" 

" Let me tell you, Julia, I think it would be 
far more benevolent for you to stay at home this 
morning and assist me, than to spend your time 


with Mrs. Howland, who has plenty of friends to 
bestow all the attentions required." 

« Tou and I do not agree in our ideas of be¬ 
nevolence and Julia, with a curl of her rosy 
lip, departed on her errand of mercy ! 

The two speakers were Mary and Julia Call- 
ton, the elder daughters of a respectable farmer 
in one of our New England villages. Their 
mother had died when they were of the sges of 
twelve and nine, and their father, after five yean 
of mourning for the bride of his youth, had mar¬ 
ried a feir, gentle woman, who felt a tender love 
and warm interest for the motherless girls. 
Three years of wedded life had bestowed upon 
them two children, Bose—a little girl of two— 
and Eddy the baby. Mary Carlton, the eldest 
daughter, was a fair, gentle girl, who had inher¬ 
ited her mother’s amiable, retiring disposition; 
bat Julia was more impulsive and excitable— 
never looking ahead for the consequences of any 
act. She possessed an inordinate love of admi¬ 
ration and flattery, and hesitated not to use de¬ 
ception or " plan," as she called it, to obtain it. 

A young physician had recently come into As 
little village of Melrose, and being handsome, 
agreeable and talented, he very soon became the 
centre of attraction. Smiles wreathed rosy lips, 
and bright eyes sparkled, when young Dr. Yale 
made his appearance in the village circles. The 
gossips, of course, had plenty of occupation, 
and many extra cups of tea were drank In con¬ 
sequence of his debut! 

Julia Carlton determined that her charms 
should win this "bright, particular star,*" and 
she revolved many schemes' M her mind. But 
none seemed particularly feasible, until, on one 
bright afternoon in May, a young friend dropped 
in to see the sisters. In the course of conversa¬ 
tion, she said: 

" I have understood that Dr. Yale is a church 
member, and very devoted; and he said to Mis. 
Hawthorne, the other day, that his wife must 
have the bump of benevolence frilly developed. 
So, girls, look out; I fear none of us will be 
good enough for him 1 But I must go; so 
adieu!" 

Julia sat thoughtfully by the window flora 
short time; then catching np her white sun-bon¬ 
net, she wended her way to the house of Mrs. 
Howland, a neighbor, who was very low with a 
lingering disease. Kind friends had soothed her 
hours of pain, and every attention had been be¬ 
stowed npon her; but this did not prevent Juba 
Carlton from offering her services to "watch" 
during the night with her. It excited some sur¬ 
prise among the older ladies, because of her 
usual giddiness, and some affirmed that she was 
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too inexperienced end volatile to be trusted, bat 
finally decided she should remain a part of the 
night with an older lady. She did so; and on 
leering in the morning, she encountered Dr. 
Yale at the door, who seemed somewhat sur¬ 
prised, yet pleased to meet her, and she tripped 
home with a bounding heart. 

Thenceforth her visits were very frequent at 
Mrs. Howland’s, and the unsuspecting old lady 
blessed her for her apparent benevolence, little 
thinking that a more powerful motive than the 
pure, Christl ike desire of doing good actuated 
her! Thus matters went on for several weeks, 
until the village people began to remark upon 
Julia Carlton’s wonderful change from such a 
wild, volatile creature, to so benevolent a “ sister 
of charity!” 

Some-—not very discerning people—thought 
her the embodiment of goodness; but others, 
who had looked deeper into the pages of human 
character, saw through her cloak of benevolence; 
and many who had looked behind the home cur¬ 
tain were well aware that oftentimes, when she 
was abroad on her errands of charity, her assis¬ 
tance was actually needed by her family—for 
their mother was subject to severe attacks of 
headache, and at those times the cares of the 
children and family devolved npon Mary. The 
sisters were so unlike in their temperaments and 
tastes, that bat little real affection existed be¬ 
tween them—though Mary oftentimes endeavored 
to influence her sister to become more gentle and 
mild in her manners. But Julia was wilful, and 
would not heed her sister’s kind reproofs. For 
several weeks she continued to play her new 
part—visiting the sick and clothing the poor— 
until Dr. Vale began to become interested in 
her, knowing naught of her real character until 
a little circumstance revealed it in some measure 
to him, as every course of deception will even¬ 
tually be exposed. 

On the morning which introduced our heroine 
to the reader, the friends and neighbors of Mrs. 
Howland were called to see her spirit take its 
departure to the spirit land—as was supposed. 
Dr. Yale was present, also Julia Carlton. After 
a season of pain and suffering, she seemed to 
revive again; and Dr. Yale, thinking she might 
survive some hours longer, took his departure, 
saying he would call again in a few hours. As 
he was passing the open door of Mr. Carlton’s 
house, be heard the sudden scream of a child 
and exclamations of terror and alarm. 

Without waiting for an invitation, he stepped 
within the door, and a scene of terror met his 
guse. Little Bose was standing in the centre of 
the room with her clothes in a light blase, while 


Mary was endeavoring to wraparound her a rug 
which she had snatched from the hearth. But 
the child's frantic efforts and alarm seemed to 
thwart every effort to extinguish the flames. On 
a low couch lay Mrs. Carlton, who apparently 
had fainted, while Eddy, woke by the tumult and 
frightened, was adding his voice to the general 
confusion. 

Dr. Yale immediately sprung to Mary’s aid, 
and his strong arm soon extinguished the flumes. 
It was then ascertained that she was severely 
burned; and while he applied some soothing 
remedies, Mary performed the double task of 
hushing Eddy’s cries and restoring her mother to 
consciousness. When quiet was in some meas¬ 
ure restored, Dr. Yale inquired how the accident 
had happened. 

Mary replied that her mother being unable to 
lift her head from the pillow, in consequence of a 
severe headache, the care of the children and the 
household affairs had devolved upon her. She 
had rocked little Eddy to sleep, and laid him 
down beside her mother, who had fallen into an 
uneasy slumber, and leaving Rose busy with her 
playthings, had gone into the kitchen to prepare 
the dinner. She had been thus engaged but a 
short time, when a loud scream from Bose, fol¬ 
lowed by one from ber mother, caused her to 
hasten into the room, where she found Rose with 
her clothes on fire and Mrs. Carlton vainly en¬ 
deavoring to extinguish them, but faint and 
weak from pain and illness, and overcome by 
alarm, she fell back upon the couch and fainted. 
At this moment Dr. Yale appeared, and Mary 
again thanked him for his opportune kindness, 
in which her mother joined with earnestness. 

Mary’s sleeves were rolled above the elbow, 
displaying a round, white arm, and upon her 
dress and apron were many mealy marks; and 
her cheek crimsoned at the thought of the plight 
in which this gentlemanly young M. D. had 
found her. But his agreeable, winning manners 
soon dissipated her embarrassment. After quite 
| a long chat, during which Bose had sunk into a 
| refreshing slumber, the doctor arose, and apolo¬ 
gizing with a smile for detaining Miss Carlton 
from her culinary matters, took his leave, prom- 
| ising to call in the evening and look at the 
child’s bnras. As he walked away, he won¬ 
dered why Julia should be absent from home, 
when her assistance seemed so necessary; and 
Mary’s sweet face and gentle, winning manners, 
were continually rising before him. 

In the evening he called again, and Jalia was 
present—her free beaming with smiles as he en¬ 
tered ; and so great an impression did her tender 
caresses lavished upon little Rose, and her Stem- 
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lug attention to the wants of the family, make 
upon him, that he resolved to cultivate her ac¬ 
quaintance more intimately. Accordingly, the 
next day in passing, he thought he woald call 
and inquire for Rose. Going in with the famil¬ 
iarity of a physician, not pausing to ring the bell, 
he accidentally overheard a colloquy between 
Julia and her mother, which amased him and 
confirmed his previous fears. 

“ Julia, cannot yon assist Mary this morning ? 
She has the week’s ironing to do, besides baking 
—and I do not feel strong enough to do much.” 

“ O, dear, you are always calling upon me to 
do something about the house, when you know I 
detest housework!” was the reply, in a cross 
and petulant tone. 

The doctor retreated and rang the bell, and 
upon entering, Miss Julia was all smiles and 
kindness; but her charms now appeared to him 
as the glittering colors that sparkle in the sun¬ 
light upon the scaly folds of the serpent. These 
two scenes showed him Julia’s true character— 
for he was a young man of more than ordinary 
discernment—and also made known to him 
Mary’s noble and endearing qualities, her feel¬ 
ings of true benevolence, which never seeks for 
praise as its reward! 

The acquaintance of Mary and Dr. Yale ri¬ 
pened into intimacy, and finally she became his 
wife; and ever in the home of Harry and Mary 
Yale were found the elements of true piety and 
charity, which “ vaunteth not,” and many bless¬ 
ings and favors were bestowed upon needy ones, 
of yhlch the world never knew. But the reward 
was within their own hearts—peace of mind and 
a consciousness of doing right! Reader! Go 
thou and do likewise! 


REMARKABLE DREAM* 

A late traveller in France says that there is an 
antiquated air about the celebrated Cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris, that is very pleasing, and 
that very simplicity, amounting to a fault, has 
something touching in its quaintness. Many of 
the monuments behind the grand altar are of in¬ 
terest, and some of considerable beauty. There 
is one in the sacristy of particular interest; it 
was erected by the Duchesse d’Haroourt to com¬ 
memorate the death of her husband and a re¬ 
markable dream that predicted the event. He 
was ambassador at the court of Vienna while she 
remained in Paris. She dreamed that she saw 
him lying sick and dying in his coffin, and that 
as she rushed forward to rescue him, he leaned 
forward to embrace her, and in this act expired. 
The letter acquainting her with his death inform¬ 
ed her that it had occurred at the very hour in 
which she had beheld this vision. So extraor¬ 
dinary a circumstance was commemorated by 
her in a monument where the scene of the dream 
is represented.— Philadelphia Ledger, 


NEVER DEftPAIR* 

BY 


Nil Desf*nmd*m! though trials and sorrow 
May to our fortune have added their store; 

The dark clouds to day may disperse ere to-morrow, 

And the sunlight of happiness shine evermore. 

V 

Nil de*perand*m! though all our friends leave us, 

We to ourselves may still remain true; 

For our Heavenly Father will never deceive us, 

But add to our blessings each day something new. 

Nil cUsperandum ! 0, be not sad hearted, 

Each in this world has his trouble and care; 

But let our aim be, when earth's scenes have departed, 
That we reach yonder heaven—there's perfect rest tfawe. 


THE BANDIT CHIEF. 


BT HARRIET A. DAVISOW. 


In the little town of Chieti, on the eastern coast 
of Italy, dwelt Carlos B&ndettini and his wife 
and daughter Bianca. Bianca was a handsome, 
high-spirited girl, the favorite of all die village. 
Especially was she beloved by Antonio Brindisi 
and Stephano Foscari, the two handsomest 
youths in all the town. At the time my story 
opens, Bianca had declared her preference for 
Antonio, and they were publicly betrothed. 
Stephano was of a fierce, jealous disposition, and 
threatening vengeance, he suddenly left the vil¬ 
lage. All endeavors to discover his whereabouts 
proved of no avail; but that he had not gone for 
was evident from his occasionally appearing at 
his home, where his mother dwelt alone, with 
many comforts for her, for with all his faults, he 
had been a dutiful son. Bianca troubled herself 
very little about his place of retirement, and did 
not allow his threats to alarm her. 

One day, sometime after the disappearance of 
Stephano, as Bianca was walking in the garden, 
she was startled by a rustling among the vines, 
and upon turning to the spot she saw Stephano 
standing before her. She sainted him very coldly 
and haughtily, and turned to enter the cottage, 
when Stephano sprang before her and prevented 
her from moving. 

“ Bianca, I have come to make you one more 
appeal, to give yon one more chance to avert the 
misfortunes which shall surely overwhelm you, 
if you continue to resist all my entreaties.” 

“ Go, you are tiresome,” calmly and coldly 
spoke Bianca. 

" Bianca, hear me! I love yon far better than 
the coward to—” 

“You only are the coward, trying to win a 
love with threats,” angrily retorted Bianca. 
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"Beware! I tell you I love you, and yon 
only spam me. I have pleaded enough. Know 
then, proud girl, that I have joined the bandits, 
and your father's p r o per ty shall be destroyed, 
himself taken captive, and only your consent to 
become my wife, shall free him from a lingering, 
painful death. What do you say now, Bianca ?" 
he asked, mockingly. 

" Nothing. I will never marry you; I will 
die sooner," and maintaining^ the same calm, 
odd exterior, though her boast throbbed wildly, 
Bianca brushed hastily past her tormentor, and 
entered the cottage, and upon reaching her 
chamber, she threw herself upon her knees before 
her crucifix, praying with white and trembling 
Ups the 'Virgin Mary to save her family from the 
impending trouble. Rising, she by a violent 
effort controlled her feelings, and returned to the 
sitting-room where her mother sat spinning. All 
the rest of the day a shadow hung over Bianca; 
every noise made her start painfully, and when 
the hour for her father to return home came and 
peat, and still he lingered, she snatched np her 
hat and set out to meet him across the fields. She 
had not gone far, when she met a body of peas¬ 
ants bearing a titter. Antonio Brindisi was in 
front, and immediately upon seeing Bianca, he 
sprang forward, and seizing her hand, endeavor¬ 
ed tenderly to lead her back; hut Bianca resisted 
steadily, and suddenly by a little impetuous mo¬ 
tion, drew her hand from Antonio, and stepping 
to the side of the litter, she raised the doth which 
covered the body and saw the features of her 
father. One dreadful shriek, and she sank sense- 
leas in her lover’s arms. Slowly she recovered, 
and the peasants bore their sad load into the 
little cottage. Bianca’s father had fallen from 
a high rock, struck upon his head, and died in¬ 
stantly, without a groan. So said the kind 
peasants; but upon going to her room Bianca 
saw a folded paper upon the window-sill, which 
she opened, and read as follows: 

"At push for Bianca, I said, and the old man 
foil headlong over the rocks. Do yon not falter 
now?” 

A week later, and Bianca again felt the ven¬ 
geance of her tormentor, for Antonio Brindisi 
her betrothed was missing, and no due could he 
obtained as to his place of confinement, although 
every search was made. Another note lay upon 
the window-sill in Bianca’s tittle room. 

" Two gone, dear to Bianca’s heart. Will she 
repent?” 

This note was shown to all in the village, to¬ 
gether with the other, but so close did the rob¬ 
bers keep themselves, that though search was 
continued night and day, no trace of their hiding- 


place could he discovered. Bianca for a time 
seemed prostrated by her trouble, but her you A 
and health enabled her to recover, and a few 
months after the death of her father, her mother 
and herself left the village and went to Rome, 
where through the influence of her friends, she 
was enabled to study, and become an actress, 
sod in a short time a very successful one. At 
theend of four years, when she was about twenty- 
three, she was seised with a longing to return to 
her native village, and she did so. When Bianca 
arrived at Chieti, she found there had been es¬ 
tablished a small theatre, at which she agreed to 
act for a fow nights. The villagers were in 
ecstaefes. The day before her intended appear¬ 
ance, to her infinite horror, Stephano, grown 
older* and more wicked-looking, intruded him¬ 
self upon her. Bianca was alone in the house, 
and, her heart sank within her when he began 
to plead his suit. 

" Ton have come hack to the village a lonely, 
sad woman, and may, perhaps, he willing to look 
with more favor uppn the suit of one who has 
worn your image in his heart for long years. I 
am powerful and rich. What will be your an¬ 
swer now, when I again ask you to be mine ?" 

" My answer/’ said Bianca, slowly, " is that I 
despise you, and it is with greater loathing and 
hate than ever, that I look upon you. Ton are 
powerless now to do me any more harm." 

"Fair lady," said Stephano, with a sneer, 
"lam not as powerless as you think for; I can 
again make your proud heart quiver, and per¬ 
haps fclter. Listen: Antonio Brindisi is not 
dead as you have supposed him to be, but is im¬ 
prisoned in a cave, which I alone can enter—and 
though kept from starving, he is ill-treated, and 
hard-worked. Say that you will be mine, and 
he shall be set free, given gold enough to last 
him his whole Hfe." 

"Villain! robber!" exclaimed Bianca. "Lifo 
and freedom to Antonio, purchased at such a price 
would he only curses, no boons. He can only 
die and I follow him. No, I will live'to bring 
your head to its proper place, the block. Be¬ 
ware ! for no matter how close you keep yourself, 
my eyes shall find out your hiding-place, and 
my voice seal your just doom." 

With a low, mocking laugh, Stephano sprang 
from the room, and Bianca sank almost sense¬ 
less upon the floor. 

The eventful evening arrived, and the theatre 
was crowded to overflowing; many anxious to 
see their playmate and friend m her new life, and 
all eager to see the popular Bandettini. The 
play was for below any one of Bianca's accus¬ 
tomed pieces, being asuited to 
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the capacity of the acton. The first scene was 
of scarcely any note, being merely an interview 
between Bianca and her lover. In scene second, 
the heroine is proceeding to the church to be 
married, accompanied by the girls of the village, 
as a'train of honor, when they are surprised and 
seized by a band of robbers, the chief of whom is 
enamored of the young peasant girl. The cur¬ 
tain rose, and Bianca in bridal dress, followed 
by about a dozen young girls in holiday attire, 
entered at the back of the stage, singing the bridal 
chant. Suddenly a shriek is heard, and the ban¬ 
dits rush upon them. The bride rushes wildly 
across the stage, pale and shrieking—the bandit 
chief seizes her, and she swoons. The applause 
was tremendous, so well had Bianca aoted her 
part, and many silly girls drew closer to each 
other and whispered—“only think, if it was true 1” 
A moment, and the bride slowly opens her eyes, 
and partly raises herself, and the house comes 
down in another round of applause. Slowly 
raising herself, and looking wildly around, she 
makes a sudden bound forward, and reaches the 
foot lights, where sinking on her knees, and 
stretching out her hands to the audience, she ex¬ 
claims in low, thrilling tones: 

“ Dear friends, this is no acting, the bandits 
are upon us 1 Look around, they are in your 
very midst.” 

The people turn, and behold 1 every door and 
window is guarded by a couple of ferocious-look¬ 
ing follows, armed to the teeth. Blank horror 
filled the minds of the simple villagers, who al¬ 
ways held the robbers in abject fear, and now the 
horrible strangeness of their situation keeps 
them sitting motionless with pale lips and cheeks. 
As Bianca gave the people the dreadful informa¬ 
tion, Stephano, the leader of the band, came for¬ 
ward from the back of the stage, and seizing 
Bianca rudely by the shoulder, dragged her upon 
her feet, exclaiming: 

“By Jove 1 you shall go on! Myself and com¬ 
panions are interested in the play and wish to 
see the end. It is none of your business whether 
yon play to real or actual robbers. Go on.” 

With a proud gesture, Bianca shook off the 
robber's hand and resumed her part, which was 
a pleading for the release of herself and com¬ 
panions. The spectators sat in dumb, helpless 
silence, watching with fascinated eyes the pro¬ 
gress of the play, now rendered too real by the 
presence of the bandits. Clear, calm and thrill¬ 
ing, rose Bianca's voice as she pleaded earnestly 
to have her companions if not herself spared. 
Not the moet eager, attentive listener could per¬ 
ceive the slightest faltering of voice or eye. 
While she was still pleading, the bridegroom and 
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his train come to the rescue, and ranging them¬ 
selves in order, presenting arms they fired, and 
twelve robbers fell dead. With an oath tsi 
shout of dismay, Stephano sprang forward, hut 
quick as thought Bianca seised a carbine belong¬ 
ing to a dead robber, and retreating to the back 
of the stage, exclaimed: 

“Blank cartridges for stage robbers, bullets 
for real ones. Advance one step, Stephano, and 
I will fiie.” 

Then taming to the people, she called upon 
them to help seize the robber, and he was soon 
bound, for the people needed only some foartess 
voice to arouse them from their stupor, and 
make them act. 

Stephano was tried and convicted, and his 
head chopped off; but not before he had dis¬ 
closed the place of Antonio's confinement, and 
the place for the bandits' rendezvous, which was 
in a large cave but a short distance from the vil¬ 
lage, the existence of which was never suspected, 
and which was found filled with booty. Anto¬ 
nio was released, and with undiminished affec¬ 
tion was received by Bianca, and but fow days 
elapsed before their nuptials were celebrated with 
great rejoicing. The little village of Chieti still 
is in existence; though it has increased in she 
and population and changed many of its customs, 
still the name of Bianca Bandettini and the Ban¬ 
dit Chief, is unforgotten. 


EXTRAORDINARY POWER. 

A new and surprising phenomenon in magnet¬ 
ism has just appeared m Paris, baffling every at¬ 
tempt at explanation. A young man by nnn 
Alexis Baumann, is discovered to possess a pow¬ 
er of fascination in the visual otgan, so powerful 
that it attracts towards him every object on which 
he fixes his gaze. Every savant in Paris has 


hundreds of experiments have been tried; but 
not once has the power of young Baumann been 
found at fault The object upon which the ex¬ 
periment is tried being* placed at a distance of 
about four feet, Baumann fixes his gaze steadfastly 
upon it, and presently the object, of whatever 
nature it may be, after quivering slightly for a 
minute or two, makes a sudden spring exactly 
towards his heart! This experiment has been 
tried many times a day for the last week, and hss 
never failed. Several of the great magnetizing 
doctors have undertaken to prove the cause ofthS 
extraordinary gift, and we look forward to a 
bloodless battle between them and the Academie 
dee Sciences upon the sutyeet .—Yorkshire (Eqj- 
land) Telegraph. 


Many a true heart that would have oome back 
like a dove to the ark, after its first transgression, 
has been frightened beyond recall by the angry 
look and menace, the taunt, the savage ctmnty 
of the unforgiving spirit. 
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THOU ART FALSE. 


BY xumci CMOV. 


Go, go! thou art ftlse, and no more thy name 
8haU sully these Ups of mine; 

For broken now is tore’s flowe r y ehaln 
That bound my heart to thine. 

Go, go! I had dreamed thee pure and true 
Am aught of this earth could be; 

I thought that thy heart no fkisehood knew— 

That thy rows were but pledged to me. 

Twas a blksfcl dream, but qutokly past; ' 

And I bare awoke ooee mace, 

To find that my CUth in man has gone— 

That youth's sweet trust is o’er. 

0, Bttk dmamed I, when side by side 
We roamed through tbs shaded glen, 

That the thus was near when this heart would seorn 
The idol it worshipped then! 

I see a stain on this sheet as I write; 

It is caused by no tear Of mine; 

For know there is one too proud to weep 
For a worthless heart like thine. 


A MODERN HERO. 

BY RICHARD CRAN6HAW. 

Tsnm Letchoff, as he stood upon his 
teasel's quarter-deck, the dear breeze lifting the 
locks from his forehead, as a playful hand might 
foodie with the ringlets of a child, and his bright 
black eyes scanning the surrounding horizon, 
looked, standing there, “ every inch a king 1"— 
mot of the pent-up and confined land, but of the 
m e n y , free and dashing ocean—of the sky- 
bounded, heaving mass of waters, rolling in all 
their grandeur at his feet—his kingly throne the 
white deck of his proud vessel, and his over¬ 
shadowing canopy the fleecy clouds floating 
above him in the blue summer sky. 

Pleasant thoughts of home were passing 
through Trento LeycrofFs mind, and home 
pictures and home anticipations were chasing 
one another through his brain, as he leaned over 
the v e s s el's side, a thousand miles away from the 
subject of his dreams. The last letter from his 
young wife told him news that sent a thrill 
through his heart, until now unknown before. 
J2e was a father! The handwriting was trem¬ 
ulous from rec ent illness, hut die news it had to 
communicate bad bestowed a strength that de¬ 
fied a longer delay. And in the lowermost cor¬ 
ner of the sheet there was a shapeless, indistinct 
sunk made with the pen's point. Guided by the 
mother's hand, this had been—Me baby's mark! 
And as be gased upon the faint evidence of die 
existence of his baby boy, Trento Leycroff let 
28 


fall a gentle tear upon It— a tear that manhood 
oonld not blush to have recorded upon the t ab l e t 
of his life's past actions. , 

Every dash of the waves against the side tells 
him that he is nearer still to home; every pass¬ 
ing weed floating out upon the waves he watches,* 
until it is lost to his view. There, from the re¬ 
cesses of his thoughts he has builded the form of 
the well-remembered homestead, and slowly it 
rises as from the waves and stands there before 
him, ready to be peopled from the same airy 
realms that called it into existence. 

It is morning. They are all there—his gray- 
haired father and mother, the former seated be¬ 
fore the open Bible reading aloud the accustomed 
lesson of the day, while his mother is reverently 
leaning her head upon her hand, on die opposite 
side of the table; his wife, quieting the 
upon her knee, who is laughing gleefolly at the 
bright morning sunshine beaming in through the 


window; and the two or three servants of the 
family listening quietly to the voice of the old 
man, as he asks a blessing on the labors oc¬ 
cupations of the coming day. He bean his own 
name mentioned in a supplication for his safety, 
and notes the tear that rolls down his wife's 
cheek, and drops upon the laughing brow of hit 
infant boy as she listens. 

It is night. They are seated around the 
pleasant fireside. The old man smokes his usual 
pipe before going to rest, and the partner of his 
life's pilgrimage sits silently knitting, and think¬ 
ing of her boy far out upon the sea. The baby 
is lying in the cradle, and the voice of his wife 
softly humming over one of his own favorite 
ballads is heard, trying to lull the infant to its 
slumbers. The pictures of his fancy are right 
pleasant as he thus builds them from the store¬ 
houses of his wandering thoughts. A voice at> 
his side scatters them forever to the air, and the 
cloud-built visions don again their fleecy wings 
and float away to their enchanted realms. 

“ Mr. Leycroff, there's a leak in the hold, and 
it's gaining on us so rapidly that I'm afraid we 
cannot stop it I" 

He turned towards the carpenter, who had 
thus spoken to him in a quick, hoarse whisper, 
and there arose a sickness at his heart as the 
dreadful news reached his ear thus suddenly. 
But tiiis was not a time for thought, but action; 
and so he instantly descended into the hold to 
see the extent of the damage. It was even so. 
The hold was then quarter foil of water, and the 
leak was gaining rapidly, and so situated 
amongst the heaviest of the cargo, that ap¬ 
proach was difficult, and the repairing of the 
damage next to an impossibility. A heavy gale, 
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through which the ship had passed the day pre¬ 
vious, was evidently the cause of the injury until 
within a short time previous totally undreamed 
of by all on board. 

The pumps, then, were their only hope, and 
the order was instantly given that they might be 
manned and set to work, to try to keep her 
afloat. Stout hearts and ready hands were 
there, and soon every nerve was being strained 
in the efforts for safety. But the good ship was 
doomed, and slowly but surely she sank still 
deeper in the bosom of the vast encircling flood. 

The water now rushed in in a perfect torrent, 
and as it gained each moment new impetus, the 
injury became still greater, and it tore its way 
through the stout barrier of wood and iron as 
though it had been but paper. Men ran about 
in haste, collecting such necessaries as would be 
needed in the boats, which were being launched. 
In the storm of yesterday two of the boats had 
been lost, and grave doubts arose in Trente 
LeycrofFs mind as to whether the remainder 
would suffice for their safety. As calm as 
though each instant were not bringing them 
closer to the grasp of destruction, he stood and 
issued his quick, stern orders. A hundred souls 
depended upon him now, and in the hour of 
trial they should not find they trusted in vain. 
The sharp report of the minute-gua echoed afar 
over the sea, and above the sound came the clear 
ringing voice of the young captain. The smoke 
obscured the sight, but his quick eye saw every¬ 
thing, and his thoughtful mind suggested every¬ 
thing of comfort that might alleviate the suffer¬ 
ings probably in store for those who soon would 
be tossed about upon the trackless waste of wa¬ 
ters. And still amidst it all, the good ship 
slowly but surely sank still deeper in the bosom 
of the vast encircling flood. 

The hardy sailors, taking a pattern from their 
calm commander, worked away in quick but si¬ 
lent obedience to his orders, and one by one the 
boats were filled and slowly left the side of the 
doomed vessel. The sky was cloudless, and the 
sun shone down in a flood of pleasant light; and 
from the steady and unruffled manner in which 
the orders were executed, one could not, but for 
a glance at their frees, guess that the sailors 
were occupied in other than their usual avoca¬ 
tions. Bat there was written whole volumes of 
manly fortitude and courage, in the knit brows, 
set teeth, and bloodless hue of their counte¬ 
nances, and k was plainly to be seen that the 
race of heroes hod not yet quite departed, nor 
was true courage laid forever to rest in the grave 
of the long-gone past 

O, Gpd 1 the boots were now nearly foil, and 


there yet remained some eight or ten human be¬ 
ings on board of the sinking ship! Some of 
them were women, and their shrieks deafened 
the sound of the booming gun, beside which the 
young captain himself stood, firing it as quickly 
as it could be loaded. The clanging of the ship's 
bell added to the horrid din of that agonizing 
moment, and the hand of mercy seemed withheld 
at the moment from the ill-fated beings upon the 
wreck. The sun still shone down, and saw the 
good sMp'as it slowly tat surely sank deeper in 
the bqfom of the vastenoirclang flood. 

“ There is bat room for just one mors!" 

Trente Leycroff heard the voice from the 
boat, and as he wiped the cold sweat from his 
brow, looked for a moment round Mm. A 
young boy stood by Mb ride and looked np into 
his face. Not a muscle of the boy's free quiv¬ 
ered, as he pointed towards the boat, and said: 

“ Captain Leycroff, when yon see my frther, 
tell Mm that I died like a man, and that we shall 
meet again in another wsrid 1" 

He knew the boy now j ht had been sent out ss 
a clerk in a foreign mercantile house, and was 
now on a visit to Ms only parent—his frther. 
The father had not seen him for three long years, 
and he pictured with the quickness of lightning 
the fond and hopeful expectation of that man to 
embrace Ms hoy again. To his own home his 
thoughts reverted, and the instinct of lifo was 
strong within him. His wife—father—mother— 
should he 1 No! They would not be aUog H ker 
desolate; they would have each other still, while 
this boy's father would have lost Ms all! He 
seised him in Ms arms, end in an instant he was 
in a place of safoty. The sneriflee was made ■■ 
the rest was in the hands of God! 

Again the load boom of the minute-gun 
echoed far and wide eves the d eep t he shrieks 
and piercing cries of the surviving women 
mingled again with the sound, and again the 
hurried clanging of the bell filled Ms ears. Some 
of those who remained had sunk down ocrnaelise 
on the deck, and one or two had cast themselves 
headlong into the sea, and now floated away 
upon the frail support of a spar, trusting them- 
selves to their fate. The mts sprang a ffrig h ted , 
from their hiding-places down in the ctibms and 
hold, and mingled with the human beings on the 
deck. The edge of the ve ss el almost touched 
the surfacs of the water, and the eyes of those in 
the boats were fixed in barter upon the doomed 
vessel ss she slowly seek before their eyes. 
They sew the heroic young man as he ateod am 
his post loading and firing the gun, and p r aye r s 
went np from their hearts that Heaven in ten 
mercy might spurs Mm yet. 
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The nm MM few* to take (me glume of 
fiuowdl m the good ship heaved heavily, toned 
ever to eae aide, end then—fttnh forever from 
fits sight, down, deep down in the booom of the 
vast encircling flood. 

They palled hastily away from that fearful 
right, and the deeds of night soon settled over 
the scene of the drama they had witnessed. 
God's mercy on the souls of those who had per¬ 
ished thes fearfully in the bright light of day, 
and in the free of the amfliag and enclonded 
heavens! 

And new, a thousand miles away to the home 
of Trente Leyoeotf! The dnadfal news has 
reached them, and that enee so happy honsehold 
is steeped in all the deep blackness of despair 
and agony. Soate time has elapsed, and to out¬ 
ward appearing the nefsl routine of every-day 
daty has once noie sesamed its sway. Bat tbs 
sickening grief within the heart is seen, when, as 
Of old, the gxayfoaired man sits with the holy 
book before him, and reads aload the usual les¬ 
son of the day. Perchance he reads of the lost 
Absalom; and, as the agonising osy of the be- 
moved father trembles upon his lips, his thoughts 
Ore with his own drowned hoy, and the words am 
hlarred before his eyes, while a choking hi his 
throat stifles his fart her utterance. 'Tts seen 
when the aged mother, engaged in some house¬ 
hold duty, meets with some simple article once 
owned by the lost one; and the fresh tears that 
arise, and the case with which the inanimate 
memento is laid sway and treasured op, ore the 
proofs that grief is not dead yet within the heart 
And it is also seen, as Agnes Leycroff site by 
the hour and gases on her baby's face, to read 
foare some traces of its dead parent, and clasps 
it closer still to her heart, as the image is prefig¬ 
ured before her in its eyes, and on its baby lips 
and bmw. 

The shadows of evening have descended spoil 
the country, and as the night descends, the 
weather gives indications of becoming stormy 
and tempestuous. The wind rushes dismally 
through foe old trees of the orchard, and the 
very foundations of the stoat old homestead 
quiver and shake in the fierce blasts of foe rising 
wind. The servants have gone to bod, and the 
fondly are seated in silence by the fire listening 
to foe wild voice in the hurricane raging with¬ 
out. The child has been placed in its cradle by 
the hands of Agnes, hat whether it is the noise 
without that prevents its sinking to slumber, or 
whether its mind is too intently fixed upon the 
philosophical nature and origin of a solar lamp 
on which its wakeful qyes have heap for some 


dine fined, ft remains obstinately wide awake. 
Mr. Leycraff broke the silenee. 

"A fearful night, this, for foe poor souls 
toased about on the raging aea!" 

“ My thoughts were wandering in the same 
sad direction, remarked his wife, stopping to take 
off her spectacles and wipe the moisture from 
them that had gathered there. She paused aa 
she did sound inclined hW ear to listen. 

“ What is it, my dear!" asked her husband. 

“I fancied I heaxd foe tread ef a horse. It 
must have keen my feacy, for ne One would ven¬ 
ture oat on a night libs t Ms." 

“ The cracking of some bough in the wind, no 
doubt," arid the M motif Sad (hey Ceased to 
regard it. 

The subject ef disasters and daagen on foe 
sea appeared to have some foecinatien to old 
Mr. LeyorriF, for he rtfnrned to it. 

“ How many such righto as these our poor boy 
must have seen upon foe besom of foe ocemi 1 
To think of a night like this, called suddenly 
from a peaceful slumber, and mast fiferiy dreams 
of those so Wved at h o mo ' s pringing upon dock 
and finding the masts swaying to and fro like 
rushes In foe summer fcfCrao the rain descend- 
mg in d ee ds upon foe deck, and the vivid light¬ 
ning flashing in foe feces of foe men at they lay 
out upon foe yards, end struggle madly with foe 
flapping canvass I" % 

Tbeold lady shook her head and sighed, as 
she pictured foe thoughts ef her husband within 
her own mind. Agate she turned her head to- 
wards foe outside and Xsteoed, thinking that eke 
heard foe sharp bark of forir watch-dog. It 
seemed to sink into a whine, and then was silent 
again. The old mAh was* on, though Agnes 
oould have wished ha might have chose n some 
subject loss painfel to her mind. 

"To hear foe emshiag founder, ask descends 
from heaven's vault and echoes through the vast 
expanse of air, over foe suited of the boiling 
waves! To Baton to thagroanfogand stmiiiiqg 
of foe timbers, as the vtasel plunges heavily 
through foe dueling btttuws I But"—foe old 
man looked up as he spoke—"I forgot! I for* 
gat! I wasfollowi ng foe stream of my thoughts-, 
forgett in g, my poor child, font I sms recalling 
pamftd images bribes you. Sbrgfee me—I 
would not add one unaeeesaAry paiag to tha 
getef you bear." 

“fiowfendftd I am to-ai^it!" said Mrs. I*ey- 
croff. “I keep listening and fofeklng I hear all 
sorts of sounds! I s n p p a so it is n er vou sness . I 
was almost certain I heard a stop outside in foe 
kalL I nut get rid Uf sueh fancies, or I shall. 


lay awake all night 1" 
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Was there a step In the hall! There could 
not have been. It was the quick dosing to of 
some open door, caught by the wind as it rolled 
along the passages—nothing more 1 The baby 
lay in the cradle giving its undivided attention 
now to the ceiling, and watching with interest foe 
play of the firelight upon it. No sleep about it 
as yeti 

“ Well," said Mr. Leycroff, “ it must be get¬ 
ting late; we hare been sitting here busy with 
our thoughts and have not noticed the passing 
of the time. I will Just take a puff or two at 
my pipe and then will go to bed." He lit it as 
he spoke. 

> The wind howled without, and a fierce gust 
swept down the chimney, causing the dying 
wood-fire to blase up all at once and afford new 
entertainment for the eyes of the child. It 
sounded outside in the hall, and seemed to rattle 
the handle of the door as it passed on its way. 

Mr. Leycroff finished his pipe and laid it 
away upon die shelf, and then sat for a moment 
gazing into the fire. Another blast swept around 
the house, and Mrs. Leycroff shuddered as she 
murmured forth: 

“ Heaven be with those now tossed about 
upon the dreadful sea, and shield them from the 
Airy of the raging tempest 1" 

M M/ W 

The handle of the door had softly turned, and 
the door opening, gave admittance to the form of 
a man encircled in a cloak. It was his voice that 
had spoken in solemn, deliberative tone, and as 
he placed his foot over the threshold and stood 
within the room, the same word dropped from 
his Ups. 

“ Amen, mother! amen!" 

A shriek that echoed through the room, through 
the passage, from the top to the bottom of the 
house, went up from the lips of Agnes Ley- 
ctoff, as she made a tottering step forward and 
then foil senseless and motionless in the out¬ 
stretched arms of Trento Leycroff I 

He had been saved by clinging, as the ship 
went down, to a floating spar, had tossed about 
upon the waves for nearly two days, and had 
then been picked up by a passing vessel in an 
exhausted condition, and carried on to her des¬ 
tination. His iron constitution bore him through 
a severe illness in safoty, and upon his conva¬ 
lescence, he was brought safely back home again. 
Despite the fierceness of the storm raging, he 
had mounted a horse, and as fast as the animal 
could dash over the road between the place of 
his disembarkation and his home, be had trav¬ 
elled in the face of the lightning, the fieroe blasts 
and the dashing rain. 


They did not go to bed that night until long 
after foe day began to show its light, chasing 
away foe clouds of foe tempest that raged above 
foe homestead on foe night before. There was 
not a great deal said, but they eat in a loving 
circle, and gazed in one another's faces, while 
Trento ever and anon preseed hie wifo closer to 
his heart, and then stooped down and fondly 
kissed foe child as it lay in its cradle at his feet. 
That youthful individual found his attention 
continually distracted from his contemplation of 
foe firelight on foe ceiling, and by daylight had 
not apparently arrived at any satisfactory con¬ 
clusion as to foe subject of his thoughts. What 
occupied his mind does not satisfactorily appear^ 
as be p r ese r v ed a complete and dignified silence 
upon foe matter. 

He did not know till long years after bow near 
he had once been to fatherless; and foe story 
was told him by foe old man one night, as he sat 
and smoked his pipe by foe side of the old fit- 
miliar wood-fire. It still danced upon foe ceil- 
mg, as it had been wont to do when he lay fat 
the cradle, now standing in foe corner, and fixed 
his baby thoughts upon its bright reflections, 
glowing merrily there above his head, when the 
shadows of night had fallen upon foe earth, and 
the voices of the wind were heard without, sigh¬ 
ing among foe orchard trees. 


SUICIDES IN FRANCE. 

The suicides have been very numerous in 
Paris since foe warm weather commenced. One 
old gentleman, who had heretofore made no less 
than six attempts upon his own life, at last suc¬ 
ceeded in hanging himself one day, recently. 
His wife had for a year past employed a man 
servant, whose only business was to seep a con¬ 
stant watch upon her husband, and prevent him 
from making away with himself. But he got 
away from the servant, and did foe job immedi¬ 
ately. The wife comes into a handsome prop¬ 
erty, and we wonder that she should have so long 
troubled herself about this old fool, who w an ted 
to leave her at ease. The disinterestedness of 
some women is astonishing. Not less than six 
people in Paris killed themselves on one day. 
Some hung themselves, some blew out their 
brains, one jumped off a monument, and one 
took a leap from a bridge. These cowardly fel¬ 
lows are better out of foe world than in it. 
Apropos of suicides—an old oak tree in foe 
Bois ae Boulogne, long famous for foe suicides 
which have been committed by persons hanging 
themselves to its stout old limbs, has just been 
cut down, in order to make way for some im¬ 
provements. Lately, two young men, each about 
twenty-five years of age, hanj^d themselves to 
this tree. Their emulator! must now limit up 
another location for the transaction of this 
"stepping-out" business .—Daily Bee. 


A wifo full of truth, innocence and love Is the 
prettiest flower a man can wear next to his heart. 
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USES TO A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY. 

BT 0ZJ.li.BXL A KEETON. 


Then of th« peerless form end flashing eye, 

With snowy neck and rounded Itmb; 

Bright aeyoaataw that gem the amreatty, 

Whan evening poors her reaper hymn, 

Ihlr aa the showers of clear white diamond dew 
Night Scatters from her ratieart wing, 

Boating lfte roty flgkt before my view; 

Or like the first glad flower of spring. 

Brightening my doll and w e ar y pathway here, 
like some pnte beam from npperhaaoen: 

Darting Its purple rag ell eafaa and clear, 

J oat where the storm-cloud has been riven. 

Dowly my spirit bends before As Mia 
In whieh aa angel is concealed 

Bat half, for brightly all those beauties shine 
By which the angel is revealed. 

Lady, they aay that thea art rain as Stir— 

I heed them not—I eaanot heed; 

Meekly I see thee bend thy heed in prayer: 

God bleea Usee, deer one, hi thy need! 

Beauty so risk and new, tboo radiant girl, 

Will bring dark envy round thy gentle lot; 

Fashion with fraudful art and dinying whirl, 

May make thee vain and false, if thou art not. 

Darkness and tempest clouds enshroud the bright, 
Their life is strown with many an evil snare: 

Golden and gladsome beams axe quenched in night: 
Then, lady, bend thou low in humble prayer. 
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BY HAST A. LOWELL. 

That was a day in my life which I can never 
forget, if I live to a hundred years. It was the 
day on which I was sixteen years old. It 
aeemed to me that the fullness of time had 
pome. All past things were merged into that 
one dear, delightful era of girlhood. It was, 
indeed, the “age when time goes swiftly by, 
with diamonds in his glass." I had looked for¬ 
ward to this era daring the whole previous year, 
and on the morning that completed the magic 
circle of sixteen years, I was a perfectly happy 
and contented being. My first ball I what an 
event was that I The first play I witnessed, 
which, by the way, was Douglas; my first visit 
to the great city, on my own responsibility, 
unaccompanied by friends to take care of me, 
all happened this year. The wings of freedom 
were very pleasant possessions, and the only 
wonder was, that I did not fly off with them 
altogether. 

The secret lay here. I had a lover, to whom 


I had beat solemnly engaged from the hour m 
which I had attained the venerable age of fifteen. 
In my womanly appreciation of his wonderful 
dignity,—for he was nineteen years old, and a 
grave youth too,—I tried to sober down the flow 
of animal spirits whieh my happy childhood 
had indulged; and at sixteen I was really as 
mature aa at twenty-five. Belying on. my dis¬ 
cretion, my father proposed that I should visit 
his brother, a wealthy merchant in Boston, who 
repeatedly solicited him to allow me to pass the 
winter at his boose. My mother looked thought¬ 
ful, and he noticed it 

“ I would not object to it, my dear," said he* 
“ Mary most see life as it is, sometime, and per¬ 
haps now is the time." 

“But will she come hack to an ordinary 
home and simple pleasures, when she has passed 
a winter in excitement and gayetyf” she flpked; 
“will she come down to our humble sphere, 
after revelling in luxury for months? I fear, 
greatly, that we shall err, by placing her under 
such temptations. Mary is already fond of 
novelty, and she has taste, I know, to appreciate 
art In your brother’s family, she will We all 
this gratified. She is contented now, with the 
attentions of Albert Warner, because, as yet, 
she knows no one superior to him. How will it 
be when she has seen the elegant and distinr 
guished men who ere so often at year brother’s 
table, and who, of coarse, must feel bound to 
bestow a little passing attention on his niece?” 

“Now, Serena," said my father, “yon do 
place the visit of a child to her‘nude’s house in 
a very important light. I do not see it Urns, at 
all.’’ 

“ True," die answered, “it is precisely be¬ 
cause yon are not a mother, that you do not see 

it," 

I was an involnntaiy listener to these words; 
but they had an effect upon my mind that re¬ 
mained during the whole of that eventful visit. 

I arrived at my unde’s house a few days be¬ 
fore the New England Thanksgiving, when the 
season of amusement was beginning; and, 
thanks to my kind relations, I eqjoyed the best 
of them. Everything which a kind and genor 
ine politeness could suggest, was done to make 
my first season in town pass pleasantly. 

My aunt was a fas hion able women, bat she 
was judicious, kind, and sincere. Bhe loved 
the splendors of life, bat she did not sacrifice 
mind to them, Bhe had a taste for the beautiful, 
and, somehow, she had the faculty of blending 
it with everything, belonging to her. Even my 
sallow face and awkward figure received a new 
and startling alteration, under her direction. 
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As I g&sed at myrnW hi the ample glass la my 
dressing-room, three weeks after I arrived, I 
should hardly have recognised the elegant fig ur e 
which it refected, foe that which ha# appeared a 
short time before at the GtarriBe hall. I was 
surprised at fee effect wfcteh the dree s m aker and 
hair-dresser had produced; and I confess that I 
secretly admired myself on that errcning. I was 
dressed for a party, aad I believed earnestly that 
I should make a sensation them. I fergofc that 
there wottid ho those pr esent to whose perfect and 
c omp lete beauty, ao well as to their superior at¬ 
tractions of maimer, mine woald be as the moth 
to the butterfly. However, I enjoyed H, and was 
quite satisfied with the attentions which, as Mr. 
Goodwin's niece, I received. My unde had no 
daughters, and, possibly, there were some young 
men there who would have little objections to 
me, If they thought I should ever inherit his 
property. 

The thought of Albert Warner kept my heart 
from any entanglement; and I had not yet be¬ 
come surfeited with pleasure,—so that I cared 
little-for the conquests of which others were so 
constantly boasting. It was enough for me to 
know that, wher e ver I appeared, I could com¬ 
mand a cer tain degree of attention, and I asked 
no more. I did not stop to think whether the 
elegant beings around me had hearts or not 

Hris could not last long, however, and my 
serenity was disturbed at the first chmd. By 
myaunt'b desire, I had written to Albert to come 
up for a week. He accepted her invitation, and 
I was glad and h ap p y when he came. Happi¬ 
ness sparkled fat Ms eyes, and made him look 
positively handsome. I went out to walk with 
him soon after tea, and my own happiness was 
complete. We r et ur n ed home to find a party of 
our most fashionable friends, who had dropped 
in, one after another, to chat about the entertain¬ 
ment of fee previous evening. And now came 
my trial. I had ever thought that Albert looked 
and appeared fflte a gentleman. I know now 
that he did; but at that time, I was jealously 
sensitive to anything which marked him as dif¬ 
fering from the people around us; and my eyes 
watched every glance and movement fat the 
room, when he was presented to fee company by 
my uncle. I saw the sarcastic look of Russell 
Stedinan, as be advanced to shake hands wife 
Albeit. I noticed fee side-long glance which he 
gave to Louisa Graves, who, in tarn, smiled 
back with an expression just like his own. My 
cheek burned wife anger; and yet, I was worse 
than they, for I felt ashamed of his appearance, 
since it could excite their mirth. 

Later in the evening, I was proud to find that, 


on several subjects that were started by ay 
uncle, Albert conversed with a freedom and pro¬ 
priety far above any in the room, and wife an 
evident understanding of all their bearings. But 
this exultation was sadly taken down, when 
Stedmaa asked Mm soma questions relative to a 
subject of etiquette, aad he failed te answer him 
satisfactorily. 

Albert did net stay a week. He was evidently 
pained and annoyed by my devotion to fashion 
and style, and disturbed and angry with the im¬ 
pertinence of Russell Stedman, who, for the 
passing aaanesmentof the hour, or perhaps pur¬ 
posely, to vex fee “ country youth/' as he called 
Albert, had begun to load me with a series of 
unwelcome attentions. Albert saw ell this with 
a jealous eye, aad bis sensitive nature could not 
patiently endure it. What wonder, when he saw 
that I was not satisfied with his personal ap¬ 
pearance, and that I took every opportunity of 
praising the superior feshion of our other guests, 
their air, manner, dress, and all the thousand 
little nothings which attract empty minds. O, 
it was too true of me, what my mother had said, 
that this season in town would unfit me for my 
sphere. 

I was becoming selfish, haughty, arrogant. 
I kad unconsciously adopted the importance 
which, as Mr. Goodwin's niece, had been ten¬ 
dered to my acceptance; and, in my audacity, 
had forgotten that it was not mine, but only lent 
to me for the season. 

My parting interview with Albert was very 
sad on his side—very cold on mine. I resented 
his wish to withdraw me from the scenes which 
he truly felt were unfitting me for the lowly sta¬ 
tion which, as a poor printer, was all that he 
could offer me, as his wife. He knew his own 
powers of mind, he acknowledged, and he was 
sure that some day he would attain distinction 
s om e w he r e — b ut he expected to toil on for many 
years, and it woald be easier climbing, he said, 
if he was sustained by a wife's hopeful love. 
Meantime, he was confident feat I should never 
grow stronger or more hopefol in my love, by 
the life I was then leading, and it was his ear¬ 
nest hope end wish that I should leave k, nudge 
heme 

I was angry and surprised, and undoubtedly 
answered him peevishly. He turned away wife 
a sad look, which haunted the whole of then 
sleepless night; but the next morning, Russell 
Stedman was by my side, and that day I. spent 
whole hours wife him at fee Afeeneum, hearing 
Ms implied admiration for myself, and his no 
less openly implied sneers at my “ country 
lever." 
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I will lot say that I experienced no r emo rs e 
atthis, for I truly cBd; and yet, sack waft the 
fascinating influence of hit presence, that I went 
on, joining him in many of hia opinions upon 
the quality of that sort of style which only could 
please thoee truly initiated into the mysteries of 
fashionable life. Weak as I was, I did not per- 
eejys how he led me on to utter such opinions, 
derogatory to the man who had showed how he 
loved me, by selecting me ae his future wife, I 
did not perceive that I was unconsciously exalt¬ 
ing this brainless puppy of fashionable preten¬ 
tions above my own tirae-hearted and high* 
minded lover. 

It wns nePmttil I eat down in my own room 
at night, that the voice of conscience was beard; 
and even then I resolutely tamed away from its 
words. It told me to go fonts—to go hameto the 
heart that loved me—end to leave forever the 
senes and the beings that were coming between 
me and that fai$fal heart 

I turned away from the words; but as I caught 
a glance at myself in the glass, I saw that my 
cheeks and lips were as pale as ashes. 

I rose the next morning with a strange, faint, 
wearied feeling; but I went out, and was soon 
Joined by Russell Stedman, who rallied me on 
my pale looks. I strove to appear gay, and he 
promised to spend the evening at my ancle's 

After I returned home, the old thoughts came 
back to me, but company, music, and lastly,'the 
promised coming of Mr. Stedman, banished it 
from my mind. 

Among my acquaintances, was a young girt 
who had deeply interested me from her evident 
sadness. She was frequently in company, by 
her parents' express command; but she always 
appeared sorrowftd, and could hardly ever be 
prevailed on to enter into any amusement. I 
pitied her, and often left the dance and the song 
to sit beside her, for which, I must honestly con¬ 
fess, she did not appear so gratefol as I thought 
she ought. I thought her very unthankful, for 
I had quite valued myself upon my magnanimity 
in leaving those who were congenial, and stay¬ 
ing with this poor “ wall-flower." 

My aunt told me her history, one day. She 
laid that the had been engaged, but that the gen- 
daman had suddenly left her without the least 
explanation; and that she, for a long time, was 
very ill in consequence of bis desertion. So 
foolish, my aunt said, to care for one who left 
her in that way; it provoked her to think a 
young lady would be so very romantic. It 
might do for die country or the seaside, but wns 
quite out of place in the city t My aunt thought 


that the city wns no place for hearts—and per¬ 
haps she wns right* 

Had my aunt told me the whole s to ry - had 
she intimated that the man who had thus do* 
sorted Augusta Mayberry, was dm man whom 
she permitted to ootno to her house—to ride and 
walk and dance with one of her family, I should 
have been a sadder, but perhaps a wiser woman 
for the revelation. Bat she never hinted that ft 
was Russell 8todman who had oast this blight 
over the young girl's innocent life, end had con* 
damned her to a long and perhaps hopeless 
struggle with her hcart and her affections. 

My answer wns a light laugh, and an as¬ 
surance that no man hi ths world could win a 
tear from me if he deserted me. 

“ Take care of your heart, then, with Russell 
StedmaB,” she laughingly responded. 

Russell Stedman! Had it come to that then, 
that I was warned of him ? Were our names 
linked together thus, end I the promised wife of 
another ? I echoed her laugh, but them was 
something almost prophetic at my heart, and I 
longed to be away from her pferoing eye. 

I felt a light hand upon my arm. It wan that 
of Warren Hay, a stripling of soma seventeen 
years, who had attached himself to my side very 
often lately, much to the wrath of my constant 
attendant He was entreating me to dance, and 
to drive away present thoughts. I went forward 
to the saloon where a few couple* were forming 
a set Something prompted me to shun Bassett 
Stedman for the rest of the evening. He no¬ 
ticed it, and upbraided me with ft ae we passed 
each other in the dance, for he, too, joined the 
set after 1 had done so. 

The next evening saw all oar finally at the 
theatre, myself included, and Russell Stodmaa 
was by my side. The same week we wore at 
the opera; and so one evening after anotifer I 
was led through the manifold dissipations of a 
whiter in a city, until the spring dawned upon 
me, a worn and wearied being. 

As my uncle's family was preparing to go to 
die c ountr y for die summer, I hastened my ar¬ 
rangements to go home, and the middle of May 
was fixed upon for my departure. My unde 
wns to accompany me, and I was strongly urged 
by my aunt to join her at Newport in Au g u st . 
“ You will see Mr. Stedman there," she added. 
I bit my Hp till it bled, for, although so devoted 
to me through the winter, he had not spoken in 
any way to make me suppose that he wished to 
be engaged. My own engagement to Albej* 
Warner had long since become cancelled in my 
own mind; and, as I seldom heard from him, I 


presumed that it was also forgotten by him. 
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I returned home—0, so different from what I 
left it! The sallow skin was improved, the 
awkward figure was straightened, and made 
gracefal; hut I was ten years older for that one 
winter’s experience; and, as I looked into the 
small glass that hnng in my chamber, and which 
had never looked so small before, I shrank from 
myself. Ah, my mother’s prophecy was ful¬ 
filled ! All that evening, I was looking at the 
vacant corner which Albert Warner had always 
occupied. I missed the sight of his figure, the 
sound of his voice, the music of his cheerful 
laugh. And everything at home looked so mean 
and insignificant! My uncle’s splendid house, 
gleaming with light, and the rich curtains and 
pictures, rose brighter to my memory, when I 
contrasted it with our small, narrow rooms. My 
mother’s modest dress and smooth hair were so 
different from my aunt’s rich velvets and satins, 
and her magnificent head-dress. Even the dear 
old piano sounded like a tinkling cymbal, after 
my winter’s experience of the grand one in 
Louisbuvgh Square. 

When the evening had nearly gone by, I ven¬ 
tured to mention Albert’s name. I did it with 
a sort of foreboding; for something told me that 
he ought to be there to welcome me home. I 
had lost the excitement and interest of my city 
lifo, and I required another stimulus to supply 
Its place. 

My mother looked half-reproachfril, half-com¬ 
miserating, when she informed me that he had 
given up his business some weeks before, and 
had gone either south or west, no one seemed to 
know exactly which. I said she looked half- 
reproachfuL When I remembered her earnest 
appreciation of his talents and goodness—her 
wish that I should be his wife—and the dis¬ 
appointment of her hopes, I wondered that she 
didliot fool wholly so. 

“ How blessings brighten as they take their 
flight 1” Albert Warner never seemed so dear 
to my heart as on that evening, when I felt that 
he had forsaken me forever; for I did npt doubt 
that my conduct towards him was the cause of 
Ids removal. Dissatisfied as I frit with my 
home, I felt that it would not have seemed so 
dreary had he but stayed. I thought of another 
—of the elegant and fkttidious Russell Stedman 
coming to visit me in a home so different from 
the palace-home which he occupied in the dty. 
I shrank from the thought. Whatever he had 
thought of me in my uncle’s house, I was satis¬ 
fied that Asm, he would not deign to think of 
me again. 

So I resolutely rooted out all thoughts from 
my mind, that had the slightest connection with 


our winter’s flirtation; for much«as I already 
despised the word, I could not call it by any 
other name, since love was never named between 
as. And it was for a silly flirtation, then, that I 
had lost a noble heart 

Day after day, I communed with myself, and 
the summer was ripening without bringing me a 
tingle ray of comfort What could I do % Efts 
had I known where Albert had gone, I could 
hardly have made np my mind to write him; 
and I suffered in silence. 

My mother’s mind was evidently ill at ease 
about me. She missed the glad flow of my girt 
ish laughter, which had rung through the house 
the year before. She missed the sound of mimic 
with which I had ever delighted her; for, little 
as I was skilled, I could always please her by 
singing the sweet old ballads she loved so well. 
I liked better now, to sit in my own room, with 
the blinds shut, and pore listlessly over a volume 
of poetry, marking such passages as agreed with 
the morbid state of my mind. 

I roused up, one day, after many weeks of 
this listless inactivity, to the thought that An? 
gust would be here to-morrow. And I had pro¬ 
mised my aunt that I would meet her at New¬ 
port. The week before, she had sent me a 
letter containing ample means to prepare for the 
journey, and a promise to meet nle at a certain 
point on her way thither. I did not know 
whether to go, or to send an excuse; but, as I 
finally decided that I was fairly rusting out in 
my present state, I availed myself of the outfit 
she had sent me, and in less than a week was on 
my way to the grand watering place. 

We were late in the season, bat my unde's 
rooms were engaged months before, and we 
found them ample and commodious. The air 
and exercise operated beneficially on my spirits, 
and my sallow cheek assumed an unwonted glow. 

We passed the entire month at this delightful 
place, and I think my spirits rose with every 
day’s return. The secret charm was the pres¬ 
ence of Bussell Stedman, who came the very 
day after we arrived, and remained during otv 
stay. The same attentions which he paid me in 
the winter, were now renewed; and it was with 
a feeling of pain that I saw the time approach 
which was to separate us. Albert Warner was 
again forgotten. I took myself to task for this 
miserable, vacillating spirit; but while bm was 
near me, the spell was not to be broken. To 
disenchant myself I should have been obliged to 
go back to the old home again. His figure 
would not blend with the ordinary ones there. 
Do what I would, I failed in grouping him In 
that place, and with such a background. 
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. Well, ire flirted through the Newport season, 
and walked on the sands, and talked sentiment, 
the night before we left, bat not a word of anght 
serious. So we parted;—I with a desperate de¬ 
termination never again to see him, and he, I 
suppose, with a resolution never to commit him¬ 
self unless he was sure of my becoming Mr. 
Goodwin’s heiress. I judged of this more truly 
on the following morning, when I was again an 
involuntary listener to what concerned me alone. 
I was in the front drawing-room with the blinds 
shut It was so early that almost every one was 
in bed; bnt I had a book to finish, and I took 
possession of a chair, that might well have been 
called " Sleepy Hollow," for it contained me en¬ 
tirely, feet and all, within its ample embrace. 
Leaning against that very window, stood two 
gentlemen, and I soon caught the following 
words: 

"Well, Stedman, do you go with Mrs. and 
Miss Goodwin, to-day ?" 

"Me; what made you think that ?" 

"Merely because I thought both appeared to 
have arrived at a point when parting is out of 
the question, unless necessity compels." 

"Bat I do not know as it would be politic in 
me to allow myself to come to that certain 
point." 

"Why?" 

" Because I do not yet know—let me speak it 
softly, lest lady ears should hear what lady 
tongue may proclaim—I am not yet assured that 
Mr. Goodwin will eventually adopt her, and 
without that assurance I can go no further." 

"I understand. Have you any reason for 
thinking that he will not ?" 

"None in particular, but many in general. 
Mr. Goodwin is a public spirited man, and will 
probably leave a great deal of his money to 
public institutions. I like the girl well enough , 
bat not quite well enough to marry her without 
money. I have not committed myself! ” 

I had heard enough—too much—and never 
foot trod faster than mine did back to my cham¬ 
ber. I met him at breakfast with a cool, easy, 
assumed sort of air, that I could see puazled him 
terribly. He waited on us to the carriage, and 
asked me tenderly, when we should njeet again. 
" I cannot tell," I said, " I have not committed 
myself!” 

His cheek flushed crimson. 

" Let me give you this piece of advice, Mr. 
Stedman," said I, "never lean against the out¬ 
side of an open window, at a watering place, 
when yon have secrets to telland 1 stepped 
into the carriage, where my aunt had already 
settled herself. 


" How tedious these lovers’ partings are to 
bystanders," she said, laughingly. 

" The next meeting between Bussell Stedman 
and me will be more tedious still, to one of us, 
at least," I answered. 

" What does that mean, Mary?” 

"It means that Bussell Stedman will never 
break my heart, as he has Augusta Mayberry's.” 

She started. 

" How did yon learn that 9" she asked. 

" From one more candid than you were. 
From herself, last night." 

*11 did not mean that yon should know that, 
Mary, though perhaps it was wrong in me to 
keep it from you." 

I did not tell her what I thought, nor what I 
had heard that morning; and I went heme feeb 
mg somewhat better than before, because I had 
been excited to anger, and it had taken away 
my sadneas. 

The next five years of my life did not pass 
away without clouds; and regret and remorse 
were sometimes terribly busy at my heart-strings. 
My mother was taken from us, and I alone was 
left to console my feiher. I was faithful to^my 
dories there—hoping to palliate my past wrongs 
to another by patient discharge of the future. 

My uncle and aunt were pressing in their in¬ 
vitations to me to renew my visit. I believe 
they were very sincerely a t ta c h e d to me, and 
liked to have me with them; nay, would gladly 
have adopted me, had I consented. 

Bnt there was a feeling on my part that pre¬ 
ferred simple independence with my own father; 
—s feeling which probably I should not have 
known, had it not been for the h ea rt less ne ss I 
had discovered. 

Not until I was twenty-three yean old, did I 
accede to their wishes, except for a day or two; 
and then only because my fether was also in¬ 
cluded in the invitation to pass the winter with 
them. My nude thought that the change would 
be beneficial to my father’s health; and he pro¬ 
mised him a great treat in the various lectures 
which were announced for the season, by rare 
and distinguished orators. 

Seven years 1 Could it be seven years since I 
had arranged my hair at that mirror, for my first 
introduction into company? As I stood there 
now, calm, quiet—and I must say it—fafubosut 
I could almost see the little sallow girl of six¬ 
teen, shy, awkward, and expectant, gliding in by 
the side of the full and well-developed figure 
which the woman of twenty-three presented 
there. I gloried in the change. I could not 
help it. I knew, too, what had made the chaaga. 
It was the influence of high and lofty assodir 
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dom—to* laMBeet which I had etdlivatod—the 
noble souls whose powers bed been transmitted 
to me In the last three or four years, through 
their works which I had studied. 

I had read deeply—earnestly—until the rery 
souls of the writers seemed infesed into my own. 
I had forgotten all that I had learned ef the 
petty artifices ef fashion, and had oome out a 
true, earnest-hearted woman—a loving, trusting, 
hopeful woman—looking upon life as a means, 
not an end, and better, if not stronger for the 
painful discipline which I had known. I had 
worked this mt for ttyaetf. I had not gone to 
this or that reforming or lerelUng power—the 
refoge of weak and disappointed minds; bat 1 
had truly to ascertain hi what way I might dis¬ 
oblige the duties belonging to me, and in their 
discharge I had grown into new harmony with 
nature and humanity. 

I found a new set ef people at my rattle's 
house* The butterflies of fhshion who had flut¬ 
tered there when I had passed my first season 
under his auspices, had down away, tommckere; 
and Mr. Goodwin, growi ng old, and having no 
young people of his own, had naturally drawn 
around him those more congenial to his age and 
habits. It waa very pleasant to me, for I dreaded 
going bach into the old trash. I had never felt 
myself folly entitted to enter the fists of fhshion, 
oven when I most eagerly mingled with her 
votaries. I did feel assured that I was able to 
appreciate talent and intellect; and I found now 
that I Should be gratified to the extent of my 
wishes. 

My uncle had become the patron of art. His 
taste had been ripened by two years' sojourn in 
Europe; and he drew around him all who were 
worthy to come info his sphere. Artists, schol¬ 
ars, poets, statesmen, gifted men and intellectual 
women, formed his defy cfael*; and it was with 
an expression of joyfol surprise that he found 
that I, too, u if not the rose, had been near toe 
rose." I had associated with gifted minds 
through their works—It was his delight to bring 
me with them fees to fees. 

It was like a new existence to me. I breathed 
enchanted air. My father, too, renewed his old 
love for intellectual pursuits, and displayed so 
much intelligence and good sense that I felt 
proud of him, and so did my unde. 

We went, one evening, to hear a distinguished 
orator repeat a lectors which had attracted uni¬ 
versal applause. I recollect it perfectly. It was 
" The Romance of toe flea.” I had heard it 
the first time it was delivered, but I longed to 
hear h again; and it was with a sense of dis¬ 
appointment that, after waiting thirty minutes 


after the appointed hour, the president an¬ 
nounced that the lecturer was taken suddenly 
ill, and could not appear. A murmur of dis¬ 
appointment ran through the hall, but the presi¬ 
dent proceeded to say that a gentleman from the 
west had been induced to supply Mr. C.'s place 
for that evening, and begged permission to intro¬ 
duce Mr.-. I lost the name in toe sudden 

movement of the audience in settling itself again 
to the attitude of listening; but I saw a tall, 
manly, well-defined form approach toe rostrum, 
and a noble head bowed gracefully to toe audi¬ 
ence. 

Half an hoar—an hoor-*even longer, toe peo¬ 
ple sat, so still that not a word was lost, while 
that rich, musical voice poured forth its tide of 
eloquence, hs stirring beauty, its melting pathos. 
Surely—surely—said I, to myself, I must have 
seen those eyes and heard that voice in my 
dreams. The sentiments were those I had often 
ascribed to some being who should come some 
day to the world with a new revelation of good¬ 
ness and justice—to the ideal man who, strong in 
the nobleness of right, should be above the fear 
of all wrong; and, appealing to toe noblest prin¬ 
ciples only, should carry all hearts with him in 
his progress. Vague, indeed, was my concep¬ 
tion of this idea, but it was something. I 
thought, to have formed it at all, it was man and 
better to have it realised at all Reflecting upon 
this, I had shaded my face with my hand, bat at 
a movement that marked involuntary applause 
of a remarkable sentence which he had just ut¬ 
tered, I looked up and saw the eyes again. All 
the past years since I was a mere child, faded 
away in a moment, so much did those eyes re¬ 
semble others that were treasured in my heart's 
dearest memories. For a moment, I was moved 
in spirit to utter an exclamation, but I sup¬ 
pressed it. .The start which I could not sup¬ 
press, attracted toe notice of those around me, 
and I heard a voice—it was Russell Stedman’s 
voice—ask if the lady was faint. I turned 
round to assure him that I was not. I wanted 
to look at him, and I knew that he would not 
recognise me, I had so changed, since he knew 
me. I saw a coarse, bat still rather handsome 
man, who .looked as if he was in the habit of 
“ pouring deep libations," and I knew it was he, 
at once. His voice, peculiar always, had not 
changed at all. I should have known it any 
where, for its want of depth and intonation. 
The lady who hung upon his arm, and whose 
fen he was holding, showed that he had “ com¬ 
mitted himself," by asking her to become his 
wife. She was a faded, inanimate looking wo¬ 
man, quite a contrast to the burly and ruby- 
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freed men betide her. I tamed back gladly to 
fee "eyes" again. 

My unde was in eestuefes; and the moment 
the lecture was concluded, he proposed inviting 
the speaker and the officers of the association to 
a social snpper at hts hoase, as was frequently 
his custom, when more than ordinarily interested 
hi the lecturer. 

As he passed from the ptafbrm, be was met 
by our party, and the president, readily divining 
my ancle's intention, seised die moment fbr an 
introduction. TO* time I heard the name, and 
It seat a thrill through my heart. 1 eoald not 
look np at those eyes now, fbr he had, I knew, 
r ecog nise d my ancle and my father, and soon he 
most know who “ Mm Goodwin" was, too. I 
never knew how X got through with that intro* 
duotion. I did not folly sece rn say senses, I 1 
believe, until we were seated, strangely enough, 
and by mere accident^ side by side at the supper- 
tikis 

Then I v e ntur ed to look up, and the silent 
look I received was enough. The preparation 
of the last seven yean had hoen made not in 
vain. He was changed, and I exttitod ha the 
thought that he was not stone in being so. 
Soul could meet with soul now; but how was it 
with the hearts 1 Had noshing denser come to 
the gifted man—the idol of the intellectual—the 
impersonation of my ideal—since he had loved 
the little sallowfaced, ignorant girl? There 
were few words between us; but as we both 
leaned against a deeply curtained window in the 
dnming-room, half con c ealed by the ample 
drapery, from the eyes of the company, who 
were eagerly conversing upon some topic of the 
day,our eyes mot "Mary!" "Alberti" It 
was enough. Language, though H had been 
from the lips of angels, weald not have helped 
us here. 

* # * # * 

“ What are yon writing so earnestly, Mary t” 
said my husband, just now, as he entered the 
mom. “ I should think you ware preparing a 
memorial to Congress, by the way you put 
your soul into your pen." 

"Perhaps I am—for Woman's Bights!" 

" Bo need of that, dear; come with me, and 
I will show you the best exposition of that vexed 
question/' 

He led me to the next room, where three 
bright, laughing, rosy-cheeked chBdren were 
trooping over sofee, chairs and tables, to the 
imminent risk of their own limbs and the spoil¬ 
ing of our new ftirniture. He joined in their 
play, with a free frill of smiles, and beaming 
with a patent's love, while I stood by la affected 


dignity, pretending to despise such trifling in 
grown-up people. 

" You can't help yourself, Mary, there is a 
fragment of a smMe at (he corner of your 
mouth, which tells a tru e r story than a thousand 
written pages could do." 

He placed the youngest, little Mary, in my 
arms at that moment; and as I hushed the little 
wearied creature to sleep, I beard him utter soft¬ 
ly, while gazing npon his household group, “ I 
am content to die—but 0, net new /" 

AHB ALWAYS MAJMB HOME HAPPY. 

A plain marble stone, hi a church-yard, bears 
this brief inscription: " She Always made home 
happy." This epitaph was penned by a bereaved 
husband, after sixty years of wedded life. He 
might have said or his departed wife, she was 
beentiful and accomplished, and an ornament to 
society, and yet not have said she made home 
happy. He might have added, she was a Chris¬ 
tian, and not have been able to say, “ She always 
made home happy." What a rare combination 
of virtues and graces tide wtife and mother must 
have possessed 1 How wisely she must have or¬ 
dered her housel In what patience she must 
have possessed her soul 1 How self denyingshe 
must nave been! How tender and loving! How 
thoughtful for the comfort of all about her! Her 
husband did not seek happiness in public places, 
because he found purer and sweeter enjoyment 
at home. Her children, when away, did not 
dread to return, for these was no place so dear 
to them as home. There was their mother 
thinking for them, and praying for them, and 
longing for their coming. When tempted, they 
thought of her. When in trouble, they remem¬ 
bered her kind voice and her ready sympathy. 
When sick, they must go home; they could not 
die away from their dear mother. This wife and 
mother was not exempt from the cares common 
to her place. She toiled; she suffered disap¬ 
pointments and bereavements; she was afflicted 
in her own person, but yet she was submissive 
and cheerful. The Lord's will concerning her 
was her will, and so she passed away, leaving 
this sweet remembrance behind her: “ She al¬ 
ways made home happy."— N. Y. Evangelist, 


QUALITIES OF THE ROBB. 

The damask rose, prepared in a liquor that is 
left after the distillation of rose water, is or was 
once made into a syrup which possessed purga¬ 
tive properties; it was reoommeuded to be in¬ 
fused in whey of asses 1 milk, to be given in tne 
morning, to purify the blood. The red rose, on 
the other hand, is astringent in its medical ac¬ 
tion; it is claimed to be good, when properly 
prepared, to heal ulcers of the lungs, and to 
check the spitting of blood. An old writer asserts 
that he has cured desperate consumptions of the 
lungs with cow's milk and conserve of roses con* 
tinaed a long time. There is also a consumptive 
apothecary on record who cured himself by eas¬ 
ing sugar of roses almost continually.— Tribune . 


A great many human beings dig their graves 
with their teath. google 
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THE CARRION CROW. 
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Morning awake! nature ariee! 

Bee brightly bloeh tbe eastern skies. 
Prolonging there the foremost ray 
That brought glad tidings of the day. 
Soaring on high 
Amid the sky, 

I am the Oarrion Grow. 

Awake, ye forests, from your sleep! 

Soon o'er the hills tbe son wfll peep— 

Gild your tall treetope with bis Ught— 
Drive from your depths (he shades of night. 
Pzond lord am I 
Of earth and sky, 

I am tfie Oarrion Grow. 

Te silent fields of ripening corn, 

Rejoice ye, in the glowing mom! 

Tonr golden fruit will soon be seen 
Bursting forth from oovering green; 

A feast for me, 

I know 'twill be— 

I am the Carrion (how. 

The fimner looks upon his field, 

Coanting the bushels It will yield; 

I’ll dine each day his crops upon, 

While his straw man stands looking on. 

I’m a wise bird, 

Aj he has heard— 

I am the Carrion Grow. 

When to the field my flock I’ve led, 

Our watchman, upon the scarecrow’s head, 
Win see that none are lurking nigh, 

Our dainty dinner to annoy. 

Por I was not 
Bom to be shot— 

I am the Carrion Grow. 

I love to float along the sky, 

Passing hfil and woodland by; 

Wow bathing In the cloud’s soft veil— 

Now close to earth I gently sail. 

Though sad my cry, 

Yet glad am I— 

I am the Oarrion Grow. 


UNCLE STEPHEN 

IN THE WESTERN WILDS. 

BY BLLA CARIJETOft. 


Thbbx are bat few of as who do not think 
there are incidents of romance and beauty con¬ 
nected with tbe ruddy-constructed log cabins of 
the western wilds; and yet one would scarcely 
have thought the rough structure of which I am 
about to speak ever held a being within its mod- 
chinked walls worthy the notice of the most 
humble pen. But I hare said enough for a 
preface, and now for a few incidents. 

It was long ago, reader. The steam engine 


had not then invaded the western forests, nor 
even sent its whistle and smoke in that direction. 
The topmost branches of the old oaks, with the 
first breeses of the morning, bowed and nodded 
to each other as of yore, while their progeny 
climbed slowly upward, and the young ivy kept 
them company. Here and there, in some cleared 
spot, where nature seemed at peace, and the 
birds were having one great holiday, bine smoke 
rose upward and wreathed off alone, for there 
was no other cabin's smoke within many mflei 
to mingle and bear it company. Brown-armed 
children with ruddy faces shipped and darned 
benea t h those trees, unmindful of the noisy city 
that was many miles away, where tli© poor are 
born and live and die without ever drinking i* 
one breath of the pure air as it comes from na¬ 
ture's great reeervoir. But to the m inwtfra of 
our tale. 

The large, rough cabin of Samuel C h a mpMn , 
or Uncle Sam, as he was called by the settlers 
who knew him, was piled together beneath the 
shade of one of those trees of which we have 
spoken, and around him were several rich acres 
of land that his own brawny aim, with the aid 
of his faithful wife, had cleared and got ready 
for the seed. Them was no other cabin with* 
several miles, but neither Uncle Sam nor his 
wife seemed to mind this; for, as they said, it 
gave them breathing-room, and space to hunt, 
and the children could whoop and exercise their 
lungs without the neighbors interfering in fodr 
sports or remarking upon their costumes. And 
so time flew by—the children growing larger and 
the prec incts of the fkr-off city advancing nearer 
to the cabin. And then the more numerous set¬ 
tlers widened the Indian trail-path that led from 
the thick forests to the busy haunts of rasa, 
while yearly grew the intimacy between foe set¬ 
tlers and the dwellers in the more thickly inhab¬ 
ited district. Winter eame, and the guttering 
snow was piled and drifted in every direction, 
save the new-made road; bnt that was keptlewl* 
for the dwellers along its wayside now added to 
their gains in winter many a dollar that fosy 
would not have obtained had foe roads been im¬ 
passable ; for gay parties of the youth and beau¬ 
ty of the town now congregated in rough jump¬ 
ers and rude sleighs behind their hardy Shetland 
and Canadian ponies, and dashed off with al¬ 
most lightning speed along the smooth surfccc 
of the snow towards foe same smoke-browned 
cabins of the scattered settlers. 

Among the favorite places of resort, was the 
home of Uncle Sam, for his cabin was of larger 
size than most of the others, and con tained seve¬ 
ral different apartments, and the young men. 
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said he kept the beat eider sad apples, and the fastest horses that we could hire, and where we 
girts whispered to each other that his good-**, could get* jumper that would a little outdo the 
land wife always made her cakes of better ma- rest in point of beauty and convenience, 
terials than the other log-cabin landladies, and " Be rare and take your aocordeon, Ed/' said 
ton everything about the premises looked so I, "and if yon see Albert in season, tell him to 
neat and nice, and had radii an air of civilization, tack his violin in among the buffalo robes, for 
that toy were not afraid to partake of whatever music is the life of to soul, and perhaps we can 
was offered them tore. 1 got that little wood-nymph of Unde Sam's to 

Early one morning in midwinter, I was seated sing to ns if we play for her." 
at to side window of my room in to hotel, Edson promised yes; and then, after button* 
when I saw passing up the broad walk in to ing np close to his chin his shaggy overcoat, he 
distance, to tall and wetbproportioned figure of again passed down to broad sidewalk, while I 
Edson P e irc e. His step was hurried, mid, to went in another direction to look for a tot pony, 
nse a phrase of modern date, I knew something Our company did not all assemble until abont 
annraal was in to wind; so I Udd by the paper two or three in the afternoon, and ton such 
I was glancing over, and stepped to to door to a merry set as we were never made the woods 
meet Mm. ring so before. It seemed to be perfectly 

" Good morning, Edson," said I. natural for every girl of to party to please. 

" Yes," said he, " it is a good mornings—just They all had such starry eyes, sunny hair 

to one for a sleigh-ride, and we have made np and beahtifal expressions generally, that it was 
a nice little party to go oat to old Unde Barn's." difficult to say which one it was advisable to love 
"Who are going, Bd?" inquired I, with a to most Brenton seemed to be the happiest of 

good deal of interest the party; but there was a recklessness about 

* O, Charles Swift, Albert and William Hurd, Ms manner that I didn't like. Angelina said 
!fr. Brenton and—" with a silvery laugh, when no one was very near, 

" Brenton*" interrupted I, and I know I looked tot it was only because he had a handsomer 
anything but amiable. "Why do yon call Mm pair of whiskers than I had, and because in our 
Mr., and all the rest Of to young men of our plays he was always adjudged to pay more for- 
acquaintance by their first names ?" feits. If she hadn't looked so roguish when she 

“ Well, I—-I can't say, unless H is—" said it, I know -1 should have been vexed at 

"Because you are a Mtfle stupid, Ed." that, but la! you couldn't get vexed with Ange- 

" No, not that, Stephen, but because he is so line, let her say what she would, for she had 
much richer than to rest of us." such a coaxing way of saving she didn't mean 

"And how do you know he is rich! for he any harm, 
has not been in to place more ton three Early in the morning, as soon as the head 
months, and methinks we ought not to pass ones in the company had made np their minds 
judgment too quickly, when ws have to take his to go, toy had sent a runner in advance to 
word for everything." let Uncle Sam and his lady know that toy 

" Why, haven't I seen Mm every day since he might expect ns in the evening; so when we ar¬ 
cane among us f and I have never seen Mm yet rived, which was soon after the sun bade Yan- 
Wtthout plenty of cash. And then, rach letters kee land good-by for to night, such a fire as 
of recommendation and introduction as he has; was glowing in that fifteen foot fireplace, I do 
why, mercy I he must be from almost to highest believe it would have been considered a confla- 
Cfrrtes of English society," gration if it had occurred anywhere around here; 

"May be," said I; "but—” but not so tore, for it looked cheering out in 

" Never mind about your tmfts," i nt err upte d tot wild region, where one rough, stone chimney 
Edson, impatiently; "he is to be one of to had to manufacture all the smoke that circulated 
company to-day, so do treat Mm as it becomes for many miles. I was foe first one to step 
one gentleman to treat another, and he a stran- within foe wide door of foe cabin, and with me 
ger." AngeHne Knight, and dose behind ns Elsey 

" Well, let it all pass, Ed. Who are to be Davis and Brenton. O, what a burst of beauty 
to ladies of our party f " met my gaze as I opened to door There, in 

* "O, Lucy Atkins, EBen Both and "—looking to corner, just where to blazing logs Ht up 
archly at me,—" Angelina Knight, etc." every feature to foe best advantage, stood Etta 

I folt a Bttle too much blood escaping upward, ChampUn, Unde Sam's eldest daughter. I had 
but I paid Mm off by naming Elsey Davis, and not seen her for a year, and she was now just 
then we began to’ c onve rse about who kept to sixteen. I bad always thought her heaatfftil, 
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bat bow, bmutifld was a poor word to portray 
that child of the wilds. At a glance, I could 
perceive that she had visited the city since X saw 
her last; for she was dressed as tastefully as the 
girls of oar party, though her costume was a 
mixture of the fashions of the Indian and white 
maidens; with bare arms and shoulders, and a 
short frock confined at the waist with a kid belt 
beautifully embroidered with beads. For a mo¬ 
ment, I stopped and did not speak, for I was 
amaced at the change one year had made, but I 
instantly rallied, and feeling ashamed of my si- 
Isnoe, advanced. 

“ Why, Etta,’ 1 I said, “ if you grow much 
more lovely we shan't let you remain out here in 
the woods—you must come to the city." 

Etta glided easily and gmcefelly out of tha 
corner, and, as she reached me her hand, she 
•aid pleasantly, bat in a half whisper: 

“ The forest is the best place for the deer; 
it would die in the city—there is not room." 

Just at that moment I caught a glance of Bren- 
ton’s eyes as they were bent on the form and-fea¬ 
tures of Etta, and I thought of every incarnate 
monster of which I had read from early child¬ 
hood, bat presently there came a counter thought 
—pshaw I it is only fancy; it is very ungentle- 
manly always to be imagining something against 
a stranger. 

Then came in one after another of our party; 
and a little while was spent in laying aside hoods, 
caps, coats, cloaks, and then all took seats on die 
smooth benches drawn up before tbe fire. Etta 
seemed to glide around like a little fairy, hand¬ 
ing a mug of cider to this one and a plate of 
cakes to that one, while her mother was busy in 
the square pantry preparing more and giving 
directions to two or three French girls who had 
been summoned from miles away, partly to help 
and partly to see and enjoy, as soon as Unde 
8am knew of our coming. All had spoken to 
the fair Etta. Brenton had been introduced to 
her, and everything promised fair for a very 
pleasant time. 

“ Ton haven't passed Mr. Brenton any apples, 
Etta," said Edson, as she reached the plate to 
him. 

u Q, I am sorry I slighted yon, sir," she an¬ 
swered, innocently skipping towards him. 

“0, never mind, my dear," answered the 
Englishman, looking full into her fisoe; and 
then, as she came nearer and held the fruit, he 
said something to her that made the blood leap 
upward till it swelled the blue veins of her fore¬ 
head, and for a moment left a peachtbloom hue 
over her fees, neck and dimpled shoulders; bat 
it was epohta so lew that we could not oatoh a 


word, while sta tamed and footed towards the 
opposite comer of the room near where a candle 
(for it had become quite dark bow) illnmiiatod 
the features of a huge, robostioohiag young 
maa who had just entered and placed a lantern 
on the table. Be was dressed in deerskin 
breeches aad a abort hunting-frock, with asfceqg 
leathern belt confining it at the waist, and a 
hunting cap, which, as I looked around, he was 
jast in the act of placing on an antler nailed to 
the logs. He could not have heard what tha 
Englishman said to Etta, but he heard his voice, 
and caught her expression as she looked up, aad 
I never shaU foqget the flash that went oat from 
his eyes; but be said nothing—he only beat for¬ 
ward as if to make sure which of ow number 
had been last helped by her. A few amounts 
after. Uncle 8am came in, and replenishing the 
fire, said: 

“ Now make merry, yoong folks; eqjoy your¬ 
selves while yen are yoong, especially in my 
house, for Kate and I were yoong once, aad we 
always wished the old folks die longest Eves 
that let os make the meet noise; so laugh, tong, 
dance and play on those fiddle-de-dees to year 
hearts’ content. Ton will keep nothin awake 
hen except a wolf or two, and may he a brain 
that sometimes tries to make oar acquaint¬ 
ance.” 


And then a little while after Uncle Sam and 
his wife disappeared, either by design or other¬ 
wise, aad we heard of the former being engaged 
oat at the frame barn seeing to the ponies, and 
that Katy had slipped on her cloak and heod 
and gone out to talk with him—to com meat on 
the company, and tell him that as everything 
was ready in the pantry the yoong folks would 
enjoy themselves better to be alone. For a 
while we sat in front of the mammoth fire and 


joked and laughed, and then a few songs warn 
sung. Etta took part with tbe rest, and then we 
requested her to sing alone. She complied 
rather bashfully, and sang, a beautiful song that 
she had composed in teisuse hours while looking 
on the wild scenery that surrounded them. Hew 
natural, bow beautiful were the tones of her 
voice as they came up from the pure fountain of 
song. She did not seem to know how beautiful 
she was or how sweetly she tang, bat she did 
seem to notice how closely the Englishman's 
eyes followed and watched her, sad it appeared 
to annoy her; but she said nothing, and when 
the music commsn o sd and all joined in tbe danc¬ 
ing, he offered her his hand in the set She did 
not refuse, hat looking'towards the upper end of 
the room where stood the young hunter, who had 
bean invited to danee, and was now standby op* 
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paste Us partner, • y oung French girl, I saw 
that ha gave bar a peculiar leak, that I interpre¬ 
ted as expreoriug a wish that she shoeld accept, 
and in a mono* mere she was gliding with a 
neural grace down the centre of the Wag room 
in company with Brenton, her tiny feet scarcely 
Coaching the floor as they kept time wkk the 
music. 

The Englishman appeared to be in his 
glory; he chatted and laaghed with the fair 
yoang creature in the p a u se s of the figure, and 
when it was endsd hs took a seat by bar side at 
the back of the room. Had his manner been 
that of a gentleman, nothing wonld hare been 
thought of this familiarity by the dwellers in 
the fo r est , ss their hearts were pure and they 
looked for nothing but parity in ©these, and they 
wove so for away from the thicker haunts of men 
that with right good will they enjoyed the socie¬ 
ty of these from the settlements when they came 
among them; bat there was a something ahoat 
the manner of the yoang Eoglishmam that the 
rural beauty could not fathom, and she would 
like to bare shunned him, but the eyes of the 
hunter told her not to, so she did not rise as he 
sat by her side and talked. 

" You are too pretty to be pent up in these 
woods/' said he, with a great deal Of aseumnee. 

“ I like the woods better than the town/' re¬ 
turned Etta. 

" But you would not if you could reside there 
a little while; it is just the place for such a 
beauty as you are to make your fortune. Why, 
if you were a sister of mine, 1 would hare yon 
in the market rery quick, and marry you off to 
some of the nobility." 

The young hunter was leaning against the 
rough mantel, and as Brenton went on, erery 
moment getting more enthusiastic, and speaking 
louder to the foir one beside him, I saw his lip 
curl, and he gave a glance around upon the 
company assembled but made no remark. The 
Englishman's bold manner s e eme d to disconcert 
ns all a little, but soon another " Take partners 
for a set" was spoken, and this time Etta danced 
with the hunter; and afterwards, when be led 
her Co a seat, he bent his lips to her ear for a 
moment, when she looked up so foil of confi¬ 
dence and lore that not one of the company 
could foU to understand that he possessed her 
heart. This net only seemed to astonish Bren- 
ton bat to annoy Mm; so when the hunter had 
left her side he crossed to where Etta was sitting 
and c o rnmeaeed talking to her again, nor did he 
try to disguise foe contempt he frit for foe rough- 
exterior lover. I exchanged glances with Ed- 
eon,and I saw that he foit-euteemely pained, and 


amomsnt ate he asked Baeuton if he would not 
like to step ont to eur ponies mad see if all were 
right. 

“ Bo," said the Englishman, with a proud 
torn of the head; "I prafer the society of foe 
kdiea, especially this little rootle b e auty ." 

Up to this time the banter had made no re- 
mask to Brenton, nor weald any but a dose 
observer have perceived that he noticed hint 
more than any of toe met, bat now approaching 
the Englishman, he said, pleasantly: 

"Will not the other girls be jealous, if you 
show so much mom atteariaw to this one than to 
those that came with you ?” 

"And what is that te you? If they are jeal¬ 
ous, weald yea like to stand champion f* 

"Well, no," answered the other, in the same 
plea sant tone; “Ishouldn'thhe to fight a hu¬ 
man being if I could help it. I have no objection 
to enooauteriug a bear or a catamount onee in a 
while." 


Edseu and I exchanged glances again. I fob 
as if foe enrsent of my blood was beginning to 
ceageel in my veins, and he looked as though if 
the girls warn not present he would have said 
some haid tbhsgs to Che Englishman; for we 
knew the spirit and manner of backwoodsmen 
better than our imported companion, and we 
bad seen enough of him to know that he would 
grow move fcmofont if the young hunter con¬ 
tinued pleasant and conciliating. 

" Well, then, you had better return to the cor¬ 
ner, young man," said Br mloo, " for it wont do 
for a rustic Yankee to be too fomiMar with gen¬ 
tlemen ;" aud then be drew himself nearer to the 
girl, and as if Co crown the climax of his impu¬ 
dence, and to tether provoke the yoang hunter, 
whom ho thought an ignorant coward, be said, 
"If you knew how to priao your beauty, you 
would net waste it ou such a down as he is,"— 
and he attempted to prem hie lips to her soft 
check. 

With a light bound and a stifled cry, Etta 
sprang from him, while every one of the com¬ 
pany seemed patalymd* expecting that a death 
straggle woul d follow. As Etta sprang from 
Brem e n 's side the hunter received her in hie 


asms, and stfll spoke pleasantly, saying: 

" 1 would not harm you, sir, especially before 
aU these girls, for probably they are notusedjo 
fighting; but I tMnkit rtnmge that yon should 
be one of such an otherwise peaceable oom- 
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I attempted te speak, but the sound only 
amounted te a whisper, while Brenton arose to 
his foot, seemingly fogpnfal that than was any 


sera the hunter and him se l l 
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“Cone you," said to, “for * coward! I 
make it a point to chastise any one that inter¬ 
feres with me, let him be where he will and no 
matter who is present,” at the same time aiming 
at the other a blow with his Clenched fist. The 
young backwoodsman’s strong right hand met 
the arm of his opponent as it was descending, 
and for a moment it was held as if in an iron 
rice; then giving it a fling downward as a child 
would a toy, he said, calmly: 

“ Be quiet, boy, or your bones may bleach in 
the western wilds.” 

In an instant, Brenton drew a pistol from be¬ 
neath his coat and aimed it at the head of the 
young man; but its contents remained in the 
barrel, for with an easy movement the other 
wrenched it from him and threw it into the cav- 
ern-like fire-place among the biasing logs. Im¬ 
mediately the Englishman drew a huge bowie 
knife that he had kept oonoealed, and rushed to¬ 
ward the hunter with a face purple with rage. 
We all leaped to our feet, while Etta, with a cry 
of anguish, sprang into the arms of her lover, 
and at the same instant received the blow des¬ 
tined for the hunter. The assassin's knifo stuck 
quivering in her flair dimpled shoulder. Her 
lover gave one look towards ft, then turned his 
glance on Brenton. That look will go with me 
to the grave. 

Gently withdrawing the knifo and laying her 
softly in the arms of one who sprang to receive 
her, we heard a hissing sound escape through his 
teeth, and the next moment the same knife quiv¬ 
ered in the heart of the Englishman, while an 
explosion from the burning weapon between the 
strong stone Jambs told ns that it contained a 
deadly charge. And now the wide rude door 
was flung (lack, and in rushed Unde Sam and 
his wife to learn the cause of the explosion; but 
the scene that was spread out before them I shall 
never forget. On the spot where but a little 
while before we were all dandng so merrily, now 
lay Brenton, wife eyeballs upturned, through 
which the light of day could enter no more, and 
around him in w arm pools his own life blood. 
Etta now lay in her lover’s arms, unconscious of 
the horror depicted on every fhee that surround¬ 
ed her, or the wild cries of her mother who bent 
over her. 

But we will not longer dwell on description, 
but say that the Englishman’s bones bleached in 
the western wilds, and after many months of 
suffering Etta Champlin recovered from the 
fright and the wound inflicted by Brenton, and 
rewarded the brave hunter by a gift of her own 
fair self. Some may think that our party were 
to blame for not interfering sooner, hut events 


followed eaeh other in such rapid succession at 
the crisis, that we were bewildered until we saw 
the knife, and then it was too late for prevention. 
The law adndnistered to the young backwoods¬ 
man no punishment for the deed, for there were 
too many witnesses in his flavor. But this event 
did not disturb the current of our enjoyment 
long, for the next winter as gay parties as ever 
visited Uncle Sam’s, but we were more particu¬ 
lar who went with ns. Brenton, we afterwards 
learned, was an extensive forger who had fled 
from justice, and this accounted for his having 
so many letters of recommendation. 

“ Emma,” said Uncle Stephen, “on the very 
spot where foot log cabin stood is now bulk a 
large frame house, surrounded by beaotifhl gar¬ 
dens, and the smoke from neighbors’ chimneys 
wafts up on every side; oome and look out of 
the window and I will show ft to you.” 

I did as he requested, and he pointed to a 
beautiful dwelling but a few rods off as the one. 
As I looked and saw the dim outline of the 
woods away off in the distance, and the large 
mansion that intervened between, it all seemed 
to me like magic. 

“Do you see that noble-looking old man 
coming up the street with a portly lady by hia 
side, and those young children running to meet 
them ?’ 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“ Well, that is the hunter and his Etta, and 
those are their children's children; they all live 
together in that frame house.” 


A GREAT EEL FISHERY. 

The eel is, in one respect, at least, a suggestive 
fish. “ Slippery as an eel,” is a phrase often 
used to denote character; and we doubt not that 
if everybody knew the extent of the eel fisheries 
of Italy, the term “plentiful as eels” would soon 
supplant the old Yankee expression “plenty as 
blackberries.” In early spring the eels ascend 
the river Po, and in the months of October, No¬ 
vember and December, iwhen about returning, 
channels leading into still water-basins are 
opened, and the fish, thinking that they are up¬ 
on their way to the sea, enter the basins in such 
great numbers that oftentimes the quantity ac¬ 
cumulated there is so huge as to form a mmm 
which rises above the surface of the water. The 
eels are taken by the fishermen fromthese basins 
and conveyed to different markets. In the year 
1851, about a million and a half pounds of eels, 
valued at $170,000, were captured in the basins 
in Cammachir alone.— Weekly Despatch, 


When we ere eonarions of the least compar¬ 
ative merit in ourselves, we should take as muds 
care to conceal the value we set upon ft, as if it 
were a real defect; to be elated or vain upon ft, 
is showing your money before people in want. 
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THE ROSE. 


BT >. H. 8. 


The rose Is wtttaring. Gentle flower— 
How aoon Hi beauty fltdee away! 

It flourishes Its little hear* 

And then Its beauty dies f»r aye! 

I watched its krrely leares unfold, 

And richer grew they every hour. 
Bat I remember I was told 
The rose was bat a Aiding flower. 

Bo, flkt the roee oar pleasures die; 

They ftde aa qnickly from oar eight, 
As oloads that yell a morning sky 
Retire, and leave a clearer light. 


SELF-DENIAL. 


BT SUSAN H, BLAISDELL. 


" Cousin Solon, are you ready !” called the 
voice of a young lady at my door, one morning, 
at nine. I recognized this voice as that of Ara¬ 
bella, the second daughter of my cousin, Mrs. 
Harrington, who had insisted when I called in 
on the previous afternoon that I should remain 
over night in order to attend a public breakfast 
with her and her daughters on the morning 
succeeding. 

I was quite ready when Miss Arabella knock¬ 
ed at my door; and accordingly making myself 
visible, accompanied her down stairs. She was 
in the highest of juvenile spirits—that is, juve¬ 
nility at seventeen—and talked to me with the 
greatest animation. I think she was conscious 
of looking especially pretty on that particular 
morning, and of appearing her best. Whether 
this circumstance had anything to do with her 
good humor, I cannot say; but I suspected that 
she was not without her share of female vanity. 
But she was very young, and really good-hearted. 
We entered the empty parlor. 

“ How, my dear,” I said, “ are you and I the 
only ones ready?” 

44 O, Cousin Solon, you know it takes Flora 
and Caroline a great while to dress,” was Ara¬ 
bella’s answer; “ and mama, too,—she never 
comes down till they are ready. But I dare say 
they will join us in ten minutes or so; at least, 
by the time Harry comes in. He will be hack 
here shortly; he only meant to be gone half an 
hour. Let us sit down in this pleasant window 
and talk together till they come.” 

I took my place beside her, while she chatted 
away in the happiest possible strain. I am one 
of the class denominated “good listeners;” a 
character which suited my little cousin admirably 

24 


that morning; for she was eager to tell me of the 
gayetie8 into which she had lately entered, hav¬ 
ing but just “ come out:” of her beautiful new 
set of pearls, which she had teased mama to 
purchase for her; and of a love of a bouquet 
which had the evening before been presented her 
by a certain distinguished gentleman, whose no¬ 
tice made her an object of especial envy to a 
great number of young ladies. 

All this I heard very distinctly; but I was 
thinking at intervals of something quite uncon¬ 
nected with the subject of Miss Arabella’s ele¬ 
gancies ; and as soon as courtesy would permit, 
after its conclusion, or what, from the length of 
the succeeding pause, I inferred to be such, I 
asked: 


“At what time, my dear, does your cousin 
Elma come ?” 

“At a quarter past nine she said she would be 
in.” And she consulted her watch. “ It is five 
minutes past now. Cousin Solon; so she will be 
here in exactly ten minutes more. Not a second 
earlier or later, I assure you; for Elma Beverly 
is a jewel of punctuality.” 

Mrs. Harrington entered with her youngest 
daughter, Caroline, at this moment. 

“Elma Beverly—what about her? Ah, So¬ 
lon—ready ? Well, is not Elma here ?” 

“ No, mama. Tou know she is not to be here 
till a quarter past nine,” said Arabella. 

“Isn’t Harry come back yet from the office?” 
asked Caroline, the languid and ringleted Caro¬ 
line, the sentimental one of the family, who at 
sixteen imagined herself a heroine of romance, 
and affected airs accordingly. 

She drew a small volume from her pocket, as 
she received a negative answer, and proceeding 
to ensconce herself in the recess of a neighbor¬ 
ing window, awaited the moment of departure, 
wrapt in the sorrows and calamities of some 
imaginary beauty—the counterpart of herself. 

Caroline wore a white muslin gown—“ a robe 
of snowy fabric,” perhaps I ought to say with 
(according to the approved style of damsels in 
novels) “no ornament save a single rose, twined 
in her luxuriant tresses.” She was not by any 
means pale, as she would have liked to be; on 
the contrary, she had the finest color of any one 
in the family. Still, by the aid of her long, 
dark curls, she managed to make herself look 
tolerably romantic. But I digress. 

Mis. Harrington seated herself in a comfort¬ 
able rocking-chair near me, casting critical and 
complacent glances, first upon Arabella, then 
upon Caroline. 

“Really, you look very well, girls, this morn¬ 
ing,” she said, approvingly; and the satisfied 
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expression of her eyes, as they met mine, said: 
“ There are no girls like my girls.” It was a 
mother's vanity—pardonable, perhaps. 

Flora entered now; Flora—stately, elegant, 
graceful,—her mother's especial pride. Mrs. 
Harrington was very proud of all her children— 
Flora, Arabella, Caroline, and Harry (who, by 
the way, was really a fine boy, and my favorite); 
but Flora was her favorite, I think. The young 
lady glided into the room with her usual grace¬ 
ful and somewhat.haughty air, and speaking to 
one and another with a mingling of courtesy, 
affability and nonchalance in her manner, ad¬ 
vanced to a window, with the current inquiry for 
Harry. Mrs. Harrington glanced at me again, 
with ill-concealed triumph in her eyea. If her 
other girls looked well, Flora outshone them. 

And, truly, they were all handsome girls, and 
were dressed with indisputable perfection of 
taste. My cousin Sophia took care of that 
She was one to pride herself on matters of 
dress. Expense, too, was one of the last things 
considered. Not a flaw was to be discovered in 
any part of the attire of herself or her children. 
Nothing was worn but that which was new, ele¬ 
gant aqd perfect in every respect. The maids 
my cousin employed had nothing to complain of 
in regard to the generosity of their mistress. 
The supplies of dresses and bonnets from their 
mistress, who seldom wore either a dress or a 
bonnet a dozen times, was incredible. But it 
showed people how well and how expensively 
my cousin Harrington and her children were in 
the habit of dressing. 

We waited a few moments, conversing to¬ 
gether, and exactly at a quarter past nine my 
niece Elma arrived, accompanied by Harry, who 
had joined her on the way. They came in to¬ 
gether, he a bright, handsome, gallant boy of 
eighteen, laughing-eyed and rosy-cheeked, and 
she a pretty, simple, innocent girl of the same 
age, who looked, in her pure, light muslin, and 
her little white bonnet, with its wreath of lilies 
of the valleys, as fresh and charming as a spring 
flower. 

" Good morning, Cousin Elma J" “ Good 
morning, Cousin Elma 1” they all said, and all 
shook hands with her—the girls, I know, think¬ 
ing how pretty she looked, and Mrs. Harrington 
herself surveying her with a critical eye as she 
kissed her, and then told her how well she was 
appearing this morning. That included dress 
and all, I could see. Sophia was very well sat¬ 
isfied with the appearance of her young cousin. 
Indeed, I do not see how it could be otherwise. 
The child always seemed to me without a fault. 
But if she had been dressed in serge, I do not 


think I should have thought her less pretty, when 
her sweet young face lighted up with such a 
beautiful smile, and she said in such a musical 
voice, as she kissed me, “ Good morning. Unde 
Solon; I am very glad you are going with us.” 

“I thank you, my dear. How dees your 
mother do to-day ?” I said. 

“ My mother is very well, I thank you. She 
sends her love to you, unde; and to you all,” 
turning again to Mrs. Harrington and the girls, 
“ and bade me say again that she very much 
regretted not being at liberty to accompany you; 
she could not break her previous engagement 
with Mrs. Morrison.” 

“ Tee, I am quite sorry,” answered Mrs. Har¬ 
rington ; “ for I really depended, until yesterday, 
upon her going. It is so vexations,' Solon,” she 
continued, turning to me, “ that Emily will 
spend the day with a deaf old woman, and find 
pleasure in it, when she might be going with 
me.” 

She stood there, drawing on her gloves, when 
a carriage drew up before the door, and the girls' 
delighted exclamation, “ 0, there’s Mrs. Mos- 
tyn and her nephew!” was immediately followed 
by the entrance of a pleasant, majestic-looking, 
middle-aged lady, attended by a gentleman some 
years younger—probably he was twenty-five, or 
thereabouts, tbqugh a certain dignity and seri¬ 
ousness blending with the gentle expression of 
his fine features, made him appear somewhat 
older than he was,—and this was her nephew 
and my young friend, Mr. Mostyn. 

The exchange of salutations concluded, Mrs. 
Mostyn said at once to my cousin Sophia: 

“ My dear, I have come to take one of your 
girls up on my way to the rooms. I hope you’ll 
consent ?” 

"With pleasure,” smiled Mrs. Harrison. 

“ Very well; I should like Flora. Flora, my 
dear, will you come ?—O, and you, too, 

Elma. May I ask so much 1 —that is, if I don't 
break up your party too much ?” And she then 
turned to Mrs. Harrington. 

Elma had glanced hesitatingly towards Mrs. 
Harrington, who said: 

u 0, certainly, if you wish, Mrs. Mostyn 
for she bad a kind of reverential admiration for 
this lady, whose birth, wealth and talents settled 
her position among the highest; and whatever 
she said or did was law. 

A moment before we all set out, Mrs. Har¬ 
rington stood in the hall with Elma. I saw her 
examining something which she held in her hand. 
Her countenance had lost a degree of its usual 
placidity, and Elma was slightly coloring. 

“ What is the matter, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
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Mortyri, qriedy, taking her nephew's arm and 
joining them. 

Cousin Sophia looked np. "O, nothing of 
great consequence,” she answered, and jet with 
a slight air of annoyance and severity; "only 
Elma’s glove—she has had the carelessness to 
put on a pair which are really not fit to be seen." 

"Indeed! Why, I was drinking very differ¬ 
ently a moment ago," returned Mrs. Mostyn. 
"fcet me see, my dear—not fit to be seen! 
Where?" 

" One is mended,” said Sima, in a low voice, 
and wKK a timid blush. 

"Mended?—why, really, so it is—and very 
nicely, too. One cannot see it without close 
examination. .If that is all the fault, pray let 
the drild wear the gloves." Arid she turned, 
smiling, to my cousin Harrington. “ If any One 
should chance to discover the fact of their hav¬ 
ing been mended, it will only be to give credit 
to' her skill as a most expert needlewoman." 

" Rest assured, madam," said the nephew, in 
a subdued tone to Mrs. Harrington, “ that no 
one who observes Miss Beverly's hand will ever 
remark an imperfection in her glove." 

My consin Harrington smiled faintly, arid 
said no more; but I could see that her annoy¬ 
ance was not quite dissipated. With a grave 
look, she returned to Elma her handkerchief, 
which she had also been examining, I was suffi¬ 
ciently curious to examine it myself, a moment 
after, and found a single spot in it, close to the 
embroidery, where the fabric having worn thin, 
fcmi? been darned with the greatest nicety. But 
imperceptible as it might have been to others, 
this single spot had not escaped die eyes of the 
pink of particularity, my cousin Harrington; 
and she was therefore excessively annoyed; for 
she had always interested herself in Elm a, as 
much as her own daughters, in the matter of 
dress. 

44 So she scolded you about the gloves and die 
handkerchief, did she, Etma?" I said, laughing¬ 
ly aside, to the young girl. 

ETma blushed. 

“ Tes, Unde Solon. But h was my fault. I 
should have remembered how particular she is. 
These, however, are my best gloves. And, in¬ 
deed, I thought they would do sometime yet td 
wear. I would have brought another handker¬ 
chief, if I had thought; bnt dm gloves I could 
not help wearing, since I had none better. I 
wished to make them last a week or two longer." 

“ Economical little Elma! That is right, dear 
dAl But do you know, Elma, I have a carios¬ 
ity to kftow why you are so economical ? You 
do not need to wear imperfect gloves or handker 
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ehfeft either. Your quarterly allowance was, I 
know, paid yon only the Week before last To 
be sure, it is not a great sum, bnt then it would 
buy you numbers of pocket-handkerchiefs and 
gloves. And that is, I believe, what it is partly 
given yon for." 

Elma blushed again. 

"I know—bnt I want the money for somethin 
else, Unde Solon." 

* Yon do ? What, I wonder—eh, little Elma? 
WeH, weH—I wont tease you, dear," for she was 
looking, I fancied, a little embarrassed. 

At that moment, aU were ready to go, and as 
Mr. Mostyn came for Elma, our conversation 
was broken off. I entered the carriage with 
my cousin Harrington and her two younger 
daughters. 

"Pray, Cousin Solon," said Arabella, "what 
was that you and Elma were saying about econ¬ 
omy, in such an earnest way? Something, I 
dare say, about her gloves, wasn't it ?" 

"Yes, my dear," I answered. 

"Well, whatever it was, Mr. Mostyn must 
have heard every word, for he was dose by you 
with his mother, though neither of you seem¬ 
ed to observe them; and if there was anything 
said confidentially, why, he must know it." 

" Really, my dear, I 1 do not recollect mat we 
said anything which wo would have wished to 
conceal from him or you either," I said. 

I speculated during the remainder of the drive, 
upon the subject of Elma's gloves, and Elina's 
economy. My cousin Harrington was once more 
in her usual good humor. She had evidently dis¬ 
missed the matter from her mind. 

We arrived at our place of destination, and 
were rejoined by Mrs. Mostyn and her nephew, 
with Flora and Eima, who, for her part, looked 
the picture of happiness. 

" What a beautiful woman Mrs. Mostyn is, 
Unde Solon!" she said, aside,to mo. "I do 
not think I ever liked her so well before." 


I thought it might be because the attraction 
wfes mutual; for Mrs. Mostyn, I know, had been 
led that morning to look deep into Elma's na¬ 
ture, and such a nature could not but' be other¬ 
wise than pleasing to her, if she read it correctly, 
which I felt that a woman of her penetration 
could not foil to do. 

"So yon had a pleasant drive, Elma?" I 
asked. 


" Very pleasant—yes, Uude Solon. Indeed, 
hoW could it be otherwise? I do not think I 


ever met with more agreeable persons than Mrs. 
Mostyn and her nephew. They both conveiie 
charmingly—do they not? Better, I mink, than 
any one I ever hetfd, almost." 
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“ They understand what the word ‘ conversa- 
tion’ means,Elma, that is it; and both have 
minds most excellently and abundantly stored 
with knowledge. You will gain a great deal of 
benefit from their society. But we must look 
about us now and bow to people. All the world 
is here this morning, I believe.” 

With the occupation of bowing to people, and 
our coffee-cups, while we all—that is, Mrs. Mos- 
tyn’s party and ours—kept up a lively conversa¬ 
tion, we got through half an hour, at the expir¬ 
ation of which time, we repaired to the gardens 
opening from the rooms, whither a great portion 
of the company had already proceeded. 

We had been there but a little while, when a 
group of ladies of my cousin Harrington’s ac¬ 
quaintance came towards us, and accosted her. 
One of them held in her hand what seemed to be 
a subscription paper, got up for the benefit of 
some popular object or other, which just then at¬ 
tracted a great deal of attention. Mrs. Harring¬ 
ton and her three daughters immediately append¬ 
ed their names, with each a considerable sum. I 
contributed my part also. Elma, however, when 
asked to sign, reflected a moment, and then, 
with a slight deepening of color, declined doing 
so. 

“ Why Elma! Why not ?" was the simulta¬ 
neous exclamation of her cousins. 

“Elma,” said Mrs. Harrington, coldly, “I 
thought you expressed your approval of this ob¬ 
ject, yesterday ?” 

Elma colored more deeply. Every eye—Mrs. 
Mostyn’s, Charles Mostyn's and all—was directed 
to her. 

“I did, Cousin Sophia,” she said, in a low 
voice, “but I cannot subscribe. I am very 
sorry.” 

“As you please,” said Mrs. Harrington, turn¬ 
ing away, while Flora and Arabella slightly 
smiled, and the latter said in a light way: 

“ Another instance of cousin Elma's * economy/ 
I suppose, isn't it? Be careful, Elma, or instead 
of an economist, I shall think you are a little 
miser.” 

“ I should not refuse to subscribe, Arabella, if 
I had not good reasons for it,” said Elma,gravely. 

“Iamsurfs, Elma,” returned her cousin, “you 
had your allowance when I had mine, and I 
know you have not spent a single penny ” 

“No, I have not spent any of it, Arabella.” 

“ How then, do you say you cannot subscribe ?” 

Elma was silent an instant. Then she said, 
gently: “Because it is true, Arabella.” 

Arabella turned away, silenced by the gentle 
rebuke. Mrs, Mostyn quietly pressed Etna's 
band, with an affectionate smile. 


“Iamsure,”she said,kindly, “Elma would 
gladly give her money if she could do so con¬ 
scientiously.” 

A grateful glance beamed from the young 
girl's eyes; and the approving look she met 
seemed to give her new courage. 

“ An enigma, certainly,” said a subdued voice at 
myside. I turned, to see Mr. Mostyn’s thoughtful 
eyes fixed reflectively on my niece’s countenance. 

“ Who—Elma l” I said. “ Do you think her 


an enigma ?” 

“ Yes, and one of no inconsiderable interest, 
at least, to me. I am trying (it may be imperti¬ 
nent, but I cannot help it,) to study her motives. 
Not alone those of the present moment, but of 
her whole life." 

“ The study is worth yomjattention, my boy.” 


“I believe it.” 

That was all we said. A little while longer 
and we left the place. 

My cousin Harrington had now to visit a neigh¬ 
boring bookseller’s with me; and as Mrs. Mot- 
tyn wished to go there also, it was settled that 
we should go together. Arabella and Caroline, 
who had no desire to accompany us, returned 
home in my cousin’s carriage, and the remainder 
continued the way in that of Mrs. Mostyn. 

We arrived at the bookseller’s in a few min¬ 
utes, and there a new trial awaited Elma. My 
cousin Harrington and Mrs. Mostyn selected the 
books they wished for, and then we all lingered, 
examining some new works just got out. Sud¬ 
denly Flora called to Elma. 

“ See, cousin,” she said, “ here I have fortu¬ 
nately come across the very books you were wish¬ 
ing to get, the other day. The-Magazines, 

in two large volumes, and nicely bound, too. 
See, Elma, what a prize!” 

Elma’s eyes sparkled, and her cheeks grew 
red—a vivid, brilliant red, as she sprang to 
Flora’s side. 0, let me see them. Flora 1” she 
said, eagerly, and stretched out her hand. Then 
as suddenly she drew it back, with the beautiful 
flush of girlish delight fading quietly out from 
her cheek, and her countenance growing slightly 
serious, as a look of remembrance passed over it; 
the remembrance of an obstacle. I noticed this, 
and Mostyn noticed it, too, though Flora did 
not; for she had immediately turned to the book¬ 
seller, inquiring if the books were for sale, or al¬ 
ready engaged. He answered that they were for 
sale, and named the price. 

“ There, you tee the books are yours, Cousin 
Elma,” laughingly said Flora, turning to her 
again. “ Take them now. Will you do them 
up for Miss Beverly, if you please ?” to the 
shopman. 
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“No, no; I bare changed my mind, Flora," 
said Elma, qnietly. “ I do not want—that is— 
I will not take the books at present." 

“ Will not take them, Elma 1 surely yon can¬ 
not be in earnest!" uttered Flora, in a tone of 
astonishment “These books, of which yon 
hare talked so much for the last six months! 
What are yon thinking of 1” 

“ I cannot take them, Flora," urged Elma, in 
a subdued voice. “ I beg you not to say any¬ 
thing more about it." 

“ You had better allow me to put them up, if 
I may be so bold, miss," said the bookseller, po¬ 
litely, “ for I do not think I could get another 
set at any price whatever, and if you really want 
them, I should be sorry to let them go to any 
one else. Shall I put them down to Mrs. Bev¬ 
erly's account, miss f " 

“ Yes, you had better take them; let him pack 
them, Elma," urged Flora. “Your first and 
last chance, remember; and I know how sorry 
you will be that you did not take them, if you 
let them go now." 

The flush on Elma’s cheek was one of pain 
and of confusion at the consciousness of so many 
eyes attracted towards her by this scene. Poor 
Elma had not learned yet how to bear herself 
with composure, under the chaige of singularity. 
She looked troubled, agitated. 

“ Dear Flora," she said, in a low, imploring, 
hurried voice, with downcast eyes, half turning 
away, as if to escape the curious eyes around her, 
“ indeed, indeed I do not want those books now, 
and I cannot have them put down in mama's 
name. I never did such a thing in my life. No, 
I really, ready do not want them at all. Pray 
tell him so, and do not say anything more about 
it." 

Flora looked at her a moment with a surprised 
and offended air. 

“ Really, my dear, you are incomprehensible 
this morning," she said, at length, in a suppress¬ 
ed and freezing whisper. “ You need not trouble 
yourself to pack them," she continued, coldly, 
addressing the bookseller; “ Miss Beverly does 
not wish for them. Mama," to Mrs. Harrington, 
“ are you ready to go 1" 

Mrs. Harrington had stood all this time, ob¬ 
serving the scene before her, with visible and in¬ 
creasing annoyance. I knew that any scene of 
this kind, calculated to draw attention and curi¬ 
osity, was inexpressibly displeasing to her. Her 
countenance displayed it, as she turned to her 
friend. 

“ Mrs. Mostyn, shall we go now 1" she said, 
briefly. 

I could not tell why Elma had refused the 


books which, for many a long month, she had 
been wishing to obtain, and which was rarely to 
be found then, the publication having existed and 
ceased some twelve years before; but IJmew she 
wanted them. Hastening across the shop, I 
joined Mostyn, who was standing by the counter, 
speaking with the bookseller. 

“Sir," I said to the latter, “I wish to pur¬ 
chase those books; will you do them up, if you 
please, and send them this evening to—" 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, but I have just dis¬ 
posed of them," was the low-toned reply. 

The surprise his words occasioned was in¬ 
stantly abated, as I looked at Mostyn, and met 
his warning glance, beseeching secrecy. He was 
the purchaser. He had anticipated me by exact¬ 
ly half a minute. And with this little by-play, 
unobserved by any but Mrs. Mostyn, we followed 
the party from the shop. 

I know my cousin Harrington was more deep¬ 
ly incensed during that day, than I had ever 
seen her before. I do not know whether she 
reprimanded Elma, as I am certain she felt in¬ 
clined to do, for what she was pleased to term 
“her very singular conduct;" but she talked to 
me about it, with considerable excitement. 

“ I truly believe," she said, “ that people will 
say that Emily has lost every penny of her for¬ 
tune; for certainly, Elma’s behaviour to-day 
would lead one to suppose them absolutely beg¬ 
gared. What strange freak can have got into 
her head now % Her singularity is certainly in¬ 
sufferable. She made me absolutely ashamed of 
her to-day." 

And Sophia was seriously indignant. She 
called on Emily the next morning. I was not 
present, but I heard afterwards that she spoke 
very emphatically of Elma’s “ singularity," and 
very seriously inquired whether Emily had not 
really become suddenly reduced in circumstances. 
Now Emily knew that Sophia was truly a good- 
hearted person in the main, although so tram¬ 
melled by her regard for appearances,and so blunt 
spoken as she was: accordingly, she chose to 
laugh, rather than become offended; made our 
cousin Harrington take off her bonnet, and stay 
to dinner; assured her that she, herself, had not 
lost her fortune, and that die cause of Elma’s 
seeming parsimony was really a very good cause 
indeed, and one which she would perhaps approve 
some day. 

Emily, on learning the story of the books, 
without the conclusion, touching their final pur¬ 
chase, was delighted with her daughter’s power 
of self-denial. 

“ I know it must have cost you a great deal to 
give them up; my dear,'*she said to her, “even 
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far so good a purpose a# you have in view; and 
now yon shall have them indeed/’ 

She immediately summoned a domestic, and 
despatched him to the bookseller’s, to secure the 
books. Of course, they could not be obtained, 
having, as the man brought back word, been al¬ 
ready disposed of. 

Now that she had imagined them almost cer¬ 
tainly in her possession, this sudden disappoint¬ 
ment, after all, was very hard indeed for poor 
Elma to bear. Bat she pnt it down with a firm 
hand, after the firs^ and tamed away from the 
contemplation of it. 

“ It is not such a terrible disappointment, Un¬ 
cle Solon,” she said, cheerfully. 

I was bound in honor not to betray Mostyn, 
or I believe I mast have acquainted her with the 
destination of her beloved and long-coveted 
books. 

“ Do yon not wish now that yon had taken 
them, Blma ?” I asked. 

She reflected a moment, and then shook her 
head. 

“No, Uncle Solon, I do not I should be 
very unhappy now, if I had yielded and taken 
them. I am glad I did not” And I knew she 
really was. 

The autumn which witnessed the scenes I 
have described, deepened gradually into winter. 
Now, I saw Elma in a warm, brown cloak, and 
close winter bonnet, taking her brisk walk every 
day, where I had seen her so lately in her warm- 
weather muslins and simple cottage straw. I 
could not tell whether she looked prettiest then 
or pow. But I knew—blessings on that dear, 
Sunuy little face !—that she was my own, pretty, 
favorite, loving Elma, at all times the same, 
summer or winter. 

I met her at my cousin Harrington's, some¬ 
times ; sometimes at Mrs. Mostyn’s; often and 
often in her own home, where I spent many a 
happy hoar, and where I was always received 
with a warmth and cordiality that was dearer to 
me than I ibnnd it elsewhere. 

Bat whecpver she was, Elma was always 
bright, cheerful and busy as a bee. I do not 
remember ever seeing her, when she was not in¬ 
tent upon some good and useful work, for the 
good of somebody or other. She had always 
been thus, from her childhood; her life and its 
aims the very opposite of those of her cousins, 
the Harringtons. She had always been eager to 
help those who needed her services, caring 
especially for the poor. 

This fall and winter, however, bad given her 
added means for usefulness; and now I learned 
v ow nobly she had impaoved those means. Be¬ 


sides her mother, dm received only Mostyn and 
ancle Solon into her confidence; for she was one 
to shrink from exposing, or seeming to display 
her gpod works; and only imparted her plans to 
us, I could see, because she disliked to seem mys¬ 
terious to those so near as we. 

Mrs. Harrington, I think, often meditated se¬ 
riously now, upon Elma’s character and dispo¬ 
sition. I think the was convinced of the wisdom 
of Elma’s motives, in whatever she did; though 
she conld not always tell whither those motives 
tended. The conviction forced itself upon her, 
from the consistency and steadiness of purpose 
visible in all her actions, and her gentle persever¬ 
ance in whatever she considered right. She re¬ 
marked to me, one day, that Elma seemed more 
economical than ever. Bat it was said in a 
thoughtful way, that showed she no longer looked 
with an unfavorable eye apon that economy. 
She allowed that Elma seemed to her to grow 
more “singular” every day; hot she permitted 
her to be as singular as she pleased, now, saying 
to me: “I think, finally, it must be for some 
good purpose/' 

It wss for a good purpose, as she found short¬ 
ly. It was three days before Christinas, when a 
party of os, consisting of my cousin Harrington 
and Eiora, Mrs. Mostyn and Charles, with my 
sister Emily and myself, visited, by especial fa¬ 
vor, one of the private meetings of the-soci¬ 

ety, a new institution, formed for obtaining 
means for the relief of the poor in and about the 
neighboring districts, during the winter. It was 
a hard winter. Bread and fuel were scarcely to 
be obtained by many, and entirely beyond foe 
reach of some. 

This society was composed of a mode r ate num¬ 
ber of young ladies and gentlemen, connected 
with the church to which my sister Emily belong¬ 
ed. We met several of our young acquaintances 
there, among the rest of whom was Elma. 

The meeting was called to order, and the busi¬ 
ness of the hour quietly entered upon. A far 
words were spoken by the presiding member, 
relative to the object for which the society was 
formed, and some interesting remarks made, in 
regard to it; the clearness and brevity of which, 
in addition to foe quiet, orderly, and perfectly 
business-like manner in which the meeting was 
conducted; and the serious, unmistakable ear¬ 
nestness evinced by every member, in the object 
before them, was proof sufficient that they clearly 
understood foe business upon which they had en¬ 
tered, and had both the sense and determination 
to go through it correctly and steadily. Next, 
the names of the members were read, and the 
treasurer, list in hand, read off foe amounts sub- 
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scribed by each. Twenty names were given, 
the entire amount received being five hundred 
dollars. The last name was that of Elma Bever¬ 
ly—subscription seventy-five dollars. My cou¬ 
sin Harrington looked with astonishment, first at 
Elma, then at me. 

“ So this is the aim of Elma's economy ?” she 
whispered. “ Well, if I had guessed—” 

I never knew my cousin Harrington so thought¬ 
ful before, as she was that day. Flora, Arabella 
and Caroline-had no words to express themselves. 
Yes, this was the aim of Elma’s economy—char¬ 
ity. And this was not the only instance. I 
went with my cousin Harrington, in the course 
of the day, to the cottage of a thrifty mechanic, 
on the outskirts of the city, where, iu her rounds 
of charitable visiting, our Elma had found work 
to do. 

“ This is a hard winter, Mrs. Marsh,” I said, 
t» a pleasant, cheerful matron, who, with her 
bright, cleanly, healthy* looking children gathered 
about bar, was waiting the return of her husband 
from his day’s labor. 

“A hard winter for many, air,” rite answered, 
seriously; “ but I am thankful, not a hard one for 
us, since Miss Beverly was so kind to us. I do 
not know what would have become of us all, if it 
had not been for her.” 

My cousin Harrington looked inquiringly at 
me, and then at our good hostess. 

“ You axe acquainted with Miss Beverly, then, 
Mrs. Marsh ?” she said, in a questioning tone. 

“ O, yes, ma’am,” returned Mrs. Marsh, with 
a voice and look of pleased and heartfelt earnest- 
fiess, u O, yes; if she had not helped us it would 
have gome hard with us this winter. My hus¬ 
band was ill all the foil—he fell and broke his 
arm in the early part of September. He did not 
leave his bed for two whole months. We had 
only his earnings to depend upon, and when he 
could no longer work, they foiled us. We 
spent our last penny, and ate our last mouthful 
of bread. And then the landlord was just going 
to turn us out of doors, sick as James was, b* 
cause we had no money to pay the rent. It whs 
on that very day, when I thought James was dy¬ 
ing, when my children were crying for bread, 
and we about to be turned like beasts, out into 
the open fields to perish, that Miss Beverly 
heard of our situation, and came to help us.” 

She paused a moment, and turned away her 
head to hide the starting tears. 

“ Well, and she helped you ?” said my cousin 
Harrington, presently, in a sweeter, tenderer 
voice than I ever heard before from her lips. 

II Ma’am,” said Mrs. Marsh, simply and ear¬ 
nestly, turning towards us again, “ Miss 


Beverly paid our rent—every penny of it; she 
got a good physician for my husband, who saved 
the life I thought was foiling; she procured for 
us everything we needed, and brought us through 
till my husband was able to work again; and 
this nearly all out of her own means. I never 
can be too gratefhl to her, never; nor many 
another poor family about here that she has help¬ 
ed out of trouble.” 

Mrs. Harrington looked round at me. Thfere 
were tears—absolutely tears, in her eyes. 

“What a dear girl that Elma is!” she 
murmured. 

Igave her better reason yet for saying so, be¬ 
fore we returned home. I showed her, one after 
another, no less than six femllies, m different 
places, where Elma’s visits were hailed, in the 
midst of poverty and distress, as those of a Ain* 
istering angel; and she acknowledged that Elmm 
had a noble end, indeed, for her economy; as I 
had had reason to acknowledge, long since. 

When Christmas night came, we planned a 
happy gathering at the house Of my sister Emily, 
where we found Elma surrouded by a delighted 
little party of children, invited by her, and for 
whom she had prepared a glorious Christmas 
tree. Mrs. Mostyn and my friend Charles were 
there with us. During the evening, there was 
found at the foot of the tree, a package directed 
to Elma. Opening it, she found two handsomely 
bound volumes, at the sight of which, the ever- 
ready color rushed impetuously to her cheek. 
They were the magazines which, five months be¬ 
fore, she had resolutely denied herself the pleas¬ 
ure of purchasing. jShe looked incredulous for 
a moment. Then a glance at the fiy*leaf settled 
the di&culty. She looked up with a yet more 
brilliant blush, at Charles, who stood beside her, 
regarding her with a quiet smile. 

“It is your gift, Mr. Mostyn?” she said, 
earnestly. 

" Yes, Elma. Will you take it from me ?” 

She did take it. And in a little while after 
—in the following spring, she took Charles Mos¬ 
tyn himself, as well. They are a happy husband 
and wife; and Elma is as good, as charitable— 
yes, and as economical and happier than ever. 

A Loveless Home. —There is no loneli¬ 
ness, there can be none in all the waste of 
peopled deserts of the World bearing the slight* 
est comparison with that' of an unloved wife 1 
She stands amidst her family like a living 
statue amoDgst the marble memorials of the 
dead—instinct with life, yet paralyzed with 
death—the burning - tide of natural feeling 
circling round her heart—the thousand chan¬ 
nels frozen through which that feeling ought to 
flow.— Mn. EUit. /-' I 
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HOME. 

There Is no great intrinsic merit in the poetry 
of Howard Payne’s song of “Home Sweet 
Home/’ and yet there is no song that so thrills 
the popular heart, that is so sure to stir the blood 
and moisten the eye, whenever it is sung. This 
is because it appeals to a sentiment that inspires 
every breast. There is something in the very 
word “home” that awakens the most tender 
emotions. 

“Though Bom so humble there’s no place like home.” 

There is no flower so dear to us as the rose that 
blossoms by our garden gate, no water so bright 
and pure as that by the banks of which we have 
strayed in childhood, gathering the violets that 
clustered on itrf brink, or sailing our tiny boats 
upon its surface in anticipation of the great 
ventures and voyages of life. " We may wan¬ 
der away and mingle in the 'world's fierce strife,’ 
and form new associations and friendships, and 
fancy that we have almost forgotten the land of 
our birth; but at some evening hour, as we list¬ 
en perchance to the autumn winds, the remem¬ 
brance of other days comes over the soul, and 
fancy bears us back to childhood's scenes, and 
we roam again amid the familiar haunts, and 
press the hands of the companions long since 
cold in their graves—and listen to voioes we 
shall hear on earth no more. It is then a feeling 
of melancholy steals over us, which, like Os- 
sian’s music, is pleasant, though not mournful 
to the soul.’’ 

Bob Boy says that when his great enemy 
forced him to flee from his native district and 
take refuge in a safer place, that bis wife Helen 
composed a lament so sad and woeful that the 
hearts of those who heard it died within them, 
and be adds: “I would not have that same 
touch of the heart-break again—no—not for all 
the broad lands once owned by the MacGregor.” 
It is well known that, in the past century, the 
performance of the Ran* des Vaches by the band 
of the regiment of Swiss guards was forbidden. 
That simple mountain air, recalling to the mili¬ 
tary exiles their mountain home and the tender 
associations of their youth, rendered them so 
homesick that they could endure absence no 
longer, and deserted their colors in numbers. 
The same effect was produced in Canada among 


the Highland regiments by the performance of 
“Lochaber no more.” 

It has been truly and eloquently said: “ The 
New England mariner, amid the icebergs of the 
northern seas, or breathing the spicy gales of the 
evergreen isles, or coasting along the shores of 
the Pacific, though the hand of time may have 
blanched his raven locks, and care have ploughed 
deep furrows on his brow, and his heart may 
have been chilled by the storms of the ocean, 
till the fountains of his love had almost ceased 
to gush with their heavenly current—yet, upon 
some summer’s evening, as he looks upon the 
sun sinking behind the western wave, will think 
of home, and his heart will yearn for the loved 
days, and his tears will flow like the summer’s 
rain. How does the heart of the wanderer, after 
long years of absence, beat, and his eyes fill, as 
he catches a glance of the hills of his nativity; 
and when he has pressed the lips of a mother or 
a sister, how soon does be hasten to see if the 
garden, and the orchard, and the stream, look as 
in days gone by. We may find climes as beau¬ 
tiful, and skies as bright, and friends as devoted, 
but that will not usurp the place of home.” 


Salutation. —Lord Brougham shakes hands 
with one finger, accompanying the act with a 
guttural and sepulchral “ How ar-r-re you t"— 
rolling his r with the burr peculiar to the north 
of England, while the Middlesex yeoman gives 
you a grip that almost dislocates your fingers. 


Light and Health. —Persons who live in 
rooms where the sunlight enters finely and the 
walls are light, enjoy better health than those 
who exclude the sun’s rays and live in sombre- 
colored apartments. 

Scare-Chows. —Scare-crows in gardens are 
humbugs. Birds have been known to make 
their nests in the pockets of a scare-crow. 

The oldest One.— Bev. Dr. Spring is the 
oldest clergyman in New York. He has occu¬ 
pied his pnlpit forty-six years. 

Thkib Use. —The true use of cockroaches, as 
all truly wise people have known for years, is to 
flavor fine old Bui^gu^dy/jfUh^i 
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THE ELYSIAN FIELDS. 

It is thus th&t the Parisians style one of their 
most attractive public places. All sorts of trades 
flourish famously in the Elysian Fields—beggars 
abound there, flower girls, musicians, all sorts of 
people. Music is represented there by numerous 
virtuosi, who offer their concerts to the promen- 
aden, and even painting has established itself in 
these domains. The idler is accosted by a young 
man, who says to him: 

“Sir, shall I sketch your portrait for ten 
cents?" 

“No, I thank you." 

“Don’t refuse, I beg of you. You'll do a 
good deed and make a bargain. I’ll warrant the 
likeness. Only ten cents, and ten minutes time. 
You can’t afford to do without a likeness, when 
you get it so cheap." 

“ Very well—go ahead." 

The young man instantly takes his pencil from 
his pocket, and a leaf from a book that he carries 
under his arm, and lays it flat on his knee, which 
serves him for a desk. 

u Stand a little further off," says the subject ; 
“I don't want to attract people’s attention." 

“As you please; I can hit a likeness at ten 
paces.” 

The artist places himself at the required dis¬ 
tance, and in ten minutes brings the portrait. 
What is stranger yet, the portrait is an admir¬ 
able likeness, and by no means contemptible as 
a work of art; for the faculty of drawing is al¬ 
most universal in Paris. For ten cents! Talent 
is certainly cheap now-a-days. 

Seduced by the price, a gentleman who was in 
the Elysian Fields the other night with his wife, 
a young and pretty woman, had his portrait 
taken, and was so well pleased with it that he 
said to the artist, “Now you may take my wife." 
The artist resumed his work, and at the moment 
when he was putting the last pencil touch to it, 
and giving a glance of satisfaction at the picture 
which, through the inspiration of the model’s 
beauty, he had executed admirably, a young man 
hastily seized the paper, threw the sketcher a 
twenty-franc piece, and disappeared with his 
prize. The gentleman was furious, and rushed 
home with his wife, declaring that he would nev¬ 
er again set foot in the Elysian Fields. 

All the celebrities of the gay French capital 
may be seen in the Elysian Fields. That young 
man on the blooded horse has just come into 
possession of a fortune of eight millions. That 
splendid carriage, with the servants in mourning 
livery, belongs to Lord Harry Seymour. That 
smiling dandy in the tflbury has lost more than 
a hundred thousand crowns in stock speculations 


within a few weeks. One of these fine days, 
he’ll pay his creditors—perhaps. That gentle¬ 
man of an uncertain age, in a splendid caleche, 
drawn by two superb horses in glittering har¬ 
ness, is the illustrious Mr. Auber, at once a 
composer, a sportsman and a gentleman. In 
fact, the Elysian Fields is a world in itself. 


Mobs Camels coming. —The United States 
government like the camels they imported so 
well, that they have sent for more. The trav¬ 
elling powers of the camel are truly extraordinary. 
Col. Chesney, of the British army, rode with 
throe companions, and without change of camel, 
from Basrah to Damascus, a distance of 960 
miles, in nineteen days and three or four houre, 
thus averaging fifty miles a day, the camels hav¬ 
ing no fbod but such as they gathered themselves 
at halting places on the road. Ninety miles in a 
single day is no unusual performance fbr one of 
these desert ships. 


Sellino a Banker. —Daniel Fish, Esq., 
president of the Farmers’ Bank, in Lansingburg, 
N. Y., lately bought a pair of oxen of a stranger, 
and paid him in Farmers’ Bank bills, urging him 
to give them a wide circulation for the good of 
the bank. In about two hours, the real owner of 
the cattle, from whom they had been stolen, 
made his appearance and regained his property. 
The bills, however, are no doubt having a “wide 
circulation." 


Self Esteem. —Malherbe, the French poet, 
was one of the vainest of men. The Princess 
of Conti one day said to him, “ I want to show 
you the finest verses in the world which you have 
never seen." Malherbe replied: “I beg yonr 
pardon, I have seen diem; for, if they are the 
finest verses in the world, I must certainly have 
written them myself." 

A noble Sentiment. —The Prussian school 
counseller Dinton nobly said: “ I promised God 
that I would look upon every Prussian peasant 
child as a being who could complain of me before 
God, if I did not provide him the beet education 
as a man and a Christian which it was possible 
for me to provide.” 

Not to be Slighted. —A country editor 
thinks that Richelieu, who declared that “ the 
pen was mightier than the sword," ought to have 
spoken a good word for scissors. 

Gloves. —A new style of white kid gloves, 
beautifully embroidered with gold thread or col¬ 
ored silks, has been introduced from Paris. 
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THE IMAGE-HEN. 

Oar streets swarm with Italians; you may 
know them at a glance by their bright black 
eyes and their olive complexions, bearing on 
their heads boards loaded down with plaster im¬ 
ages—figures of Washington, Napoleon, and 
the Greek Slave, heads of Daniel Webster and 
of Henry Clay. Their humble garments are 
white with the dust of plaster of Paris. They 
are as plentiful as hand-organ men, and their 
productions bear the same relation to sculpture 
that the hand-organ does to music. They adopt 
a fashionable subject and popularise it, acknow¬ 
ledging and propagating its success at once. 
The image-vender's board is a sort of portable 
museum. Its contents vary with the popular 
pulse; the idols of the crowd figure there for a 
moment, and then give way to some new dar¬ 
ling of the fickle world. The ancients erected 
statues of brass, which wars and revolutions 
soon overthrew: wiser in this, we content our¬ 
selves with moulding in plaster our momentary 
idolatries, as if we would symbolize by the fra¬ 
gility of the matter the fragility of what it 
represents. 

Alas! how many of these reputations have 
not enjoyed even the duration of the plaster that 
celebrated them! How many great men have 
disappeared before their busts 1 The image-man 
is a terrible judge; he records, so to speak, the 
sentence of the century. The popularity passed, 
he pitilessly breaks the mould, and the work or 
the man, illustrious a few days before, returns 
immediately into obscurity. Considered from 
another point of view, the image-vender has a 
truly important position in our modem civiliza¬ 
tion. He contributes to the spread of art, to the 
education, and insensibly elevates the popular 
taste. 

When we oompare the plaster heads, figures 
and medallions, now in circulation, to those of 
thirty or even twenty years ago—white rabbits 
and painted mandarins were then the mar¬ 
ketable staples—we are struck with a decided 
progress in form and style. Really very credit¬ 
able redactions of the works of Thorwaldsen, of 
Caaova, and of Powers, are sold by these itin¬ 
erant art-merchants. It is evident that the inter¬ 
val which separated popular art from exclusive 
art is every day diminishing. The coarsest lith¬ 
ographs, sold for a few cents, have a vague re¬ 
flection of the works they copy. We see that 
the hand is more skilful, the eye better trained, 
the workman rising into the artist. 

This increasing elevation in works of an infe¬ 
rior order is an important symptom. It proves 
that the plastic arts am entwining themselves 


more and more with our habits, and becoming 
domesticated; that after having been the privi¬ 
lege of the dwellings of the rich, they tend to 
become the embellishment of humbler dwellings. 
This is more than mere progress—it is a revolu¬ 
tion, revealing a decided ascensive movement in 
the intellectual education of the greatest number. 
So that we view these plaster-covered missiona¬ 
ries of art, humble as they are, with great favor' 
and trust that they will never be regarded as nui¬ 
sances, however far the organs and the monkeys 
fall nuder the ban; and even towards these we 
are not unkindly disposed. 

STORY TELLING. 

An English writer says: “ If there is much to 
be rejected in the French models, there is much 
to be learned from them. They at least set os 
an excellent example in looking for subjects clone 
at hand, and treating them with vivacity. An 
English story that should be as true in its pic¬ 
tures of life, and as rapid and vivid in its treat¬ 
ment, would be as good in its kind as a French 
story. But we must get rid of our old lazy way 
of setting about these matters before we can 
achieve such a consummation. We most shuffle 
off the traditional descriptions, the oppressive 
reflections, the sleepy dialogue, the bits of scene¬ 
ry which have nothing to do with the action, and 
all other extraneous fineries which are inserted 
only to show off the literary accomplishments of 
the author; and we must go straight to the vital 
interest, and keep it to the end. But the subject 
is a large one, and if we were to yield to its 
temptations, would carry ns much farther than 
we originally intended. The few points we have 
hastily indicated are enough for the present" 


Poor Fellow. —The king of Onde, whose 
territory the British have “ absorbed," “ seques¬ 
tered," or “ appropriated ”—not annexed, O no! 
—is in England with his pockets full of rupees, 
trying to buy back his possessions! 

Our best Society. —Such is the amplitude 
of ladies dresses now that it is difficult for gen¬ 
tlemen to find room in any place of fashionable 
resort They must hover about the on t skirts. 

Relic. —They pretend to have dug up a print¬ 
ing press at Mentz, bearing the initials of Gutten- 
berg and the date of 1441, bat we, however, are 
a little incredulous. 


Av Illinois Staple. —Galena has exported 
daring the last twelve months $2,000,000 worth 
of lead. 
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EttAGIgATlOff. 

It is a fine thing to hare a fertile imagination, 
provided it is held in proper subjection by the 
reasoning facilities; provided it is a well-bitted, 
easy-going nag, held well in hand, and not a 
head-strong coarser, defying snaffle and curb, 
sued ready to run away with its rider on the 
slightest provocation. Halleck says: 

— (> A maa may dt 

Upon a bright throne of his own creation, 

Untortured by the ghastly shapes that nH 
Around the many whose exalted station 

Hu been attained by means twere pain to hint on.” 

No one can deny the possession of the faculty 
of imagination to Alexander Dumas, the great 
Preach story-teller—great, in spite of his being 
an unmitigated plagiarist. A curious instance 
of it is mentioned by atf English writer, who 
lately paid a visit to his chateau of Monte Cristo, 
near Paris. “ On reaching the garden," he says, 
“I was conducted by a small path toward what 
the Cerberus in charge called' the Island of Monte 
Cristo/ I had seen many wonders, but this beat 
them all. The island—well, I should see—I 
looked round. I perceived neither water nor 
island, nor any probability of either, as we were 
walking up the side of a hill; but I had looked 
too far; I had miscalculated the extent of the 
territory, and taken too literally the creation of 
Dumas's brain—for the island was before me, 
separated from the ground on which we stood by 
a ditch about a foot broad, crossed by a plank! 
It is a fine thing to have a brilliant imagination; 
it is, indeed, a real blessing, for with snch a gift 
the Barmecides' feast would be greater than a 
Lord Mayor's banquet! Monsieur Dumas seems 
imbued with this qualification to no ordinary ex¬ 
tent; he sees in this minute ditch a mighty, 
rushing, rolling ocean—the blue Mediterranean 
dashing on the beach of Marseilles, for instance; 
in this plank, magnificent arches of marble 
spanning the rising waves; and on the space 
enclosed by the mighty breakers (in reality about 
a dozen yards square), no other than the island 
on which stands the Chateau d'lf, that rocky 
majestic mass rising from the Mediterranean, 
crowned with its antique castles, within whose 
dungeons Dantes, alias Monte Cristo, sighed! 

“When Dumas retires to the Island of Monte 
Cristo (only hear how grand that sounds) he is 
not to be disturbed on any consideration. With 
much solemnity the small plank—alias majestic 
bridge—is pompously removed, and as no mor¬ 
tal can traverse alive the terriffic torrent flowing 
between the mainland of flower beds and the 
Maud of weeds, his solitude must be respeoted, 
and Dumas sits down peacefully to compose one 
of bis most amusing books." But poor Dumas's 


imagination was a nag without a bridle, and run 
away with him. He really fancied that he was 
the Count of Monte Cristo, and possessed of the 
exhanstless wealth of that fabulous gentleman, 
and so incurred suinous expenses, plunged deep¬ 
ly into debt, and is now we believe, pecuniarily, 
what is vulgarly termed, " used up." 

Alf ACTRESS’S LOVE. 

The history of the marriage of Ristori, the 
great Italian tragic actress, now electrifying 
London, is a page of romance. The London 
News says: "Adelaide Ristori made her first 
appearance on the stage at the early age of two 
months. Her parents were members of a stroll¬ 
ing company of players. At twelve we find her 
entering into the king of Sardinia's company of 
actors. Here she had the advantage of excel¬ 
lent teaching. She rose rapidly in pnblio esti¬ 
mation ; visited Leghorn, where she was entirety 
successful, and afterwards accepted of an en¬ 
gagement at Rome. Here the heir of the Mar¬ 
quis Capranica del Grillo proposed for 1 the 
Ristori;’ hut the aristocratical friends of the 
lover were immediately up in arms. He was 
shut up in the Roman States, without any power 
of exit, while the object of his love was obliged 
to depart to keep an engagement in Florence. 
Ristori managed to reach her lover, and they 
were married secretly, although they were short¬ 
ly after obliged to separate. The separation 
was hut for a short time. The husband bought 
a passport made out in favor of another person, 
effected his escape from the Roman States, and 
rejoined his wife in her box at Florence at the 
moment when she entered it, loaded with bou¬ 
quets and presents, after one of her greatest 
theatrical triumphs." 


For evert Fireside. —All who have seen 
BaUou f s Dollar Monthly admit it to be the cheap¬ 
est magazine in the World, with its hundred pages 
of reading matter in each number, besides two 
pages of original humorous illustrations .—New 
England Farmer . 


Good Idea. —The college boys at New Ha¬ 
ven, Conn., are about to erect a large and well- 
appointed gymnasium. It is as important to 
cultivate the physical as the mental endowment*. 

To our Readers. —Every leaded article in 
Ballou's Dollar Monthly is written expressly tor 
the proprietor and is liberally paid for. 

- - * 

Extrusive. —The telegraphic wires which in¬ 
tersect the various parts of the United States, are 
sufficiently long to world. 
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THE COURSE OF ENTIRE. 

The course of empire pursues inflexibly the 
apparent course of the sun from East to West 
The far East was the cradle of the race. Thence 
multiplying and expanding, 'the mighty army 
moved westward and halted for a time on the 
confines of Europe and the outskirts of Africa. 
In its progress, the mighty Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian empires rose and fell; the wilderness 
blossomed, was covered with splendid cities— 
worlds in themselves—and then withered to a 
desert. Egypt had its centuries of glory follow¬ 
ed by its centuries of night. Greece and Rome 
flourished for a season, and then fell. After civi¬ 
lization and humanity had set up their beacon 
towers on the heights of Europe, the Saracenic 
wave, sweeping along the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, rolled into Spain at the pillars 
of Hercules, and threatening to overtop the 
Pyrenees, menaced Europe with a Moslem del¬ 
uge, and was stayed by one of those decisive bat¬ 
tles which settle for ages the fortunes of empire. 
Then the old world, reviving and putting forth 
new strength, stretched her arm out to the West. 
At the appointed season, an entire new world, a 
virgin bride, was given to the great family of 
nations. Westward still the star of empire rolled. 

In the new hemisphere humanity has exhibited 
an original phase of character; with the same 
old passions, the same old aspirations, but with 
a far different energy and a far more vital im¬ 
pulse. The offspring of European colonists 
planted on these shores have performed in little 
more than three centuries an amount of work 
which had ever occupied many centuries in the 
slow process of civilization of which ancient 
history offers us the record. With all the evi¬ 
dences of prosperity, and strength, and enduring 
glory that surround us, it is difficult to believe 
that our country will ever know the withering 
decay that overtook the empires of the old 
world and of old times. Yet such must be its 
fate. Our cities, after having reached a height 
of splendor never before known in the world, 
must crumble to ruins; our ports must know no 
more the gladness of myriad sails; our busy 
millions must be laid beneath a desolate soil. 
The star of empire will continue to perform its 
circuit. Asia will again be great and glorious 
in the cycle of centuries, and the old drama of 
civilization be re-enacted on the selfsame stage; 
for history is not only the mirror of the past—it 
is the magic glass in which we read the fixture. 


Rich Living. —At a banquet in Japan, Com¬ 
modore Perry was treated to eleven courses of 
soup and gingerbread. 


MUNIFICENT DONATION. 

Among the literary treasures of this vicinity, 
scholars have long known of the existence of a 
fine private library, the property of Mr. Joseph 
Dowse, of Cambridge. Mr. Dowse, who is now 
more than eighty years of age, made the collec¬ 
tion himself, and the Hon. Edward Everett, in 
one of his published addresses, speaks strongly 
of the value of the books, and the taste evinced 
by their owner in its selection. The collection 
of such a library is the more remarkable since 
Mr. Dowse is not a member of the literary fra¬ 
ternity, and in early life enjoyed only very ordi¬ 
nary educational advantages. He is by trade, 
we believe, a leather-dresser, but has had the 
good taste to devote some of his honorable earn¬ 
ings in the purchase of good books, and his lei¬ 
sure to making himself thoroughly acquainted 
with their contents. He has performed a gener¬ 
ous act which merits the highest praise: he his 
presented the Massachusetts Historical Society 
with the whole of his costly and cherished libra¬ 
ry, on the sole condition that the books shall be 
kept together. At a special meeting of the So¬ 
ciety, of which Hon. Robert C. Winthrop is 
president, this magnificent donation was an¬ 
nounced by Mr. Winthrop, who spoke of it as it 
deserved, Mr. Everett and others following. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society consists 
of sixty members, and originated, in 1790, with 
Dr. Jeremy Belknap, Judge Minot and others, 
who were desirous of preserving historical pa¬ 
pers and gathering historical fact. The society 
owns and occupies the stone building on fee 
south side of the Boston Museum, in which 
there is a fine library and a picture gallery con¬ 
taining many valuable portraits. Their publish¬ 
ed “ Collections, 1 ’ containing a vast amount of 
choice historical documents, numbers fifty-three 
volumes. 


Our Illustrations. —As we expected, the 
introduction into Ballou's Dollar Monthly of a 
couple of original pages of humorous illusttas 
tious has caused it to increase very largely in 
circulation. It was the cheapest magazine in 
the world before this, but now we are giving 
still more for the money in each number. This 
feature will be continued in each issue. 


Taxes.— We see it stated that the carriage tax 
paid in London amounts this year to $8,912,365; 
but there must be a mistake in the figuring. 


Bathing. —In all our great cities there ought 
to be free baths for the people. As it is, bathing 
is too costly a luicury lor the poor. 
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FAME. 

What little things serve to make a man &motu 
or notorious, to stir up nations and even nroduce 
wan 1 Little did Professor Mahan think, when 
he presented himself for admission in his neat 
and modest West Point uniform, that his buff 
vest and black neckcloth would the next day 
rouse up all England at the bidding of the tram- 
pet-tongued thunderer of the “ Times.” But so 
it was. The Tory journals banged away at Mr. 
Mahan and Mr. Dallas, and insisted that it was 
an insult to the queen. She, poor woman, had 
never dreamed of such a thing. She was willing 
to admit the black stock and the buff vest, and 
we suspect rated her master of ceremonies for 
excluding them. But a tempest in a teapot was 
caused by those offending articles of dress. After 
all said, however, one thing is certain. If our 
countrymen can’t be contented without presen¬ 
tation to loyalty, they ought to submit to court 
usages, and put on the embroidered coat and 
small clothes, die cocked hat, and wear the dress 
sword—silly as the usage is. If they don’t 
choose to dress as the court ninnies do, they had 
better stay away. This remark does not apply 
to Professor Mahan, for as he wore his official 
uniform, he no doubt thought he was all right. 
Probably, however, he will not be in a hurry 
sopn to be presented to royalty, but will be con¬ 
tented with such glimpses of it as he can catch 
in the streets on public occasions, or in the 
theatre, and other public places. 

The gee at Comet. —The astronomer, M. 
Babinet, member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and M. Bomme, of Middleburg, Holland, have 
been making some investigations in respect to 
the return of die great comet which appeared in 
the years 104, 392, 682, 975, 1264, and 1556. 
The result gives the arrival of this rare visitor in 
August, 1858, with an uncertainty of two years, 
more or less. 

Going backwards. —An English sports¬ 
man lately made his home, for a large wager, go 
backwards five-eighths of a mile in five minutes, 
thirty-seven seconds. Tou’d never catch a 
Yankee doing that. His motto for horses and 
everything else is—“ Go ahead!” 

Extravagance. —It cost a fortune to bap¬ 
tise the prince of France, and now it will cost 
another fortune to pay Couture for painting a 
picture of the ceremony. 

Russia.-—T his great country will export very 
litlle, if any grain this season. This is one of 
the consequences of the war. 


CATCHING A COURTIER. 

Louis XIV. said one day to Marshal Gram- 
mont: “Mr. Marshal, just read this madrigal 
and see if you have ever seen anything more 
impertinent. Because I love poetry, they bring 
me all sorts of stuff!” The marshal, after hav¬ 
ing read it, said to the king: “ Your majesty 
judges everything divinely—it is certainly the stu¬ 
pidest and most ridiculous effusion I ever read.” 
The king laughed and said: “You will ac¬ 
knowledge the fellow who did this must be a 
blockhead?” “Sire,” replied the courtier, 
“ you can’t call him anything else.” “ Well,” 
said the king, “lam delighted you have spoken 
so frankly. I did it myself.” “Ah, your 
majesty!” exclaimed Grammont; “you are 
joking! But give me the paper again. I read 
it very hastily, and first impressions are often 
deceptive.” “No, Mr. Marshal,” replied the 
king, “on the contrary, first impressions are 
generally the most natural and correct.” The 
king was much amused at this incident, and the 
world thought it was a nice trick to play off on 
a man who lived by flattery. Grammont, how¬ 
ever, did not get over his mortification for a 
long time. 

Good Sense. —Louis XV. was no fool, though 
he was a king. One day, in the office of the min¬ 
ister of war, he found a pair of spectacles. “ Let 
us see,” said he, “if they suit my eyes.” He 
put them on, and taking up a manuscript, read a 
pompous eulogy of himself. “ That wont do,” 
said he to the Duke de Choiseul, pulling off the 
glasses; “ they are no better than my own—they 
magnify too much.” 

Terrible Losses.— Between the first of 
January and the first of July last, there have 
been lost at sea three hundred and thirty 
American vessels, the amount sacrificed being 
$15,896,506, which includes, however, repairs of 
damages to vessels that came into port disabled 
during the same period. This destruction is 
unparalleled in our commercial history. 

Economical —A lady can dress in this coun¬ 
try for a very reasonable sum. Lace mantillas 
in Broadway are almost given away at a thousand 
dollars apiece! 

Friendship. —How true it is that you will 
go through life friendless, if you insist on seeking 
far a fidm Achates without a fault 1 

Cool Costume. —Somebody proposes for 
summer a suit of India rubber, to be filled with 
ice water. 
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/orttgit IHiateUang. 

The receipts of the English railways for the 
past six months were $49,763,310 ! 

In the past three years 4725 horses have been 
eaten by the poor oi Vienna, 

The obelisk at Inkermann, commemorative of 
the battle, has jnst been completed. 

The Russians are sending money to the suffer¬ 
ers at Lyons. Only think of it. 

The new Manchester (Eng.) Exchange is said 
to be the largest room in Europe. 

The annual cost of keeping the London streets 
in repair is £1,800,000 sterling. 

The commerce of St. Petersburg, Russia, has 
been very brisk since the peace. 

On one of the railroads in France beds are 
furnished to the passengers. 

A Russian baroness has lately been fined a 
thousand dollars for forging and swindling. 

An explosion recently occurred at the Cymmer 
coal mines, near Cardiff. One hundred and ten 
men were killed. 

It is proposed in London to establish a “ Brig¬ 
ade of Guides ” to the “ sights ” of that city, 
such brigade to consist of intelligent lads in want 
of employment. 

There are now 4996 petitions on the table of 
the English Commons House, against opening 
the British Museum on Snndays, signed by 
629,178 persons. 

There is talk in London of forming an “ Old 
Mortality Club," for the purpose of recutting 
and preserving inscriptions on .monuments to 
persons of eminence. 

The English frigate Terrible, now at Malta, is 
said to have been rendered completely unfit for 
service from the ravages committed by the de¬ 
structive insects which abound in the Black Sea. 

While the travelling Russians are pouring over 
the Prusso-Russian frontier, there is a stream of 
French invading the Claris territory—teachers, 
dancing masters, cooks, actors, and artists of all 
sorts. 

Eupatoria has been completely given up to the j 
Russians, who have hoisted their flag there. 
The 1200 Turks who remained there embarked 
for Constantinople on the same day that the town 
was restored. 

At a recent sale in Paris, a letter of the poet 
Corneille was sold for $200. At the same sale a 
letter of Fenelon was sold for $42 50; one of 
Rochefoucauld for $70; and a signature of Loy¬ 
ola, the founder of the Jesuits, for $40. 

The Paris Moniteur contains an account of 
the steps which have been taken by M. Delavo, 
the proprietor of the estate of Marengo, to 
“ transform that celebrated field of battle into a 
living souvenir of the victory." 

The Greenock Advertiser^ says that a man was 
nearly poisoned by sucking an egg which he 
found floating in a river, the egg being impreg¬ 
nated with strychnine in order to Mil common 
crows. A whole family, too, narrowly escaped 
poisoning by a hare impregnated with the same 
aeadly substance for a similar purpose. 


It is expected that Mile. Rachel will soon re¬ 
appear upon the stage. 

There is positively a standing army of actors 
in Germany—they are literally legion. 

The Collins line of steamers receives $868,800 
a year fbr carrying the maiL 

Madagascar, the most fertile island of the 
tropics, is to be invaded by the French. 

In Paris they are wearing white kid gloves, 
richly embroidered with gold. 

The Grand Duke Michael is betrothed to the 
youngest sister of the Regent of Baden. 

Naples letters say that signs of revolt are more 
frequent, and even the army is discontented. 

France lost 40,000 out of her 200,000 soldiers 
engaged in the Russian war. 

Sir Charles Fox and Mr. Henderson have 
contracted to rebuild Co vent Garden Open 
House in six months. 

Queen Victoria has conferred the title and dig¬ 
nity of Baronet of the United Kingdom on 8ir 
Allen M*Nab, late prime minister in Canada. 

The Emperor Nicholas is reported to have left 
memoirs or his reign, to be published five years 
hence. 

Some disturbances have occurred in Copen¬ 
hagen, from Mormon preachers. The military 
arrested the offenders. 

The Crimea has been entirely evacuated, ex¬ 
cepting the allied ships carrying away hewn stone 
ana iron from Sebastopol. 

"The King of Sweden has conferred a gold 
medal on Mr. Anderson, author of “ Lake Nagaa- 
mi ; or, Explorations and Discoveries in South- 
Western Africa." 

A bill is in preparation for revising the usury 
laws in Prussia. The interest on loans is to be 
allowed to go as high as 10 per cent.; and a high¬ 
er rate is to be punished as swindling. 

It has been discovered that several copies of a 
seditious manifesto were lately sent from Brussels 
cleverly to Paris, packed ia the interior of u 
large lobster. 

The married ladies of Honolulu have lately 
presented a petition to the legislature, praying fig 
the suppression of theatres and circuses, on the 
ground that they kept their husbands out all 
night. 

Louis Napoleon has so far made amends for 
his spoliation of the Orleans family, as to pro¬ 
pose paying to each of the daughters of Louis 
Philippe, or their heirs, an allowance of 200,000 
francs. 

The Northern Railroad in France carried, in 
1855, no less than 5,500,000 passengers, equal to 
about one-sixth of the whole population of France. 
Of this number, 000,000 rode in first class cm 
1,500,000 in second class, and 3,400,000 in third 
class. 

Capital punishments are extremely rare in 
Denmark, and when one does occur it creates an 
immense sensation. A woman was recently de¬ 
capitated ia the prov in ce of Jullasd, where it Sfc 
certain no execution has taken place fm these 
hundred years, and the event was witnessed by 
upwards of 20,000 people. - 
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floor) of tip Sinus. 

Congress has granted a pension of fifty dollars 
a month for five years to Decatur's widow. 

The present population of Cuba is estimated 
to be about one million six hundred thousand. 

The most popular men are seldom those of 
Tory shining qualities or strong virtues. 

On Quinsigamond Pond, Worcester, they have 
a boat propelled by electricity. 

When a man is willing to appear poor, he de¬ 
prives penury of its sting. 

Blanchard's bent ship knees are found to be 
superior to natural knees. 

Campbell says that theword cfafay signifies die 
“ eye of the day." 

In England our Bigelow Carpet-Weaving Ma¬ 
chine is making a sensation. 

Americans surpass Europeans in photographs, 
daguerreotypes and ambrotypea. 

The United States is larger than the Roman 
empire was at its zenith. 

The West India sugar crop has been very large 
the present season. 

England boasts of her great wits, but New 
England can show a Whittier . 

Roger Bacon in 1374 described gunpowder as 
a common plaything everywhere. 

Two women lately engaged in a pries fight 
near Gloucester, N. Y. 

Let a man understand you think him faithful 
and it makes him so. 

Agricultural laborers are very scarce at the 
West, and in parts of Wisconsin and Iowa, the 
tamers are oflerng as high as $2 23 per day. 

8trakosch is worth two hundred thousand del* 
lan, one-half of which is in Chicago, in* real es¬ 
tate which cost him not more than $10,000. 

The chimney of a vitriol factory in Providence, 
now building, is to be 214 feet high, SO feet in 
diameter at the base, and 10 feet at the top. It 
is built thus high to carry off poisonous fumes. 

8ome of the newspapers are arguing in favor 
of making rail cars wholly of iron, and steam¬ 
boats of the same material, so far as is practica¬ 
ble, to avoid disasters from conflagration. 

A Reformed Dutch church is now in the pro¬ 
cess of erection in Chicago. This will be the 
only edifice belonging to that denomination m 
that city. 

A bank note detector gives the number of banks 
in the United States whose notes have not been 
counterfeited or altered at 463, and the number 
whose notes have been counterfeited or altered 
at 804. 

The following remarkable coincidence took 
place in St. Francis County, Ark., a short time 
ago:—"A one-eyed man stole a one-eyed mule, 
was arrested by a one-eyed sheriff, and tried be¬ 
fore a one-eyed officer." 

A river fire steamer has just been built at Cin¬ 
cinnati, constructed like a ferry boat, and having 
a fixed steam fire engine on board, to be used in 
the port of St. Louis in case of a fire occurring 
among the steamboats at the levee. 


4b remains of a marble palace have been 
discovered under a garden in the Isle of Capri 

Mb. Vleux Temps, the violinist, lately made 
$8000 in a four months' tour. 

Thirty or forty persons make a trade of 
bringing dogs to the City Pound in New York. 

The first printing press set up in America was 
worked at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1639. 

An artist of Cincinnati has been painting a 
panorama of fire Bible. 

Those that govern best make the least noise. 
Power is quiet. 

A little speck of temptation soon enlaiges to 
a thunder-cloud. 

A thimbleful of powder will split a rock of 
forty square feet. 

The national debt of England m the security 
of her government and nobles. 

Brilliant thoughts are slow in their formation, 
like the diamond. 

'A book has been curiously defined as a 
"brain preserved in ink." 

*It wasn't Bulwtr that said the scissors were 
mightier than the sword. 

A Mr. Coon (same old 7) is about to establish 
a paper in Wisconsin. 

The art of printing was denounced at fint as 
magic—it seems like enchantment 

A New York company is engaged in excavat¬ 
ing the old copper mines at Southington. 

A great parade of the New York Fire Depart¬ 
ment will take place on the 13th of October. 

The business men of Indianapolis have organ¬ 
ised a permanent Board of Trade. 

It Is stated that the apple crop of Pennsylvania 
will be very heavy. 

A Mr. Marie of Paris Is said to have discov- 
ered a way of keeping meat untainted without 
salt. 


The famous watering plane, Bedford Springs, 
Pa., have been sold to the Broad Top Railroad 
Company, for the round sum of $186,000. 

One hundred millions of dollars worth of hay 
will be raised in fire United States this year-* 
equal in value to the cotton crop. 

Martin Bryant, Esq., of Pembroke, u said to 
be the proprietor of fourteen eats, and spreads a 
table especially for their benefit. 

Lieut. Maury has accepted an invitation to de¬ 
liver a course of lectures before rite Lowell Insti¬ 
tute in this city next winter. 

The first daily news pap er published in Vir¬ 
ginia was in 1780, and the subscription price was 
$50 per copy per annum. 


There are eighteen establishments for manu¬ 
facturing steel in our country; these have a ca¬ 
pacity for making 14,000 tons per annum. We 
have the best ores in the world for making steel. 

Coffee is a native of Abyssinia, and not of 
Arabia, as many believe, and abounds in the 
province of Kaffa, whence it derives its name. 
Tbe eofifoe tree was not transplanted from Abys¬ 
sinia Into Asia until the fifteenth century, when 
its culture was begun in Arabia Felix, where, in 
the environs of Mocha, it grows to perfection. 
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THE CHILD OF THE SEA. 
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Os the eastern coast of Newfoundland, bo- 
tween Cape St. Francis and the little town St. 
Johns, was a narrow estuary, which extending 
Inland & short distance, was met by a small and 
rapid stream, the waters of which it first rebuffed 
and then swallowed up in its briny ware. The 
rocky wall on one side retired just enough to 
leave room for a fisherman's hut, with a gradual 
slope of ground between it and the ocean. Be¬ 
hind the house there might have been an equal 
extent of surface reduced to good cultivation, 
and producing hardy vegetables and a few stunt¬ 
ed trees. 

It was already past the middle of die last half 
of a sultry summer's day. The only occupant 
of the little area was a young girl of about four¬ 
teen years,' who went from the hut to the beach, 
from the rocks to the garden, from the forsaken 
old boat to the little flower border, in a capricious 
circuit; bounding over the hard soil with capti¬ 
vating grace, clambering in dangerous places 
with, agile daring, then disposing some domestic 
labor with busy care, or looking with anxious 
gaze out on the solitary water. Her free was 
sweet and beautiful; the rohgh sea winds had no 
power to sully its rare whiteness, and the chill- 
mg mists could not drive the roses from the 
round cheek and foil lips; and her little hand, 
too, as she raised it to shade for an instant her 
large daik eyes or to tpss back the long truant 
curls, gleamed like the snowy wing of a bird. 
Though there was no other human being near 
her, she did not feel either fear or loneliness, for 
26 


a great, shaggy and powerful dog, a native of the 
island, was her constant companion and proteo- 
tor, and almost sympathising friend. A more 
than brute intelligence sfeemed to glow in hie 
eyes as he watched the wistfol gaae of his young 
mistress, who, resting her hand upon his long, 
curly hair, paused again to carefoliy survey the 
ocean prospect before her, and then to observe 
the thunder-cloud which threw up its gWminy 
fantastic pillars from behind the ehff. 

"They ware to have been here early this 
morning, did you know it, Christy?" aaad the 
girL The dog wagged his tail in the affirmative. 

"It is very strange, isn't.it?" she continued. 
" They must come in sight eeon. I am afraid 
they are lost in the fog, and there will certainly 
be a dreadful storm before midnight,woat there?" 

Christy looked with his mistress towards the 
straggling cloud that was rapidly rising to ob¬ 
scure the sfti, and uttered a long, mournful bowk 

" 0, don't do so. Keep op your spirits, 
Christy. Perhaps they are in sight already; 
We'll go out upon the crag and look for them." 

The dog, as if he folly comprehended the 
words, moved on before towards the place indi¬ 
cated, and with grave pace wound his way 
among the loose rocks and up the rugged a» 
cent. The young girl kept close behind, and 
with voice and eye and caress showed her loving 
admiration of his huge, supple, undulating form, 
and bestowed her unstinted praise upon the dog> 
which now and then looked round in acknow* 
lodgement. They came oat upon the crag that 
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hung low oyer the water and projected farther 
into the ocean than any neighboring point. The 
girl bent forward and sent her heedful sight in 
every direction. All along the coast and about 
half a mile from it, lay a thick, heavy fog-bank 
close upon the sea, that sunk down dense and 
compact, and wrapped its chilling folds about 
like a winding-sheet. 

The girl was tired and disappointed, and with 
a sigh she sat down, and leaning her hand upon 
Christy, looked on the waters as they gave their 
tumultuous greeting of spray and gurgling foam 
to die repelling shore. But there was no cheer 
in their rushing voice, and she grew more sad 
till the quick tears came into her eyes and blind¬ 
ed her. A sudden thought struck her, and she 
sprang to her feet, exclaiming with a forced smile: 

“ Father Mahan says I must not hearken to 
the waves when they talk despond ingly, for then 
they tempt me into a greivous sin against the 
Holy One; and surely they never were so full 
of the spirit of evil as they are at this hour, and 
I am very weak.” 

Christy gave a sharp bark, not in response, 
however, but at the fog-bank from which there 
shot out the same instant a large row boat, con¬ 
taining two individuals, that rapidly drew near 
the shore, accelerated, by the hasty strokes of the 
oars and the flowing tide. As it appeared, the 
shadow "left the face of the tearful girl, and she 
dapped her hands exultingly; but her joy was 
soon turned to hesitation, then to complete dis¬ 
appointment, when she perceived that the boat 
did not contain those whom she expected, but 
strangers. Whoever they might be, they were 
evidently unacquainted with the locality, for 
not heeding the half-concealed estuary, they 
made for a deceptive but impossible landing- 
place in another direction. The girl, aware of 
the danger to which they were exposed in their 
passage among the rocks, seized the hat from her 
head and swinging aloft, shouted at the top of 
her voice. Christy, not behindhand in benevo¬ 
lent intent, barked in his own sttgdy fashion. 
Their united demonstration gained the attention 
of the sailors, who immediately bent their course 
towards the crag, but not before the girl, ventur¬ 
ing too near the edge of the rock in her earnest¬ 
ness, slipped and fell into the waters beneath. 
In tiie twinkling of an eye Christy also , disap¬ 
peared In the deep surf, and presently rose with 
his precious burden. It was not easy to gain 
the beach before the hut, but the dog swam vig¬ 
orously and cautiously among the rocks, and at 
length reached the calm water and bore his 
charge to the dry shore, none the worse for her 
sudden plunge save by a thorough wetting and 


the loss of her hat Christy seemed to notice 
that it was missing, and after looking intently 
out on the ocean for a moment, and discovering 
it as it mounted a distant wave, started after it 
with a loud bark. The hat went off farther, and 
the dog grew tired and weak, and had it not 
been for the timely notice of the sailors and the 
arrival of the boat to his assistance, must have 
sunk, a victim to his devotion. The girl, pale 
with anxiety on his behalf, beheld with joy as 
he was taken into the boat, and when soon after 
he sprang out upon the Utile beach and laid the 
dripping prise triumphantly at her feet, forgetful 
of her own situation and the strangers who fol¬ 
lowed him, she loaded her favorite with caresses, 
while they observed her with admiration. 

She did not look up until she heard the voice 
of Father Mahan, who, advancing from behind 
the hat, and seeing the unwonted group on the ' 
beach and the agitation of his wet friends, drew 
near, alarm and surprise depicted in his face. 

“ How is this, my daughter ? To what dan¬ 
ger have you been exposed ?” 

The girl sprang up, and taking his hand, said: 

“ Nay, it is nothing. I only awkwardly tum¬ 
bled off the crag, and Christy, the good fellow, 
leaped after me to save me from the effects of 
my carelessness. I dropped my hat as I went 
into the water, and Christy must needs go after 
it without my bidding, and if it had not been for 
the kindness of these strangers, I should never 
have had him again.” 

8he paused abruptly and blushed as she no¬ 
ticed the observation of the men directed to her, 
and remembered th? plight of her drenched and 
straitened curls and clinging garments. 

But Father Mahan laid his hand npon her 
head and said: “Hasten, my child,, to obtain 
dry clothing, and I, meanwhile, will talk with 
these men. A shower is approaching and we 
shall all be your guests, probably. I see that 
Joe and George are not come.” 

“No; they are lost in the fog, no doubt, and 
their boat can never outlive a great storm," said 
she, tearfully. “ See bow black the cloud Is, and 
the waves sweU and the fog rises and spreads.” 

“Think hopefully of all things, and forget 
not him who brings light out of darkness and 
changes our misgivings into great joy. We are 
in his hand. Hasten, my daughter,” and waiv¬ 
ing tiie girl towards the hut, the priest turned to 
the strangers who waited his salutation. 

The foremost of these was a young man not 
more than twenty years old, of medium stature, 
with a well-formed frame, an intellectual head, 
features denoting refinement and self-control, 
and a dear, steady bine eye that inspired imme- 
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diets confidence. He was dra s eed in the garb of 
• aeilor, and the extreme nsntness of hie attire, 
together with imasiial fofeness of comptarioa, 
indicated that he had not eeen a protracted nan- 
deal service. He wm accompanied by a half- 
blood Indian, who stood deferentially at a little 
distance leaning on the oar. 

“ Permit me to introduce myself,” said fee 
young man, addressing the priest in a cordial 
voice and polished accents. “ Alexander Wab- 
worth, a resident of fee city of New York, end 
at present a transient visitor, wife my mother, at 
St* Johns. We have come northward in fee 
spirit of edveoteie, end womld not return until 
we had somewhat explored your rugged shares 
end studied their wild beauty. The promising 
morning enticed me to undertake a lengthened 
coasting excursion to-day, but we wm b efog g ed 
at an early hour, wm soon con fo sed in regard to 
<mr course, and after continuous labor at the 
oars, have just succeeded only in emerging from 
the dense mist; and, had it not been for the seal 
of your little friend whose energetic kindness has 
subjected her, unfortunately, to so great incon¬ 
venience, we should have feUen into farther trou¬ 
ble, for I knew nothing of the place, and Jake 
no more, since he has lived hitherto on the west¬ 
ern coast of your island,” and the speaker nod¬ 
ded to the Indian, who, upon being thus men¬ 
tioned, bowed low to the priest. 

“ You have been guided to * safe harbor/' 
was the reply, “ where you must remain to-night, 
for yon are many mUes from 6t* Johns, and the 
storm-cloud comes up apace. This hut does not 
promise much entertainment to those accustom- 
■ed to better fare,” continued the priest, “ but 
what is given is freely bestowed.” 

Wals worth interrupted him to deprecate apol¬ 
ogies and to express his perfect content with 
the situation in which he found himself, and con- 
•duding, made some inquiries respecting fee in¬ 
habitants of the place. 

Father Mahan answered: “It is but little 
that I can do, either for the bodies or souls of 
any flock, but the Deity accepts our services ac¬ 
cording to the ability bestowed, and a small ef¬ 
fort for our fellow-beings, wisely planned is often 
more truly beneficial than cosily donations, and 
when a person sincerely desires to do good to 
ethers the opportunity is not long withheld. In 
the limited bounds of my parish, disappointment, 
need, sickness and other afflictions find abundant 
place, and I often spend the day in going from 
one scene of sorrow to another, until my heart 
is severely chastened and bowed down in sympa¬ 
thy with the suffering. The last deathbod which 
claimed my ministrations was almost a twelve- 


month since, in tins very but—thank God I may 
call it the last and yet give it so remote a date. 
The stem angel whom we may not resist, has 
not come to ns for so long, in either storm, pes- 
silsnce or decay. Hut there was great affliction 
there when Betsy Farids* died. For Joe, her 
husband, and George her only child, an impetu¬ 
ous, generous youfe not for from your own age, 
though rude and hard in their exterior, hate 
tender, loving hearts, greet enough not to be 
ashamed of honorable grief.” 

“But,” seal Walsworth, wife no affectation of 
interest, * does not this young girl whom I saw, 
belong to the fondly ?” 

“ Yes,” renamed Father Mahan, “ever since 
her infancy; but she was not born here. She is 
a veritable 'child of fee as*' bro u g h t to ns by 
the oreeted wave.” 


“ And beautiful enough to be another Venus 
Marina; she is a miracle of loveliness,” Biidthe 
young man, earnestiy. 

There was a merry sparkle in Walsworfe’s 
eyes which was unobserved by the priest, as he 
demurely inquired: “ And is what yon have told 
me her whole story ?" 

“ Thirteen yearn ago, Betsy Parities was oue 
morning alone with her tittle boy, when she 
thought she heard signal gune. The fog; which 
so often broods over these waters, and distils 
such heavy sorrows for waiting hearts, densely 
hugged the shore, end she could eee nothing, 
but without tarrying to confirm her suspicion of 
probable distress by listening if there might be a 
repetitio n of the i ndi sti nc t sounds, she came di¬ 
rectly for me, that our united efforts might in 
some way be of ore. We waited long for any 
sounder rigbtof pwuWe; so lo^, we had begun 
to hope we had been needlessly alarmed, and 
went into the hut to take our repast, but had 
scarcely tasted our tea when George she toed 
after us vociferously. We haste n ed out, and 
gained the water's edge just as a stout sailor 
drifted to our feet, exhausted even unto death, 
yet emhntting convulsively and holding above 
the waves a smiling infeat. We vaiaty strove to 


resuscitate the unfortunate man from whom the 
breath of life was departing, and I buried him 
with my people^ and Betty took the child and 
n urt ure d it for her cum. We learned afterwards 
that a packet-ship, missing her reckoning; had run 
upon the rocks concealed by the mist, and that 
only a few passengers had been rescued by a 
boat sent out by a* finglaad-boaad vessel. We 
published the deliverance, but no one appeared 
to claim the child, end we inferred that all those 
interested in it met the watery destruction from* 
which it was so providentially saved.” 
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"And what &d you call her*” said Walsworth. 

" Though she has ever bean a daughter to the 
fisherman and his wife, in affection and obedi¬ 
ence, I thought it not best to bestow upon her 
their name, whksh has no history and makes no 
pretensions, and the child, as was denoted by its 
rich clothing and refinement of person that was 
• early manifest, was of good birth. A golden 
ferofla, the token of a Christian faith, suspended 
from the babe's neck, was marked with the ini¬ 
tial, ‘ V,' and accordingly, in association with 
the fancy that led me to call her sea-born, I 
christened her Vivian, for the Lady of the Lake, 
and this is the only name she has ever borne." 

“ And equally appropriate to her circumstan¬ 
ces and beauty," said Walsworth, despite Father 
Mahan's frown. But changing the subject, he 
inquired: "Are you solicitous for the present 
safety of her foster father and brother *" 

" They are in God's band," said the priest 
reverentially, and anxiously looking from the 
darkening sky to the turgid ocean. " If they are 
not soon in this or some other harbor, their light 
boat will not preserve them from their fate. But 
we will hope for the best, for they are strong and 
know the shore. We most show no concern in 
tiie presence of Vivian, for since death has 
proved he has power over those whom she loves, 
she ever trembles for the safety of those who are 
spared. She will gain strength with yean. I 
know the energy of her soul." 

At this moment, the priest was nearly thrown 
down by a tumultuous summons from Christy, 
while his mistress stood smiling and beckoning 
in the hut door. 

"A call to supper," said he; "come, my 
friends—yes, you too, Jake, 'we all sh at one 
table. Down, Christy." 

“ Stay a moment," returned Wabworth, “ we 
are not destitute of provisions. Jake, bring along 
the hamper. We have ample defence against 
hunger, as we intended to touch the shore at fre¬ 
quent intervals, make such explorations as the 
country would permit, and take our Vepose and 
refreshment at any convenient spot by the way, 
bat the fog caused our first stay to be protracted 
and laborious." 

There never was a p rouder housekeeper than 
Vivian as she welcomed her guests. In addi¬ 
tion to the homely viands the cot afforded, Jake, 
obeying a signal from his master, relieved the 
hamper of its contents, taking out cold fowl and 
sandwiches and pasties and fanciful little cakes 
and wonders which she had never dreamed of; 
and when at last there came a bottle of wine and 
clinking glasses, and a bowl of transparent jelly 
and a jar of New York confections right down 


beside her plate, she nestled her little hand in 
her curie and shut her eyes that she might disa¬ 
buse her thoughts of their notions of enchant¬ 
ment and force them to recognise reality in the 
astonishing display before her. It proved an 
animated meal. Suddenly a burning flash from 
the skies and a deafening peal brought them to 
their feet The storm had bunt over them in 
all ks fury. The maddened waves roared in 
echo to the thunder crashing through the hea¬ 
vens, the lightnings quivered blinding in raid 
air, the rain fell to the earth in torrents, and toe 
watting wind fitted up every momentary pause. 

The little company looked on in silence and 
anxiety for those who might be exposed to its 
destructive rage. At length Christy sprang to 
the door with a bound; he listened, and then 
rushed out into the storm, barking furiously. 

"It is a human cry l" exclaimed toe prieot. 
" May the pitying Saviour have mercy 1" 

At the mate instant the dog vaulted into tike 
room, and seising toe priest's garments in fais 
teeth began to drag him towards the door. 

"Yes, we will go," said be. "Do not ho 
greatly alarmed, Vivian, and stay within,- and 
remember the good Lord above, and how bravo 
Christy is." 

The calm, encouraging voice of Father Mahan 
re-assured her somewhat, yet she trembled with 
apprehension as the lightning afforded her 
glimpses of the men who ran to the swollen 
ocean following the sagacious dog. She aaw 
them standing at the end of the beach near toe 
rocks, she saw Christy in the raging waves, then 
he was invisible, again she saw a dark Object 
rising in the boiling surge, the men st ru gg led 
to reach it, and next it lay upon the ground. 

Christy's piteous, doleful howl fell on her 
ears like a knell. Icy cold she crouched in the 
corner and hid her fooe with her hands. She 
heard the men enter and remove the scattered 
articles that remained of their feast, heard them 
lay their heavy burden on the floor. It was not 
necessary Father Mahan should tell her Joe wae 
dead. She knew it already, knew ttye good oM 
man, that had been such a treasure of 
and protection, was gone forever. 


Quailing beneath the stunning blow of tide 
sudden bereavement, Vivian for a long time had 
not courage to open her eyes upon the scone bo- 
fore her. But at last her desire to do something 
for Georgs, whose voice she had heard, con¬ 
quered the selfishness of her own sorrow, and toe 
looked up. She was surprised to see him sitting 
just before her, for she had not been conscious 
of his approach, and when she saw the hear*. 
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sMk mqptomkm which subdued bteueuslty airi* 
mated countenance, and foe deep tenderness «f 
Uigan Axed on tor, she could do no more than 
st ri fe to behold trim chnriy through the gushing 
terns that yetted tor eyes. 

Be extended fads band towards tor; and she 
sprang up, and clasping Us neck with tor pliant 
anas, hid tor tee apoa Us breast. 

44 We are all abase, you and I," to said. 

She answered by a burst of weeping, George 
toothed a tear from his cheek and presently con¬ 
tinued : “I did my tost to sare him, Vivian, 
has the waves were too strong terms. Bat they 
endd not drown 1dm; they dashed as again* 
the diff&ndblm they killed. If you were net 
in my arms new, 1 could wish they had done a 
doable work, last year, and agate to-night, and 
we alone are left, Vivian! I can Hre ter yea.” 

“lire for a gre a te r and totter One than any 
mortal, and yon wii never have to mourn the 
loss of your efaiefo* treasure," replied Father 
Mahan, in a solemn voice, as to drew near sod 
lay a hand upon each bowed head before him, 
and then to oflfeied a scarcely audible prayer, In 
wh ic h thanksgiving mingled with petitions. 

“ Come with me," said the priest, tenderly, 
when to had concluded his blessing; and to 
conducted them into a low room opening from a 
earner of the hot, where foe corpse had been 
laid in pre p ar a tion for the burial. Jake was 
watching by it in the dim light a flickering taper 
aflbrded, bat to west oat at they entered. The 
mourners stood long in reverent alienee, which 
was finally broken by Father Mahan, who ad¬ 
dressed them in words of solemn reflection. 

George paid little toed to the salutary instruc¬ 
tions of the worthy priest. Every sense was ab- 
aerbed in watching Vivian, who, with a deep 
bat now more peaceful sadness, leaned over his 
dead parent. The uncertain light scarcely 
re ach ed tether than to illumine tor features and 
tor hair, so that tor head stood out alone from 
the background of gloom. She looked a very 
angel bending in superhuman pity over suffering. 
George worshipped tor with his whole coal. 
(Beaching his hand and co mpr ess in g his lips, to 
alter e d : “ There are no ties of blood that bind 
ua, aad therefore she shall only to more wholly 
mine. None other has any right to claim tor, or 
shall take tor from me. She most to mine, she 
it mine, and* no might shall divide os." 

What ans weri n g voice did that nab spirit 
bear which made its courage so quickly turn 
ta s ter, which made it reeofl and sink in weuk- 
mos from He own show of bravery t He gazed 
oa Vivian for strength, bat she floated far from 
htea into the dial distance; to put hfc hands 


to his reeSag toad, bht to eouftd scarcely see 
her, and to reached forth in agony and fott 
melon to tingroauu 

It woo evident to all that George, having 
stou tl y r e faa c d every attention, tod been too 
lktie cared for. - Hammons contusions wem 
found upon his toad and fooalders, and foe ter* 
rible struggles and exertion his late emergency 
tod demanded, had so exhausted bate it was - 
long doabsfol whether ebnaoiolnoess could be re¬ 
stored. But his vigorous constitution and the 
experienced skiM of Father Mahan triumphed, 
and wton foe morni n g came, George wae quite 
himself, only edtt pats and weak. 

The succeeding day teas devo te d to the toper 
meat of foe fisherman It was now too late for 
Waitworfo and the Indian to think of departing, 
accordingly they constru cted a kind of tent of 
ttoir blankets foal they might hade shatter for 
the night. 

It was a lovely, peaceful evening. The atmos¬ 
phere was clear sad warns, and Wadsworth, 
charmed with the ecfcne, strayed a way, seeking * 
his own path over foe gray cite. Hb at last 
came abraptty on a high and open place com* 
mending a wide prospect of sda end lead. Fa¬ 
ther Mahan was there before bias. 

44 Look,"said foe priest,as ha wtfoomod foe 
y o ung man, “ behold foe pHfleas ocean, and see 
tow it beams and Mushes tonenfo foe smiling 
sky, how it leaps and plays with foe rainbow 
tints which AH ever Hu Thus even foe tempest 
of foe human heart may to quitted and peace 
ensue. Light ever succeeds darkness, and no 
path God opens before os is so difficult that it 
may not be paw ne d ; hesitation takes the place 
of oertainty wton a true spirit seeks a know* 
ledge of doty." 

The young man offered his sympathy with 
boyish candor. 

m Tour afiliodoa Is groat, and it will be long 
before you will learn to do without a friend who 
doubtless d eserve d your regard, but you, who 
have so often brought comfort to others, cannot be 
ignorant of Hs source when you yourself need it." 

“ I do not brood over sorrows," was foe reply, 

“ that merely concern myself, for I have long 
since teamed to deees each of bat Httfte conse¬ 
quence; but I am troubled for foose whose well¬ 
being is now my chief wish and rcsponiibftHy-- 
that noble youth aad my beautiful sea-born child.” 

"It is not fit that she should remain here," 
remarked Walsworth. 

“Most certainly not," returned foe priest; 
“neither is it more suitable that I should take 
her home to myself. Many a poor family in my 
parish would share ttoir last morsel with tor, 
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bat she needs more now than food and raiment. 
She has a capable mind that craves nurture, and 
most I see it starve and deteriorate with only each 
teachings as I and her ocean mother can give 
hart Then, too, Bhe has well nigh ou tgr own 
her girlhood, and needs a right-minded female 
Mend to make her a true woman, men by ex¬ 
ample than by counsel. I see no spot for her 
near her old home, and though it is son patting 
with her, I am nearly resolved to ask yo« to take 
her with yon to 8t. Johns, when 1 have some 
worthy friends who would protect her." 

Waisworth, with hearty cordiality, exclaimed: 
“ I have a plan better than the one yon propose; 
permit m* to take her to New York." 

“ Think yon I can let her pass from even my 
poor can to yottrst” said Father Mahan, with a 
frown. “ I mean no disre sp ec t , nor do I insinu¬ 
ate distrust, bat evil ayes and mattdoos words 
are everywhere ready in their pernicious work. 
They most notsulty her.” 

“ Yon forget that my mother teat St. Johns,” 
replied Walsworth, “ and I emit it is not im¬ 
proper for me tossy she possesses judicious kind¬ 
ness of heart, and high enhivation, and it folly 
qualified to do for Vivian all you coaid desire. 
I make this proposal with ths morn readiness, as 
I know she has long desired to become interest¬ 
ed in the training and education of some yonag 
girl who might in return be wholly devoted to 
her in affection and doty; bat she baa h&terto 
looked in vain for snob an one. She is a widow 
and I am her only child. We are abundantly 
wealthy, and evfery material advantage is at oar 
command for the profit of you* yoong friend.” 

“A boy, with each an open free as yours, 
would never deceive an aid man as much in ear¬ 
nest as I am,” replied Father Mtthan; and he 
added sorrowfolly, “It is a long, long way to 
New York.” 

“What matters it,” said Walsworth, “wheth¬ 
er yon axe se p a rate d from Vivian by a score or 
/ hundreds of miles, if yoa know she 'is kindly 
cartel fort” 

“Nothing, nothing,” said the priest, “she 
shall go with you unless I tee reason to revoke 
my decision when we arrive at St. Johns. Stay 
with ns another day, for she mote have time for 
leave taking; and George, too, how can I find 
strength to separate them 1” 

It was ourioas the next day to see Vivian, 
when informed of the change designed for her, 
and knew it must be, urged by a painfol restless¬ 
ness that riould net suffer her to pease, visit in 
tom, again and again, in and near the de s o la te 
area, which was as truly a loved home to her as 
’f it had been the fairest scene which nature ever 


decked with lavish hand. The weather w» Hi 
lovely, and as the eveateg drew on, Vivkaaste 
oat upon the crag, whence the ocean eorid be 
viewed for and wide. Christy was by her sate 
had been all day, and George, who, wash ml 
des p ond ent, had lost the passionate reaofarioatf 
tbs previous evening, was also with her. Ttey 
sat on the rock and Vivian pat her arm abate 
the neck of her foster-brother and strove toetea 
him. Long into the evening- they sat there, be 
ende a v oring to dimnade her from going, aadrit 
striving to poor comfort into his soul. 

Vivian had never before been further fro* 
heme than the poor little parish church jate bo 
yand the home of the priest, and if Father Ft 
ban, George and Christy had not been in tbs 
boat with her, the novelty of unaccustomed ihae 
and village weald have beea as uneomfoztebfew 
it was engrossing. She dreaded above aU Magi, 
meeting Mrs. Walsworth; bat that lady, & Brir 
surprised at first, only watted to hear a short ex¬ 
p lanat io n by her son, before giving her n kind 
welcome that went to the very heart of freer- 
phan, and it quickly responded to the spffld 
Mrs. Walsworth made by her pleasing pen* 
and cultivated address. Stfll it was not easy* 
part with the friends of her infancy and drill- 
hsod, and whan at last they and the loved rocks 
faded from her sight, her heart beat with a inti 
pain that forbade her hope for happiness again. 

Mrs. Walsworth was soon established with 
her fruity in her elegant home. To Vlrim 
everything was as wonderful as a dream. Ths 
long halls lengthened by the subdued light, the 
spacious apartments with lofty ceilings and pic¬ 
tured walls, the richness of velvet and silk, of 
silver and china, the beauty of form sod ths 
loveliness of ooior, seemed a mane she never 
could folly understand. 

Mrs. Walsworth, with the approval of Fitter 
Mahan, had adopted Vivian and thus beteovri 
upon her a surname, a distinguishing tkeiihv 
stum in her previous history. It was her inten¬ 
tion to add to this all those ftdncafional, down- 
tic and social privileges which were due to » 
daughter of the family. But the conskkrtedy 
permitted several weeks to pass before p rep oa ng 
any regular duties, that Vivian might become 
acquainted with her new manner of living, an* 
she with the child. 

Vivian soon found a friend in the housekesper, 
an excellent lady, hem to afflaenoe, bat by » 
snooeesion of misfortunes reduced to penary, 
and deprived by death of the uncertain depm- 
deuce on relatives. Mm. Peyton was not toe 
proud to receive assistance from her old Mead 
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aftd schoolmate^ Mr*. Wabwertb, if in coose- 
qoence she need not sacrifice her independence, 
end accordingly accepted a petition in her 
h w w ohol d, where she had mneh quiet and few 
cares. Vivian loved to hear her genial and in¬ 
structive conversation, and see the chastened yet 
cheerful exp res sion of her countenance; fared 
even the neat cap and soft dress, and tins none 
the less because fib*. Peyton had been pleased to 
admire Christy and to admit him to some dome* 
tie privileges. Mrs. Wadsworth had a great 
many engagements, and tints Vivian often 
sooght the housekeeper's room. 

Of Walrworth the saw Kttle. He had his vm 
rioos engagements, and after he had laid aside 
the simple dress, and the more careless manners 
of his northern tone, and demeaned himself to 
the conventionalism of city life, she stood qrfte 
in awe of 1dm. Be called her "sister,” and 
brought her beanlifttl gifts, bet the feared that 
she should never love him as she did her b r ot her 
George. It was considered advisable that he 
sfcocki have for a while the immediate eare of 
her literary education, and supply some of its 
mashed deficiencies, before she should enter 
upon the regular routine of professed masters. 
With his special disHkeof rudimentary drudg¬ 
ery, and the blunders of erode scholarship, this 
undertaking did not promise modi that was 
agreeable, and he went one morning to find his 
new relative that he might ascertain where it 
would be neeeseaiy to commence in Us instruc¬ 
tions, with a sense of virtuous self-sacrifice 
which nearly amounted to heroism, and which 
was likely, should it grow with the continuance 
of his labors, to be an abundant solace and com¬ 
pensation for all the suffering that a sensitive 
taste would probably experience. He found 
Vivian in lbs ttbaary, and seating himself in a 
commodious armchair, he opened his intentions 
with a benignant countenance. She was very 
glad and very grateftil, and as she stood near 
the window in her elegant silk morning dress 
and wondrous wealth of neat and glossy carls, 
she certainly looked much prettier than when 
she had just been borne dripping from the At¬ 
lantic. Walt worth thought so,at any rate, and 
ha proposed Ids font question with a degree of 
i nt er est that he had scarcely anticipated. 

“ Ton can read, of course,” said he, encour¬ 
agingly. 

"O yes, end write too,” replied Vivian. 

"And perhaps yon have stufoed one or two 
eonsmon branches-—geography, for inrtaoee ?” 

"Yes. I went through Father Mahan 1 ! three 
tfoses, till I knew it perfectly?” 

“Arithmetic?” 


“ Yes. But I had an old and abridged copy, 
and it did not require much time.” 

"You know something of history, doubtless ?” 
continued Walsworth, his heroism abated a little. 

"No, not a great deal. I have only read one 
volume, and I have found a great many here,” 
said Vivian, looking up at the handsome covers. 

"Have you acquired any accomplishments, 
such as French V* 

" I attempted it for a little while, and learned 
the verbs; but Father"Mahan did not under¬ 
stand it very well, and we had no books and I 
gave it up as he advised, and then I had more 
time for my Latin,” said Vivian. 

“ Latin 1 Have you been through the grammar?” 

“ O yes, several times, betides learning it in 
connection with reading.” 

" What have you read ?” 

"The only good Latin work which Father 
Mahan had was Virgil, and that I had read 
through once and was just commenting it again.” 

" Ahem!” and Walsworth began to walk up 
and down the room with precisely the air of a 
man who finds his calculations confounded. 

"Well,” said Walsworth, after a pause, "I 
am heartily glad you love to study. I will ar¬ 
range a regular course for you, and yon shall 
recite to me every morning. And more than 
that, we will plan a method of reading. Indeed, 
if you like poetry, I will read to you this morn¬ 
ing. I delight in a good listener, above all!” 

Vivian eagerly expressed her delight, and 
hastened to draw her chair nearer to Walsworth 
than she had ever dared to before. And he 
looked at her with an approving smile, and ho 
read and forgot an appointment with half a 
dozen good friends, and read and. talkecf upon 
many suggested topics, and made Vivian talk 
until dinner-time. 

Walsworth instructed his sister through the 
winter tffl tits warm w e a ther came again. He 
was so interested in her improvement ae to 
spend entire days fer her benefit, guiding her 
through the magic world of literature, where she 
went joyously by his side. But best of all, he 
loved to take her out upon the busy streets, to 
see her little hand resting on his arm, and the 
tribute of admiring glances which his numerous 
acquaintances paid to her wonderful and ancon- 
stioas beauty. ' 

They were in the library one morning, tm 4 
Mrs. Peyton, who used to sit with them often 
when she could not contrive any domestio ea* 
plojmenti, had gone out. Walsworth shut his 
book, and looking at Vivian, said with a very 
grave fece: 

" Hew pleasant it would be, if wp could spend 
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all oar days just as we hare the last half year!” 

“ And why may we not?” said Vivian, with 
an anxious expression, 

“ In the first place, I am going to Europe in 
a few weeks. I have used every argument to 
persuade mother to take you at this time, but 
she says you are neither old nor wise enough, 
and I am forced to accept her decision; and I 
shall be absent a year—perhaps two.” s 

“ But that is not forever,” said Vivian, en¬ 
deavoring to keep a steady smile on her lips ; 
“ and they will go away very fast if we do not 
think too mpch about them, and it will be only 
the pleasanter when you return with countless 
stories of your joumeyings. We will lay books 
qpon the shelf then; and we have yet the weeks 
before you go.” 

“ No, we have not, for we are to have visitors 
from Alabama—Mrs. Laneton and her daugh¬ 
ter, a young lady somewhat older than you. 
They are gay and social, and will make sad in¬ 
vasion pn our old-fashioned quiet. You will 
like them, however, I think. I did at first” 

“ And do you not now ?” inquired Vivian. 

“0 yes, certainly,” said Wals worth, biting 
his lip; “but when persons are superficial in 
thought and feeling, they cannot command an 
intense and continued interest, for unless our re¬ 
gard is occasionally stimulated, it becomes 
apathetic.” 

“ Well, never mind the present,” said Vivian, 
trying to be cheerful. “ When you return from 
Europe—” 

“ Yes, when I return,” said Walsworth, 
gloomily; and brushing off the little hand on 
his shoulder, walked from the house, leaving 
Vivian* to conjecture if she had said anything to 
offend him., 

But she was not long undisturbed in her un¬ 
pleasant contemplation, for Mrs. Peyton bustled 
ipto the room, announcing that the guests would 
arrive the next day, and sat down to enumerate 
the preparatory domestic changes ne ce ssa r y, and 
to systematise the housekeeping of the week. 

“ They are not like some other visitors,” said 
Mi*. Peyton, apologising for her excitement. 
“ They keep the house in a constant stir when 
they are here, and if the servants wore not well 
trained, would disconcert every arrangement. 
Mrs. Walsworth has reasons for requiring that 
theyshould.receive the greatest attention. It is 
in part, I suppose, because they are used to it at 
home, for you must know that they are very 
rich—Miss Laneton being the heiress of about a 
million independent of her mother's property. 
But you cannot help liking them for a little 
while. However, I heartily pity any one who 


must spend a lopg life with them. It is desks 
able to have for your best friends those who aye 
sincere and earnest—those who look upward 
sometimes -end therefore I am sorry for auj 
one who is destined to live with persons not than 
constituted.” And looking full of sympathy 
for the case which she had su pp osed, Mrs. Pey¬ 
ton hurried away. 

Vivian saw even less of the visitors than she 
had a n t ici p ated. As she had pot yet “ conn 
out,” she was not included in the crowd of in¬ 
vitations ; and when there was a great dinner 
party at home, she entreated to be allowed to 
spend the evening by herself in the library. Miss 
Laneton laughed at her, and called her “an odd 
little chick,” and after the company had* arrived, 
privately sent her a bonUm* 

Miss Laneton had much of the p re t tin es s 
which is found everywhere; was agreeabfo, 
though unequal, being graoeftidy languid to-day 
and merrily sprightly tomorrow. She admired 
and patted Vivian, and occasionally invited her 
to her room, to ebow her dresses and orn a m e n t s 
which had just been sent homo, to tell her the 
events of a soiree, and to talk about Walsworth, 
the only sensible and really satisfactory topic 
she ever introduced, as Vivian thought. Vivian 
was obliged to her for her good nature and well- 
meant kindness, bat ooald not help thinking 
that the whole visit was an intrusion coming as 
it did on the eve of Alex's departure, and whan 
it would have been so pleasant to have had quiet 
meals and undisturbed evenings with only hie 
mother and Mrs. Peyton, and she thought it was 
almost unpardonable in them to stay seracal 
days after be had sailed, when they all frit bo 
sorrowful. But they went at last, and the 
French maids and extra servants; and Mis. 
Walsworth, tired and nervous, resigned heneif 
to the ministering tenderness of Vivian, and 
wondered how people ooald live in such excite¬ 
ment the year through. * * * 

The scored spring had arrived whieh marked 
the absence of Walsworth. Baring the two 
years, Vivian had been busied with masters, and 
studied with the single ambition to be approved 
of Walsworth when he ehonld return. Mn. 
Walsworth lived retired, and leaned more and 
more in a f fe cti o n and dependence upon her 
adopted child. Vivian need to reed to her and 
Mrs. Peyton daily, and waa deputed to reply to 
Alex's letters, the arrival of which were the 
bright events that gilded each separate month. 
Mrs. Walsworth permitted her to keep thorn, 
and perhaps it would be hardly foir in us to any 
how often she perused the hoarded treasures, or 
how endless were the missives sent ha answer- 
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But wifo etibm employments, shedid net for¬ 
get her Newfoundland home. Geoqga and 
Bather Mahan wore often in her foonghtx She 
often wondered if George weald oeiae to Mew 
York, and whet ha wonld think end say if he 
aheald see her; bat than ahe hoped he wonld 
not come with the hope of her retailing with 
him. Bat one May morning he armed, looking 
so unchanged that ahe forgot the interrfll that 
had divided them, and welcomed him with kisses 
m she was wont to do in olden time, undtistened 
with smilea and teen to the homely incidents of 
his own end Bather Mahan's life, and how they 
merer oeeeed to mm hee. 

“And now,' 1 said be, “I hare done wooden 
at St. Johns. I have not had a lose, and ae 
trim a vessel as yon aver sew lies at the wharf 
hare, and there is a tsdy litde room in it fitted op 
jaet as yen would like^ and I have come to take 
yon home with me.” 

Vivian was tsoobled for a reply, and she 
stammered: “I thank you so much. I should 
love to sail with yon on the Atlantic once mere 
—to eee Father Mahan—bat—Mr* Walsvocth 
would never ooneent to my going ” 

“ What if she does not f* retorted George, 
impatiently. “ What right has she to i nt e rfe r e, 
if you wish to go 1” 

“ I am indebaed to her for such unlaid kind¬ 
ness!” said Vivian; “and if that were net 
enough to secure my deference to her wiU, I am 
her child, end she is my mother. Bather Mahan 
gpave me to her. Should not that be enough ?” 

“He had no business to do it without my 
consent,” exclaimed Georgs, fiercely. 

“Whatcould he dot She would not take 
me otherwise.” 

“ I was ready to take you then, as now. 0, 
Vivian, if you love me, as you said you did, go 
with me and be the tight of ay home.” 

“I do love you, George, hut it would bo 
hardly proper for me to go alone; if Mrs. Pey¬ 
ton would only consent to a voyage, I wUl en¬ 
deavor to gain permission to return with you,” 
replied Vivian, quite earnest in her wish to see 
the ocean again, and to contribute to the happi¬ 
ness of her foster-brother. 

“Do you not understand me yeti Hasn't 
your heart told you what I mean? It is proper 
for husband and wife to go where they will, and, 
Vivian, I will shield you with such ease! 1 1 
will cover you torn danger with my ray life* if 
need bo—aid would tfcy do more for you!” 

Vivien started as if strode, and Md her face 
in her hands. She comprehended, at last, but. 
how was it that she eould not answer?—that she 
could see only the library as it wns tenanted 
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months before, and the precious efoket pf letters, 
and—O, Vivian! 

George waited to bear her speak, and ho 
turned deadly pole as he at length continued: 

“Bather Mahan told me not to come for you. 
But Vivian, look up—lay year hand on mine 
onoe more, that I may talk to you. Nay, put 
your ana abo ut my neck onoe more. I wfll not 
hurt yo u—I am going soon. My brain has 
reded ever some that dieadfttl night. The tana- 
pest got within my head and will not be driven 
forth.” Vivian tried to calm him, but he inter¬ 
rupted her. “ I can read yesnr feee better than 
you can tad me what is in your heart. You lovn 
me a tittle, but not enough to be my wife. It in 
something that I have seen you once more, and 
hoard year vases. Give me your handkerchief 
How tike you k is! It kas been in your hand— 
I wiU have it far my head.” George kissed her 
and hastened away. 

At thaS moment Mrs. Peyton, who had been out 
walking, entered the room. George stayed an 
instant for one searching glance into Vivian's 
faoe, but ho read no encouragsroent there, and 
with a groan ho rushed out. Vivian sprang 
after him in vain. She waited hours for him to 
return, confidant he would not leave her thus 
abruptly. She told her kind friends about him, 
and they sent a servant to find his vessel; but it 
was gone, and George was never again seen in 
New York. 

Bang before Vivian could regain her usual 
spfrst, Mm Titnston and her daughter came. 
There was another round of visits, and an inun¬ 
dation of shopmen and mfltinen and servants, 
but the ladies vemeined only a week, when they 
see sail for Europe, expecting to meet Wals- 
worth in Paris sad to retam with him. Vivian 
had earnestly hoped that he would come homa 
alone, and that they should have him foe first 
fow days without intecmptiofi. One day, when 
alone with Mrs. Peyton in her room, ahe said 
something of all this. Vivian was sewing, and 
Mm. Peyton carefully obaerved her fooe, as tbs 
replied: “I thought, at first, either Mrs. Wale- 
worth or Alex had fold you, or that seme one 
would teti you. I should have informed you, 
but he req u e st ed me not to mention foe matter 
anywhere till the time earns. I reckoned you 
would find it out fovougk Mies Laneton in some 
way, but your eyes were shut, poor child. You 
ought to hare known it.” 

“ What 1” said Vivian, afraid to hear the reply» 

“ Why, foal Alex and Mies Laneton ace en¬ 
gaged and am to be married soon after they ar¬ 
rive.” Mrs, Peyton tried not to notice the effect 
her .words had qgpu (Vivian—her pallor, foe 
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trembling as she strove to continue her employ¬ 
ment, bat went on: “Alex was much taken 
with Miss Laneton when he met her a great 

while ago in one of his vacations. Be «m des¬ 
perately in love, as boys are apt to be, and as 
there was no opposition on either side, and as the 
respectability of her family was inch as to safe" 
isfy Mrs. Walsworth fully, the engagement was 
irmly entered upon. In a year or two, Ms 
furor abated very considerably. He had studied 
and travelled, and his spirit and intellect had 
developed greatly. Miss Laneton is one of 
those persons who never grow after they arrive 
at a certain point, just like an annual plant 
which shoots up thriftily to a given elevation, 
and can go no farther. Alex saw his mistake. 
But he thought it was highly dishonorable to 
break an engagement I could not make him 
see that it was not so had as to fulfil it with re¬ 
luctance, and so he resolved to sacrifice himself. 
His mother has no suspicion of his real senti¬ 
ments, and yon will respect his desire to hold 
them in concealment” 

Vivian went from the room without speaking. 

“Poor girl!” exclaimed Mrs. Peyton to her¬ 
self. “ I knew all that winter how it was going, 
and he is as much attached to her es she to him. 
But I could not say anything; it was not my 
duty to interfere; he most do as he will, but I 
hope Vivian will live through it.” 

We need not follow Vivian to her chamber, to 
reed in her prostration and tears the agony and 
despair of her heart. Unaccustomed to analyse 
her affections, she had not known tin this tone 
the huge devotion she had bestowed upon Wals¬ 
worth. It was dreadful to learn her love sod its 
hopelessness the self-same hour. It is pitiful, 
when the love of lift is so crashed out of young 
hearts! 

The days passed on, and Bin. Walsworth ob¬ 
served that Vivian grew sad and wan, but Mrs. 
Peyton referred to George's visit and her regre t 
for his trouble as the real occasion of her de¬ 
pression, and recommended a change of scene. 
A visitor luckily arrived at this juncture—Mrs. 
Raymond, accompanied by two interesting chil¬ 
dren still quite young. She was a native of 
Italy, and had in early lift experienced great vi¬ 
cissitudes. She had arrived in New York a 
widow, and during several yean was ftvorably 
known to Mtb. Walsworth, from whom she re¬ 
ceived much kindness. At length she won the 
regard of a wealthy Virginia gentleman, whom 
she married. In a few yean she was again a 
widow, but contrived to reside in retirement 
upon her estate, only d i ven if y in g her tone by 
occasional traveL 


Business had brought her to New York, end 
for two dr three days she was the guest of Mn. 
Walsworth. She was greatly interested in 
Vivian, and never toed of watching her counte¬ 
nance when she could do so without rudeness. 
She noticed her paleness and languor, and recom¬ 
mended a journey, and substantiated her sincer¬ 
ity by inviting her to return with her to Virginia. 
Mrs. Walsworth determined to pert with her 
daughter for a few weeks. 

The residence of Mrs. Raymond was centrally 
.situated in a rich valley, improved by high cul- 
tivatioa and skirted by picturesque mountains. 
Vivian had never seen nature before so beauti- 
folly displayed. Another agreeable novelty was 
the society of children. Little Florence and 
Albert were unusually interesting and sprightly. 
She loved them greatly, and often spent entire 
days in sports and story-telling for their enter¬ 
tainment. Mrs. Raymond was not only inevees-. 
iugiy fascinated, but almost bewildered by the 
countenance, the air and the voice of Vivian, 
and repeatedly would exclaim: “How tike 
him, my noble husband, In sunny Italy!" Vi-' 
vian, on her part, loved Mrs. Raymond devotedly. ’ 

One warm afternoon, they were seated in the 
summer parlor. Little Florence clambered up 
on the couch beside Vivian, and begin to pfey 
with her curls. Then toe small fingers grew 
more daring, and took hold of the gold chain 
about her neck. It foil down concealed by her 
dress, and Florence sought to gratify her curi¬ 
osity in as direct a way as her courage would 
permit, by saying: “ Mama, what do you sup¬ 
pose Miss Walsworth has at the end of her 
chain % O, it's a heavy gold cron, with a ‘V’ 
on it; that's for Vivian. Why don't you wear- 
it outside 1” 

Mn. Raymond rose quickly, and after looking 
at the cross, exclaimed: My ehild !'* and foil 
senseless at the feet of Vivian. When she re¬ 
covered, she begged Vivian to relate her history. 
Vivian had scarcely given the early incidents of 
her deliverance feom the ocean and adoption Into 
the fisherman's femily, when she waa interrupted 
by Bln. Raymond. 

“ I mn your own mother,” said she. “ When 
very young, I was united to your father, Al¬ 
berto Verdi, in Italy the land of our nativity. 
You were born, and as Alberto and I were both 
orphans and destitute of immediate relatives, as 
we bad sufficient property to aiord a degree of 
independence without exertion, wo resolved to 
come hither and devote ourselves to your educa¬ 
tion. As we neared the sterile coast where your 
infency was passed, we were enveloped In a fetal 

mist—we struck—the vessel sunk—Alberto dis- 
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appeared foreverintbs waresbefore myeyes— 
the boat which picked me op wee teo Adi to take 
fete—you fead been teiaed from my anas by a 
ssflor, and my poor life was all that remained to 
me. I did not stay in England, whither the res* 
caring ship carried me, bat qttkkly returned— 
hoping to And yon. I employed sat agent to 
m a k e inquiries, bat mtsacoeetfally. That little 
csoes fees enabled me to recognise yon with cer¬ 
tainty. It was given me by Alberto before oar 
mesriage, and I took it from my own neck and 
sportively pat it upon yoan, en the morning of 
that dread fill day." Mrs. Raymond said mnoh 
mem, while Vivian dang to her with joy. The 
c h ad, so long an orphan, was saddeniy m pos¬ 
session of the richest earthly gift. She could 
scarcely sleep for many a night for the myste¬ 
rious happiness that stirred her tool. 

In a little while, Mrs. Raymond d et er mi ned to 
visit die place which had been se long the home 
of Vivian. The sSsson was already advanced, 
and the journey was commenced without delay. 
They were to sail from JPfciladetpfaia, and en 
their retain stop at Hew Yosk to explain every¬ 
thing to Mm. Wabworth. 

“Iknow she loves you dearly," said Mrs. 
Raymond, "and will not wtilirgiy relinquish 
yen, and certainly her kindness strongly esfeit- 
liahss her claim upon you. I will sndsmror to 
be seasonable, and will share your society with 
her.” Vivian made no reply. She coaid not 
hint even to her own mother the mournful secret 
of hsr heart. 

After various changes, they reached St. Johns. 
Vivian anxiously made inquiries for George, 
and learned that he was at sea with his vessel, bat 
was soon expected. The Indian, Jake, was for¬ 
tunately at hand, and with another boatman 
readily consented to take the ladies to the parish 
of Rather Mahan. Well stocked with provis¬ 
ions and other necessaries, they started early one 
pleasant morning. The fog still lay about the 
shore, bat Jake, experienced in detecting land¬ 
marks, warily pursued his coarse and brought 
hfer passengers in safety to the little estuary. 
Vivian hastened to the deserted hat, and was 
gseatly surprised on seeing everything precisely 
as she had left it Even a loaf of her bread, 
wMch she had made to leave with George, lay 
on the shelf where she pat it, hard as a stone. 
Her aching heart found relief in team, as she 
thought of the tender remembrance that ap¬ 
peared wheresoever she tamed. Mm. Raymond, 
with as Interest and astonishment that can easily 
be imagined, examined everything, wondering 
how life could be supported where there were so 
few resources. Jake was immediately despatched 


for Father Mahan* Meantime Vivian found oc¬ 
cupation in preparing a dinner precisely as she 
used <§, so that when the priest arrived he seemed 
quite shocked on beholding the old aspect of 
things so saddeniy revived, and Vivian, so little 
changed, tripping lightly about to serve him, but 
yet was so glad, that she wished she might al¬ 
ways nripister to his wants. 

When the repast and much conversation was 
over, Mm* Raymond laid down to rest, and 
Vivian and the priest went together out upon 
the crag. The .mist had receded somewhat, and 
lay off the shore not a mile distant. The west¬ 
ern sunlight fell upon the dense mass, and it 
glistened in silver sheen. To Vivian, it was in¬ 
describably beautiful. Suddenly they wise 
aroused by the booming sound of a gun from 
the vicinity of the dense fog. 

" What is that? Sorrow again upon the deep 9" 

They listened as another gun sonnded faintly 
owes the water. Father Mahan hastened to dad 
Jake, but the Indian and his companion had 
strolled away, and it was an hour before the 
priest returned. The boat was however manned, 
and the men rowed out, but would not enter the 
fog* They kept their position near the obscure 
mass, and strode their oars into the water now 
and then to avoid drifting away. 

We will forestall the communication after¬ 
wards made, and tell the fearful disaster which 
the treacherous mist occasioned and concealed. 
George, with one man, was guiding his pretty 
coasting vessel to St. Johns. He knew his 
course end went confidently, though he could 
scarcely see through the fog from prow to stern. 
In an instant, scarcely without a warning to his 
ear, another vessel canri down upon him, and his 
own was dimedy sunk. He, with his fellow 
sailor, contrived to keep afloat and were taken op 
by the ship. But that was found to be feet fill¬ 
ing with water and rapidly sinking. The panic 
was complete. George, almost alone in calm¬ 
ness of action, endeavored to direct the lowering 
of the boats. One at last put off from the ship 
so densely filled , with passengers that it filled and 
sank. Another boat bad meanwhile been low¬ 
ered, and into it the ladies were pat. Among 
them was the bride of Weis worth. Ere the boat 
pushed off, it wee seised on by the despairing 
drowning ones, and upset. The ship was settling 
fearfully, and Geoqge and Waleworth could now 
only seek their own personal safety from destruc¬ 
tion. Seising hold of a floating spar, they la¬ 
bored to advance in the direction of the shore, 
till Wabworth was benumbed and exhausted. 
George, obliged to support him almost wholly, 
was himself low failing, when the fog broke be- 
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fore him. His burden wee insensible, end he 
hed already borne him an incredible distance 
through the sea; he grew powerless and thgught 
he should never gain the shore. Bat the wel¬ 
come sound of oars approached, and they were 
rescued. George sunk down on the bottom of 
the boat, where they had laid Wakwotth. A 
strange curdling of the blood, an awful stiHness, 
a fluttering, a creeping chill about his heart, 
foretokened death. He looked np to the sky, 
and with thoughts of the spiritual world above 
blended the earthly image of Vivian. Jake 
mentioned her name and told him she was wait* 
ing on the shore. George sprang np and sat 
erect. They were near the little beach. In a 
moment more, he stood beside her* 

They carried the insensible Walsworth to the 
house. Vivian had not recognised him, in her 
delight on beholding George once more, nor had 
scarcely noticed that there was another with him. 
George led her a few steps, and sitting down, 
took her hand and kid it on his forehead, as he 
leaned against the rock. 

“ It is calm now/' said he, “ this troublous 
head of mine, beneath your touch 1 My vessel 
has gone down, but your room was unbroken, 
and I thought to dose it, and it will be long be¬ 
fore the sea-monsters enter it. When yon go 
away, Vivian, take something of mine from the 
hut, that you may look at h and remember 
me." 

“ But I am coming to see you every year," 
said Vivian, “ to do things for you and make 
you more cheerful and comfortable. Let. me 
bring you some wine now, you look so very 
weary.” 

"Not just yet," said he, a beautiful smile 
playing about his lips. She kneeled beside him 
and put back his wet hair and wiped his brow. 
“ Vivian, did yon ever long for any precious 
thing that seemed so hopeless yon dared not pray 
for it) It was thus with me, just now, when I 
thought I might die and never see yon again. 
Do not grieve for me when I am gone, but re¬ 
member I was satisfied to die beside the great 
oeeua with none but you—you and I alone. 
Speak to me, Vivian." 

“ O George, Georgs 1" exclaimed she, terror- 
stricken as she beheld the sudden change on his 
countenance. She bent to kiss hb cheek, as If 
thus she would inspire Mm with new life. He 
raked his arm and clasped her tightly, and with 
her name upon his lips, died. In a moment she 
was unconscious. 

Vivien was very ill after tide. So sodden a 
shock, in addition to the successive excitements 
of the season, completely prostrated her. But 


the skilful cam of Blather Mahan, who had been 
her only physician from infancy, the presence of 
her mother end Walsworth, end the bone- 
seeming which still attached itself to the black¬ 
ened hut, were effectual restoratives, and in * 
little while she could flunk of returning. Before 
she went away, she took the flower-plants which 
grew in the garden— Wa ls w orth assisted her— 
and placed them on George's grave. Father 
Mahan promised to cultivate and protect than 
for her, ee hevfoetar-bnodkor had hitherto done. 

She selected tome familiar articles from the 
few possessions George had left behind him, and 
consigned the remainder to the priest Iha 
Raymond left with the old man substantial tokens 
of her good wishes. Again Vivian visited each 
loved spot, end again departed with a sad h e art, 
bat not unsolaoed by present blessings and 
pleasing anticipations. 

The party arrived safely at New York. Mrs. 
Peyton was abend andy satkfied when she heard 
their various adventures recounted, and after she 
had beM a p r ot racte d and interesting co m urn 
tion with Mrs. Walsworth and Mrs. Raymond, 
neither of those ladies deemed it advhabk an 
wests any words or good feeling in contesting 
for the possession of Vivian. 

There was a wedding shortly after, and Vfviam 
Walsworth went with her mother to Virginia, 
for a bridal tour, and they were so gall plo w e d 
with their visit that they often repeated it during 
the happy yearn which sucooeded. 

Christy lived a long and dozy life in the day, 
and had his portrait taken by a skilful utkt, 
which remained to be looked at and loved wh a n 
he had grown weary of old age and had gone. 


A SAILOR KING. 

WiUUun IV., Ring of Great Britain, when a* 
the age of fourteen, entered the British navy as 
a midshipman, performed the ordinary duties of 
his station, and went through the regular grades 
of promotion to a Post Captain. He served up¬ 
ward* of six years in the grade of midshipmen, 
and performed in the whole, something Mho 
eleven years oontinued service, when he was 
raised from the grade of Post Captain to that of 
a Rear Admiral, and was about the same time 
created Duke of defence. It k seldom the son 
of a king has had the seme chance of thorough, 
discipline that William IV. enjoyed while an ao 
tive member of the navy; ana it is said that hie 
manner partook in some measure of the rough- 
ncM of a seaman.— N. O. Pfoeyuae. 


Intelligent conversation k the great charm nf 
man, the finest sokoe of intelketual labors, and 
the simplest yet most effectual end delightihi 
mode of at once resting and invigorating the 
mind, whether wearied by study or depressed by 
•tnigglM with tort*».; 00 g| e 
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THE AUAl ATfKHfH 

n vn. a. t. zu>uhi. 

D**r, dear to oar hearts 1 0 the altar at horns, 

No ahrlne seems so sacred whererer we roam; 

Tor tiie dear ones knelt there that hare gone home to rest, 
Bss ask ns not wh y it seems haQowod and blest. 

We’re knelt at the altar at the still starry hoar, 

When a fkther’s loved voice had a sweet, soothing power, 
When a mother’s fond hand wiped away every tear, 
then ask as not why *tis held seeied and dear. 

Together we’ll kneel 7 neath the frlr acme skies, 

Nor blush for the tear-gems that moisten oar eyes; 

We’ll pledge to oar Father where’er we may roam, 
that we ne’er will for g e t the dear altar at home. 

When we kneel at this shrine so sacred and dear, 

Where the sweet vesper hymn foil low on the ear, 

Where the whispered “ good-night,” when the blessing 
was e’er, 

Onoe hallowed ear ehttdheod, weeigh nevwmece. 

THE BRIBERY. 

BT TTLVJLHtni GOBB, JX. 

I mi not mention the name of the town in 
which the following incidents occurred, for the 
Judge is still living there, and he may hare re¬ 
formed ere tins. The town was on the Missis¬ 
sippi River, and at that time in its ittfoncy; and 
it was inftsted by a band of reckless men who 
robbed and murdered when they could, and 
spent the rest of the working hours in gambling. 
Charles Masters moved into the place with his 
wife and family, and opened a store. He was a 
yonng man, not over thirty years of age, and 
possessed a firm, pure spirit, and a stout, kind 
heart. One of his first efforts, after becoming 
acquainted with the leading people of the place, 
was to rid the town of the miserable cut-throats 
who infested it; and to this end he pointed out 
their haunts, and endeavored to make the public 
Officers do their duty. He had several of them 
a tt es t e d, but, though the proof of their guilt was 
as plain as the sun at unclouded noonday, yet 
lie ooold not get one of them convicted. 

At length it was determined among the gam¬ 
blers that Charles Masters should be put oat of 
the way*, and three of their gang agreed to mur¬ 
der him. To this end they waylaid him as he 
was going to his house one night, and when he 
reached the place where they had concealed 
fhdmselvee, they rushed out upon him, and tried 
to stab him. But the young merchant proved 
too much for them. He had been wanted of his 
danger, and he was prepared. He walked at 
night only with a double-barrelled pistol in each 


hand. On the present occasion, he shot down 
two of the assassins, and as he presented die 
pistol to the head of the third, he fled. 

Bat the yonng man was not yet free. On the 
very next day he was apprehended for murder. 
At first, he only laughed at the idea; but ere 
long he found that there was something serious 
in it Hie sheriff informed him that if he would 
leave the place, and never return to it again, he 
should be let off; but dlls Masters scorned to do. 
He demanded a trial; and he was informed that 
he should have It. The court was to sit in about 
two weeks, and until that time had expired he 
was confined in the Jail. His wife and oldest 
child suffered much, but kind friends cared for 
them, and did all they could for their comfort. 

The greatest difficulty Masters labored under 
was in finding a lawyer. The only lawyer of 
any eminence in the place had been retained on 
the other side.' Bnt in tills fortune favored him 
most signally. Saigeant S. Prentiss chanced to 
pass through the town on his way to defend a 
man from tile charge of murder in a distant 
town, and he promised to be on hand to defend 
Masters. He had known the young merchant, 
and his sympathies were at once awakened in 
Ms behalf. 

The day of trial at length came on. The 
prosecution had strained every nerve, and as yet 
the defence had gained bnt very little testimony. 
Bo one had been present, save the prisoner and 
the principal witness, at the time the two men 
were shot, and no evidence conld be obtained as 
to the evil habits of the two dead men; for, 
though many knew them, yet none dared to 
testify. 

Prentiss came, and he called to see the pris¬ 
oner. 

“I see they mean to condemn yon/'remarked 
the lawyer, as he sat down upon the low pallet. 

"Of course they do," returned Masters. 
" They fear me here; and those who do not fear 
me fear to testify for me, save to my own char¬ 
acter. They dare not say one word against the 
desperate characters with whom we have to 
deal." 

"Are you acquainted with old Nash, the 
Judge/' Prentiss asked. 

" Somewhat," returned the prisoner; " and I 
think he is a hard man. I know he gambles 
much, and I fear he has an interest in some of 
the gaming-houses here." 

"So I thought," said the counsel, with a mean¬ 
ing shake of the head. "Bnt never mind," he 
added, "I will see what I can do tonight. 
Things do not look so dark as they might; nor 
yet so Bght as I wish they did. But keep up a 
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good heart. Ton have friend* about you, and I 
hare some at work who are not suspected.” 

“ Ah V* uttered Masters, interrogatively.” 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Prentiss, with a smile; 
“ I have some perfect villains at work. One of 
your friends placed a thousand dollars in my 
hands, and I shall pay it all out to these very 
gamblers—that is, to sueh as suit me.” 

“ Bat the thousand dollars, air?” 

“Has been raised by your friends. So rest 
easy on that score.” 

After chatting awhile longer upon yahoos top¬ 
ics, Prentiss took his lease. 

The court-house was filled with eager people. 
Charles Masters was in the prisoner's box, and 
old Nash was upon the judge's bench. This 
judge was a stout, heavily-framed man, some¬ 
what over forty years of age, with a dark, lower¬ 
ing face, and dull, grey eyes. He looked more 
like some burly landlord than like a judge. -He 
gazed wickedly upon the prisoner, when he en¬ 
tered; but his countenance changed when he 
saw that small, lame man come in. With the 
short, halting limp, and the regular tap of the 
heavy cane, Sargeant S Prentiss entered the 
room. He took his seat dose to the prisoner, 
and then east his eyes over the scene. 

Pint came the selecting of the jury. 

“ You may challenge whom you will,” Pren¬ 
tiss whispered, “ but it will make little difference. 
They wont present a disinterested man here, 
and I think you may as well accept the first one 
that is called. They will be all bribed— every 
one of them.” 

“ Do you think so V* returned Masters, turn¬ 
ing pale. 

“ I am sure of it. But don't let that trouble 
you.” 

At length twelve men were called up, and as 
Prentiss ran his eye over them, he understood 
the game at once. They were poor, miserable 
fellow?—hangers-on about the different gaming¬ 
houses—and the court supposed they would 
every one be challenged, mid in reserve were 
held the bold, reckless men who were to follow. 
The prisoner accepted the jury as it was present¬ 
ed, much to the astonishment of the spectators 
and the chagrin of the court. 

Thus arranged, the trial proceeded. The in¬ 
dictment was read, and the prisoner pleaded not 
guilty. The prosecution opened the case, and 
then the witnesses were called up. When Na¬ 
than Knox took the stand the people were eager. 
He was the man who had made his esoape after 
Masters had shot his two companions. He swore 
that he, and the two men who were now dead. 


had met the prisoner on the bight in question, 
and that they stopped him and asked him what 
he would give them if they would put him in 
the way of clearing out some of the gaming¬ 
houses. He told them to get out of his way. 
This rather offended them, and they told him he 
had better keep civil if he knew when he wei 
well off; and thereupon he drew a double-bar¬ 
relled pistol and shot his two companions deed. 

“ Look ye, sir,” uttered Prentiss, when be 
came to cross-examine this witness. “Nor 
mind that you answer me truly, for if you speak 
one single falsehood to me you do it at jom 
peril.” 

The fellow started at this, for there was some¬ 
thing in the fire of those great, dark eyes of 
Prentiss that Mr. Knox was not used to. But 
he had no time for thought. 

“ Now why were you and your two compan¬ 
ions concealed in tkae nar row passage 9” 

“ We wan'i concealed.” 

“What! Beware, sir! Not concealedf 
What do yon mean by that ? Why, my good 
man, yon are giving the lie to all you have said. 
Now tell me why you went into that dark pa* 
mg* and staid than util the prisoner came 
along ? Tell me!” 

“ We may have tamed in there, sir; but wn 
wan'i hid. We just tamed in to wait for the 
man to come up.” 

“ And how long did you have to wait ?" 

“ Not over half a minate.” 

“ Be carefuL May it not have been a minute f 
Remember, sir, a falsehood now will upset your 
whole testimony. You were seen 1” 

“ Well, sir, 'twasa't over a minute, any way.” 

“ Very weH. And now which of you stepped 
out first when Mr. Masters came along?” 

“Ned Hammond did.” 

“ And you next, eh ?” 

“No, sir. JackNotlell did.” 

“Now look ye, sir,” thundered Prentiss, in 
that tone, and with that look which never faffed 
to confound an evil mind, “ you swore that tub 
three were coming along the sidewalk, and tbit 
jou met the prisoner—that yon stopped, and be 
stopped. What did you mean by that.” 

The witness stammered out some reply, bat he 
could not clear himself from the snare he had 
got worked into. However, Prentiss let him go 
as soon as he had sufficiently shown Mm up; 
and the next witness was called. 

When all was in of evidence on both sides, the 
case looked dark for the prisoner. Some km 
had testified to his good character; and some 
had even dared to testify to the fact that the 
gamblers had sworn to get rid of him on account 
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of the exerted he kai wed agrinst them. And 
like prisoner's ownacoeuntof the affair was also 
received- The judge plainly intimated that the 
prisoner would be hong, and the jury winked at 
each other knowingly. 

▲ lawyer named Compton mined up for 
the prosecution, and finally Prentiss arose, as 
was his right to do, to make his final answer. 
Be reviewed a part of the testimony a second 
time, and then went over with the prisoner's 
own statement He pointed to the wife and 
children of the young merchant, and drew a pic¬ 
ture of such a man doing a foul murder. It was 
so preposteroub that even die judge plainly 
showed by his looks that he didn't believe it 
Prentiss saw that he had fastened the attention 
of both coart and jury, and after dwelling a few 
moments longer on the picture he had drawn—* 
after painting the youth struggling against such 
enemies as were arrayed against him, and seek¬ 
ing to rid his adopted home of the Ibid pest of 
the gambler's hell, he stopped, and raised his fin¬ 
ger towards heaven. It rested there a moment, 
and then sank down again. The silence was 
breathless painfrl hot it was mot to last long. 
Prentiss raised those strange eyes of his to the 
jmdge, and the stomt man quailed. 

“Your honor," he resumed, in a tone so 
strange with marvellous power and depth that 
every breath was instinctively hushed when it 
eame upon the still air, “I have one system of 
evidence which I have not used, and which may 
God grant I may not have to use. Of the per¬ 
jury which has gone up, rank and reeking iron 
yonder stand, I will not speak. But I will speak 
of a more deadly, damning thing which has crept 
into this house. I mean —Bribery I I hold at 
this moment in my possession evidence of the 
most wholesale bribery that I ever heard of. In 
all my intercourse at the bar I never came 
across a case which could equal this for gigantic, 
bold-faced, deadly bribery. Bake open the very 
bottomless pit, and drag therefrom the wont 
villains that an incensed God has consigned 
there, and they would shudder upon beholding 
the proofs of guilt which I could show them. I 
could show them an innocent man, compassed 
round about with evil, struggling for the salva¬ 
tion of his kind from Satan's fell grasp—that 
man shouldering the enmity of thieves, gam¬ 
blers and assassins—waylaid by murderers on 
bis way to his own quiet, peaceful home, and, to 
nave bis own life, obliged to shoot down two 
men whom you all knew for blood-thirsty vil¬ 
lains. Then I should show them that man seised 
by his enemies, who were too cowardly to attack 
felm physically again, and cast into prison upon 


the charge of murder. And—listen—I eould 
show them now*u fearfcl scene f I could point 
out to them those men who should save the in¬ 
nocent victim of all this wrong bartering away hie 
Itfe feer a bribe l Ay; selling his very life to the 
meanest scum of this game-cursed place for % 
pakry bribe 1 fo God's name hear me. Let 
not the story be told. A* you value your sacsed 
names here, and your immortal souls hereafter, 
let not the tale go forth. God forbid that I 
should herald the damning proofs! O, let me 
ennh the burning, blighting evidence in my 
grasp ere another eye save mine, and that eye 
which neper sl eep s, can see itl Year honor, I 
have done. Gentlemen of the jury, I fear not to 
trust my cheat in your bauds. I know the foul 
tempter which has whispered to you; ay, and 
which has dared to whisper to one higher than you, 
but I fear not his power over you. I can read 
the noble spirit in your feeee now. I can see in 
each face before me a free and independent soul, 
and it seems to speak out—to speak plainly— 
thus: * We are men—God keep us from tempta¬ 
tion. We are jurors—no power can make us do 
wrong.'" 

For seme m o men ts after Prentiss sat down all 
was ttffl as death. It was not so much the 
words which had been spoken, as the tone, the 
spirit, the keen fire of the eye, the strange curl 
of tire lip, and the significant pointing of that v 
finger, which had moved the people there. The 
jury had at first been frightened, but the closing 
sentence of the address had placed then on bet* 
tor terms with themeehres and with the speaker. 
They knew that he was aware of the bribery, 
bat they now believed that he did not know they 
had ac cepte d it The judge was nervous and 
uneasy. He ti nt ed not meal the eye of Prentiss, 
and he hardly dared look up. IBs charge to £ho 
jury was all prepared, hut be dared not read it 
He had prepared it as the evidence was being 
given in, but he crashed fil now in his hands. 

But finally he aros^ aud after stammering 
awhile he simply informed the jury they had 
heard all the evidence, and that they might re¬ 
tire and make.ap a verdict They went out, and 
were gene only some fifteen minutes ; and when 
they returned they brought in a verdict of—Not 
Guilty 1 

There was a shout of joy went up from the 
people there a s s e m bled, though there were some 
| low curses. The judge disappeared soon as pos¬ 
sible, and the jury shrank away by a side door. 

“Mr. Prentiss," asked the young merchant, 
as quite a party were assembled in the house of 
the latter in the evening, “ what Cvidenoe had 
| you obtained of this bribery?" 
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“ None that would be good for anything hi a 
court of justice,” replied Prentiss. “ I managed 
to gain oonsideNfole information on the subject 
by paying roundly for it, but I could not food a 
man who would give me his name, or consent to 
make oath. But I know what that judge was 
made of; and bo of the jury. I knew they had 
bean bribed, and that year death was store unless 
they could be frightened off. Of course they 
supposed my pockets were fidl of documentary 
proof. But it's all as weH.” 

And so it was. A joyous cran i ng stretched 
away into the night, and on the following morn¬ 
ing Prentiss started for Us home. This trial 
had put a bait in motion, and opened die eyes of 
the people, and ere another year rolled around 
the gamblers had departed and found new homes 
—some in other towns and dries of earth, and 


ANECDOTE Off FRANKLIN. 

When quite a youth Franklin went to London, 
entered a printing office, and inquired if he could 
get employment as a printer. 

“ Wnere are you from ?” inquired the foreman. 

“America,” was the reply. 

“Ah!” said the foreman, “from America I a 
lad from America seeking employment as a prin¬ 
ter. Well, do you really understand the art of 
printing ? Can you set type V* 

Franklin stepped to one of the cases, and hi a 
yery brief space, set up the following passage 
'from the first chapter of the Gospel by St John. 

“Nathaniel saith unto him, can any good 
thing come oat of Nazareth ? Philip saith unto 
him, come and sea.” 

It was done so quick, so accurately, and con¬ 
tained a delicate reproof, so appropriate and pow¬ 
erful, that it at once gave him character and 
standing with all in the office .—Notes and Queries, 


THE POP GUNPLANT. 

In the mountains of Brasil there grows a set 
of yery beautiful plants called Bhopalas ; they 
are covered with velvet, especially on the young 
leaves, which are brown. There is a hot-house 
plant, Pilea cattftricholdes, of tender, brittle and 
juicy aspect, which looks as if it would be good 
to eat in a cooling salad, but which is really of 
so explosive a temperament that it might fairly 
be call the pistol-plant. When near flowering, 
and with its tiny buds ready to open, if the 
plan* is either dipped & water or abundantly 
watered, each bua will explode successively, 
keeping up a mimic Sebastopolitan bombard¬ 
ment, sending forth a puff of gunpowder smoke 
—or a little cloud of dusty pollen—as its sta¬ 
mens suddenly start forth to take their place and 
form a cross. It is an amusing toy, which pro¬ 
duces a plentiful crop of popguns.— Sat. Gazette. 


Weak men often, from the very principle of 
their weakness, derive a certain susce pti b il ity, 
delicacy, and taste, which render them* in those 
particulars, much superior to men of stronger 
and more consistent minds, who laugh at them. 


aycainieiiim 

A thin, cadaverous Jooking German, about 
fifty years of age, entered the office of a Health 
Insurance Company in Indiana, on the first day 
of May, 1856, says the Daily Courier, and 
inquired: 

“Jah fee man in vot inshmas de people’s 

belts !” 

The agent politely answered, “I attend to 
that business, sir.” 

“ Veil, I vants mine belts inshored; vot you 
charge?” 

“Different prices,” answered the agent; “ from 
three to ten dollars a year; pay ten dollars a 
year, and you get ten dollars a week in case of 
sickness." 

“Veil,” said Mynheer, “I rants ten dollar 
vot” 

The agent inquired the state of his health. 

“ Veil, I ish sick all the time. I'se shust out 
fee bed too tree hours a tay, and te doctor says ho 
can’t do noting more good for me.” 

“If that’s the state of your health,” returned 
the agent, “ we can't insure it. We only insure 
persons who are in good health/’ 

At this Mynheer bristled up in great anger. 

“ You must tink I’se a pig fool; vot you rink 
I come pay you ten dollar for inshore my helt, 
ven I vos veil ?” 


GREECE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

The beautiful land of Greece, with all its glo¬ 
rious reminiscences, is now but the personifica¬ 
tion of fallen greatness. The Greece of ancient 
time, rich in Its treasures of science, literature 
and art, famed for its agricultural and commer¬ 
cial wealth, is now no more, and in its stead, 
there is left a poor, oppressed, impoverished, and 
enfeebled country. Her government is one of 
the most inefficient and corrupt, with which a 
nation was ever cursed; and the people, robbed 
by the soldiery, and harassed by their mien, 
cultivate the lands, only to satisfy the systematic 
exactions of their tyrants. In some parts of the 
kingdom, tired of laboring in the fields, for bene¬ 
fits which others will enjoy, many of the peasan¬ 
try have formed themselves into bands of rob¬ 
bers, and infesting the public roads, live by the 
plunder of travellers; and if by chance there 
foils into their hands any hated official, he is sure 
to be visited with the full measure of their ven¬ 
geance, in the form of tortures and a horrible 
death—unless, indeed, the chances of a heavy 
ransom are sufficient to induce them to forego the 
sweet delight® of revenge. In all probability, 
the expulsion of the weak king Otho from kna 
throne would be the greatest blessing that could 
be conferred on Greece.— Freeman’s Journal. 


A Thought poe Youxg Mbit. —No wreck 
is so shocking to behold as that of a dissolute 
young man. On the person of the debauchee or 
inebriate, infamy is written. How nature hangs 
labels over him to testify her distrust at the ex¬ 
ample! How she loosens all his joints, sends 
tremors along his muscles, and bauds forwa rd 
his frame 1 


Henrich Heine once remarked that the rich, 
were too apt to think that authors and artists, liko 
green fruit, were improved by lying upon straw. 
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THOU WIDT COMB VO' MOHH 


BY BBBIQB BMOB. 


No, no, thou wilt never come again; 

Thine ejes so soft and deer, 

That flhooe Uke violet* alter rein, 

WB1 ne’er like rtofcta ope again, 

Though other spins* eae bate. 

And we moat miaa thee ev ery w h ere; 

Where’er onr fret may tread, 

A vetee will cone npon the air, 

And speak of one once pore and Ob, 

■Who now sleeps with the dead. 

The moonlight throagh the ehsstorfe>g vtnes 
Games dancing an the floor; 

The whip-poor-will with monrnfhl song, 

. Makes made all the evening long 
Betide onr cottage door. 

But thov, who, In onr quiet home, 

Ones eat at does of dej) 

And watched the moon’s pale, fliekeitof light— 
Whose soft voice mocked the bird of night— 
Hast passed from earth away— 

And we ihall see thy free no more; 

Seasons will onward flee— 

The spring, with soft and genial breath, 

Will wake the flowers from transient death: 
Would it might waken thee. 
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At Vie time of the great feir, or "exposition,” 
or whatever H may be celled, at Paris, I happen¬ 
ed to be mate of a packet ship sailing between 
Hew York and Havre. Being at the latter cHy 
when the excitement in consequence of the novel 
show was at the highest pitch, and constantly 
hearing people of ail nations and kindred and 
tongues chanting its praises, I felt a very natural 
cariosity to behold the thing with mine own eyes, 
and judge whether Froggy's crystal palace and 
Contents could compare with the simtiar play¬ 
thing but a short time before constructed by their 
cousin Bull across the Channel. Accordingly, 
obtaining a week's leave of absence from the 
atrip, I joined the immense concourse of pilgrims 
that thronged every road leading to the capital 
and in due course of time found myself in the 
great city. 

Never having been at Paris before, I feh quite 
as much curiosity to become personally acquaint¬ 
ed with the city itself, its palaces and its places 
of historical interest, as I did to view the more 
useful but less romantic products of the world's 
Industry. So having satisfied my patriotism by 
going into ecstasies at sight of a U witching Tan- 
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kse r eap er, and having foUea down and worship¬ 
ped a most lovely and Coquettish threshing 
machine, I determined to devote the rest of my 
time to walking about town and seeing the rights 
therein. 

In pursuance of this plan, it chanced toward 
the close of a detightfal afternoon, that 1 was 
sauntering carelessly along the Boulevards, with¬ 
out any definite object in view, except the 
general one of seeing all I could, and thereby 
getting as much as possible for my time and 
money; and there was plenty to be seen, you 
may be sum, on that gay and intensely 
French thoroughfare, with its Throngs of well and 
Ql d r e sse d people, chutterhig, laughing and ges¬ 
ticulating as they sat upon the batches beneath 
the trees, or like myself lounged about the plea¬ 
sant walks, with here and there a Squad of 
soldiers off duty, a bevy of grisettes^oven in pairs 
innumerable, bearded and t urban ed Turks, pig¬ 
tailed Chinamen, English, Irish, Scotch, and 
French, mingled in Babel like ooofosiea, while in 
and out among the moving crowd glided the 
stout and watchful se r gea n ts de viBe with their 
swords and cocked hats, apparently soring noth¬ 
ing, yet in reality obs e rv in g everything, and ready 
on the instant to pounce upon any self-confident 
individual who might delude himself with the 
belief that he could with impunityfracture any of 
the laws of the empire. 

Pacing slowly along until arriving at the 
corner of the Rue Richelieu, I stopped to gaae 
upon the endless stream of gay equipages that 
crowded the broad avenue. Every description 
of “drag" was there, from the unpretending 
hackney coach, to the gorgeous turn-out of a 
prince. 

“ Ah, that is all very pretty, end very nice, no 
doubt t” thought I to myself, with a tittle bit of 
a feeing of envy, as I gaped at the magnificent 
carriages and theimtflesa magnificent occupants, 
the coachmen and footmen in livery; the silver- 
mounted harness, and the coat of arms upon the 
panels. "There yon go, seated upon vrivfct 
eusbkms, with slap-up quadrupeds to cart you 
about; half a dOsen flunkies to do your chores, 
and see that you don't fell overboard; no end of 
a fortune at your command, and probably a stag¬ 
gering title at the top of the heap; while beta 
stand I, who, in my own opinion at least, am as 
good as the best of yon, nothing bat a poor, con- 
tinuaUy-to-be»8neesed-at Jack Nastyfkce. Well, 
well," I muttered, continuing my soliloquy, and 
endeavoring to call in the aid of philosophy, 
"there are compensations in life and nature. 
Now among all these fellows who are rolling hi 
wealth, and bursting with greatness, there is not 
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om in ahundred, no, not one So fire thousand* tad 
I'll bet my bead agpinet a sea cake that I'm 
right, who can reeve a Spanish barton, or even 
set a topmast studdiagWl properly in any sort 
of a decent breeze. No, they do not hare every 
blessing; whUe wealth and station are given them, 
knowledge and ability are given to chape about 
my sizeand pleasing myself with saoh like con¬ 
soling thoughts, X tuned to retrace my steps, 
when I beard some one call my name. 

“Joel Joe Grummet," said a voice, which I 
(ended sounded rather familiar; but having 
stared about me a minute or so without seeing 
any one to father the voice, I concluded I must 
have fancied it al t ogeth e r, and was upon the point 
of continuing my walk with that conviction, when 
a flashy carriage drew up by the side of the walk, 
and a gentleman leaning half out of the window 
invited me by word and gesture to enter. 

Now I have always felt it as much my duty to 
respond to m advantageous “call" as if I were 
a person; so returning the polite bow of the foot¬ 
man who opened the carriage door, I hopped in 
and seating myself comfortably, took a good look 
at the gentleman to ascertain what manner of 
man he might be, and having looked, was struck 
flat aback by the discovery that it was no other 
than my old shipmate Jack Bradley. 

“ Well, Joe, are you sleepy V* he asked, with a 
smile, as I sat gazing stupidly at him. 

“ No, not exactly sleepy," I replied, “ but I 
may possibly be dreaming, and to make sure, I'd 
like to have you tell me whether this is really 
you, or somebody else ? Take time to consider, 
I don't want yon to answer unadvisedly." 

“ Upon mature conridecahon I am inclined to 
believe that you are correct in your conjecture 
that it is me and nobody eke." 

“ That point being settled, where did you come 
from? how did you get here ? whose cart is this, 
and what business have yon and I in it ?" 

“ To teg you where X came from, and how I 
came here, would be a long story, Joe; as for the 
rest, the cart, as you call it, belongs to me, 
bought and paid for, and you and I are taking a 
sail in it because we choose so to do." 

“ And the fat booby forward holding the tiller 
ropes, and the two lubbers behind with the plush 
breeches and gold lace, I suppose you've bought 
and paid for them too ?" 

“Yes, they, too, belong to me, body and 
clothes," he returned, with an air of satisfaction. 

“ Well, it's none of my business, Jack, how 
you came by so much flashy trumpery, so X 
wont ask the question; however, if you insist upon 
tailing me, why, I'll try to listen." 

Jack grinned, and telling the coachman to 
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drive slewly, he Began his story; bat before we 
let him proceed, it may be as well to give the 
reader some insight into his early history, and 
the reason of my astonishment at finding him 
when and where I did. 

At the commencement of my acquaintance 
with Jack Bradley, he was a brilliant apd some¬ 
what fast student at one of the most popular 
colleges of New England. An orphan, his 
pocket was kept in countenance by a wealthy 
relation, whose heir he had every reason to sup¬ 
pose he would be; but before his studies wme 
half completed, the old gentleman saw fit to leave 
this world, which would have been all right 
enough, had he left a will too; but as he didn't, 
other heirs put forward their claims, and Jack 
was stripped of eveiything but his clothes and 
his debts, of which they could not find it in their 
hearts to deprive him. Soon after this unplea¬ 
sant event, happening to run afoul of Jack in 
Boston, he gave me the history of his mirfor- 
tunes, and asked my advice as to the easiest way 
for a young fellow who didn't know how to do 
anything, to obtain a livelihood and something 
more. Sailor-like, I advised him to make a 
virtue of necessity, come the patriotic and serve 
his country in a government ship. The idea 
struck him favorably, and before night we had 
him all rigged out in a blue shirt and a jacket 
of a thousand buttons. Having known each 
other on share, we were naturally* good deal to¬ 
gether on board the ship, I acting the part of adiy 
none towards him, showing him the ropes, pot¬ 
ting him up to the moves, and teaching him what 
little of seamanship he ever knew. He was a 
lively, active, go-ahead chap, whom eveiybody 
liked, and I had no reason to suppose that lie 
disliked the service or ever regretted having 
entered H. 

In the come of the cruise we stopped at 
Marseilles, and oar mess getting shore leave, wa 
started for a night's drift through the city. Here, 
Jack somehow strayed away from the party, and 
though he was homed after diligently, nothing 
was heard of him for some time and be wae 
given up as a deserter, when, after the lapse of a 
week or ten days, he, to the surprise of every 
one, returned voluntarily to the ship, and wide 
his clothes dreadfully soiled and nearly wonoe^ 
and himself apparently half starved. He would 
give no account of where he had been, or what 
he had been doing, but continued silent and 
thoughtful, saying little even to me. 

Continuing our cruise, wa passed up tha 
Mediterranean, and fit was several months before 
we again dropped our mod hooks at MareetUee; 
but no sooner did the opportunity offer than Jack 
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WM off ag*ta,and from that tee I neither saw 
nor hoard anything of him until we met so un¬ 
expectedly on the Boulevards of Paris, after an 
interval of half a doaen jeers. We will now let 
Jack go on with his story* 

“ You remember, Joe, the night of our arrival 
at Marseilles, that we went cruising about the 
town from one place to another until you might 
leok two ways for the shoitesfe cut to daylight/’ 

" “ Which means, that we were out tiU mid¬ 
night.” 

' “ Precisely, but you needn’t pat yourself to 
the trouble of interrupting me. Well, that 
■pedes of amusement not being quite so much 
ft> my taste as it probably was to you old salts, I 
took the first opportunity to slip away unobserv¬ 
ed, to have a quiet stroll by myself. Having 
pranced about the city an hour or so, it occurred 
to me that having for such a length of time slept 
only in a hammock, it would be a good idea to 
try how aa old-fashioned bed would feel. So 
bucking my maintopsail at the first public house 
I asked for a room, was shown one, peeled and 
went to bed; but going to bod Was my share of 
a night’s rest; sleep was out of the question. 
The noise of carriages in the street, and people 
moving about the house disturbed me, and when 
this gradually subsided,* most unlovely our in 
the yard fclt it his duty to set up a prolonged 
bowl in a melancholy minor key, which elicited 
corresponding yelps from all the ill-conditioned . 
pops in the neighborhood. This performance 
concluded, an unearthly screeching arose from 
the roofc of the outbuildings. Cat calling unto 
cat, and Tommy answering through night’s misty 
shroud, back to the noisy whelps that called to 
him aloud, as Byron didn’t say. Then is noth-' 
ing makes me more nervous than to lay in bed 
without the ability to sleep; and wild with anger 
I sprang from the bed, dove Into my clothes, and 
out of the house with marvellous celerity. It was 
a warm starlight night, and being wholly fcdif- 
fttem as to the direction or extent of my ramble, 
l lsft the city behind me and walked slowly along 
the great road leading to Toulon. A walk of 
several miles brought me to a portion of the road, 
bordered on either side by large trees, rising 
from among the straggling undergrowth that 
covered the fields. Being somewhat fatigued I 
threw myself upon die grass, In a small clear 
space among the bushes, and almost immediately 
fill into a done. Many minutes could not have 
elapsed ere I was scorned by the sound of voices 
near me. Cautiously and stoutly making aa 
opening through the bushes, I obtained* a distant 
view of the speakers. Your Strong and muscular 
man, evidently beinoging to the worn class of 


the lower orders of the Parisian population, won 
standing in the shadow oCa tree talking in low 
and earnest tones. 

“ 1 1 tell you the carriage will pass hers in less 
than five minutes,’ said one of the men, in 
reply to an expression of doubt from his com¬ 
panions. 

“ * Well then, since you are so sure of it, what 
do you propose to do, slit the old fellow’s wind* 
pipe V asked another of die group. 

“ ‘No, no, nothing of that kind,’ responded 
the first Weaker; ‘we must try the other dodge. 
There was rather too mueh trouble about that 
last job, to make me gnxkms to do any more 
knife work at present. But look sharp, he’s com¬ 
ing now, as I told you.’ 

“A distant rumbling of wheels betokened the 
approach of a carriage, and my respectable 
neighbors, eaclf drawing a pistol from kit pocket, 
awaited its coming. 

“‘Well, Jack Bradley,’ said I to myself, 
'here’s a fine opening for a young man to dis¬ 
tinguish himself as aa amatenr policeman.' But 
a moment’s reflection convincing me that a discov¬ 
ery of my vicinity would in all probability result 
in an opening ff a young man desirous of dis¬ 
tinguishing himself as aa amateur policeman by 
the thievishly inclined gendemen before mention¬ 
ed, I wisely kept quirt as possible. 

The carriage, driven at a rapid rate, soon came 
abreast of my hiding place, when our friends 
made a simultaneous dash at the homes' heads, 
and with some little difficulty sacceeded in stop¬ 
ping them. They were evidently experienced 
hands at the business, for in an incredibly short 
space of time they had the driver and the occu¬ 
pant of the carriage securely botmd, their pockets 
rifled, and themselves tumbled together in a heap 
in the bottom of the vehicle. Then removing a 
small trank or box, they turned the carriage in 
aa opposite direction from whence it came, and 
hitting the homes several smart cuts with the 
whip, started them off at a deuce of a pace. 

“ Now your story "book, or theatrical sailer, 
upon finding himself simfiarly situated, would 
forthwith, and without a moment's hesitation, 
have sprung all unarmed as he was, into the 
midst of the four rascals, and with herculean 
strength laid about him with such good effect as 
in a few minutes to have seven of tile eight 
villains stretched upon foe ground, when a des¬ 
perate combat would ensue between him and the 
leader of the sixteen discomfited desperadoes, 
who would of course tarn out to bo the renegade 
Count of Pizerinctom, which discovery would 
raise the very old scratch with the sailer, and. 
caasC him to pitch hi at sack a rate as In less. 
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than two hours to completely vanquish die 
rascally count and spread him out by the side of 
the inanimate bodies of his thirty-two companions 
In crime, when the sailor, himself desperately 
wounded, would stagger a few steps, stop, drop 
the weapon from his hand, stagger a few more 
steps, stretch out his hands before him, gaze 
fixedly into the air, and murmuring in an awe¬ 
struck voice, r Spirit of the wronged and sainted 
Adeliza, thou art avenged!* would fell smack 
upon the stiffening corpses of his sixty-four foe- 
men and give ap the ghost in a most (harming 
and romantic maimer* to two bars of slow music. 

. “ This," continued Jaclg “ would have been 
the proper oonrae for a hero to pursue; but being 
no hero and nothing but a very ordinary Yankee 
sailor, I contented myself with snapping off a 
severe cod of tefcaoco, and waiting to see what 
woald turn up next." 

“ Having listened to the sound of the carriage 
wheel* till it died away in the distance, our robbers 
shouldered the box, with die contents of which 
they seemed to be pretty well acquainted, and 
passing my place of concealment so close as to 
give me a decidedly queerish feeling, kept on 
through the underbrush, whither I immediately 
followed, keeping at a tafk distance yon may be 
sura, being guided rather by the sound of their 
footsteps and the rustling of the bushes than by 
sight. In this way I tracked them for a distance 
of at least a mile, when they halted, and I came 
within an ace of betraying himself by not becom¬ 
ing aware of the fact until I was almost upon 
them. They did not perceive me, however; so 
creeping stealthily along, I was enabled to secrete 
myself in a dump of bodies but a few feet from 
them, where I could observe all their motions 
and overhear all that was said. The spot where 
they stopped was a small, dear space of perhaps 
twenty square yards, anumg the bushes, covered 
with dried grass mid leaves, and presenting no 
appearance of having been disturbed by man for 
yean; but a few minutes of hurried labor on 
their part disclosed the feet that it was the local¬ 
ity of a cache, or piece for burying their Ill-gotten 
treasures. The dried leaves being carefully re¬ 
moved and a large flat stone raised from its place, 
the follow who appeared to be the master spirit 
of the gang, proceeded to pick fee lock of fee 
lately stolen trunk. 

" 4 Now then, boys/ said he, when this was 
accomplished, 4 shell out whatever you took from 
fee old cove; we want nothing about our persons 
to identify us wife this night's job, and the stuff 
will be all fee heller for being salted down for a 
few months.* 

“ The feUowu hereupon emptied their pockets 


of a variety of jewelry, which fee leader deporft 
ed In-fee box, and taking from among a con¬ 
siderable number of similar ones a rouleau of 
gold coin, he distributed it among them. The 
box was now placed within the cavity in the earth, 
fee stone replaced, and fee dried leaves scattered 
over fee spot so as to obliterate any trace of tbs 
surface having been disturbed. 

u All being arranged to their satisfaction, they 
proceeded to take themselves off, but Instead of 
retreating by the way they came, they ad¬ 
vanced directly toward my hiding place. Now 
if I was merely spinning a yarn for amusement, 
I should probably say that, petrified by a sense 
of danger, I remained retted to the ground. Bat 
such was not the case. Dropping upon all fours I 
rooted my way among the boshes in a decidedly 
hoggish manner, and wife much celerity as that 
style of locomotion would admit. The robben 
kept dose to my trail for some minutes, and I 
most have squirmed along several hundred yazfe 
before they finally passed me add I felt it pru¬ 
dent to resume my position in society as an 
upright man ; and having done so, I was at no 
little loss to deckle what steps to pursue next 
In this dilemma I very naturally continued to 
take steps straight ahead until I reached the 
road, where I stopped to deliberate. My first 
impulse was to bunt you up, and get your advice 
upon the matter ; and as first impressions, they 
say, go a good way, my first impression of what 
was proper went as for as Marseilles, and took 
me along with fit 

** Day was breaking when I readied fee dty^uid 
as I spanked along the s tree t toward fee vfllan- 
ous locality in which you delighted to pass yoar 
time, my attention was attracted toward a crowd 
of persons where there appeared to be a scuffle 
going on. Thinking there might be a free fight, 
and having no objections to taking the kinks out 
of my arms by indulging in a few rounds, I 
mixed with fee crowd. 

“ * What*s up YI Inquired of a seedy indivi¬ 
dual near me ; ifeereapon he proceeded wife all 
the loquacity of a frenchman, to inform me as to 
the particulars of the robbery to which I had been 
a witness, and furthermore feat fee occupants of 
the carriage having found means to release them¬ 
selves from the confinement in which the robbers 
placed them, had forthwith returned and given 
the alarm; feat fee police had turned out la 
force, guarding every avenue to the dty, and had 
just succeeded in arresting four men whom fee 
coachman identified as the thieves, although nous 
of the sfcrieh property had been found upon them. 

M I was just upon fee point of betraying my 
k now led ge of the aflair, when one of your oft**- 
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potted lesson* to m% how to keep oat of diffi¬ 
culty on hoard ship occurred to me, to wit, the! 
profound ignorance was profound safety, and 
that if I would keep myself clear of a great deal 
of other people's trouble which would become 
mf own by interference, and no thanks for it 
either, I must be a fool upon all occasions, and 
pot be induced to knpw anything at any price. 
“ * What's sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander,' thinks I to myself, and if Joe Grum¬ 
met's advice is good at sea, it must be particu¬ 
larly bunkum in Marseilles; so, extricating my¬ 
self from the crowd, J crowded sail for the place 
where I had seen you the night before, but to 
my disappointment I found that you with the 
mat of the boys had already gone on board the 
ship. I had little inc&oarion to do likewise, for I 
could not help thinking of that celebrated 4 tide in 
the affairs of men,' and fancying the cache among 
the bushes to be, if not high water mark itself, at 
all events, pretty near it. 

“ Accordingly, fortifying myself with three or 
four breakfasts—for I was hungry as a Roman 
Catholic shark in the middle of Lent, I stowed 
away a cubic foot of cold ham, with bread in 
proportion in my pockets, and started back to 
the soene of my last night's adventure. I made 
no doubt of being able to go straight to the spot; 
but in tiffs I was disappointed. It had been too 
dark on my first visit to enable me to distinguish 
any prominent objects, and as I had left in fuch 
a hurry, I had not thought to rndte any marks 
by which to be guided. The claw space among 
the bushes I found to be by no means unique, 
there being many thousand similar spots scatter¬ 
ed for miles over the fields, and in every parti¬ 
cular as like two thieves to the real place. 

“ All that day I hunted, and passed the night 
beneath the trees. The next and the next day's 
search was equally fruitless, while In the mean 
rime, my scanty supply of money was rapidly ab¬ 
sorbed by the commissariat department ; so that at 
rite close* of the*tenth day's search I found myself 
half starved, out of money, grub and parienoe. 
There was nothing for it but to return to the 
ship, which 1 did, sulky as a bear, as you re¬ 
member. It didn't strike me that there was any 
necessity of taking a speaking trumpet and 
announcing my adventure to all the world, so I 
kept my own counsel, and whatever stray articles 
of value I could lay my hands on, to enable me 
to fly my kite for another search at some future 
period. 

“ The months that elapsed ere we again touch¬ 
ed at Marseilles, were the lpngest I ever guml; 
it seemed to me like so many years. I could 
•neither think nor dream of anything else beside 


Monte Christo and his countless millions, and 
imagine myself in a like predicament At length, 
to my inexpressible joy, we received orders to up 
stick for the haven where I would be. My shore 
liberty was of course stopped on account of my 
previous desertion, but a few shillings to the 
marine on guard on the forecastle, rendered the 
unfortunate man perfectly blind, so that I found, 
no difficulty in slipping over the bow and swim-* 
noting to the shore, the very first night of our 
arrival. 

“ Once more cm good dry land, I felt worth a. 
dozen sailors, and forthwith directed my steps 
toward the haunts of the web-footed, where the 
information I desired could most readily be ob¬ 
tained. 

“Upon inquiry I learned that the four robbers 
had been sent to the hulks, every man of 
them—but that none of the stolen property had 
been recovered, notwithstanding extraordinary 
inducements had been held out to the prisoners, 
to disclose where it might be found, not so much 
for the amount of money lost* as for very 
important papers which the box contained; but 
the scamps refused to divulge with a pertinacity 
for which people found it difficult to account, but 
which I very well understood, as upon the 
memorable night of the robbery, I had seen that 
their cache contained very much, more than that 
one box, the discovery of which would have 
probably consigned them to the gallows. 

“I also learned that.the person who had been 
robbed—an old geatlemaa—had received such a 
shock from fright, that for several weeks he cor- 
turned in an almost insensible condition, when 
he died, leaving a large estate with two chum- 
ants. One, a Mademoiselle Marie Le Made, a 
young girl whom he had publicly acknowledged re 
his heir, and the other a roystering young fellow, 
a sort of nephew of two removes, who would in 
all probability obtain the estate in the absence of 
the old gentleman's will, which was supposed to 
have been in the stolen box. 

“ This was quite as much as I cared to know; 
so quitring the city as speedily as possible, to 
avoid falling in with any of our ship’s company, 
I renewed my search for the artificial gold mine. 
For several days my search was wholly unsuc¬ 
cessful, but at length, when almost ready to give 
it up in despair, I stumbled upon the place by 
the merest accident, l cannot give you the par¬ 
ticulars of bow I felt and what I did upon the 
occasion, for I don't know myself, I was in such 
a stale of excitement. I only know that upon 
disinterring the precious remains I found in 
various packages—evidently the spoils of many 
robberies—gold coin to the amount of several 
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thousand dollars. Transferring a moderate suf¬ 
ficiency to my pockets, I retamed the rest to its 
hiding place and fell to work examining the 
papers, of which there were quite a number. 
Almost the first one I opened proved to be a will 
signed by « Monsieur Le Marie in favor of 
Mademoiselle Marie ; the rest were title deeds of 
one thing and another, the examination of which 
I put off to a more convenient season. Pocket¬ 
ing the papers, I retamed to the city, invested a 
portion of my capital in a suit of exquisite Par¬ 
isian garments, visited a barber, and had my¬ 
self beautified, and the ground plan of a pair of 
moustaches staked out under my nose, and set 
out to hunt up Mademoiselle Marie Le Marie. 

“ In this I did not experience much difficulty, 
for her youth, her beauty, and her misfortunes 
made her pretty well known; but in going to her 
residence I had a narrow escape from being cap¬ 
tured by a party of our ship's officers that I met 
on the street, who knew me despite my change 
of dress, and from whom I escaped only after a 
long chase. Mademoiselle Marie I found to be 
ms uncommonly smooth-looking little lady, with 
whom almost any young chap would find it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to avoid falling in love right 
off. I stated my business at once. She was first 
surprised, then pleased, then overjoyed, and 
then she cried into a handkerchief for half an 
hour. 

“ Upon my inquiring what steps she intended 
to pursue in regard to the will, and other papers, 
she said die didn't know, that the lawyer her 
uncle had always employed had been retained 
by the other claimant to the estate, that none of 
her relations had offered their assistance since it 
became probable the will would not be found, 
and, in short, that she didn't know who to apply 
to. 

“ 1 offered to devote myself to her service until 
her business was arranged. The offer was joy¬ 
fully accepted. The fact of my returning her 
the papers at all, she said, was sufficient guar¬ 
antee of ray honesty of purpose. I informed her 
that, to accomplish the business, it would be 
necessary for her to accompany me to Paris. She 
hesitated, and finally agreed to go if Fidele—-a 
terrible old fright—could go with her. I consent¬ 
ed, of course. We went to Paris, we went to¬ 
gether, we were a good deal together for three 
months, after our arrival in Paris, at the end of 
which period she was put in undisputed possess¬ 
ion of a mighty nice little property. All I had 
promised to do having been accomplished, I 
called upon Marie one evening to take my leave 
of her. She was in a very lively mood. I told her 
I was about to leave Paris, at which announce¬ 


ment she began attentively examining the pafr 
tern of her apron. I further informed her that 1 
expected to leave the next morning; she became 
absorbed in the contemplation of the toes of her 
boots, I took her hand and said good-by; she— 

“ Halloa, here we are at home,” said Jack, an 
the carriage drew up at the door of an aristocrat¬ 
ic-looking house. “ As you are going to stop 
here with me during the remainder of your stay 
in Paris, I shall let my wife tell you the rest of 
the story.” 


ANECDOTE OF A PARROT. 

I must not foil to relate, for the amusement of 
your fair readers, a little story which, although 
very simple in itself, affords matter to laugh at. 
In one or the windows in an apartment situated 
on the much crowded and feshionable walking 
place called le Boulevard des Italians, a most wick¬ 
ed parrot bides himself behind some curtains, 
haranguing all the passers-by. This bird is in 
the habit of calling oat the whole day long the 
name of “ Edwara, Edward,” in quick success¬ 
ion. Thousands of persons are passing the spot 
at every moment of the day, and up to a late 
hour in the evening, and as it so happens that 
amongst a hundred passers-by, some ten bear the 
name of Edward, au the Edwards walking past 
the spot look suddenly np to the house, exclaim¬ 
ing “ hem ?” It suffices that one single person 
looks in a surprised manner Up to some particu¬ 
lar point to create an assembly of inquisitive 
persons. The parrot again calls out “ Edward, 
Edwardmeanwhile a dozen new Edwards have 
arrived at the spot, where they find themselves 
called by their name, and the crowd bursts out 
in a great laughter at the expense of the teased 
Edwards. I nave never known a humorist of 
greater imperturbability than this parrot is. 
Not all the parrots are humorists, but many a 
humorist is nothing else than such an involun¬ 
tary comical parrot .—Paris Correspondence, 


LOCO FOCO MATCHES. 

These useful household conveniences were 
first introduced to the public in 1836. An ex¬ 
change, speaking of the match trade, says: A. 
O. Phillips, of Springfield, Massachusetts, was 
the first person wno took out a pdteut for their 
manufacture. The composition is a preparation 
of chalk, phosphorus ana glue, and is made at 
follows :—An ounce of glue is dissolved in warm 
water ; to this is added four ounces of fine pul¬ 
verized chalk, and stirred until it forms into 
thick paste. One ounce of phosphorus is then 
added, and the whole are well incorporated to- 

f ether. Into this the ends of the matches—which 
are been previously coated with sulphur mid 
dried—are dipped, and then laid in rows on slips 
of paper, cut wide enough to lap over the endsof 
the matches. One of the largest Loco Foco 
match factories hi this country is located in Troy. 
It makes about $1000 worth a week .—Albany 
Atlas, _ _ 

Receive your thoughts as guests, and treat 
your desires like i^<|re«Q 
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TO It LITTLE nUBKB. 


BT B0B1BT B. MCKAT. 


Binging gaily where thou may, 

Full of lift and fall of play; 

Full of Joy and foil of glee, 

Wfc&t’i ibis world of oar* to thee? 

What’s its many scenes of woe, 

Thou too yotmg for them to know; 

Lift to thee now bright appears, 

In this world of many team. 

On thy hoe there rests a smile, 

Pare and free from earthly gnOe; 

Bound thee friends do clustering wane, 

To shield their little darting one. 

Binging gaily where then may, 

Pam life's boms with Joy away; 

And if tenable* thon shonldst meet, 

May they pert before thy feet. 

Flowers bright I trust will spread 
Where thon may be wandering led; 

And life's river here below, 

Softly,« Addle,” fer thee flow. 

Oft I think of days gone hem, 

When by me thy fern was near; 

And thy lore thon them did show, 

By the kies thon ’id pom bestow. 

Bat feiqy*VB passed—those days am gone, 
Bright ones then, for which I moora; 
Hearts who then “ bright hope ” they bore, 
Now lay crashed with hope no more. 


THAT SEMI-ANNUAL ACCOUNT. 


BT MBS. B. WBLLXOKT. 

To have A bin thrust In our bands which we 
were not conscious of owing, generally makes a 
man savage to more than one. In the first 
place, he wonders at the audacity of the collector 
who p r es ent s St; and in the next place, he vents 
his indignation upon the contractor. The poor 
misguided wife, who hi an evil hour was de¬ 
coyed by the flattering vender of silks and gos¬ 
samer and laces to "open an account” with the 
feeling that a thousand unforeseen occurrences 
may make the payment easy before a whole half 
year has passed away, and who feels the abso¬ 
lute importance of dressing her children as other 
young ladies are clothed, thinking thereby 
somebody's attention may be caught by the 
“ fine feathers,” and well knowing it will save a 
perpetual teasing for the articles she has just 
purchased, puts off the pay-day without many 
sleepless nights until she is amazed that July 
has come along so suddenly. 

That fierce ring at the door has been answered 
by herself sad Mr. Thsewell only cast a furtive 


glance towards her, as she took the yellow en¬ 
velope and immediately proceeded np stairs. 
He then cast his eyes again towards his news¬ 
paper, but not to read it. Mrs. Tasewell is his 
second wife. He has been very well satisfied 
with his connection with her, but those unfortu¬ 
nate daughters that he married too, he did not 
covenant to support, and but for these, his 
home would be a happy one. He is sometimes 
a little jealous at the private manoeuvring which 
is carried on in die spare chamber; he has seen 
splendid dresses slipped suddenly into the ward¬ 
robe just as he entered the room, and he has 
been puzzled to know how kb wife expended all 
her pin money. The young ladies have been 
teachers in private families, but since their 
mother married into so “ good a home,” one of 
them has become delicate and cannot bear the 
drudgery, while the other is waiting a chance to 
go south, where salaries are more remunerative. 

Poor Mr. Tasewell! He had no children by 
his first wife, and the very thought that every¬ 
where and in all places he b for the flint time 
called “ father,” now he b past his prime, al¬ 
ways makes him uneasy. It seems to him the 
appellation was never so freely used by any fam¬ 
ily toward the genuine parent. And then they 
are so affectionate! Just as he was playing the 
rubber game with his old bachelor friend, Mr. 
Pitt, the other evening, Mbs Sophronia ap¬ 
proached him and accompanied her good night 
with such a violent kiss, that it made the old 
gentleman really inquire “what's tramps 1” 
Sometimes Mr. Tasewell sits and muses why 
he got married the second time; but then he 
calls to mind the necessary appendage of a wife 
who is interested to save his effects from de¬ 
struction, and he remembers what losses he en¬ 
countered during nis six months* widowship, 
when all his drawers were left empty by that 
“well recommended housekeeper,” who com¬ 
plained with two servants to help her along, and 
how fast groceries seemed to evaporate—sugar 
and butter disappearing strangely, the bag of 
coffee lightened very perceptibly in a week's 
time, and the chest of tea diminished foil one 
half—besides the running account over the way 
being double that of any previous months in 
housekeeping. And then when he told hie 
trials to his intimate friends, the reply always 
came: “ Well, you must get you a good wife to 
superintend these things 1” 

Now Mr. Tasewell had a mortal aversion to 
making love or following the course of a long 
courtship. When he decided whom 1 to many, 
he should do so, and his friends all corres¬ 
ponded in recommending the widow Elsie Tufts 
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as a suitable person for number two. The 
widow had not much property—a small farm 
upon which was a house, a bam and a vegetable 
garden; the rest was neither tillage, pasturage 
nor mowing land, simply because it was all run 
out. 

Mr. Tasewell was a retired city grocer. He 
had failed twice in his life, but closed up with 
honorable discharges, and was now reckoned by 
the assessors to be worth about thirty thousand, 
although he paid taxes for but fifteen of it. 
But what he called his own, he always felt a 
disposition to keep; he never expected that the 
Tufts children in speaking of his property, 
would call it “ours.” Still, as he must have a 
wife for reasons assigned, he called upon the 
widow and inquired of her how she should like to 
live near the great city. 

She did not hesitate long, but she wiped the 
corner of one eye, and spoke of “ poor Mr. 
Tufts as having been such a good husband, that 
it would require an indulgent person to fill his 
place. Still, it was so difficult for a widow to 
manage her affairs alone, and everybody took 
advantage of ladies in her position, yet she must 
say”—and she stammered a little here—“that 
—she—had a proposition already under consid¬ 
eration, but—” and here she ended. 

Mr. Tasewell went back and thought it all 
over at home. The widow Tufts was well 
looking, of a fhir reputation, had no incum¬ 
brances, as her children supported themselves 
and paid their board when at home; she could 
let her form for enough for her own pocket 
money, and with her stock of housekeeping ar¬ 
ticles, added to those which remained to him, he 
thought on the whole the next Sabbath he would 
spend with her. 

Mr. Tasewell was no beau. He dressed just 
above being shabby, and never owed a tailor's 
bill in his life; but now before starting cm this 
expedition, he appeared in a new suit, and be¬ 
ing well cropped and trimmed and dyed at the 
barber's, he really waa a well conditioned man. 
ButstiU he knew not his competitor, and in 
feet never did. In one fortnight from that time, 
there was no widow Tafts. The young ladies 
at once fell into the habit of coding “ father,” 
and they were so fond of him that all at once 
they both took a vacation which seemed not 
likely to terminate. 

Mr. Tasewell was in the third year of his 
second marriage. The daughten bad two suc¬ 
cessive seasons carried him to watering places, 
«and now a journey to the White HUIb was pro¬ 
jected; and just as it was about being consum¬ 
mated, the unlucky semi-annual bill was pre¬ 


sented for payment. This inettent gave Mm. 
Tasewell a fit of the blues, which for want of 
knowing the cause of the disease, the step-fether 
interpreted as a letter from some old lover 
whose position was so eligible that he was wont 
to tease one who refused him. Surely Mr. 
Tasewell was a very jealous man I Yet the 
more he pondered, the more certain grew the 
fact He refused to take the journey; he grew 
sullen and morose, sat modi alone, was gone 
nearly all day, and was dispirited when he re¬ 
turned. His wife, too,8aw the improbability of 
being able to pay the bill which so vexed her, 
and the collector had called for the third time. 

The daughten were aroused by rids state of 
things again to return to their old avocations, 
and discharge the debt which was incurred solely 
on their account The event proved se happy 
in its termination, that we were induced to tell 
the story for the benefit of any who may have 
settled upon their step-fethera without an invita¬ 
tion, merely to become “ pets.” Long before 
fee bill was paid, Mrs. Tasewell had relieved 
her husband of his jealousy by informing him 
of the cause of her unhappiness, and it Is need¬ 
less to add that the step-fether at once liquidated 
the debt, assuming the young ladies for his pay¬ 
masters. The old couple now walk, ride, chat 
and enjoy each other's society with the greatest 
freedom; the girls are welcomed home to spend 
their vacations, but they will never fail to re¬ 
member that their father married the widow 
Tufts, and not her two daughten . 

This remembrance is likely to operate well 
for them. In one of those hot days when nearly 
all business is suspended, Mr. Tasewell ca ll e d 
upon his attorney to draft his will from dicta¬ 
tion. The legal gentleman being a b a c h e lo r, 
has since become introduced to Miss Sophroaaa, 
and we may as well close by adding^ “ straws 
tell which way the wind blows.” 


ECHO ANSWERING. 

What must he dose to conduct a newspaper 

right ?—" Write.” 

What is necessary for a farmer to assist him ? 
—“ 8ystem.” 

What would giro a bind man the gr ea te s t da- 

light?—“Light.” 

What is the best counsel given by a justice 
of the peace ?—“ Peace.” 

Who commit* the greateet abominations?— 

° Nations.” 

What cry it the greatest tezrifier ?—“Fire.” 
What are some women's chief exercise ?— 
“ Sighs.”—Christian Freeman. 


The threshold of life is known by there 
the number SI on the door. Knock boldly 
I your heed up-end enter “like a man.” 
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▲ HARVEST HYMN. 


BT J. X. rtnCBBB. 


The yellow flruit, the mellow froH 
If dropping from the tree*, 

The golden ftmin on HU end phh 
If weeing in the breeee. 

Then cheerily end merrily 
The herresting begin, 

And reep the field end store the yield, 
Till ell is gathered in. 

The Qod above, the God of love, 

Has smiled upon the year, 

And everywhere the earth and air 
Are vocal with the cheer; 

Then careAilly and pznyerlhUy 
The harvesting pnraae; 

Nor Ml to raise a hymn of praise 
To whom the praise Is doe. 

The chilling air, tfaekfllftagalr 
Of winter soon will blow. 

But little need the tanner heed 
The storms of rain and snow; 

Tor cosily and prosily 
B e ta s the cheerftd blase, 

With plenty esowned seed Mends aroand, 
He’ll pass the whiter day*. 

THE IMPERIAL KEYS, 


BT FJUNGXfi P. PBFPBBBUm 


In the year of our Lord 249, Philip the Arabian 
waa Emperor of Roma; an arbitrary man of giwt 
learning and a foreigner. Qated by the people, 
and in turn hating them, his administration was 
attended by myriad difficulties, and no one won¬ 
dered when a rumor fiew thoasand-tongmed 
through the city, that die immense army on the 
northern frontier had revolted. 

44 I have awaited it long,” cried one ofthePlebs 

* to another, on the Capitoline HiU, 44 and Demos 
is to be sent to them 1" 

“Deems ? How know yon?” eagerly interro¬ 
gated a tall, stately woman, closely veiled, who 
was passing at the moment. 

* The man shrugged his shoulders. 

I “ Per Jove 1 By my learning, good woman 1” 
but his interrogator had already left him, and 
' waa sweeping swiftly down the Sacra Via. Cross¬ 
ing the forum with a light but commanding step, 
•he stopped before the amphitheatre a moment* 
i where two men were leading a royal Bengal tiger 
in chains, and heavy with narcotics, towards his 
' dsustrum. 

44 On whom is As to fatten!” ashed she, of tbs 


" On whom the emperor wills,” said thedrtfc 
44 That is,” added the other, 44 to starve* Par 


m 

neither gladiators nor Christians shaH we see torn 
up this two months; and he and his fellow, a 
Nubian lion, that would make your month water, 
may lose their daws in ease, for aught he carefch.” 

“Christians?” asked she, 44 anything that way!” 

The drowsy beast slowly turned his green, 
cavernous eyes upon her. 

44 Less asked, less known. Yet they do say, t 
that Yitellius,” and he looked up, keenly, 44 is 
preparing us some work.” But the woman was 
gone ere he finished. 

44 A Christian herself! IT1 warrant her!” the 
other added; 

“Not she. It Is Marina, thou clod! who was, 
last ides, the emperor’s wife.” 

Meanwhile Marina went on her way, and 
finally disappeared beneath the peristyle, and 
within the arch of the palace on the Palatine. 
Sweeping aside a heavy curtain, she came at last 
to a large apartment opening on the inner court, 
and whose tesselated pavement was kept always 
cool by shade, and whose air, by a fountain, that, 
dashing aloft through a far dome, iced the tem¬ 
perature of the upper apartments. Lying on die 
pavement, pillowed only by her white arm, lay 
another woman, younger, perhaps, and fairer 
than Marina, for unveiling herself, the other dis¬ 
played eyes, large, black and hollow; cheeks, 
from which a fortnight’s trouble had rubbed the 
bloom and roundness; lips, pale and bleedings 
where she had slightly tom them with her teeth. 
Her black hair was coiled around her head and , 
fastened by a silver arrow, and her tall figure 
was almost disproportionately round and slender, 
as she bent above the sleeper. The golden hair 
of the latter, broken from its gemmed netting, 
streamed in curls over the black squares of the 
pavement, her thin, white garments showed the. 
symmetry of her limbs. Not so tall as Marina, 
she still might have been above the medium sine. 
Her lips, parted above pearls, were crimson, and 
a soft dash of health glowed on the cheek just 
touched by long, brown lashes. From her hand 
a scroll had fallen. Marina took it up; it was the 
gospels in Greek. 

44 As I expected,” murmured she; “thebook I 
gave her, foul wretch of a Christian! But I 
have brought her to it. / have sealed her fate! and 
she the daughter of Vitellius, high priest of Ju¬ 
piter. I could destroy her!” and she looked it- 
But the next moment changing her scanner, as 
the sleeper opened a pair of hasel eyes: 44 News, 
dearest!” she whispered; “guess, Valeria, what it 
may be.” 

The daughter of the high priest rose, and con¬ 
cealing the scroll within her drapery, questioned 

quickly, “Good««• tod?" 
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“ Both. And as yon take it.” 

“Decim?” 

“Is to be sent to the revolted army.” 

“That is foolish in Philip. The soldiers love 
Deems, and will proclaim him.” 

“ Have a care what thon sayest!” 

“Dost thon hope, Marina, to be emprees 
again?” 

“ Not Philip’s. And scarcely do I regret that 
I am not now. See. I am free from a chain I 
loathed, though the chain was gilded and I was 
proud to wear it!” 

“ Tell me how it was, Marina 1” and the gentle 
girl laid her hand on the other with a caress, and 
seated her beside herself. Marina waited an in¬ 
stant, and then vehemently burst forth: 

“If I was an unfaithful wife, Philip coold not 
have known what I took such pains to conceal! 
If I loved another—if I loved Decios—" 

“ Decins ?” cried Valeria, involuntarily press¬ 
ing her hand to her heart, as if to still its beating, 
while her eyes revealed a sudden depth of feeling. 

“Ay, Decins, Itell yon!” 

“ One tiling, Marina. Did he love, too ?” 

“And if he did?” 

“ I eould not think of him then, as now. He 
would cease to be noble.” 

“ Ton speak plainly! It matters not No. 
Think nobly now, as ever, of Dedus. He scorn¬ 
ed my advances. Do not dream that for that I 
despair. If we three live, thou akalt yet see me die 
a conqueror I” 

“ Nay, nay, Marina, thou wert Philip's wife—” 

“I am not now!” she answered, exoltingly. 
“ That day! All the caresses he ever afforded, 
had he repeated; kissing my lips a thousand 
times, twining his white fingers in my long hair 
—It was perfumed and loose then, and I had color 
in my cheeks, my eyes were not hollow, and my 
lips were full and red—I was magnificent! I 
knew it. I obeyed Mm, and loved—” 

“ Hash! do not say it” 

“ That day,” as if it gave her a pleasure to re¬ 
peat it, “I woke early and called my maids. 
When my toilet was completed, I looked round 
for my bunch of keys, small, golden keys, and I 
wore them, though useless, as every Roman wife 
does, at my waist. They were not where I placed 
them, nor on the floor, nor in the caskets. My 
maids knew not what I sought. They were 
missing! Valeria, when a Roman matron is be¬ 
reft of her keys, she is irrevocably divorced. I 
leaned one hand on the title, and pressed the 
other on my heart, as you did just now, Valeria. 
I could almost have pitied you. The great pol¬ 
ished mirror hung opposite me; I saw myself 
pictured there, just as the truth flashed down on 


me. I left my astonished maids, and sought the 
atrium, where I knew Philip would be breakfast¬ 
ing alone. 

“ ‘ My keys!' demanded I, authoritatively. 

“ Without rising, he answered: * I have sent 
the imperial keys to the Empress Julia—my 
wife!' 

“ * Your wife ? And who am I ?' 

“‘That,at least, is not your title/ said he, 
with a short laugh. 

“ ‘ Who was I yesterday V I questioned. 

“«Ah!' he returned, ‘ yesterday I was besotted 
and adored you. Tonlay I am undeceived.' 

“ ‘ Why not have killed me, Philip V 

“‘It will be greater pain for you to live. 
Leave ma My mee mng ers are already es¬ 
corting the beautifbl Julia hither; well pleased 
to be an empress!' 

“‘And the Empress Marina?' asked I, 
doubtfully. 

“ ‘ There is no such person. You will leave 
me!’ said he, coldly. 

“ All things grew dark tome, the room and the 
light. With my former rank and power, I could 
obtain all; now, I was obscure and impotent I 
sat down and thought. A shout arose without, 
a confusion within. I looked up and saw Julia 
standing like a thing of light, shrouded in green 
and gold, a crown on her head, my keys at her 
waist, smiling, radiant, within the door. Then 
I came to yon. It is eighteen days since. Julia 
was buried yesterday. Beware now! the keys 
may, nay will come to yon!” 

“ To me ?” cried Valeria, “ O Heaven forbid I 

“ Die, then 1” interrogated Marina. 

“If it must be” 

“ Die, quotha! Dying is fine sport! But die 
if thou wilt!” 

“ And why should any one die just now ?” 
asked a deep, manly voice, and looking up, the 
lofty form of Dedus stood before them Ath¬ 
letic, sinewy, graceful, and with a face exhibiting 
on its handsome exterior the singular mixture 
of a smile for one, and a seriousness for tbs 
other. Valeria sprang to her feet, blushing and 
joyful, but Marina, raising her languid eyes to his 
face, only said: “ We thought yon with Philip.” 

“ I go at once, madam,” he answered, re s pect- 
fully. “ But may I ask the lady Valeria will 
she accord me a few words alone with herself?' 

Valeria hesitated a moment, half drawing her 
hair within the net, then said, “ Willingly!” and 
led the way into the gardens, while Marina, oily 
following them with her banting eyes, remained 
where she was, even after they disappeared in the 
winding walks. They proceeded some time in 
silence, and at last paused under an flex tree. 
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M WeH, w said he, at length, looking down at 
her and smiling. 

“ Well,” she retained, half mimicking his tone. 

“ What is that scroll you hare V* 

She grasped it fervently. 

“ It is my strength." 

“ And what may that bet" 

“Nay, of what use! Dedas is a Christian, 
too." 

"How know yon that V 9 

“ Marina told me and led me to the meetings." 

“Marina Is not a Christian. Marina decetrrth 
thee. Beware of her, I pray yon." 

There was an ineffectual assumption of pride 
in Valeria's manner, instantly yielding, however, 
to gentleness, as die answered: 

“Nota Christian t Marina is my friend I Do 
not speak so. I pity her." 

“Has she confided in yon 1" 

“ She has told me all.” 

He looked down at her. 

“And can yon trnst her nowf" he asked. 
“Valeria, I go away commander, I shall return 
Imperator. If die has told you so much, you 
wsll know that your life will be her first step to 
the throne beside me. She has brought yon into 
Philip's fancy, and she has stirred np this revolt 
for my elevation and your destruction. I am to 
be sent away, because he knows that I love you. 
That I love you, Valeria." And he grasped her 
hands, looking into her eyes that vainly endeavor* 
ed to evade him, till coming back, something 
within her forced them to answer the earnest gaze. 

“ Valeria, darling! Is fit true that my heart 
tells me, that I shall bear yon by my side through 
all the shocks of time, my wife?" 

Timid and bashfal as she was, his Bps were 
too near hors to receive any but one answer, and 
then she hid her face, ashamed, on his shoulder. 

An honr passed ere Valeria entered the place 
where Marina sat 

“ Where is Dedas f 9 asked the latter. 

“ Gone to Philip," answered the sweet tones 
that could scarcely catch their breath for joy, 
while she stood there palpitating with happiness, 
and treasuring every word and smile of that last 
hour. A heavy footfell was heard, and the dark- 
bearded feee of ViteiHua, as he advanced, trailing 
his dark robes on the pavement, became visible. 

“Hail lady V 9 he mid to Marina, with an 
obeisance, and then folding his daughter in his 
arms, gazed proudly at her beauty, softly stroking 
her whining hair. 

“ And so Dedus," said he, “hath asked me 
for my pet! Think you I can lose her ?" 

“Never leave yon, Hither! Never to leave 

JOttl" 


“ My little rose! my Hebe!" 

They were standing* directly before Marina, 
who, rising, stumbled, and in regaining herself 
caught at the garments of Valeria; the Christian 
scroll fell to the ground, half unrolled, and' 
Marina glided away. Vkdlius relinquished his 
daughter, and picked it np, holding it at arm's 
length and perusing it an instant. Still holding 
it he slowly turned, and with a terrible brow 
confronted his trembling child. 

“Is it thine!" 

“Mine." 

“How earnest thou by it ? Answer me! By 
the sacred twelve! who gave thee this V 9 

“ I cannot tell thee that, fether." 

“ Valeria, my child, my only child; vision of 
thy dead mother! dost thou, too, my last and 
best, fail me ? O, better be dead! better be anni¬ 
hilated, than live a Christian! Where gather- 
edst these accursed fies ? Tell me, child! Art 
thou a Christian V* 

His voice grew dreadful, Ms face livid, his 
eyes transfixed her. Calmly extending her hand, 
she laid it on his. 

“Father! Better not to know. Thou wilt 
not wish to be the instrument of thy child's 
murder. Wait. Thou canst even then punish." 

He turned away with a bitter feee and left 
her. 

The sun was setting, and still Philip and 
Deems, the same day, were closeted in conclave. 
The former rose and walked the room with 
qniek steps. 

“I am determined," muttered he, inaudibly. 
“He threatens me with loss of empire; if he 
can, he may and will! But I shall have entered ■ 
on a costlier kingdom. I shall have made 
Valeria my empress! He will hardly wish to 
dethrone her, thus I shall be safe there. But tQl 
he is gone, I cannot obtain her." 

“What say you, sire ?" asked Dedus. 

Philip wheeled about. 

“ I say this!" retorted he. “ Go, thou shalt, 
and this night!" 

“ As you please. Yet Philip, I go, but I re¬ 
turn! and return no subject of thine. If thou toilt 
envoy me, it is at that price! Thou flingest thy 
crown at my feet, for I re-enter Rome, wearing 
it Thou hearest me 1 I speak truly, I shall 
dethrone thee as surely as thou forcest on me 
this unwelcome task ! I shall be—" 

“Emperor!" laughed Philip. “Be not so 
earnest, good Dedus! if yon can, yon are 
at liberty. None but you can quiet this re¬ 
volt, and as we are speaking plainly, I have you 
in my power. I can afford to laugh. Hasten, 
now, the die is ?a^ d Fkrewell!" 
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A b Decius withdrew, ViteHius, his pale face 
wearing a look of weary earnestness, and telling 
of the storm he had passed through, entered. 

"Welcome, Vitelline! And what are the 
omens to-night ?” asked Philip. 

"Prosperous for your majesty,bitter for others." 

" That is well; they were so that morning I 
took my keys from Marina." 

"Prithee, great Philip, why did Marina seek 
my house that day ?" 

" The hag! She knew well the future. What 
a morning that was * To what discoveries did I 
awake from my voluptuous dreams. Then how 
like a wild, mad creature she demeaned. Never, 
Vitellius, shall I forget her as she sat there in 
that low chair; the yellow, morning light flood¬ 
ing this black room and those panels of dark 
citron wood; her brow bound with a band of 
gold, and the great masses of her almost purple 
hair; her eyes shining steadily at a fixed point 
on the lower wainscot, and the rich crimson 
never varying on her brown cheek ; the breath 
coming evenly through those half open lips; 
slightly bent forward; her long, white arms, her 
long, white hands clasped above the knee;—till 
Juba came standing before us, bringing the sun¬ 
shine with her, laughing, radiant, crowned, and 
making music with Marina’s keys. They were 
two splendid creatures! Valeria will live and 
reign longer." 

"Valeria? Hast thou no heart, Philip? 
Valeria!" 

"Ay, I said it. Last night I watched the 
stars from twilight to dawn, and they all said it. 
Think not my Arabian lore deceives me! I 
said Valeria, but not just at this moment." 

"Philip 1 It cannot be. She is betrothed to 
Dodos." 

" Tush! I am at this boor amiable. Dedus 
and I understand each other, it is a trial of 
strength between ns. We have measured swords. 
Not a month, and we shall see who conquers. 
Go now, Vitellius, and tell me if the fates ordain 
Valeria’s union with the Roman emperor I" 

The words trembled on the faithful subject’s 
lips, could his daughter be empress and Chris¬ 
tian both ? True to his faith, even if it tore out 
his own heart by bleeding roots, he could destroy 
her, but now, the father in him was still stronger 
than the priest, though it should not be so long, 
as he silently vowed, and left die palace. 

Meantime, two figures stood beneath an arch at 
no great distance, the moon illuminating with a 
warlike glitter the steel greaves and casing of 
the one, and nestling lovingly, as it were, in the 
golden curls and snowy folds of drapery that 
adorned the other. 


"And remember, Valeria,’’ said Decius," that 
if Philip insists, thou must hold him off awhile; 
but twenty-one days from this evening, and I 
shall save thee. I cannot be here sooner. Thou 
art strong in thy very weakness, brave in fay 
pretty bashfnlnees; be faithfhl, and I shall yet 
crown thee, not only empress of my heart, but of 
Borne* And Borne is our right, not that of a 
foreigner, an Arabian!’’ 

"I will never be false!’’ she returned; "and 
rather than surrender to Philip, I will die cm the 
sword, as Roman women have done before me!" 

" God bless and protect you, my treasure!" 
And he was gone. 

Seven days passed and no disturbance of fat 
quiet air within the palace of VHettias, gave 
warning of advancing tenors. Marina, pals and 
quiet, ruled the household, Valeria, joyous and 
confiding, pursued her happy course, and Vitel¬ 
lius, endeavoring to propitiate his offendeddeity, 
constantly kept watch in the tempi*. The 
morning of the eighth day dawned. 

" Wake up, Marina 1’’ cried Valeria, merrily 
calling the maids b e tween, "time flics, my dear!" 

Bat Marina was already awake and watching 
from a high window the procesrion forming at 
the imperial palace. 

" Valeria,” she said, " the keys are coming." 

Her companion sprang to her side, it was true. 

" Silence I” whispered Marina, " lei your veil 
and pallium be brought. I will wear them and go 
in your place!" 

"0, Marina! dare you?" 

"Dare? I glory in confronting him! Not 
to save her” she murmured, as Valeria went to 
see her orders obeyed; "only to snare her deeper 
ere Dodos return !*’ The light stop of Valeria 
returning with the garments silenced her, and 
assuming them, she descended as the praetor, 
ediles and lords of the household entered. 

"His majesty," said the smooth praetor, “ sends 
by his unworthy skves, the keys of his house¬ 
hold to the lady Valeria! May he hope fast 
6he will accept them ?" and he extended fas 
golden bunch. The veiled lady bowed, affixed 
them to her girdle, and passed oat with them. r 

“ I scarcely dreamed the lady Valeria of such 
stature/' said Philip, as he watched her earning, 
and ere long she stood alone before him in the 
place where he had a month before, received 
Julia. 

" And is my conquest,” arid Philip, exulting 
in his apparent success over Decius, " to remain 
always veiled before me ? Suffer me to remove 
the folds that hide fae ravishing beauty of 
ViteUhu’s daughter from my eyes." And lifting 
the veil, he threw it back over her Lead. Thu 
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huffilt eyes if IftriM pfisnofi him, asehe utter* 
6d a short laugh, and made a profound rev er ence . 

“A month/' she said, “ makes a difference in 
my ravishing beauty 1*' 

“In truth it does, MarinaP answered die 
emperor, recovering his self-possession, “and 
another month will work further wonders in my 
dungeons or my arenas." 

“ Thy wife tom by wild beasts?” echoed she, 
mockingly. 

“How often Shall I tell thee, thou art no wife V* 
he cried. 

“But I am, and thy words cannot alter it 1” 

He stepped towards her, and lifting his arm, 
he struck her fiercely. She met the blow with¬ 
out a quiver, hut her pale fece shot forth paler 
sparkles of wrath, aS4hereturned: “Iexpected 
it. It does not take much to strike a woman. 
But neither dungeons nor bolts can confine her 
who knows every secret path and lock in Borne 1 
One thing more I came to tell thee. She is a 
Christian 1” Philip staggered back aghast. 
“And now take her if thou darost Y* 

“Marina, thou omniscient—” 

“ Silence, blasphemer 1” 

The emperor turned away thoughtfbl a mo¬ 
ment “ Ah,” said he, at last, “ that explains 
why Satnm Malevola was uppermost on the hor¬ 
oscopes last night I could not divine Tosh, 
woman 1 What difference will it make ? Ism 
not supposed to know, and if it be discovered in 
the ftttore, let her die 1 What earest thou V* 

" Heartless wretch I I care only for revenge 
on thee. If thou persistest in taking her, I will 
proclaim her feith in the streets, ere she reach thy 
palace! She shall be rent in pieces before thy 
longing eyes!” 

She seised his hand and wrung it violently; 
when she dropped it, unperceived by him, in the 
fervent pressure, ins signet ring was no longer 
on his finger. Philip grasped her shoulder, and 
called loudly for his slaves. 

“The western closet,” said he, significantly, 
when they appeared, and taking the keys from 
her girdle. The wbstera closet was a cell m the 
top of one of the vast columns that surrounded 
the upper gallery, and within it Marina was 
thrust and left. But artfully concealed, the em¬ 
peror's signet ring was on her finger, ready to 
aid her at any moment. 

Hardly daring to connect himself with a 
Christian, PhiHp remained alone, closely shut 
up for three days, watching his calculations, ob¬ 
serving the stars, consulting black letter diron- 
ides and never missing his signet. The fourth 
day he came out, once more determined. 

“Deems has already been two days with the 


army,—I must hasten,” said he, and a second 
time the procession of the keys entered the house 
of ViteWus. Valeria herself met them this time, 
serious and calm. 

“ I cahnot accept the emperor's keys,” sile an¬ 
swered. “ Bear back to your master my fakh- 
fol assurances as a subject, but never as his wife!” 

The astonished courtiers, suddenly enlightened 
on recent proceedings, turned away with morti¬ 
fied eyes, and carried her words to the emperor. 
Shortly after the noble guard returned, and bore 
her off by force of strength to the judgment hall of 
the praetor Urbanus. 

The elevated portion of the hall at the other 
extremity, where usually sat the praetor, being 
most gorgeously draped, a separate dais beneath 
a sumptuous canopy was raised upon this. On 
the dais, Philip was regally enthroned; by his 
side stood Valeria's father; below them in his 
usual seat, the praetor and the functionaries of 
the day filled up the intermediate spaces, as the 
maiden entered and stood plainly before them all. 

“ Lady,” said the praetor, “ you are hero to 
answer an, accusation of treason and disobe¬ 
dience to the royal command. Have yon any 
defence 1” 

After the first moment's amazed shrinking, 
she looked clearly up, answering: “ If what I 
have done is treason—none?” 

“ Let the witnesses be brought forward!” 

A tedious time she stood alone without sup¬ 
port, while a throng of servile courtiers only too 
gladly rehearsed the occurrences, commencing 
with the imposture of Marina, and adding origin¬ 
al embellishments. 

“ And the prisoner has no defence V* 

Valeria only shook her head. 

“ Pause, lady, ere sentence is pronounced!” 
ejaculated Philip; “ accede even at this late hour 
to my request, and the empress of Philip will find 
no accusers!” 

Valeria's lip curled in contempt, as she an¬ 
swered: “ It were indeed gratifying to rale these 
wretches who were a moment since eager to be¬ 
tray me!” 

“ It were happiness!” 

“ I scorn such happiness 1” 

“By Venus! thou shaft not thus disregard 
me 1 Thou shaft be mine if every god in 01ym« 
pus cried ' nay.' Thou shaft! eh ?” 

“ I shall not,” she answered, seeking her fath¬ 
er's eye, which met hero as calmly as a stran¬ 
ger's. He had conquered himself—or mare truly, 
the evil powers of superstition had conquered 
him, and perhaps there was a proud pleasure out 
of roach of the sting, in seeing his gentle child 
thus withstand die men whom all Borne fe a rod. 
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“ Give me/’ cried fod kate Philip,“ give me 
aome reason.” 

She stepped forward, slightly extending her 
hands and gazing at him with clear hazel eyes. 

“ Sire/’ she said, “lama Christian 1” 

A bolt from heaven seemed to have descended, 
transfixing spectator, guards, courtiers, praetor, 
emperor and priest. Though the last two knew 
it before, totally confounded by her unexpected 
declaration, and their own sense of guilty partic¬ 
ipation in the knowledge, they seemed to be 
struck into Btone, and dead silence filled the 
place. 

“ Thou Host!” at last roared the emperor; “ it 
is false!” 

“ I can call witnesses if necessary, but my own 
oonfo8sion is sufficient,” she said. “Let my 
father confirm my words!” 

Thoy all turned with terrified aspects to Vitel* 
Hus, who, pressing both hands upon his aching 
heart, and bowing his head, said : “ It is true.” 

“ And thou, Vitellius ?” asked foe praetor. 

“Am ready,” returned the priest, “to offer 
her to foe offended gods!” 

A great cheer at foe father’s stoicism arose, 
while the steadfast smile on his daughter’s face 
assured him of her undying love. The emperor 
bent forward to the praetor. 

“ When are the games appointed V ’ he asked. 

“ For the ides of October.” 

“And it is now the kalends,” mused Philip. 

“ They await the return of Dedos with cap¬ 
tives,” added foe praetor. , 

“ They must be earlier—much earlier,” said 
the emperor. “ I have well nigh lost my king¬ 
dom in a passion for this mad girl. The popu¬ 
lace must be appeased. Earlier, I tell you f’ 

' “ The gladiators are in training. If your 
majesty found prisoners, it might be two days 
previous.” 

“ Very well. There are twenty already, and I 
will add another, winding up performances by 
the sacrifice of Valeria. That will do for one 
afternoon, with a play in foe evening, I think!” 
And Philip rose to sentence the prisoner. “ The 
lady Valeria has chosen her lot,” he resumed. 
“ At foe next games she will be sacrificed by 
her father on an altar raised in foe arena, to 
Venus 1” And waving his hand, she was borne 
away to foe dungeons. 

Marina, those four days, had sat silently pon¬ 
dering in her cell, and when that night the cura¬ 
tor brought her food, she displayed the signet 
ring and commanded him to free her. Astonish¬ 
ed, foe man examined foe ring again and again; 
it was real; he dared not disobey, and suffered 
her to step down upon foe gallery and leave him. 


It was fie matter that it cost the J>oer folio# fall 
life the next morning. Hastily crossing foe well 
known ways, she entered foe imperial sleeping- 
room. The emperor lay in profound obHvion. 
She bent over him. By a flame fed ftom n per¬ 
fumed lamp, an instant a dagger gleamed in the 
air; another, and it had shrouded itself in fftefo, 
while the blood of Philip spurted warmly into 
her face. A long, deep groan, and everything 
was still again, far stiller than before. Coolly 
wiping foe dagger, “Not foe first, thou sh&lt 
not be the last!” she said. “ I hated thee always; 
notv our accounts are squared!” And in the dark¬ 
ness of foe night she glided away. 

Her path lay by foe Flavian Amphitheatre, 
and the signet ring still upon her finger, opened 
the way for her. % 

“I wish to feed the tigers!” foe exclaimed; 
and the basket was put into her hand, the keepers 
accompanying her with torches. She e nte red 
the cage, throwing him foe bits of meat one by 
one, till entirely gorged foe beast refined mote, 
and suffered her to stroke his tawny hide with 
her long, white fingers. For s even successive 
nights she repeated her visits to the amphitheatre, 
and in a few more foe greet games would cofoe 
off; but secluded in the ruined Thermae all day, 
she heard nothing of foe occurrences in the city. 

“ Valeria, at least, is done with! 1 will t hr ow 
her dainty limbs to my tiger for a last meal, 
and then he may starve. And Philip! Philip is 
dead!” she murmured, exultingly. “I alone 
shall live to welcome Deems!” 

Her path lay over foe long since disused aque¬ 
ducts. Was she mistaken in foe sound behind 
her, like foe march of many foot ? No, she tam¬ 
ed and saw the corslets of a maniple of soldiers 
sparkling in the moonbeafos. Stumbling in her 
haste she foil,knocking aside a stone,and found her- 
selfin the centre of a trembling hand of Christians 
below assembled in that unfrequented place for 
their devotions. 


“Escape!” she cried, trusting to find safety 
with them. “ They are upon yon 1” But before 
the words were fully uttered, foe tribune, follow¬ 
ed by his soldiers, leaped in amid them. Resist¬ 
ance was useless. 


“A good two score added to foe games!” 
cried he with an oath, securing foe prisoners. 

“ Ha! whom have we here 1 Lady 1” he sod, 
throwing the chains round Marina: “We hare 
moat noble company for foe beasts, yet I hardly 
dreamed of seeing an ex-empress devoured !** 
“Nor wilt thou!” answered she, proudly, 
while something like despair, nev e rt h e l ess, seem¬ 
ed to wrap her hitherto indomitable spirit; hat 
they had been warned of her signet, and she dis- 
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dated to disclaim Christianity. A few moments 
more and the old aqueducts rang to the depart- 
lag steps, and subsided into primeval stillness, 
hcoken only by the distant sentry’s cry. Bnt 
hundreds of leagues away, there were other foot* 
fills, to be oounted only by thousands, steadily 
and tirelessly echoing through the Northern for¬ 
ests, and seeking Rome with one accord, after 
their adored chieftain who had so many times led 
them forth to victory. Scarcely halting for the 
briefest rest, and snatching their radons by mor¬ 
sels, they thundered on, for if Dedus was too 
late, he had sworn to deliver them to the anger 
of Philip, and hnrl his proffered crown in their 
faces. And far within and below the heart of the 
great city, Valeria sat alone in her cell, ignorant 
ef the passage of time, apparently deserted by 
father, lover and friend; betrayed and wretched, 
yet hnmbly trusting in God and relying on hk 
trill. * * * * * 

The last day dawned, hailed by all the bar¬ 
baric gala splendor of the Roman holiday* 
Half the population were in the streets, and thou¬ 
sands already bent their steps to the amphitheatre, 
to secure seats. The keepers were sprinkling 
the arena with fresh sand, and the distant growl- 
logs of the savage beasts, who had received no 
food for one or two days, elated the populace. 

, Morning deepened into noon ere the bolts of 
Valeria’s dungeon were withdrawn, and the gaol¬ 
er entered with her last meal. Setting the un¬ 
touched viand* aside: 

“ How long have I been here ?” she asked. 

“ This is the ninth day/’ he gruffly returned. 

“ The twenty-first since he left me then,” she 
murmured. “ There is yet hope. But no. I 
dare not think of it, I was resigned before.” And 
toning to him, “ Where is the army 1” she 
asked. 

“ Well, lady,” he replied, “ there are strange 
minors that it is not far off, and that thus the 
games are hastened. But who knows ? Come, 
J have orders that yon be taken to the bath!” 
And he led hemp from the dungeon into the cool, 
fresh air, and left her among her own sobbing 
bnt well-guarded hand-maidens. A few hours 
later, and she lay dressed in fragrant white, her 
long, bright curls bound by the sacrificial fillets 
of white wool, on a couch where all the winds 
that blew might cool and quiet her ere she ap¬ 
peared to famish a moment’s amusement, not 
only for the mob, bnt for those lords who had 
sighed at her feet, and those ladies who had 
made her protestations of eternal friendship. 
Csael the agonies of that tender soul, as each 
moment her ears were mocked with the shouts 
that would soon peal over her, and the suspense, 


and hope of rescue from Decius grew momenta¬ 
rily move terrible and faint; and not even to 
speak one word, to give one kiss to her father, be¬ 
fore she died. Almost, she prayed that her 
swelling heart might break. The acclamations 
from the amphitheatre grew fainter and fainter, 
and showed that the people were fast becoming 
dissatisfied at the paltry show prepared for them, 
when the blood-soaked arena was covered with 
fresh sand, and the edilee proclaimed the speedy 
entrance of the Nubian lion and the Bengal tiger, 
kept for the last, prior to the sacrifice; while a 
light altar was borne to the northern side, and a 
small, perfumed flame kindled upon it. All 
around, beneath, the arches of the dens yawned 
to let out their raging occupants, and the eager 
faces above were bent forward to watch the egress 
of the reserve. The emperor, pale, and by no 
means recovered from his recent wound, lay 
above on the imperial cubiculum; bnt raising 
himself on his elbow, better to gratify his fierce 
revenge, waited as breathlessly as any. 

The moment came. Agate was slowly drawn 
aside, and a tall woman—in long, imperial robes, 
looped on the shoulder above each bare, white 
arm, by a golden shell; her jetty hair bound be¬ 
neath a crown, and a small dagger hanging by her 
side-stepped proudly down. The air was rent 
with shouts of joy, showing how well pleased the 
people were indeed, at so gorgeous a phenome¬ 
non. Philip waved his hand for silence, then 
looking down upon the victim, he pointed to his 
own wound, bowed and smiled. 

' “ Thy Christian faith,” said he, mockingly, in 
tones low, bnt distinctly heard through that vast 
space, “ teaches thee peaceful deeds 1” 

The consternation of Marina on seeing Philip 
alive, whom she had, as she believed, herself 
slain, was instantly succeeded by a coolness 
equal to his own, while the red, so long banished 
from her cheek, once more enriched it. 

“Philip knows,” answered she, clearly, “how 
much his wife holds to a Christian creed; but 
false though her ac c usa t i o n be, do not let him 
think she quails! for as truly as I believe in the 
immortal gods, so would I never accept life from 
thee, thou craven t My revenge is complete.” 

If she would have said more, it was lost, for 
with a gesture from the emperor, the g^s of two 
different cells, widely apart, flew open, and 
goaded by the tumult of the spectators, the two 
fearful beasts dashed into the ring with a yell, 
circling round and xonnd, and lashing the sand 
with their tails. More erect than ever, Marina 
turned and followed them with her eye. The, 
tiger, his eyes like great coals of fire, glowing in 
his head, gained on his adversary, and came 
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. nearer her in the swift circles. Suddenly the 
scent most hare touched him as familiar, for 
leaping forward in a straight line, he knelt down 
. licking, her feet; it was evident that he remem¬ 
bered the bountiful feeder of so many nights, 
while crouching close beside her. But the lion— 
shaking his tawny, bristling mane, with Us red 
jaws hanging wide, and his eyes sparkling be¬ 
neath their fringes—pansed, growling low, then 
seared, and with a terrific roar sprang upon her. 
The long, white arm was extended, with the 
dagger at its end, and as the beast bounded, re¬ 
ceived him on its point and sheathed the dagger 
to the hilt, in his heart. The roar changed into 
a snarl, and the Nubian lion fell backward, dead. 
The ediles gased confounded at the throng, to 
see what should now be done. Charmed for 
once from their brutal teachings, to the nature of 
human beings, every thumb pointed downwards, 
signifying life and favor, but planting her foot 
bn the dead lion with the tiger still crouching 
beside her, Marina curled her lip in defiant scorn. 

“A queen," she cried, “ in the depths of Asia, 
gave me life 1 And do yon think I would a second 
rime receive it from a Homan Pleb ? No /" and 
glancing like lightning, she buried the dagger in 
her own bosom. 

Tells of execration burst from the thronging 
benches, increased by the confased tramp of 
a million without; just as, to appease the multi¬ 
tude, the massive slides were removed, and 
Vitelliufl, stem as fete, and armed with the sac¬ 
rificial knife, stood in full sight, while opposite, 
stepping cautiously down with pondrous feet, an 
enormous snow-white elephant slowly entered, 
bearing upon his back a flat car, like a broad, 
crimson leaf, with slightly cnrled edges, in which 
half-lay the beautiful white-robed sacrifice. 
Haising his trunk, and entwining it round the 
leaf, he lifted it gently to the ground, and sta¬ 
tioned himself beside it. 

The murmuring outside the amphitheatre swell¬ 
ed in a vast volume, mingling with the exultation 
within, at this last spectacle; and with loud 
blasts of the trumpet, and neighing of steeds, 
while trampling down the few unwilling guards, 
a cohort of horsemen dashed within the place, and 
drew up at the northern side of the arena, around 
the altarg^ 

Philip sprang to his feet with an oath, calling 
on his guards, and vehemently cursing their 
treachery. 

The leader of the cohort rode out to the centre. 

“ I told thee, Philip!" cried Decius, “that I 
came back imperator. Behold 1 my conquering 
legions are within the walls. Tour senate h*H« 
me, and your people proclaim me V* 


“Balked! Balked!" groanedPhiHp, tearing 
the bandage from his wound, and thrusting Us 
hands in the half-dosed seam, till the blood 
gushed oat and covered his royal robes, while he 
fell exhausted and dying in the very place where 
he had prepared death for tens of thousands. 
But Valeria's eye wandering round, had felleu, 
long since, on Marina, and springing from lmr 
car, she lifted the crowned head, and was com¬ 
pletely absorbed in vainly seeking to staunch the 
blood. 

“And that woman," muttered VitdUas, 
“ would have slain her, and yet she strives to 
bring her back to life t" 

“Surely, surely, YitelUos!" cried Dedas, 
catching the expression of the p ri est's face, “ a 
religion that makes ns like that, a religion that is 
worth dying for, is worth living for! Dedus, 
your emperor is a Christian! Hearken, all ye 
good people! Let the place be cleared, and 
come forth into the street. Bear that dead king 
to his solitude/' 

Awed and admiring, the populace obeyed, ti& 
Dedus remained alone with Valeria and Vital- 
lius in the arena. He dismounted and stood 
beside her. With a sigh she relinquished her 
efforts to restore Marina, and turning quickly 
sprang to his arms. 

“ Saved! Saved!" she murmured. “ By yon, 
my love! I could not have borne it from any 
one else I" 

“ Our prayers have been heard, my darling! 
Another moment had been death. VHeUhis, 
would you really—" 

“I should have slain myself afterwards!" re¬ 
turned the priest “ Can a faith that requites 
such deeds of a father be of any worth 1 Nay. 
Vitellius will forget it, and learn of his child the 
elements of a new manner of life!" 

Still holding Valeria In Ms arms, Dedus re¬ 
mounted and rode forth to meet Ms shearing 
subjects. 

Philip the Arabian had been entombed several 
days, when the great triumph of Dedus took 
place. Chariots laden with gold and ivory; 
tablets heaped with jewels; gigantic Goths from 
Northern wildernesses, leading huge, wo&detfel 
beasts, fresh from the jungles of India; kings 
walking in captive chains, and thirty c r o wns, 
borne by swarthy Africans, preceded him, gay an 
the perpetual carring of a Bacchanalian firteae. 
Vain were it to mention the wealth and splendor 
of that unsurpassed pageant; and equally na 
to picture the beauty and joy of the TTmprosn 
Valeria, enthroned beside the all-conquering 
Dedus, with the golden keys of another hen— 
fasging «t h«r girdle! 
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The wells of thought are deep, 
few know from whenee the flood 
ThateweiHng, surging IkUe 
■ot drape ot orimrcn blood; 
With a xesistlees swoop, 

That weaker sense appals. 

Peep in 4m entrants flow 

Circuitous and still, 

In sllenoe, stealthily, 

That numerous meadows fin, 
O’er many an Island slow 
Doth gflds meet warfly. 

Upon the sttrfroe oft 
A bubble may be seen 
To sparkle and to (Us; 
like some oasis green— 

With verdure tender, soft, 

Beneath a bramn sky. 

But as some seeds are borne 
Upon the trackless gale, 

To spots of richest mold; 
Thought’s rarest gems may fell— 
•then dstytag soora, 

Will live—ef wealth untold. 

And rarest beauty shed 
Through many a longing heart, 
Inspiring thoughts beside, 
Cause tears and smiles to start, 
Down rosy pathways led, 

Or dreamily to gttde. 

Where the pure spring overflows, 
Pnmortal In its course, 

Beyond the asaof time. 
Immortal as its source, 

It ever onward flows, 

Through every land and clime. 
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Dat was just breaking, and the ran was tip¬ 
ping with gold, crimson and purple the spires of 
die different churches in Bheims and the heavy 
clouds which were rolling away towards the 
north, when a door of one of the handsome 
houses opened, and a young man slowly de¬ 
scended the steps and as slowly mounted a hand¬ 
some bay hone which, held by a groom, was 
champing his bit and pawing the ground with 
impatience. After speaking a few words to the 
groom who held the hone, the young man gave 
hk impatient steed the rein and dashed up the 
street, closely followed by his valet, who was 
mounted on a large gray horse. The hooft of 
the steeds clanged merrily on the pavements, as 
they ca n tered up die silent and almost deserted 
street, startling here and there an early pigeon. 

27 


While the young man and his attendant ride on, 
we will pause awhile to look back a few yean 
and become more acquainted with him. 

Jules Demares, for that is the young man's 
name, is the only son of a rich merchant of 
Khaims. When Jules was fifteen, his father 
went to Paris, taking him with him to see an old 
1 friend, Monsieur Montalegre, who had only one 
child—a daughter two yean younger than Jules. 
The two fathers, whilst sipping their wine to¬ 
gether, concluded an engagement between the 
two children, the marriage to be consummated 
when Jules had attained his twenty-first and 
Blanche her nineteenth year. 

The day was near at hand, and Monsieur De¬ 
mares, now rendered almost helpless by the 
gout, had ordered his son to go to Paris and see 
Mademoiselle Blanche Montalegre, and make 
the necessary arrangements for their marriage. 
In strict and prompt obedience to his father's 
wishes, Jules set forth upon his mission. It was 
not with a very light heart that Jules proceeded 
on his way, for he was very brave, much admired 
by the ladies, and withal a passionate admirer of 
female beauty, and his only recollection of 
Blanche was far from pleasing. He had seen 
her but once while visiting in Paris with his 
father, and she seemed then thin, rather tall and 
awkward, a pale face rendered paler by a pair of 
large, dark, hasel eyes, over which the lids ha¬ 
bitually drooped, which, together with the 
straight though well formed mouth, gave to 
the face an expression of sadness mixed with 
indolence and sullenness. 

Scarcely, however, giving a thought to the 
object of his journey, Juice jogged on, allowing 
his horse to choose his own pace, enjoying the 
beautifal scenery, stopping occasionally to lounge 
idly beside a brook, so that the sun was almost 
set before he reached the town where he had de¬ 
cided to pass the night He dismounted at the 
door of the inn, and throwing the reins to his 
servant, he entered the parlor where, to his utter 
Nastouishment, he was greeted with a roar of 
laughter from a man, a stranger, who stood at 
the front window. 

“ Well, well, my fine fellow, that horse ‘of 
yours, which you ride with such a grand air, 
would look better if he was killed and stuffed 
with straw!” 

The young man's eyes flashed, but he pro¬ 
ceeded quietly to the other side of the room, pay¬ 
ing no attention whatever to the insolent remark 
of the man, and flung himself upon a rough, 
wooden sofa. 

“What immeasurable dignity for a boy!" 
said the man, now turning his jokes upon Jules. 
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Curbing still further his fiery temper, Julee 
continued gazing idly out of the window, striv¬ 
ing to keep his temper down by thinking that the 
man was surely demented; but when the man 
approached him and bending his face so as 
nearly to touch that of Jules's, said with a jeer 
and laugh: 

“ Now don't take it as an insult, my dear fel¬ 
low, but really if you were to spread some 
cream on your face and let a large-sized cat lick 
it, you would find you had no need to call for a 
barber 1" 

His control gave way, and it was with no 
light hand that he brought his light riding-whip 
across the insolent, coarse man's face, saying: 

" Let any weapons, at any time, wipe away 
that mark, if you choose 1" and he coolly sank 
into his seat, while his tormentor, Chevalier Pol- 
isart, raged round the room swearing and stamp¬ 
ing his feet. 

After awhile, he cooled down enough to ap¬ 
point the yard behind the inn as the place, and 
swords the weapons, and the meeting to take 
place immediately. Jules Demares had seized 
his own sword and was about to follow Polisart 
out of the room, when a servant entered with his 
supper, and Polisart kindly consented to put off 
the afiair of honor until he had supped. Jules 
Demares carelessly lounged in his chair, refusing 
the repeated invitation to sup given him by 
Monsieur Polisart, who recommended him to 
take all the comfort he could before he died, and 
proceeded to devour all set before him—chick¬ 
ens, muffins, cake, wine and many other condi¬ 
ments. He was just finishing the last muffin 
and chicken's wing, when the door opened and 
a young girl entered softly, and modestly ap¬ 
proaching Jules, asked what were his wishes. 
Jules was on the point of replying, when Poli¬ 
sart rising from his chair, swaggered up to the 
blushing girl and thus addressed her: 

“ Ha, my pretty girl! have you come to gain 
that young fool's heart when you know you 
have mine—eh ?" 

The girl blushed painfally and stepped back 
with an air of disgust; but the bully was not to 
be put off so easily, and nearing her, he laid his 
hand upon her soft, white arm, and attempted to 
pinch, playfully, her chin, when he again felt 
the smart cut of the riding-whip and Jules drew 
the young girl from the rude hand, saying: 

“ This girl i^ under my protection, and un¬ 
less you are a coward, as your behaviour seems 
to prove, you will not be slow in resenting the 
insult of my lash !" 

Obeying a sign from the young man, the 
frightened girl left the room, and Jules followed 


the now almost insane man from the room. 
Swearing and kicking at everything that came 
in his way, Polisart proceeded to a place in the 
large garden, almost wholly hid from observation 
by a luxuriant grape vine. Here he delayed 
much—wiping his sword, bending it, buttoning 
and unbuttoning his coat, until Jules lost all his 
► patience and coolly told him he thought him a 
coward and bully. Apparently he had by this 
time screwed up sufficient courage to take the 
first position, for he rolled his eyes, and declar¬ 
ing he would show the youngster what he was, 
he placed himself in a fencing attitude and be¬ 
gan to count in a loud voice. He was to make 
a thrust at seven, and had in counting just 
reaped five, when a servant poked his head 
through the bushes with: 

“ Monsieur Polisart, there Is a lady in the par¬ 
lor who wishes to see you." 

“ Let her wait till I have run this fool through 
the body 1" returned Polisart, with an additional 
stamping of his foot and flourish of his sword. 

“ But the lady said her errand was life and 
death, and my orders were to bring you to her, 
dead or alive," replied the man in an earnest 
tone, while a side glance and merry twinkle in 
the eyes showed him to be eqjoying some merry 
joke. 

“ Young man, you see I must go. I sfy^BhP* 
turn in an instant. Do you wait me here, and 
I will be back to settle my little account with 
you!" And sheathing his sword with an air of 
great vexation and disappointment, Polisart 
started off. 

Young Demares leaned quietly against the 
trunk of a tree, and began to trace figures in the 
gravel. The footsteps of his adversary had 
scarcely reached the inn door, when the servant 
approached Jules and said, with a respectful 
bow: 

“ Monsieur need give himself no trouble, for 
Monsieur Polisart will be careful not to find 
himself near his cool opponent 1" 

Jules laughed heartily, and desiring the man 
to show him to a private room, he followed 
into the house. While Jules is discussing with 
much relish part of a cold roasted chicken, we 
will return to Monsieur Polisart Although he 
set off towards the house with such speed, he 
entered it very slowly, and stopped and had a 
long talk with Alexis, Jules's servant; then he 
proceeded at a snail-like pace to the parlor, and 
with a reluctant hand turned the knob and en¬ 
tered the room. Upon his entrance a very hand¬ 
some, black-eyed woman, who was impatiently 
tapping on the window-panes, turned and ran 
towards him. 
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“PoHsart, I have bM searching for 70 a a 
long time. Where have you been V* 

“I've been/' replied he, looking op at the 
ceding, down at hie boots, and in fact every¬ 
where bat at the lady, “ I've been—here—at this 
inn.” 

“ Very well, monsieur, yen wont remain here 
long; if you have. Polisart," she repeated, 
laying her hand on his arm, “you have been 
trying to elude me. You will do so no longer, 
for I shall not leave you again until you are irre¬ 
vocably my—husband.” 

Horror-struck he started back, and stammere d 
out; 

“But I have changed my mind altogether. 
I—” 

“But I have not, monsieur, and shall hold 
you to your promise." And Mademoiselle Mel- 
ami laughed maliciously as she said this, and 
careleeely threw herself into a chair and mo¬ 
tioned Polisart to take a seat by her side. 

Mademoiselle Melami was an actress, lively 
and handsome, and being heartily sick of stage 
life, had determined to marry some rieh man and 
retire to private life. Polisart came across her 
path, and though vulgar, rude and old, he was 
far more wealthy than any of her younger and 
more prepossessing suitors, and perhaps more 
easily deceived, and after flirting with him, Mel¬ 
ami had succeeded in obtaining from him con¬ 
siderable money and a written promise of mar¬ 
riage. This promise he had no sooner given, 
than he repented of having done so ,* and feeling 
sure that the lively actress would hold him faith¬ 
fully to it, he fled and ensconced himself in the 
retired inn, thinking he stood in no fear of being 
discovered there by her, and besides, he fotmd 
that the inn contained a pretty black-eyed maid, 
to whom he instantly made love—and it was 
thus matters stood when Melami made her un¬ 
welcome appearance. 

Polisart fidgeted in his chair, hummed, bit; 
his lips, but his companion's equanimity was 
not so easily disturbed. Melami sat quietly, 1 
leaning back on her chair, tapping the table 
near her lightly with her restless little fingers, 
and seeming to wait for Polisart to say some¬ 
thing. At last PoHsart, with a desperate effort, 
broke the silence with these words: 

“I have considered it, and think I have hit 
upon a plan that will suit exactly. £ know, and 
you may too, If you choose, a young man, Jules 
Demares, whom I was just going to kill, who is 
on his way to Paris to find a young lady to whom , 
he has been betrothed for six years, and has , 
never seen her during feat time. He is wealthy, 1 
nnouly son and veiy handsome,and by a little 1 
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ma nag e me nt you niight pass ’yourself off for the 
lady in question, Blanche MontalegrC by name, 
and secure at once a rich husband with the addi¬ 
tion of beauty and youth. What say you, my 
dear 1" asked Polisart, wife an uneasy look. 

“Blanche Montalegre!" exdeimed Melami; 
“why, she la the young lady whoee father has 
lately died, and she has disappeared, and I have 
lately purchased her house and came in search of 
yoh to live wife me in it. Strange I However, 
a bad in fee hand la worth two in fee busht 
How can I be so sure feat I shall catch my rich 
young gentleman 1 “ 

“Admirable 1 This 1 will promise you, feat 
if you strive to pass yourself off for fee lady¬ 
love, and do all in your power to gain fee young 
man, and in two months you do not succeed, I 
will fiilfil ipy promise and many you myself. 
Are you satisfied ? ‘ You have now two birds in 
fee bush, and if you do not succeed in catching 
one, you will the other. Are we agreed?" 

“Perfectly. Now I wish you. to give me all 
necessary instructions. But first"—and a doubt¬ 
ful smile played overMelami's face—“Iwish to 
know where'you got this information 1 " 

“On my honor, my information I gained 
from fee young man's rattle-pated servant But 
what marten it to you 1 If you do not suoceed 
•wife fee young bird, you hove fee old one feet 1 " 

Melami laughed a light, heartless laugh, and 
begged him to proceed in hie lesson. He whis¬ 
pered for a long time, while Melami smiled and 
nodded in the pauses. Sometimes she fUmed 
and shook her head angrily, but fee conference 
ended, and Melami rose and said she must de¬ 
part instantly, and Polisart wife officious eager¬ 
ness conducted her to a carriage which was wait¬ 
ing for her. They smiled and parted wife great 
good humor. 

Jules had finished Ms sapper and pushed him¬ 
self back from fee table, and was enjoying the 
luxury of smoking, when fee door was sud¬ 
denly opened and PoHsart unceremoniously en¬ 
tered fee room. 

“I am ready 1 " exclaimed Jules, springing 
up, throwing away his cigar and drawing his 
sword. 

“Parbleu!" exclaimed Polisart; “put up 
your sword, young man, and hear me. If I 
hadn’t been called away, I should have made a 
terrible mistake, for I should have killed fee 
betrothed husband of my best friend, little 
Blanche •Montalegre I" 

“ What do I hear I" exclaimed Jules. 

“ You hear fee truth, young man. Just as I 
was going to seek you, I met your servant, who 
in an agony of grief at fee idea of year being 
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killed, threw up hie bends end elmest in tansy 
exclaimed: * Whet will his fhithfol affianced, 
Blanche Montalegre, do, when she been he Is 
dead V The exclamation and name caught my 
quick ear; I asked him what he meant, and he 
told me the cause of your journey. I almost 
foamed with cage to think what I might hate 
done. In one moment more, yon would hare 
been dead. When old Monlalegre died, I was 
by his bedside, and he said to me: ' Polisart, I 
give into your charge the greatest treasure I had 
on earth; guard it carefully till young Jules De- 
mares comes, or yon hear that he is dead. When 
he comes to claim your treasure, give It up cheer- 
folly.' Those were the last words the good old 
man ever spoke." And Polisart drew oat his 
handkerchief and wiped his old, hypocritical 
eyes, while he heaved a deep sigh. “J[ cannot 
help thinking," he resumed, "that it was the 
hand of Providence that was stretched out to 
save me from rendering my dear child miserable, 
and gaining for myself an uneasy conscience the 
rest of my days. Accept my hand, and to-mof~ 
row, or any day that suits your convenience, I 
will conduct yon to my sweet charge." 

Jules stiffly took the proffered hand, and de¬ 
clared decidedly that he couldn't possibly leave 
for three days* 

“ Very well, very well, my young friend, I 
will not hurry you ; and now I will leave you to 
your thoughts, which must he pleasant, as in a 
few days all your hopes will be fulfilled, and you 
w01 meet your beautiful bride." And with a 
laugh and flourishing bow, Polisart withdrew. 

“ What can I hope," exclaimed Jules, as he 
paced restlessly up apd down the room after his 
hated companion had fairly gone, “ what can I 
hope to find Mademoiselle Blanche, if that old 
scamp h** the guidance of her for even one 
day? and Montalegre has been dead some 
months; and besides, if he was a friend of Mon¬ 
talegre, Blanche has probably seen more or less 
of him an her life. Bah I were it not dishonor¬ 
able, I would go home inst&nter. What care I ? 
I have seen the girl but once when we both were 
children, and since then I certainly have not 
built any castles in the air in which Blanche had 
any interest, and I am also perfectly heart whole, 
and It is not likely that a charge of Monsieur 
Poiisart’s will touch ft—so why should I be dis¬ 
appointed?" 

Polisart and Jules presented themselves, one 
fine morning, at the door of a handsome house 
in one of the most fashionable stveets of Paris, 
were admitted, and shown into a spacious draw¬ 
ing-room by a smart servant The room was 


elegantly fitted up, and bore masks of great taste 
and refinement Jules was feat losing himself 
in meditation, when he heard a light footfall, and 
upon looking up, he saw a graceful, pretty wo¬ 
man, dressed in some light floating material, 
gliding across the room. The face was very 
fair—black eyes, very white teeth, and a mass of 
•blade hair falling in ringlets over her shoulders, 
which were only covered with a light fell of lace, 
and her beantifol, white arms were wholly bare. 
The girl bounded lightly up to Polisart and 
threw her arms round his neck, while she said, 
in a low, soft voice: 

“ Dear old Monsieur Polisart, how glad I am 
to see you back, and safe and sound! Ton don't 
know how much I have missed you, and how 
lonely I felt until that sweet little pet of a wait¬ 
ing maid came. How kind of you to put your¬ 
self to so much trouble—and all for me 1 Gecfle 
is very amiable and pretty, too 1 Why, I am 
almost afraid to let her be seen, and feel tempted 
to keep her in almost close confinement. In¬ 
deed, I am afraid I shall get to be jealous of my 
little maid ser—" Here she suddenly stopped, 
as if conscious for the first time of the presence 
of Jules, and blushed deeply, looked confused, 
and as if she would fein have run out of the 
room to hide her embarrassment. 

* “ This, my sweet Blanche, is Monsieur Juke 
Demares. N ev er heard of him before—eh 1" 
asked Polisart, as he playfoUy pinched her cheek. 

Blanche smiled shyly, and with an air in which 
were mixed in a charging manner both timidity 
and cordiality, she extended her hand and wel¬ 
comed Jules in gentle tones to her house. Jules 
was charmed with the childlike simplicity end 
grace, and was almost ready to take her without 
further acquaintance. They sat and chatted 
away until dinner was announced, and Blanche 
led the way to the dining-room. Blanche made 
herself very agreeable, and soon chatted without 
reserve with Jules. 

After that time, Jules became an almost con¬ 
stant visitor at the bouse. Sometimes he would 
come away feeling almost disgusted with some 
levity of the lady's, and he would then stay 
away for a long time; then, again, he would be 
pleased with her gentleness and simplicity, and 
go away vowing tint the next day should 
decide his fate. It was with this determination 
that he mounted the steps and entered the house 
one morning. The servant said his lady had 
been called out unexpectedly, but had left word 
to have him come in and make himself at home. 
Accordingly Jules proceeded to the drawing¬ 
room and prepared to settle himself comfortably, 
when he saw Ms lady's work-table standing by a 
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window, and looking as !f it had been dosed in a 
hurry. Jules walked up to it and with a sudden 
impulse he opened it, saying: “ I must see if 
my lady is neat.” The contents of the table 
were various and in a great deal of confUsion, but 
laying on the top of all the articles was a gold 
miniature case, with the back uppermost, on 
which was engraved: “Blanche Montalegre— 
aged fifteen, June 11th, 1813.” 

“ Taken four years ago 1 I wonder if she has 
changed much since then 1” murmured Jules, as 
he slowly turned the face uppermost. 

He started with surprise, for he immediately 
recognized, not the features of Mademoiselle 
Blanche, but of the young girl he had defended 
from PoliBart's rude advances. 

“ How Is this ?” he exclaimed; “ I must get 
at the bottom of it 1” And scsrcely knowing 
why, he rushed out of the room and up stairs to 
the little boudoir of Blanche, where she some¬ 
times allowed him to come. 

He was yet more astonished when he opened 
the door and espied, sitting in a ehair, her hands 
clasped, and tears conning each other in quick 
succession over her pale free, the young girl of 
the inn. She gave a slight scream and attempt¬ 
ed to leave the room, but firmly, though gently, 
Jules made her retain her seat, while he kindly 
asked her name. 

“ My name, monsieur, is Blan—I mean Cedle 
Montaigne. I was thinking of my mistress 
when I spoke,” she replied, modestly. 

“ Be not alarmed,” said Joles, gently. “Iam 
your friend, and will assist you in your trouble, 
if you will confide to me the cause. Will you 
net do sot” 

“ Monsieur,” gravely returned the girl, “ you 
were kind to me once, and I will trust you, <for 
I have no other friend in this world—no friend 
save God 1” 

“ I assure you, you will not repent doing so.” 

“ I know who you are, for I have often heard 
my mistress speak of you, and I know that you 
two will be united shortly. Four wedding-day 
seals my doom, for the day before the one fixed 
for your marriage, I am to many FoHsart—my 
mistress sells me to him. I cannot help myself, 
for I am poor and dependent, and almost a close 
prisoner, never being-allowed to go out alone.” 

“ Can H be possible t I will aid yon, but you 
will keep qp a brave heart. Pear not—I shall 
•never marry your mistress. I will only—but I 
freer voices in the entry. Conceal me some¬ 
where, and let me out as soon as you can.” 

So speaking, Jules sprang into a wardrobe just 
In time for Cedle toetose the door as the boudoir 
door opened and Blanche, followed fry PoUsart, 


entered the room. Blanche sharply bade Cecile 
leave the room, though Polisart begged she 
might stay; hut Blanche coldly repeated her or¬ 
der to go, which was obeyed with trembling 
alacrity. No sooner had the door closed, than 
Blanche burst forth with a volley of reproaches 
and sneers. 

“Polisart, yon ase an infernal old scoundrel 1” 
she almost screamed. “ You promised me that 
if I did all as you directed, the young man 
would many me in two months. Four have 
passed, and he is no nearer that than he was a 
year ago. Now listen:. Ton sent me Cecile 
Montaigne aa a waiting-maid, but only that you 
might be able to see her, and I have given you 
every opportunity of doing so, and—” 

, “ Well, you vixen, haven't you in the mean¬ 
time been able to flirt and cajole the young 
man? If you have lost him, it is through your 
own shrewish disposition and intolerable non¬ 
sense!” retorted Polisart. 

“Cease, yon old prater, and keep your ears 
open till I tell you something which will spoil 
your fon as well as mine. Cecile Montaigne is 
the true Blanche Montalegre t” 

“ Diable I” exclaimed the old rascal, while his 
broad face paled. 

“ Yes, what I tell yon is true. I thought she 
seemed strangely well acquainted with this house 
sad all its windings, and you know how many 
and crooked are the passages in it;” and Blanche 
half dosed her eyes and drew up the corners of 
her mouth with a malicious expression. “She 
can go all over the house in die dark, which she 
could not do unless she had lived here very long. 
Today my suspicions have been confirmed, for 
I happened in one of the upper rooms to find in 
an old box filled with rubbish a miniature 
marked Blanche Montalegr e * a perfect likeness 
of Cedle. I have questioned her respecting her 
past life; but she says only: 

“ ‘ I was once such as you, tody, and lived hi 
a huge house, perhaps this very one, but my 
father died and a wicked, heartless man took all 
the property left me to liquidate a debt my 
father had oenMcted and never paid. I was 
obfiged to seek for a livelihood and so became a 
waiting-maid.' 

“ That is what the says, find I know the man 
of whom I purchased the house to be a great 
rascaL Another thing, the poor child loves 
Joles, for she says he proteeeed her from insult. 
I don't care, for I have a written promise of a 
certain person to marry me if Jules Demares 
does not” As she said this, she drew her hand 
lightly across Fblisart's face, asking if he was 
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He poshed the women aside and rushed from 
the house. Blanche laughed a moment, then 
. turned to the glass and began to arrange her 
toilet, laughingly exclaiming: 

“I must look simple and piquant, for that 
pleases my dear Jules." 

"It pleases him no longer!" exclaimed a 
voice; and turning, the astonished woman saw 
Jnlee standing in the room regarding her scorn¬ 
fully. Recording her self-possession, she ran 
towards him with a smile and word of welcome, 
which he repelled, saying: "I overheard the 
conversation between you and Polisart, for I was 
in the wardrobe. I heard all, and it has only 
conformed my suspicions. Prepare instantly to 
leave the house. When you are once out of it, 
I win refund to you the mousy you paid for it, 
and all the expenses you have been obliged to 
incur to keep up your shameful deception." 

Melami—for we will now call her by her right 
name—buried her face in her hands, then raised 
her head, rose and rang the bell. In a moment 
Cecile appeared, but started upon seeing Jules 
standing there. Melami look the girl’s hand 
and leading her up to Jules, said: 

“ Here is the true Blanche Montakgre. Take 
her and love her and cherish her always, for she 
is worthy of all affection. I began the decep¬ 
tion, caring little for the person, merely wishing 
to obtain a rich husband, hut I ended hy loving 
you, Jules Demares. My dream is over and 1 
will go now, but daring to hope that when yon 
have sweet Blanche by yOur side, you will for¬ 
give but not forget the misguided and unfor¬ 
tunate Melami." 

With tears in her large eyes, Melami bowed 
and disappeared. 

One week afterwards, Jules and Blanche were 
united; and Jules had the afflur of the seizure 
of old Montaiegre’s property investigated; but 
though it was proved to be a fraud, but very lie- 
tie of the property could be recovered. But that 
grieved him not, for he had more than sufficient 
for all his desire*. 

Polisart disappeared, and it soon became noised 
about that he had gone to America. Melami 
followed him, discovered his whereabouts, and at 
last succeeded in making him fulfil his promiac 
of marrying her. A few years they lived to¬ 
gether, leading a oat and dog life, when Polisart 
died, leaving considerable riches to Melami, who 
immediately returned to Paris, where she re¬ 
sumed her vocation of actress. She saw Jules 
and Blanche frequently, and was always treated 
with great kindness. They lived a very happy 
life, and Jules never had occasion to repent that 
he had taken his wife Fox Bsttbb ob Wobsb. 
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Laugh tarJorifC little EUa, 

Gentle, playful, frank and kind. 

Unto thee an kindly given 
Be au tie s both of form and mind. 

Smooth and Air thy soil round cheek. 
Rich thy dark eyes 7 lustrous glow; 

While thy braid* of shining heir 
Vail around thy neck of snow. 

Oft thy white arm* round my neck 
All lovingly an thrown; 

And oft thy little rosy check 
Is pee—S unto my own. 

Then’s music in thy whispered tones. 
And in thy shouts of glee; 

And the pottering of thy busy fret 
Is musie swe e t to me. 

May God protect and guide thee ever, 
My darling little one! 

And shield thee from the bHght of Mm, 
TUI thy last setting son! 

Then gently when ’tis thine to die, 

And lift's last throb Is given, 

May thy pun spirit pass sway, 
lb rest for aye in heaven. 


EVELYN ARMfTAOE. 


BY ALIOS O. BBHTOW. 


I met Evelyn AnnHage at M a d a m Lom¬ 
bard’s school. 8he was my first friend in that 
dreary establishment—my first and only compan¬ 
ion in that unutterably hard bed. 8he sat h^ 
side me as I ate the dry and heavy slice of bread, 
spread with butter of unmistakable strength; 
and together we sipped the muddy and almost 
milkless beverage which they called coffee. To¬ 
gether we mourned over the toughness and hard¬ 
ness, the scantiness and shabbiness which ma¬ 
dam contrived to mingle with every portion of 
our daily fare. Together we recalled, with foe 
keen appetite of growing youth, the delirious 
compounds of our home cookery. 

Let me describe this beautiful Evelyn. II 
was her fifteenth birthday when I arrived. She 
was not very tall, but there was a perfect fullness 
of figure, such as is rarely seen in girls of that 
age. Her hot had a radiant fairness, a sort oi 
glittering white, unlike the chalky cheeks of 
which there were a profusion in foe school. 
Blended with this, was the slightest percep tib le 
roseate hue; but the lips were crimsoned deeply. 
Eyes of that soft, velvety black, as far removed 
from font class of eyes usually called brilli a nt 
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a a they were from those called tame and expres¬ 
sionless. No pen can describe those eyes—no 
artist could paint them. Like her glorious hair, 
the peculiar shade of color could never be identi¬ 
fied. It was indescribable. Hands and arms of 
the most exquisite moulding and color, and feet 
just of that peculiar adaptation of size to die rest 
of the person, were hers in perfection. Her 
manner of carrying her head, that small and 
faultless head, set so beautifully upon die slen¬ 
der neck, was not less observable. 

All these things I saw, for I was a worship¬ 
per of beauty in all its forms. One thing I 
did not see, until it was forced upon me by long 
suffering. It was that, under this beautiful ex¬ 
terior, there was an icy coldness, that arose 
from her deep, unconquerable pride. This was 
her besetting sin. Vashd herself never queened 
it more statelily than this youthful school-girl. 
Her whole bearing was superb. 

How I loved her! It was as if I had a lover, 
my devotion was so deep, so earnest. It was 
that sort of love which is the type and the proph¬ 
ecy of the heart's fhture devotion. 8he received 
my love as though it were her due, but she took 
small pains to return it. I was jealous of any 
rival in her affections, and when she bestowed 
her smiles upon Catherine Moore or Sybil Ack¬ 
erman, I reproached her bitterly. Her calm, 
unmoved way of taking this irritated and mad¬ 
dened me. She was not to be scolded or re¬ 
proved. She was impenetrable as ice; nay, she 
was ice itself. I do not now know how I came 
to love one so unimpressible, when my own na¬ 
ture was so fiery, except on the principle of at* 
tracting opposites. 

With all this ice, however, there was a certain 
inner temple in her heart, to which this column 
of ice helped to form the pillars of the vestibule 
—a sanctum, kept for some presiding deity, who 
should come in die aspect of a lover, and dwell 
there forever. Evelyn could love but once, and 
that would be always. 

In her school exercises Evelyn was always 
perfect. Her coolness and self-possession were 
invaluable to a student; and her pride never 
permitted her to allow any one to distance her in 
the pursuit of knowledge. She was thorough, 
real, practical. Once learned, her lesson was 
always hers. She could not transfer nor forget 
it. She could not commit a lesson so quick as I 
could, but when hers was fixed immutably in 
her mind, mine was scattered to the four winds 
of heaven. 

Evelyn had no imagination. She "read page 
after page of the most burning poetry with per¬ 
fect coolness; and even would criticize the 


rhythm or the sentiments, when others were thrill¬ 
ing with the glorious inspiration they brought 
from the hearts that conceived them. 

Glorious, radiant, beautifhl Evelyn Armitage 1 
How many times have I heard her called by 
these names. How many times have I heard 
her called proud 1 But never did I hear her 
called gentle, tender, or sensitive., I, who loved 
her so fondly, never gave her these names. 

I had supposed, from the number and quality 
of Evelyn's dresses, that she must be the daugh¬ 
ter of a rich man. Her imperial taste selected 
the richest of material, the most faultless of 
feshionable shape for her garments; and she 
wore them as a queen her coronation robes. 
She did not love Jewels. Her own superb beau¬ 
ty needed them not. Nor did she affect the sim¬ 
ple decoration of flowers. She loved best to 
array herself in a single dark, rich dress, and to 
dress her magnificent hair in large bands and 
braids, simply around her head. If a loving 
hand laid a splendid flower amidst the braids, 
she would allow it to remain; but never was 
one there by her own wish. We passed one 
year together. We were of the same age, in 
the same class; we left school together, and to¬ 
gether we travelled towards home. 

Not until we neared the town where I was to 
be left, did she tell me that she too was an in¬ 
habitant of the same town. She had hitherto 
concealed it because her father was only a me¬ 
chanic 1 Only a mechanic! Only one of those 
whom the world could not do without, while it 
would dispense gladly with hundreds of the use¬ 
less and miserable gentlemen whose presence is 
so unwished for and so unsought! 

False pride (Evelyn had some true pride too) 
prevented her from avowing this mortifying cir¬ 
cumstance. During the year at school, she had 
been especially careful not to associate with the 
daughters of any but the wealthiest and most 
feshionable, and even to them, she had main¬ 
tained an air of quiet but conscious superiority. 
But each one supposed that her circumstances 
warranted it, and they gave way to the influence 
which she silently exerted over them. 

Boon after our return from school, we ex¬ 
changed calls, and then my intercourse with 
Evelyn ceased. I still loved her—still thought 
her the most beautifttl of beings—but some trou¬ 
bles arose in her family of a nature so unpleas¬ 
ant as to preclude my visiting there, and I saw 
her no more. 

Not long after this, I heard she was married, 
and had gone to New Jersey. I asked to whom, 
and received for answer the name of one whom 
I well knew, t^itwho, of aU beings, was the 
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most unfit to be the husband of Evelyn Armi- 
tage. Indolent, unattractive, careless of exterior 
refinement, I could not conceive of any one 
more unsuited to the fastidious, sensitive taste 
that she had ever exhibited. I wept that night, 
for the life to which she must awake, when the 
temporary delusion should be over. And yet, I 
had not imagined the half. 

Pleasure-loving people are sometimes at a loss 
how to invest their time so as to cover the largest 
ground of enjoyment. Travelling offers the 
strpngest inducements in the way of variety; 
and, nine years after I left school, still unen¬ 
cumbered by lover or husband, I joined a party 
of these same pleasure lovers, whose route of 
travel was to lie just where inclination might 
lead. It was delightful to be in this perfect free¬ 
dom; not to have friends at home waiting for 
letters to tell them the exact day on which we 
should reach certain destinations. We were to 
turn aside whenever we saw a prospect of enjoy¬ 
ment by so doing. 

It was delicious summer weather, our party 
were in the highest spirits, our travelling cos¬ 
tumes in the best order, and we were on good 
terms with each other. What more could we 
ask ? It was a season long to be remembered, 
and it dwells on my memory yet, with a richness 
and raciness that time has not been able to di¬ 
minish. 

If M-still lives to read this, will he not 

remember, in his dwelling far away towards the 
setting sun, the day in which we two left the lag¬ 
ging travellers behind, and rode forward to se¬ 
cure a resting place for us all in that embowered 
farm-house ? Will he not remember that avenue, 
where the trees met in a long unbroken arch 
above our heads, and the cool springs that bub¬ 
bled up by the wayside, the perfume of sweet 
brier in the greenwood, and the delicious poetry 
which flowed from his lips 1 

Perhaps to him it is aU a blank. Farms, the 
rise and fall of stocks, monetary affairs, the cares 
of wife and children and servants may have ban-. 
ished from the memory of the man the fresh and 
glowing happiness of the youth; but to me, who 
have wandered on in single blessedness, a poor, 
solitary old maid, the remembrance of such 
hours comes back to me “ like the green spots 
that bloom o’er the desert of life.” 

On our way, we passed a poor, shabby, un¬ 
finished frame house, standing very desolately in 
the midst of a small cleared space. It was the 
first house we had seen for an hour’s riding, an d 
it had altogether an unprepossessing, nay, a re¬ 
pulsive appearance. Loose boards hung here 
and there, the yard was in bad condition, and 


everything betokened poverty and indolence. 
Two or three children, one a mere infant, were 
playing by the roadside, and the eldest, a little 
ragged boy, but with a face beautiful as an in¬ 
fant Guido, ran directly before my companion’s 
horse, and fell. The horse merely touched him 
with his fore foot, as he fell, and then stood per¬ 
fectly still, while M——dismounted and took 
up the child. It was not hurt, but frightened; 
and fastening the horses to a tree, we carried thn 
little one into the house. 

A woman stood at a table, performing some 
household duty, with her back towards us. She 
evidently had not witnessed the accident. A# 
we entered, she looked round. Even in thp 
midst of surroundings so opposite to what I had 
ever seen her before, it was impossible to mistake 
that face for any other; and yet, had my life 
depended on the words, I could not have ad¬ 
dressed her by her name. It was Evelyn Ar- 
mitage, but so altered that, except for the glori¬ 
ous eyes, and soft, beautiful hair, I should never 
have known her. Exposure to the sun and wind 
had roughened and darkened that glittering, satin 
skin; sorrow, perhaps want, had sharpened the 
once rounded outline of form and face; but in 
the eye there was the same majestic look of 
superiority which here, in this solitary place, and 
under such circumstances, would have struck me 
in any one else as simply ludicrous; but in 
Evelyn it was innate, and could not be altered 
or affected by any mere outward surrounding. 

Beautiful she was still—proud she was still— 
and I thought so then, in the brief moment in 
which my friend was explaining to her the 
slight accident which had so frightened her child. 
She was courteous enough, but it was evident 
that she was restive under our eyes; and not 
wishing to prolong an interview so painful, we 
departed. I do not know to this day, if she re¬ 
cognized me, but I believe she did. Pride would 
prevent her, indisputably, from making the first 
recognition, but I had not changed, and she 
must have known me. The children were love¬ 
ly. The boy was beautiful as an angel—and yet. 
she showed no affection for them, even when the 
frightened child was brought in, apparently hurt. 
The old ice had not melted.. 

For the next two miles I wept unceasingly. 
M-left me to cry to my heart’s content, be¬ 

fore he asked a question. Then, when I had 
become quiet, I related to him the history of 
this glorious creature. He was intensely inter¬ 
ested, for he had known her husband many years 
before. 

“ Yes; Theodore Grainger was well known to 
me, and still better known to my brother. Wo 
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liked his amiable disposition, bat we had a great 
contempt for hie indolent, unthrifty ways. He 
was a gourmand and epicure; hut he would not 
lift hie hand even to procure luxuries for him¬ 
self. He was just the being who would cause a 
proud wife to bury herself from all the rest of 
the world. If she could be contented with his 
affectionate manner towards her, she would not, 
perhaps, kill herself, but if she was passionate 
and exacting, there must be some terrible hours 
for her." 

As M— and myself rode on, we talked long 
and freely of Evelyn's besetting sin; and I re¬ 
lated to him many circumstances of her early 
youth, at Madame Lombard's school. ‘Her 
youth 1 why Evelyn was yet but twenty-six 
years old, and age had come upon her with its 
blight already, or else she had become “ older 
than age, with sorrow." 

It was a sad drawback to the gaiety I had 
promised myself for the next three or four 
weeks—this little episode of Evelyn's:—but I 
strove to forget it. Evelyn had chosen her path, 
why should I mourn her mistakes 1 So I be¬ 
came as selfish and as gay as pleasure-seekers 
generally are. 

If I live to be a hundred years old, I shall 
never forget that season. It gave me an idea of 
what life might be if people would but lay aside 
their senseless devotion to fashion and folly, and 
dwell with simple nature, “ who never did betray 
the heart feat loved her." It initiated me into 
a thought of what paradise must have been be¬ 
fore the bitter tree of knowledge had given its 
fruit to fee lips of our first parents. M—, 
you will read this when you are sitting by feat 
dear spring which you say bubbles up so sweetly 
by fee green bower where you can overlook fee 
broad prairie; "you will read and remember 
and understand 1" 

Ten years after this happy year of my life 
found me a helpless invalid, weary of life, heart¬ 
broken at fee loss of parents, sisters and other 
dear friends. I felt myself a stray waif on fee 
ocean of life, which it would be well for fee bil¬ 
lows to roll into fee abyss below. Useless, use¬ 
less was igy thought from morning until night, 
and often through fee dark and dreary hours too, 
I would lie awake and think how utterly vain 
was my living at all. 

But when fee sweet, dewy June came, wife 
its wealth of roses, its pure refreshing airs, and 
its thousand melodies, my best of friends, Kate 
Dalrymple burst into my chamber one morning, 
and wife a voice as eheerfel as a lark's, she bade 
me rise and shake off my Illness and dejection, 
and let her pack my trunks for a journey, wife 


herself and her husband. It was like an electric 
shock, but I submitted, too weak for resistance. 

“ But what shall I wear, Kate 1 I have noth¬ 
ing but morning wrappers." 

"Look here," said she, and she pointed to a 
basket of clothes, which her servant was bringing 
in, Wife two complete travelling dresses, and 
everything requisite for a long journey. 

"• 0 , Kate !*' I began, but sbe stopped me. 

“ We start at half-past one," she said, " so let 
Nanny and me get you all ready now, and then 
yon can lie down again until I call you." 

Under her gentle hands, I was soon equipped. 
A handsome, fashionable habit, yet made loose¬ 
ly, as it should be for a invalid, everything in 
good taste, yet easy fitting, so as not to annoy or 
distress me, bore witness to her careful and 
thoughtful love. 

At half past one fee carriage came. It was an 
open one, and Charles Dalrymple was to drive, 
while his wife occupied fee seat beside him, and 
fee ample back seat was reserved for myself and 
Kate's sister, a cheerful, happy girl, who had 
often cheered my sick room wife her joyful 
laughter. 

" Drive slowly, at first, Charlie," said Kate, 
as we started, "Fanny will soon get used to fee 
motion." I did so—and every mile feat we 
passed I became refreshed and invigorated. We 
made short stages ; and by fee time that we 
reached our longest destination, I was a new be¬ 
ing. Change of air, different scenes, beheld un¬ 
der fee delicious blue sky of summer, and fee 
heart-felt kindness feat prompted fee excursion 
for my sake, all did their part, and I felt myself 
re-created. I could not realize, at fee end of a 
fortnight, feat I had lain on a sick bed so long, 
thanks to fee kindly love of my companions, 
wh* consulted my wishes in all things pertain¬ 
ing to our journey. 

We were on the sea-coast now. The weather 
had become warmer in fee inland towns, where 
we first went, and fee breeze from ocean drew • 
us to its side. 0, how sweet were those hours, 
passed on feat beautiful beach 1 How delicious 
fee shadow of feat mighty rock, under which 
we sat and inhaled the searbreece! How well 
Kate and Jennie looked in their pretty bathing 
dresses and straw hats, when they ran across fee 
beach to plunge into fee waves; and how aw¬ 
fully they looked when they came out, with their 
wet, limp skirts clinging to their slight figures, 
and their hats heavy wife water! 

Among fee innumerable children whose little 
feet paced fee sands daily, I had always noticed 
a beautiful boy, of perhaps thirteen or fourteen 

years old, who seemed to shun tke rest, and who 
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walked, generally, apart by himself. His face 
recalled another, bnt whose I could not remem¬ 
ber. He was always accompanied by a lady in 
deep mourning, who wore her veil down. As I 
did not bathe, I had leisure to observe others; 
and this group interested me much. The lady 
was usually left alone, for the boy walked, as I 
said, mostly by himself, and one day I spoke to 
her upon the beauty of the sea, which was (hen 
calm and serene in its summer stillness. Her 
voice startled me, it was so like one that seemed 
to come up to me from the very depths of my 
memory. 

Just then, the boy, whom she called Reginald, 
came up, and one look at his eyes brought the 
whole before me. 

“Is it you, Evelyn ?” I said, forgetting that in 
our last interview I had not spoken to her. 

“ It is Evelyn,” she said, mournfully. “I have 
known you every day, Fanny, but I could not 
bear to reveal myself to your remembrance. I 
wished you to speak first” 

We talked together long and earnestly, and 
for several succeeding days we sat under the 
shadow of the rock, and she told me all her 
trials. Her pride had been brought down so 
low—she was so subdued now. Her husband 
had continued his Idle and miserable habits, 
until she was obliged to support him entirely. 
They had lived where I had last seen them, 
until she could no longer endure it. By a great 
effort she succeeded in inducing him to remove, 
and to take up his abode in the city. Here her 
two youngest children died. She pressed down 
die tears that welled np from her maternal heart, 
and tried to thank God that they were taken 
•way. 

Her husband had some talent, and she be¬ 
sought him to write, encouraged him in his fee¬ 
ble efforts, and after all, she, who, at school, 
would never (if possible to get clear of foe task) 
so much as answer a letter, now wrote for bread. 
She took the pictures out of her own heart, and 
foe scenes she drew were too touching and natu¬ 
ral not to charm. O, ministry of sorrow, what 
beauty of thought and expression is thine! 

After a while, he fell sick, and then she had 
suffered still more intensely. His selfishness, 
his querulous repinings, his exacting temper— 
she touched lightly on these—but I saw them all, 
running, like a dark thread, through her narra¬ 
tive, and shadowing her face with a deeper grief 
than that even for which we mourn foe good. 

“Had it not been for Reginald,” she said, 
looking at foe boy, as he ttood on foe beach, 
with an expression of such unutterable love as I 
could hardly think it possible for Evelyn to feel, 


“ had it not been for that beloved child, I must 
have sunk under my trials. His love, and my 
remaining pride kept me up. 1 ’ 

I looked at foe boy. What a glorious crea¬ 
ture he was, as he stood there, with the slight 
breeze lifting his hair from a brow such as I had 
never seen before. I did not wonder at her love 
and pride now. 

After her husband died, she had met with a 
relative of her own, who had been absent several 
years in India. He threw himself upon her 
cares, for he was a sad invalid; and he reward¬ 
ed them by leaving her his worldly store. She 
had placed Reginald already at college, and was 
looking forward to his future with a hope that 
seemed likely to be realized. I parted from her 
with half my old love and reverence for her re¬ 
newed. She had proved herself worthy of it. 

I sometimes hear from her now. She and 
Reginald are all foe world to each other. He is 
all that she could wish; and he thinks that his 
mother is an angel. Their beautiful devotion to 
each other is foe theme of all who know them. 
Evelyn’s sunset seems to be drawing onward 
without a cloud. 


A SMART MILKMAID. 

The worshipful Sir Digby 8omerville did 
keep a bountiful house full ever of brave com¬ 
pany, at his 6eat in Suffolk. At one time among 
his guests did happen a young gentleman from 
foe Court, whose apparel was more garnished 
with lacings and gold than bis brain with mod¬ 
esty or wit. One time going into the fields with 
his host, they did espy a comely milk maiden 
with her pail. 

“Prythee, Phillis,” quoth foe courtier, leering 
foe while at foe girl, “ an I give thee a kiss, wifi 
thou give me a draught of thy ware ?” 

“In the meadow, quoth she, “thou wilt find 
one ready to give thee milk, and glad of thy 
kiss, for she is of thy kin.” 

The court gallant looked in foe mead, and 
espied a she-ass. 

“So sharp, fair rustic,” quoth he, angrily, 
“ thou lookest as if thou couldest barely say boo 
to a goose.” 

“ Yea, that I can, and to a gander also.” 

Whereat she cried out lustily, “ Boo!” 

The young man hastened away, and foe wor¬ 
shipful Sir Digby did laugh heartily, and enter¬ 
tain his guests with foe tale.—Zfeofc of Herne 
•Testes, 1609. 


Gxkat Max.—The great village politician is 
lost in foe town; foe town lion is regarded as a 
mere kitten in foe metropolis. The city aider- 
man Is lost in foe world. Country clergymen 
and rural justices, who command infinite respect 
on their own glebes and acses, cannot under¬ 
stand, on coming to London, bow it is that all 
Cheapside and Regent Street to boot, do not 
touch hats to them.— Blackwood. 
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FAR O'ER THE MRP BLUE SEA. 


bt xu. antanrm i*G«sn. 

Nay, nay, my mother, chide me not, 

Nor bid me check the tear; 

Nor tell me In those bitter words, 

That I most tarry here; 

Tor sine* young Leon taft Ms sot, 
Beneath the willow tree, 

My heart has shared the wanderer’s lot, 
Tar o’er the deep bine sea. 

I lore my home, my aunty home, 

I lore the silvery Rhine; 

Each vesper bell, with lute-like tone, 

Peals forth a bellowed chime; 

The fragrant flowers, the wild bird's song, 
They have a charm for me; 

But ere they greet the spring I’ll go 
Tar o’er the deep blue sea. 

Then chide me not, my mother dear,’ * 
Nor bid thy child to stay; 

Though basking ’neath.thy sunny smile, 
My heart b flu- away! 

But when Pm in those solemn woods, 

How aft TO think of thee; 

Then, mother, Mess me ere X go, 

Tar o’er the deep bine sea. 

Speak not of perils I must brave, 

Nor dangers on the deep; 

I will not shrink, though winds and waves 
Their ceaseless vigils keep; 

Tor He who guides the wild bird's course, 
Will ever watch o’er me; 

Then, mother, let me go in peace, 

Tar o’er the deep bine sea. 


ON A LEE SHORE. 


BT TBANOffl W. SAWTELEE. 


Quite a number of years ago, when your 
father wasVlittle shaver,'who played marbles, 
and was spanked for being late at school, the 
dipper schooner Flirt, of Baltimore, left that 
port on a trading to yage to the west coast of 
Africa. Her captain wasa jolly* old tope hauler, 
of great weight in the community, and measuring 
almost a thousand miles from the middle waist¬ 
band buttonin front, through to the waistband 
buckle lathe rear. This, I am aware, seems al¬ 
most incredible, but as you were not born at that 
time, and consequently can knew nothing what¬ 
ever about the matter, it is not in good taste, to 
say the least, for you to dispute me. 

It was the custom at that time, on board 
the smaller crafts, for the officers and crew to eat 
and Hve together, on a footing of equality, as is 
the practice to this day, on board down-east 
coasters; the semi-barbarous people of that be¬ 
nighted region seeming to think that a man, 


although he happen to be a sailor, is neverthe¬ 
less a human being, and deserves to be treated 
as such; their half-civilised ideas being very 
much the same as were entertained by the Irish¬ 
man, who, upon being asked if in his opinion one 
man was not just as good as another, replied: 
“Faith, yes, and better, too." 

On board the FMrt the most perfect equality 
reigned; indeed, a stranger would have been 
somewhat pooled to decide whether old fatty 
Flukes was the captain, or die cook’s private 
secretary, without he had looked on board of ns 
at about meridian, when he would have seen our 
ponderous commander standing upon the booby 
hatch, with the pig yoke to his eye, shooting the 
son. Mighty free and easy times did we have on 
board the old schooner, but the work was never¬ 
theless carried on with as much regularity and 
promptitude, as in one of our monstrous modem 
packet ships, where every order from an officer it 
given under oath, and nine times out of ten, en¬ 
forced by a blow with a belaying pin over die 
head. 

Our destination was the Guinea coast, whert 
we expected to trade in palm oil, ivory and sa 
forth, and as in those days particular attention 
was given to the to firth , at* by far the most 
profitable, we had very little below the deck be* 
side water casks and provisions. 

The first part of our passage across the puddle, 
was particularly prosperous, with leading breezes 
most of the time, until well up with die coast, 
and near the entrance of the Bight of Benin; 
when the sun, upon turning out one morning, 
showed evident signs of having been on a spree 
all the previous night, being very red in the 
free, and looking uncommonly cross and snap¬ 
pish ; while the sky all about him wore that pe¬ 
culiar brassy appearance which is a sure token 
of something or other, when observed in the 
home latitudes; added to which, a little dyspep¬ 
tic-looking, Norman arch of a rainbow showed 
itself close to the horiaen, beneath the rising sun. 

“ I shouldn’t be astonished to death, if we 
caught a pretty considerable long end strong 
•pell of weather, before soon," said Captain 
Flukes, after a protracted stare at the heavens, 
and muttering to himself the ancient couplet, 

“Rainbow at fright, gives aaUora delight, 

Rainbow at morning, givwadloz* the warning,” 

he dove down the companion way to have a look 
at his chart. 4 

For the next half hour or so, there being no 
peroeptible change in the weather, we allowed 
the schooner to jog along with die light air then 
stirring, while the mate and most of die foremast 
hands stood around the cabin table, watching, 
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and making suggestions to the captain, as com* 
passes in hand, he picked out oar coarse and dis¬ 
tance on the chart. 

“ I tell yon how it is, Mr. Midships/ 1 he ex¬ 
claimed, throwing down the compasses, and giv¬ 
ing his capacious trowsers a hitch np over his hips, 
“if this here gale o’wind comes out of the 
qonth’ard and westward, we’re jammed like Jack- 
son, with the Guinea coast on two sides of os. If 
it comes oat of any other quarter, it’s all right, 
and we shall have plenty of sea room; bat I'm 
feared it wont. If you ever took notice to it, 
yon are always sore to get the lee shore, when¬ 
ever there's a chance for a proper bad one." 

“ True bill," responded the mate, “ bat there 
are exceptions; frinstanoe, when we were round 
on the Zangnebar coast last voyage, we got a 
slant at the last pinch of the game, that took os 
out as clear as a pike staff. However, it would 
not be a bad idea to get the old dug-oat m trim 
for a snorter, for there's no knowing how soon 
we may catch it; things work carious sometimes 
in the low latitudes, 'specially on the woolly 
coast." 

The mate’s proposition coincided with our own 
ideas of the fitness of things, and all hands going 
to work with a will, we got both anchors over 
the bow, the jibs and foresail furled, a close reef 
in the fore-topsail, and a balance reef in the 
main; by which time it bad fallen a stark calm, al¬ 
though the sea continued to rise steadily, while 
the schooner, without steerage-way on, headed 
all round the compass. 

The few clouds that were visible at sunrise 
gradually cleared away, and a lurid, brassy base 
oovered the sky, obscuring the sun and v impart¬ 
ing to the smooth, unbroken swell of the waters 
a sickly purplish hue, that would have looked 
very beautiful in a painting, bat which excited 
anything but pleasant sensations in the breasts of 
anxious mariners, dreading an equatorial blow¬ 
out. By six bells, the silence of the unbroken 
calm was interrupted by a low, rushing sound, 
filling the entire space around os. It was the 
shrieking of the hurricane careering through the 
air, high above our heads, while as yet not a 
breath was stirring on the surface of the oeaan. 
For nearly twenty minutes the moumfel sound 
continued, growing loader and nearer, until at 
length, a sudden darkening of the air, and a 
long lino of white foam, away in the southwest 
horizon, annoiyiced the coming of the storm 
from the quarter we had most reason to dread. 
Our vessel was lying with her head directly 
towards the point from which the gale was com¬ 
ing, and before any effectual measures could be 
taken to work her round, we were struck fiat 


aback by the whole toy of die storm. The fore 
and aft stays tightened and cracked with the tre¬ 
mendous strain, until it seemed almost a miracle 
that they did not part; the back stays s lack e d 
until the lanyards hung in bights over rim lower 
dead eyes; the masts swaying far away aft over 
the deck, seemed upon the very point of coming 
down by the run, when the schooner gathering 
stem way, rnshed backwards through the water, 
the bows rising high in the air, and the quarter 
settling in the waves in a manner that showed ns 
that we most get her to the wind speedily, or ex¬ 
pect to see her go down stem foremost. Them 
can scarcely be a more dangerous position for a 
vessel, than to get stem way on, in a heavy sea. 

“Port your helmr—hard a port!" shouted the 
captain, in a voice of thunder. “ Haul in the 
starboard head braces—brace up the fore, and 
fore-topsail yards—sharp up, my lads, sharp up 
—stand by, one of ye there for'ard, to cut the 
seising of the fore-topmast headstay!" 

This last order, which would have at once re¬ 
lieved the schooner of her masts, was, of coarse, 
to be executed .only in the last extremity; the 
other commands were obeyed almost as soon as 
given. The spars were light, the vessel well 
manned, and the head yards swung round in a 
twinkling; the staysail sheet was hauled to port, 
the main sheet drawn fiat aft on the starboard 
side, and the schooner, after a momentary inde¬ 
cision, fell slowly off on the wind, the fove-top- 
sail shivering and slatting fearfully for an instant, 
then catching the gale abaft, filled away, bellying 
out with a bang, and gathering headway, the 
schooner’s stem rose from its perilous depression 
in the wattr, and we flew onward through foe 
boiling foam, with all the safety, if not all foe 
speed, of a full rigged, clipper bufit porpoise. 

“ Good enough," exclaimed foe captain, tub* 
bing his great fat hands with satisfaction, “ we've 
saved our sticks this, time, anyhow. Mr. Mid¬ 
ships, keep her a good foil and by, so's to make 
as little lee way as possible, while I go below 
and take another peep at the Coast Pilot." 

The gale continued to increase in violence, and 
foe height of the sea waaabeolntely appalling; hot 
foe schooner being only in ballast tfom, rase 
easily and lightly on the very summit of foe 
waves;' without labor, or taking a spoonfed of 
water on her deck, and bat that the Bight of 
Benin terminated in dangerous rocks both on foe 
north and east, we might have lashed the helm a toe, 
and all hands gone below to sleep in perfect safe¬ 
ty. We were a good hundred and fifty miles 
from foe coast, however, and trusted to a change 
in foe direction of foe wind, before we could 
| drift that distance, although wo were making be- 
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twesn six and serai points fee way, tad fos set 
of the sea was driving us with tr em endo u s fame 
towards the northeast. Flattering ouraetves 
with the befief that noon would bring a shift of 
wind, we busied ourselves throagh the morning 
watch, lashing the water casks and provisions bo* 
low, that had broken adrift and shifted over to 
leeward in the heavy l ar ch es that the vessel was 
making. Bnt eight beHs passed, without bring¬ 
ing any signs of the wished for change. The 
same ghastly sky lowered above ns, while the 
gale continued on the increase, singing through 
our rigging with a shrill, ominous sound 5 and 
far as the eye could reach over the raging waters, 
the angry, leaden waves leaped fiercely up, and 
with eager, hurrying motion, rushed towards us, 
breaking with a prolonged roar beneath our 
I counter, and throwing the stinging spoon-drift in 
, our fa ces, as if in defiance and threatening. As 
, the afternoon wore on, we began to experience 
not a little anxiety as to the termination of our 
f cruise. That it would be impossible far the 
, craft to drift through the night, as she bad all 
0 day, without fetching up against something hard* 
' er than salt water, was evident to all. Indeed, 
it would not only have been running into the 
very jaws of death, but absolutely jumping down 
his throat 

’ “ What d'ye think, Mn Midships, will the eld 

boat bear any more doth f" asked die captain, 

* looking anxiously to windward, and at our 
1 swaying span. 

| “ 8he’s got to bear it, whether she wfilwr no,” 

' responded the mate, resolutely. “We must 
( daw out of this hole somehow, and we might as 
wdl lose our span before we go on to the rocks, 

* as after.” 

' “That’s gospel,” returned the captain. “Shake 

r a reef out of the main, and drop the foresail.” 

* This was a work requiring eareftd manage- 
1 meat, for aside from the danger of the masts be¬ 
ing at once carried over the ride by the increased 
strain, the schooner was very light, and might at 
any moment be shoved keel out. Slowly, and 

r one by one, thereof points were cast off from the 
| main, the earings slacked off gradually, to avoid 
a sudden strain, and the sail hoisted. The 
f schooner feeling the increase of sail aft, without 
1 a corresponding trim forward, very narrowly es- 
1 caped broaching to; but by carrying a large 
1 weather helm, we managed to keep her away 
f until the fore tack was boarded, and the sheet 
f hailed aft, when bringing her again to the wind, 
t she laid over to the work, and began drawing to 
1 wmdward quite respectably, considering her 
1 8c *ut canvass, our wake being now well on the 
f quarter, whereas before ft had been very fiftle 
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abaft the beam. But notwithstanding die in¬ 
creased spread of canvass, we were still making 
large lee way; our reefod fore course and main¬ 
sail, being all that we could with any degree of 
safety show to the breeze, were almost wholly 
becalmed under the lee of the monstrous waves, 
as wo settled in foe trough, and almost driven 
from foe bolt ropes, upon catching foe gale as 
we rose upon foe crest of foe billows. 

Thus far, wo had been running with our lar¬ 
board tacks aboard, heading, when jammed on 
the wind, about north-by-west, making our true 
course, with allowance for lee way and what she 
fell off, nearly nor’west-by-north; a course which 
was rapidly drawing us in towards the coast of 
Dahomey. 

“ What’s your opinion now, Mr. Midships ?” 
asked Captain Flukes, as the sun, looking red 
and angry, disappeared below foe misty horiaoii. 

“Why,” responded foe mate, with a doubtfal 
shake of foe head, “there is but one thing we 
can do, and that is to go about on foe other lack 
and stand move to foe southward; if we can only 
weather Cape Formosa, we could make a long 
stretch to the eastward, into foe bight of 'Biafra, 
and perh ap s get under the lee of Fernando Po, 
between the islands and foe old Calabar coast” 

“Yes, that’s all plain talk enough,” repKed 
Captain Flukes, pettishly, “but how the deuce 
era we going to do ft ? The schooner hasn’t got 
sail enough on to go in stays, and if we under* 
take to wear, we shall we pooped by one of those 
big combers, as sure as taxes, and then, sir, your 
wife will be a widder in the twinkling of a 
catkarpin’s leg.” 

“ Pooh l” ejaculated foe mate, somewhat con¬ 
temptuously; “don’t give yourself any uneasi¬ 
ness about Mrs. Midships; she ft a lady who can 
stand being made a widow of, quite a number of 
times without any very seriour consequences. 
Aad suppose we do take a sea that knocks us 
down among the ribs and trucks of Davy’s lock¬ 
er a little sooner than we expected, why, that’s 
what foe owners pay us far, aint ft? If foe 
schooner hasn’t got sail enough on, just put ft 
on, that’s all. For my part, I say tack and bear 
up to foe south*ard at any risk, if you don’t I 
shall desert the craft, and paddle ashore on foe 
sheet anchor.” 

Captain Flukes was as brave a man as you 
will often find, but he was very cautious, almost 
too mueh so at times, while Mr. Midships, on the 
contrary, was a man of prompt action; when he 
had once made up his mind as to what was 
proper to be done, he did it without hesitation. 
And upon this occasion, foe captain, either stung 
by foe tone of hft remarks, or catching his spirit. 
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fortified himself with * big htfilk of tobacco,and 
hailed the forecastle. 

“ How is that fore-topsail, boys ?” 

“ Furled with a dose reef, sir,” shouted oae 
of the men. 

“ Well, lay aloft and loose it” 

The sail was dropped to leeward and the dew 
hauled chock home to the shears hole, without 
any other effect than to cause the schooner to lay 
orer still further to starboard, but no sooner was 
the gasket cast off from the weather yard-arm, 
than with a shivering crash the sail was tom 
from the bolt ropes, and disappeared in the dark¬ 
ness to leeward. 

“ What d'ye think now, Mr. Midships ?” asked 
the captain, somewhat triumphantly. 

“ I think we’re lost a good foratopiail, and 
will hare to heave in stays as we are,” coolly 
responded the mate. 

“ We can but try,” said the captain, doubtfully, 
then raising his voice: “Ready about, there, 
foriai^!” 

“ Beady about, sir l” responded die men, 
springing to their stations and laying down the 
rigging clear for running. 

“ Keep her off a couple of points mid give her 
a good headway!” he continued, to the man at 
the wheel. 

“ Keep her off it is, sir!” replied the man, eas¬ 
ing her half a dozen spokes, and the schooner 
taking the wind further aft, darted through the 
water with considerably accelerated velocity. 

“Are you all ready there for’ard,Mr. Midships V* 
he screamed, using his fist for a trumpet. 

“All ready, sir!” screamed back the mate, 
from his station on the forecastle. 

“ Put your helm down, my son!” % 

“Hard down, sir!” replied (he helmsman, 
with a rapid revolution of the wheel. 

“Hard a lee—ee—!” roared the captain, dwell¬ 
ing long and loudly on die double vowel, as is 
the invariable practice with all ship masters with 
whom I have ever been acquainted; from which 
a landsman might be led to suppose that a ship 
would utterly refuse to come about, if the word 
was pronounced in any other way. 

“ Hard a lee!” responded Mr. Midships, em¬ 
phasizing the first word, after the manner of all 
mates. 

The schooner being under good headway, 
came promptly to, taking the head sails aback, 
with the wind dead ahead, and everything seem¬ 
ed to indicate that she would go in stays finely; 
but just at the critical moment, when the order 
was being given to rise tacks and sheets, the 
crest of a broken wave came roaring and tumbling 
down upon us, striking on the bluff of the bow, 


flooding the forecastle, carrying away the flam- 
staysail, and effectually deadening our headway. 
With a shake, the schooner paused in her course, 
neither falling off, nor coming to, and gradually 
gathering stem way, slid backwards through foe 
foam. 

“In irons, by Jupiter!” exclaimed the male, 
in a tone of perplexity and alarm. 

“Missed stays, or I’m a heathen!” qfaculatod 
the captain, excitedly. “ Round in on the head 
braces—slack off the main sheet—pat your helm 
amidships!” 

There was no chance to obey these orders, 
however. A monstrous wave rose black and 
threatening upon our larboard bow; higher and 
higher it rose, gathering strength as it swelled 
upward, completely becalming the schooner un¬ 
der its lee, until to our excited imag in ations it 
almost seemed to reach the clouds, and we really 
longed to have it break and do its worst Aj 
length it came. Toppling over from its perpen¬ 
dicular height, it fell with a dull, heavy roar, 
upon foe deck, crashing through the bul¬ 
warks and burying everything deep in the wa¬ 
tering vortex. Every timber in foe vessel’s hull 
moaned and quivered, as though with fear, while 
the escaping air through the openings in the 
deck, was like a prolonged and moumfhl sigh. 
For many seconds it was a matter of uncertainty 
whether the vessel was going down or not, and 
foe temptation was strong for foe men to quit 
their bold upon what seemed a sinking ship, 
and struggle to gain the surface. At last, with 
a shake and a groan, foe schooner freed herself 
from the mass of water, and darted off before 
the wind. We had been tuned completely round, 
by the force of foe wave. 

The mate bad saved himself by dinging to 
one of the windlass bits, and, as half stunned and 
gasping for breath he struggled to his feet, all 
eyes were turned to him, as foe most reffable 
man in such an extremity. 

“ What say, Captain Flukes, shall we wear 
round on the starboard tack ?” he vociferated, 
brushing foe salt spray from his eyes. 

There was no answer. 

“Where's Captain Flukes?” he 
earnestly. 

“He’s for’ard, sir,” replied foe helmsman, 
who had maintained his position, by being lash¬ 
ed to the wheel stanchion, and was foe only man 
afu 

“ No he alnt! Jump down in the cabin, one 
of ye, and see if he’s there.” 

“There’s nobody there, and foe cabin is 
more’n half fall of water,” was the reply, 
x “He’s overboard! He’s gone!” was the ex- 
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dentation that broke from all at fbla annoqnpe- 
meat. 

"Who saw turn last?” inquired the mate, 
gloomily. 

" 1 saw him standing abaft the mainmast on, 
the hen coop, when the sea boarded us. I 
caught a glimpse of the coop going over the star¬ 
board rail, a minute after, and supposed the cap¬ 
tain had gone forward," replied the helmsman. 

“ There are just two things we can do, boys,” 
said the mate, after a short pause, “ The cap¬ 
tain probably fastened himself to one of die 
coops, as they went orer together; we can either 
make an effort to pick him up—in which ease we 
shall probably go on to the rocks, of we can 
claw to windward, and do the best we can for 
ourselres, though there’s a slim chance any way. 
What d’ye say?” 

There was a moment of indecision among the 
men. At length the carpenter broke the silence. 

"It seems rather too bad to leave poor old 
fatty flukes, without even having so much as a 
try lor him.” 

A general murmur of approbation followed 
this remark. 

" Talk enough, boys; if that’s your wish, we’ll 
see what we can do,” said the mate, evidently 
much satisfied with our decision. " Stand to 
the braces, and let us get her on the wind 
again.” 

Since being boarded by the sea, the schooner 
had been going off like a shot, directly before 
the wind, and it was no easy matter to get her 
to it again, without shipping another, which 
might be even more disastrous; but by the 
more skilful management or better luck of the 
mate, we finally worked round to the starboard 
tack, aid ran back as nearly as we could judge, 
towards the spot where the captain had disap¬ 
peared. By this time it had grown intensely 
dark, making it difficult to distinguish any object 
at more than the schooner’s length from us, 
while the wind and sea continued to increase in 
height and violence. Two or three successful 
tacks brought us near to where we supposed the 
captain must have drifted, in the event of his still 
bring above water, which was far from probable, 
hi such a sea. All hands were now upon the 
lookout, at both mastheads, on the forecastle, 
and on the quarter, while the mate—who took all 
jfhe blame of the captain’s loss upon himself, as 
■hough the storm had nothing to do with it—pac¬ 
ed the deck with agitated steps, glancing anxious¬ 
ly in all directions, aud constantly repeating his 
■junctions to the men to keep a bright lookout. 
That there was soon to be a change in the weatb- 
l now became apparent The wind which bad 


all day been a steady gale, now came in violent 
squalls accompanied with rain, with short lulls, 
between. 

"I think we must be very nearly on the spot 
now, Chips, don’t you ?” he asked of the carpen¬ 
ter who stood by his side, leaning over the lee 
rail. But what’s that?” he exclaimed, with 
great earnestness, gating wildly to leeward. 
"Main top there—fo’kettle, do you see any¬ 
thing?” 

" Nothing, sir,” was the reply from both look¬ 
outs. But the mate in great excitement conrin-. 
ued to strain his eyes through the darkness. At 
this moment occurred a short lull in the breaking 
hurricane, and a ltfw, faint sound, very low and 
indistinct, but inexpressibly mournful, came in 
a tremulous murmur to our ears. 

"Do you hear anything?” he asked, in an ag¬ 
itated voice. 

"Nothing, sir, but the sound of the wind aqd 
the waves,” replied the man from the top. 

Again the long continued, fluttering, mournful 
sound. 

"Do yon hear that 1 Eo’ketUe—main-top, 
don’t you hear something ? Good God, are you 
all deaf?” 

" I thought I heard a distant hail come up 
against the wind,” replied the lookout on the 
forecastle. 

“ That’s no human hail,” said the carpenter, 
with an ominous shake of the head, " that is the 
sound of broken water moaning on the reefb.” 

" I fear you are right,” returned the mate. 

" He could not have drifted so far to leeward, as 
where that sound comes from, and if it is a reef, 
it’s all up with us, without a change of wind.” 

“ Something on the weather bow 1” sung out 
the man on the forecastle. 

" Breakers broad on the lee beam I” hailed the . 
tops, almost jn the same breath. 

The cry of breakers, usually so startling to 
the ears of weary mariners on a lee shore, was 
almost wholly unheeded, and all hands rushed 
to windward to see what the object might be that 
had been discovered on the weather bow. Ignit¬ 
ing a blue light by a smart rap on the weather 
rail, the mate held it high above bis bead, throw¬ 
ing a lurid glare far over the toppling crests of 
the black and surging waves. At the distance 
of about a hundred fathoms, some dark object 
was drifting slowly past us, and as the light in¬ 
creased its brilliancy, we distinctly made it ont 
to be one of our hencoops, to which a human 
form was clinging, apparently in an exhausted 
condition. It was too far to windward to reach 
it on that tack, however. 

" Beady about 1” shouted the spate* 
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The men sprang to the braces, the wind fevor- 
ed ns, and never was the schooner hove in stays 
in shorter time. Upon this tack we weathered 
the coop; but it would not answer to ran too 
dose, for to have been dashed by the waves 
against the schooner’s side, would have been cer¬ 
tain destruction. All hands were stationed at 
short intervals, along the lee rail, with lines in 
their hands, while the blue lights succeeded each 
other as soon as one was consumed. 

A few moments brought the floating object on 
our lee bow. A line was thrown from the fere- 
castle and fell short, another and another with 
like ill success; at length, one thrown from the 
quarter passed over the coop; the captain made 
a feeble effort, but was too much exhausted to 
pass it round his body. He was drifting rapidly 
astern. 

“ Stand by to haul in on this line!” shouted 
the mate, passing the end of a studding-sail tack 
round his waist, and springing from the taffhdL 
A moment of intense suspense followed, as he 
struck and disappeared beneath the water. Pres¬ 
ently rising to die surface, a few vigorous strokes 
brought him alongside the coop, and the bight of 
a rope was made fast around the almost inani¬ 
mate body. 

“ Haul in!” he screamed. And the next min¬ 
ute they were hoisted over the rail. 

The captain was borne to the cabin and plac¬ 
ed in his berth. The motion revived him. 

“ Never mind me, boys,” he said, seeing us 
grouped about him. “I'm all right enough, 
only a little water-logged or so. You’d best look 
out for the schooner.” 

And it was certainly time that we did so, for 
npon going on deck the sight that presented ftself 
was absolutely appalling. We had drifted to 
within half a mile of the reef, over which the 
waves were breaking with tremendous fhry,throw¬ 
ing the spray high into the air, forming a long, 
unbroken wall of ghastly white foam, at least 
sixty feet in height, with a roar like nothing 
else in nature. 

The hurricane had entirely passed away; the 
clouds cleared from the heavens, leaving a bright 
starlight, and it fell a flat calm; but the mon¬ 
strous waves which still felt the force of the gale, 
and would not so readily subside, were driving 
us swiftly in toward fee rocks. 

“Are fee anchors all clear there foriard ?” fee 
mate hailed from fee quarter deck. , 

“All clear, sir,” answered fee carpenter, who 
had charge of fee forecastle. 

“ Let go to starboard!” 

The shank painter and ring-stopper were cast 
off, and fee heavy mass of iron fell wife a plunge 


into fee water, drawing fee chain cable like 
lightning round fee barrel of the windlass and 
through fee hawse-pipe, a stream of sparks fol¬ 
lowing, until fee last link surged round the 
windlass and the strain was brought upon the 
clinch. 

“Does she hold?”asked fee mate, as she 
pitched, bows under, wife the sodden check. - 

The carpenter placed his hand upon the bits, 
bat the d&U, tremulous jump, jump, jump of fee 
cable showed that we were yet moving. 

“Ho, sir—she drags,” was fee reply. 

“Let go to port!” returned the mate. 

Another plunge, and another long continued 
ramble of fee cable followed the order; but fee 
chain passed out less rapidly, until when about 
two-thirds the length had passed over the wind¬ 
lass, it stopped, and was only taken by jerks in 
short lengths as fee vessel rose on the swell; 
even this stopped presently, leaving a whole 
range of cable lying slack abaft the windlass. 

There was now no longer any danger, although 
fee schooner buried herself dear to the main¬ 
mast at every wave; but fee ground tackle held, 
fee sea was foiling, and fee sky was ser ene. 
There was no necessity of a watch feat night, 
and worn out and exhausted we sought our 
hammocks, which we lost no time in sto w i n g 
full of extra quality snooting. 

THE CALLIOPE. 

This steam musical instrument, it seems, pro¬ 
duced a tremendous impression when it was 
first started on board a boat on fee Hudson. It 
shrieked out “ Yankee Doodle ” and “ Hail Co¬ 
lumbia,” so feat they were heard for miles. Its 
effects on board of another boat some half a 
mile off are described as both appalling and 
amusing. One lady tainted dead away; others 
screamed and stopped their ears. An 
singer attempted to throw himself overboard, 
and was only saved from destruction by fee com¬ 
bined efforts of the captain and clerk of the boat. 
The negro firemen threw themselves into inde¬ 
scribable contortions, while an unhappy dog 
rushed about among fee passengers, wife his tail 
between his legs, setting up fee most dismal 
howls in expectation of some horrible calamity. 
The sturgeons rushed out of the water, and 
threw a vast number of summersets on the sur¬ 
face, wagging their tails, as if they alone of all 
fee auditors enjoyed it. But people will get 
used to it in time. We have no doubt it will be 
introduced into every steam navy fin the world, 
supplying the place of marine bands at a great 
saving of expense. But, seriously, an ingeoioaf 
mechanic of this city has invented a small ma¬ 
chine, which, without any human agency, blows 
several bugle-calls, producing very pore and 
even pleasing tones. At any rate, the calliope m 
certainly a great cariosity.— Flag . 
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Thou art remembered at the twilight hour, 

When I am gaslng at the star-gemmed sky, 

When most I feel alhetloii's thrilling power, 

When pearly teardrops moisten my dark eye,' 

’Tis then I think of dear ones fer away, 

Then holier thoughts with all my feelings blend, 

And when alone in solitude I pray, 

I breathe thy name in every prayer, my friend. 

Thon oanst not dream of Che calm, deep devotion 
That forms a part of such a heart as mine) 

Toll many a tender thought and fond emotion, 

Tull many a tear, is trembling on its shrine. 

9ft, when I‘ve whispered of the dear departed, 

So early called to heaven’s feir home above, 

Tve crushed the teardrops that would lhin have started, 
And smiling turned my longing eyes above. 

Thou art remembered with a deep affeetien, 

As pure and hallowed as a sister’s love; 

How oft I’ve oraved our Father’s kind protection, 

How many a felth-winged prayer Pve urged above; 
Deep, deep within my heart thou ’rt fondly cherished. 
No common friendship binds my heart to thine, 

’Tis soul-felt, only with my life ’twill perish, 

To be renewed beyond the shores of Urns. 

Thou art reme mb ered with a silent yeaning, 

Friend of my childhood’s bright and sunny years; 
When from felee friends I have been proudly turning, 
Pve dreamed of thee mid ell my doubts and fears. 
Shouldst thou prove false to friendship so devoted, 

One pang perchance this wounded heart might feel; 
Then would I-crush each hope on whioh Pve doted, 
Then woman’s pride will prove a steadfest shield. 

-*- 

THE BITER BIT. 


BY FRANCIS W. BOTH ANN. 


It is something oyer four years now since 
Bitemsly sent me on my tom-fool's errand. I 
said then, that next year my pretty cousin was 
coming from .Maryland, and after a dreary wife* 
ter, in April coiqe she did. I don't know if I've 
mentioned that I live, when at home, with an 
aunt of mine, five or six miles oat of the city, 
in a delightful old country house, fall of mast 
and spiders. The house is mine, but the ser¬ 
vants and our tempers belong to my aunt, who, 
by the way, “ exercises " them well. A pond is 
situated at the foot of the garden, and many is 
the time Bitemsly and I have angled with won¬ 
derful success in its waters, I hinting of better 
fishing by-and-by. I say Bitemsly and Z, because 
It is not to be supposed that I quarrelled with 
that gentleman; on the contrary, better friends 
than ever, he almost made my house his home, 
the remainder of that summer and fall, till Aunt 
Jane was quite put to her tramps; and as my 
28 


m 

business only demanded a few bom’ att en tion 
daily, and Bitemsly invariably closed his office 
early, we became almost inseparable. I really 
couldn't say it was httentionaUy that, thrusting 
on my smokieg*cap,or poking my feet into my 
slippers, I always deferentially addressed my 
invisible coasin Mary, whose handiwork they 
were, in a manner that at first surprised Biterne? 
ly, but into which, he gradually feU himself when¬ 
ever he leaned his bead back in his arm-chair, 
whose sumptuous velvet covering had itself been 
wrought by Mary's feiry fingertips. 

“ My desc, be carcfel of that lampshade," my 
aunt would say, if she saw either of the bachelor 
legs tending as if they would very much like to 
make a nstingplaee on the table, " I should 
fed so sad to tell Mary her pretty drawing was 
soiled." In short, my cousin Mary became one 
ef my Penates, and when I told Bitemsly that 
she was coining in the flesh in April, and per- 
Imps he would see her, I noticed him pull up his 
shirt collar and glance at the looking-glam with 
his most irresistible air. Bow I'm not a baby 
myself-—my last birthday was my thirty-fifth,— 
but as to being overcoming to my pretty cousin, I 
should at soon have thought of prinking for the 
Prinoeet Boyal; and as for Bitemsly, he is at 
least a half damn years ahead of me. Neverthe¬ 
less, when May I>ay should come, Mary would 
enter on her twenty-second year and a hand¬ 
some property—of which facts Bitemsly was quite 
aw ar e ■ a nd she preferred celebrating that day in 
company with her own aunt and her own aunt's 
nephew than away among strangers; for I have 
not stated that she was an orphan. Xu feet, I 
am not quite Mary's cousin; she is my aunt’s 
since and I am my aunt's husband's nephew; 
that's tbs relationship. 

My buggy is a fine little vehicle, a little too 
little for two persons, as I found late that after¬ 
noon, when one of them is a vessel of wins 
measure pipe, tan, puncheon, hogshead, barrel,, 
or anything else that is hooped, and the other* 
has to sit somewhere in the region of the hub ef/ 
the wheel; but one can forgive a beauty for fol*- 
lowing the fashion, and hoops have been in, gone 
out, and come again since then. Thus with Tim. 
lumbering after, with the baggage in a wagon. It 
drove my pretty eonsin towards home. Just as - 
we rattled off our last pavement, I saw BUems— 
ly. “ How are you, old fellow ?" said I, looking 
triumphantly. 11 Coming out, to-night t" Bt- 
temaly'a hat went up perpendicularly about half^ 
a yard, and came down diagonally a yard and* a< 
half before it alighted on the excruciatingly 
bowed head. "Whatexquisitely high bred gen¬ 
tleman is that!" Mary ought to have asked in. 
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order to meet BHemst/s expectation; but, on 
the contrary, merely remarking, "Bless my 
heart! what a gay 1” the rattled on in her own 
delightful way aboat everything in general. 

All her vacation*, from her twelfth to her 
twentieth year, had been spent with Aunt Jane 
and me, and a year's distribution of herself 
among her intimate acquaintances having pass¬ 
ed, she had decided to spend the residue of her 
days, till death or a husband should remove her, 
with ns, her only relatives. 

“ O, but my sands are running out, Joe," said 
she. “ I suffer a depression—an empty, deaden¬ 
ing feeling. I am pining slowly; my digestion 
is dreadful; I shall certainly either die or go 
crazy "—I looked in amasement at the plump, 
rosy girl, who sank back in the carriage,—“if 
you don't put this nag to his paces," she con¬ 
tinued ; " for I haven't tasted a monel since six 
this morning 1" 

Under such a dreadful penalty we cleared the 
ground at railroad speed. 

“ Good gracious!" said Aunt Jane, as Mary, 
running up the steps, entered the dark hall with 
extended arms and a mouth puckered up for 
kissing, preparatory to an onslaught on my 
aunt. " Good gracious 1 how do you think I 
can ever get at yon, my dear! I might as well 
try to kiss a man looking out of the top of a 
balloon! Why in the world you've got so much 
in the way of skirt and so little in the way of 
bonnet, I can't see. I can't kiss you—it's of no 
use trying!” 

" O, it can be done, ma'am," said Mary; and 
twisting off the butterfly she wore on her “ back 
hair," she rushed at Aunt Jane and demonstrat¬ 
ed how, while smothering the affectionate little 
woman in kisses. “ There, sir," she said, turn¬ 
ing to me, “ I dare say you'd like me to perform 
the same operation on your blushing cheeks, but 
I sha'n't!" And now going round and shaking 
hands with Mrs. Archer, the cook, Isabel, said 
lady's grandchild, a damsel of fifteen, Jeshuay 
and Isaiyeh, who worked the farm, she made 
herself generally merry and agreeable. " Now, 
Mrs. Archer," said Mary, a little *summat' to 
eat, do—I'm ravenous 1 There's that canary 
piping np over the door; I noticed it when I 
came m, and if I hadn't been afraid the feathers 
would stick in my throat, I should have devour¬ 
ed it long ago!" And she plunged after Mrs. 
Archer into the buttery. "O, here's just die 
thing," cried Mary, on tiptoe, peering over the 
shelves. "A chicken pie, as I Eve! IVapare 
Angers to play the shovel! Do you suppose I 
am going to wait for a knife and fork I" 

But Mrs. Archer had taken down the pie, and 


holding it ominously on one side, pointed to a 
vast extent of its uncovered surface where the 
pastry had been delicately picked away. 

"It never wor the cat," said Mrs. Archer, 
shaking her head. " Joshuay, have you been to 
this pie !" 

" No," sang Joshnay, through his nose from 
the kitchen, " I haint, mum." 

“ Isaiyeh, then, have you been to this pie ?" 

"No, mum," shouted Isaiyeh, with a little 
variation, " I haint" 

"Isabel! Isabel!" screamed Mrs. Archer, 
"have you been to this pie ? Yes, you have! I 
know your long, slim finger. It’s you, miss! 
you go right to-bade—not a mouthful of supper 
shall you have this night!" 

"And meantime," said Mary, who had been 
murmuring that nature couldn’t sustain it any 
longer, "I’m starving. Here, Mrs. Archer, 
give me the pie. Joe, give me a fork! Isabel, 
help yourself to a spoon. There now, Ettle girl, 
we’ll finish it together. You needn’t wait, Joe; 
you wont get any. I’m not quite an anaconda 
that you need to stare as if I were swallowing a 
goat whole with the horns!" 

I beat a retreat to Joshuay's domains and con¬ 
sulted with him quite a time, concerning the 
crops, etc. Returning, I stopped at the buttery 
door; Mary had finished the pie, and was stand¬ 
ing up, imbibing a glass of foaming milk, while, 
as if pretending to pick up a fork, Mrs. Archer 
stooped down to the floor. 

"Sweet, pret|y "to*? that of your gownd, 
light and delicate Eke, feels soft, too," said Mrs. 
Archer, as she took the hem between her fingers 
to examine the texture; " raal putty, I declare! 
I spose you gave as much as fourn-six a yard, 
for that, now," and lifting the hem the least in 
the world, she obtained a glimpse of the won¬ 
drous hoops and dropped it. "Ahem," said 
Mrs. Archer. " Yes, I thought so. You wear 
one of them parrot cages, do yon! Well—I 
suppose now we shall have our Isabel cutting up 
all the clothes lines to rig herself out. The 
hencoop that's broke and put away in die barn 
would do every bit as well." 

"Don't get into a puncheon when a barrel 
will hold yer, grandmar!" suggested the daring 
Isabel. 

"I thought I sent you to-bade, miss," was 
her response. And in a state of virtuous indig¬ 
nation at "foem new-fangled flashings/' Mrs. 
Archer sent Isabel away leaving Mary to her milk. 

That evening we were all sitting in the gar¬ 
den chairs on the terrace, when Bitemsly can¬ 
tered up, and giving his horse to Tim, joined 
ns. After a repetition of the afternoon's bow, 
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he tried to feel at home, but evidently didn't 
succeed till taking a seat below ns, he surveyed 
my plump cousin's beauty, now considerably 
enhanced in the splendor lent it by the rising 
moon. Before midnight, Bitemsly, it was plain 
to see, had plunged in reveries, and was over 
head and ears in the flood of the river Amoris. 
Indeed, as he confidentially informed me the 
next day, he dreamed of drowning all night, 
and of being interminably hauled out by the 
ears by my angelic cousin in the form of a pair 
of pincers. 

Thus days and weeks flew by, till June slid 
in the gates of the year, and pleasure parties, 
where my aunt and cousin, Bitemsly and my¬ 
self, were the principal parties, made a perfect 
fete champetre of the summer ; during which, it 
may be believed, Bitemsly was by no means 
slow in evincing his devotion to Mary, who, 
skilfully parrying every open attack, prevented 
any proposals from him, and always treated him 
as if he were a harlequin who amused her, or an 
amiable child whom she ought to amuse. 

One evening he and myself were strolling 
along, when a light figure tripping a few rods in 
advance on the other side of the fence, caught 
our eyes. It was Mary. Bitemsly darted for¬ 
ward to assist her in crossing the fence, but as I 
caught her eye with its laughing appeal, I don't 
know how it was I reached the point first, lifted 
her across, and took her bundle firom her. She 
was going to Mrs. Sprague's, one of the poor of 
the parish, and we accompanied her. 

“ Mrs. Sprague’s son,” said Mary, gaily, to 
hide her well-doing under an assumption of non¬ 
sense, " has been a convict in the State prison 
for six years, and was just let out this afternoon. 
I thought I'd like to see a real, live State prison 
bird for once, and make it a little pleasant to 
him to be good, and so forth, you know, by a tart 
and some sandwiches and tea—you understand!" 

Yes, kind-hearted little woman, I understand 
very well; but Bitemsly, who was always rather 
tight at a bargain, seemed to think it an unne¬ 
cessary expense, while Mary, with an " O, no 
matter," and much the same manner as that 
with which she would pat a great Newfoundland, 
took no further notice of his remarks. As we 
passed Mrs. Sprague's window, natural curiosity 
turned our heads that way. The table was 
already laid, and the family were sitting down 
to tea. As they drew up their chairs, the recent 
Convict pushed his back with a scrape, stood up¬ 
right, and shutting his eyes with the tightest 
Squeeze, uttered a long and elaborate blessing. 
Opening the eyes with an effort at the clofie, he 
glanced round. 


"Well," said he, with considerable exulta¬ 
tion, "reckon ye didn't expect that from this 
quarter! Well, it's true—the place which I 
come from is the place for moral rectitude and 
no mistake! If we had short commons, we got 
moral rectitude, which is as good as bread and 
fat, and what's betterin that 1" After which 
poetical essay, he proceeded to bestow a liberal 
allowance of the last named articles upon him¬ 
self. 

Mary, who was already intimate with all the 
ragamuffins of tile village, softly opened the 
door and beckoned Mrs. Sprague out. 

“Here, Mrs. Sprague," said she, "pretend 
you forgot these, and go to the closet and appear 
to take them out, so that it wfil appear pleasant 
to your son; and when yon have finished tea, 
I'd like to see you again, please. We'll wait 
here." * 

Hie old woman thanked her warmly as she 
took the dainties, and went in. Meantime, a 
little Sprague, who couldn't sit at table because 
there wasn't room, and who entertained fears of 
the tart, started a mighty bawling that quite 
nipped all BHemsly's attempts at conversation; 
whereupon, after considerable meditation, Bi¬ 
temsly pnt his hand in his pocket, and pulling 
out a cent as if it were a tooth, handed it to the 
youngster, who, delighted at such, to him, fabu¬ 
lous wealth, suspended operations in a state of 
ecstatic silenoe. In about half an hour, Mrs. 
Sprague returned. 

" I've brought some shoes to see if they'll fit 
you," said Mary, as with her own hands she 
tried on several pairs till they arrived at some 
which Mrs. Spragne pronounced "cumfble," 
and Mary rose. As we stepped out, Bitemsly 
lingered behind—" probably," whispered Mary, 
" to bestow some greater charity." Bnt alas! 
low as he spoke, his voice was audible. 

" I'm looking for a piece of money,'% small 
coin, madam, that I let your Httle boy take; 
has he got it ?" 

The child put the cent in his mouth and his 
hands behind him, shaking his head very em¬ 
phatically. 

"Come, sonny—that's a good sonny," said 
Bitemsly ; bnt sonny was not to be coaxed. 

"But I must have it, little boy," continued 
Bitemsly. " A cent spoils the face of a dollar." 

The indignant mother, seizing a shoulder, 
shook her child violently, determined the cent 
should leave his month one way or the other; 
and fortunately for him, it rolled from his lips to 
the floor. Bitemsly picked it up, coolly, and 
dropped it in his pocket, pleased to hear the 
welcome jingle, and ^j©$$(W j 
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Mary and I stared at each other. 

“I hope it don’t born your pocket/’ said she. 
“ O, no,” he returned, “not in the least A 
penny saved is a penny gained, yon know—and 
besides, my pockets are lined with leather.” 

“And your heart with something harder,” 
muttered she, but he didn’t hear her, and po¬ 
litely offered his arm. 

As we passed the outer door, Mrs. Sprague, 
holding back her dress that she might admire 
her new shoes, was displaying them to advan¬ 
tage, while applying their extremities to the 
sides of a yelping canine. 

“Always the way,” said Mary. “ I never 
gave her a pair of shoes in my life but she im¬ 
mediately went to work kicking that poor dog. 
I should think he’d hate the smell of leather, 
tool” 

It was a midsummer night, and the bells were 
ringing nine. We had nearly reached home, 
when we came where four roads met, and a little 
brook and bridge intersected them. Here some 
extraordinary operations appeared to be going 
on. Miss Isabel Archer, with a napkin spread 
on the ground, illuminated in the centre by a 
lantern, and on which were two plates with a 
piece of bread in each, and a cup of tea, was 
mumbling a rhyme of mysterious import, while 
winding a ball of yam, one end of which was 
in the brook: 

" Whoever is m j true love to be 
Let him oome wind this yarn for me, 

Gome eat this bread and drink this tea.” 

“If she hasn’t got my purse silk winding 
there!” whispered Mary. “Mr. Bitemsly, if 
you’ll go pick up the end in the brook, I’ll knit 
you a purse this very evening! And Mr. Bi¬ 
temsly, you said yon wanted this rose. You 
may have it if you’ll stoop down, as you go to 
the brook, and see what’s in the plates—I can’t 
imagine.” 

Bitemsly sprung up obediently. 

“ She's trying a project,” said Mary, almost 
dead, as she declared, with laughter, “to see 
who’ll many her—the little toad I 0, isn’t it 
fun?” 

As for Bitemsly, stooping down to view the 
contents of the plates, the lantern light suddenly 
gleamed on his face, appearing out of the dark¬ 
ness, and gave it a ghostly effect. But poor 
Isabel! Although she had been hoping for 
somebody’s appearance, this was too much, and 
with open eyes and open mouth, uplifted hands 
and hair like “quills upon the fretful porcu¬ 
pine,” she stood stone still. Running along, 
Bitemsly seised the other end of the fabulous 
purse silk, and as soon as Miss Archer felt the 


pull upon it, she left all, and with a series of 
voluminous shrieks, turned about, and scamper¬ 
ed home as fast as her long legs could carry her. 
“ 0, wont I shake her!” said Mary; but I never 
heard that she did. 

Bitemsly went into the city, as we thought, 
the next morning, and I took Mary out in the 
skiff for a jaunt on the little island in the pond; 
she to procure some specimens of wild flowers, 
and I for the pleasure of giving her pleasure. 
What was our surprise, then, to behold Mr. 
Bitemsly sitting in a lovelorn attitude on the 
bank and tearing the little willow stems. 

“ He looks as if he had better wear the willow 
than tear it,” whispered Mary. 

But Bitemsly’s face grew radiant as he beheld her, 
and immediately he left his employment. Wan¬ 
dering with them over the island, I at last threw 
myself on the sward beneath a bowery thicket, 
while Mary strayed round at no great distance, 
followed assiduously by Bitemsly. They soon 
were beyond hearing; but after a time, evidently 
unconscious that they had returned to the mna 
spot, I heard their voices approaching the place 
where I, without intending it, was quite hidden. 

“Ah, Miss Mary,” said Bitemsly, “I must 
tell you how perfectly charming you are !” 

“ Well,” said Mary, laying a gentian root on 
one side, “tell away, how perfectly fkayming 
ami!” 

This was rather a damper, but after a while 
the swain began again: 

“I cannot repress my emotionb. You must 
allow me to beg you to listen.” 

“I’m all attention,” said Mary. “Hand me 
that little trowel first, if you please. There— 
now!” 

“ The sight of you,” said he, making another 
vain attempt, “ fills me with the wannest admi¬ 
ration.” 

“I wonder where Joe is !” 

“Fills me,” reiterated Bitemsly, “with the 
warmest admiration. I—” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” interrupted my pretty 
cousin. “ There never was a woman yet who 
didn’t like to be admired, though some are ridic¬ 
ulous enough to be particular who the admirer is.” 
Bitemsly took this as encouraging. 

“You are glad of it!” he ejaculated. “O, 
Miss Mary, you have made me the happiest of 
men! I love—” 

Here I thought Mr. Bitemsly was going a 
little too far, and announcing my vicinity by a 
yawn and a tumultuous fit of coughing, I ap¬ 
peared before Bitemsly could declare whom he 
loved. 

“Fly in your throat. Cousin Joe?” asked 
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Mary, whose face was fast. losing the surprise 
called forth by Bitemsly's remarks. 

"Not at all,” I replied; "one on your hook, 
though." 

“Tm not angling,” said Mary. 

"No, but angle-worming,” I returned, as she 
untwisted one of those delightful creatures from 
her fingers. 

"I’m sure,” retorted Mary, pouting, "I hare 
not hung out any bait 1” 

" No. You’ve caught your fish,” I laughed; 
for Bitemsly was tumbling down the bank to 
unloose the boat. 

"Don’t let him say anything more, Joe,” 
pleaded Mary. And acting upon this hint, I 
contrived to allow Bitemsly no comer for a sen¬ 
tence till we reached home, where he found a 
letter, announcing that a valuable tract of land 
in Michigan was about to find a sheriff’s sale, 
owing to the fact that his agent had absconded 
without seeing fit to pay the taxes, and his own 
presence was needed in that quarter. Thereupon 
bidding Mary an overwhelming farewell, with a 
smile of ineffable pity that she must endure the 
loss of his company, Bitemsly, who had been 
made—Heaven alone knew how—“ the happiest 
of men,” departed. 

Now I had never fallen in love with Mary 
myself, that I knew of, and so when I found 
another man who had made himself so foolish, I 
at first wondered, and then thought, what if 
Mary had accepted him, how I should like that 
It is unnecessary to state the process by which I 
arrived at the conclusion that I shouldn’t like it 
at all, and that—that—it would be pleasant to 
have Mary always here; but it never occurred to 
me to ask her about it By-and-by—it was dusk 
now—the subject of my thoughts appeared ou 
the grassy terrace above, and then danced down 
the garden, and taking my arm, she gently drew 
the cigar from my fingers and threw it away. 

" Well, Mary,” said I, "is my pretty cousin 
to be merged into Mrs.-” 

"Nonsense 1” she cried. "But what shall I 
do ? The wretch has gone away thinking I’ve 
accepted him, and I never had such an idea 1” 

" I don’t see myself what—unless you unde¬ 
ceive him I” 

“ And how shall I do that ?” 

" Well—really—” 

"I don’t see how,” said Mary, "unless—” 
and dropping my arm, she turned round and 
confronted me, " unless—I marry yon, Joe l” 

" Will you, Mary, wiU you ?” uttered I, but 
my cousin’s boldness was all gone in an instant; 
and as for the rest—find ont, reader, if you 
can. 


•j 

"Aunt Jaiy,” said I, when I went in, "how 
should you fancy to keep Mary always here after 
$hree weeks from this day ?” 

"Ah!” said my aunt. "Why, really—you 
don’t—it can’t—Mary ? I— marry her, Joseph 1” 

" Yes, ma’am.” 

"Marry her in three weeks!" 

"Yes, ma’am.” 

" Mary, is he in earnest ?” 

" Yes, ma’am.” 

" Why, to be sure you don’t need anything 
particular, the way most girls do, in the way of 
new clothing, a—what do you call it ?—trous¬ 
seau. You’ve got enough; so you don’t want 
six months to sew yonrself to death in. Bnt, 
heavens and earth! how can things be got ready 
in three weeks ?” 

"It will be nice and quiet, auntie,”said Mary. 
“ Only the minister and a half dozen friends.” 

" Well, my dears,” said my aunt, who could 
not be gotten to give her consent outright to 
what was none of her business, "salt yourselves 
and you’ll suit me. If you’ve no objections, 
I’m sore I needn’t have any.” 

As I am not writing "Letters to a young man 
on the art of courtship,” I shall not detail the 
proceedings of those three weeks. But at last 
the eventful sunshiny morning dawned. The 
company, who exceeded the original half dozen 
by some fifty or so, were in the drawing-room ; 
the minister had arrived, and I was taking a 
settler in the way of a cigar, when a light foot 
ran up the staircase, and Bitemsly, in full toilet 
(in which, by the way, he had always taken 
pains to present himself to Mary), entered my 
sanctum. 

" How d’ye do ?" said he, in a delighted way. 
"How’s Mary? Couldn’t see her anywhere 
when I came in. What in the deuce is all that 
row in the parlor for?” 

" 0, some of my good amt’s works,” said L 
" Come, I guess we’ll go downfor I saw my 
aunt beckoning me. "Mary’ll be along in a 
minnte.” And we sauntered down together. 

As we opened one of the drawingroom doors, 
my aunt and Mary entered at the opposite one. 
Bitemsly started terribly. Mary was all covered 
up with lace, and her head was converted into 
an apparent basket of white morning glories, 
which looked decidedly as if they ought to wilt 
at this hour of day—but couldn’t, being made 
of white satin. My aunt hovered like a little 
gray boat on Mary’s Niagara esqne flow of dra¬ 
pery behind her, although the fashion had con¬ 
siderably collapsed; bnt if ever any man was 
brute enough to criticise his bride’s appearance, 
let him- be hung, as I was; for meeting Mary 
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half way, I slipped my head into tl^ noose, and 
was incontinently swung off. 

Bitemsly, astonished, aghast, shivering and 
silently raging, had fallen back, but was now- 
pushed forward by the crowd behind, who rushed 
up to pour out their stale congratulations. Ap¬ 
parently without knowing what he did, he dived 
at my hand and brought it up. “I—I—I— w 
said he; but I finished the sentence for him, by 
adding—“ had better seek health and solitude in 
the wilds of Scatuskyskillcat /” 

I noticed, shortly after my marriage, that Isa¬ 
bel had disappeared. She was sent to school, 
as Mrs. Archer told my aunt; and when, three 
years after, a wedding card, said to belong to 
one Bitemsly, was read, there was neatly en¬ 
graved in one comer thereof, “ Miss Isabel 
Archer.” 

Mrs. Bitemsly, who looks, as my wife declares, 
half the time pinched to death, and the other half 
frightened to death, declares that to the day of 
her death, she shall believe in projects tried on 
a midsummer night—I don't know whether she 
wishes she hadn't tried it or not 


THUMBS BEFORE KNIVES. 

There was one, a girl of some eighteen years 
of age, who might have sat for a Hebe; she 
came to the river-side, bearing on her head a 

S eries of tub, such as the washerwomen in 
rittany use for kneeling in while they wash. 
She stopped close to me and put her tub down, 
which was filled with enormous slices of black 
bread flanked by hnge lumps of butter. She 
then sat on one of the stepping-stones, within a 
few of me. Thus far all her motions were 
graceful; but alas! how small a thing destroys 
sentiment! Seizing one of die black wedges in 
her delicate white hand (blanched by washing), 
she plastered one side with batter, using her 
right thumb for the operation, and handed it to 
one of her companions. In this manner she 
dealt with all the slices, distributing them to the 
women around her, who seemed to relish them 
not the less for the absence of a knife.— Weld's 
Vacation in Brittany . 


A GREAT ADVANTAGE. 

The nurse of a Parisian lady fell ill, recently, 
and her mistress gave orders for a physician to 
be sent for. 

“But, madame, they are so dear!” remon¬ 
strated the woman. 

• " No matter, my poor girl,” replied the lady, 
“ my own physician must see you at once.” 

“ Then perhaps madame subscribes for a doc¬ 
tor as we do ?” 

“Subscribe! What do you mean?” asked 
the mistress. 

“ Why, madame, you see at home,” exclaim¬ 
ed the girl, “ we pay twelve francs a year for the 
whole family; and one year there was a great 
deal of sickness in our house, and I assure you, 
madame, I had a bad typhoid fever for nothing 
Saturday Courier . 


ONWARD AND UPWARD! 


BT GULA. XnLBDITH. 


Though dark be the tempests that over us roll, 

Though friends may forsake and may leave us forlorn. 

Let this be our motto, ’twill strengthen the soul, 

Though shattered our shields, and our banners be torn. 

Let the proud world deride us, and think what they may, 
Let the powers of darkness against us combine; 

Tor help in temptation to God we will pray, 

And more “ onward and upward, and true to the Una.” 

ms Che watch-cry of frith, and we’ll bravely go on 
In the oourse we have marked, for the goal Is divine { 

And when dangers are over and victory won, 

Slog “ onward and upward, and true to the line.” 

In the u battle of Ufo” it has borne us along; 

In the “ valley of death,” when our spirits decl in e. 

We’ll treasure It still, and well sing the good song, 

Of “ onward and upward, and true to the line.”^ 


LUCY EVERTON. 


BT SUSAH H. BLAI8DBLL. 


It was nearing the sunset of a beautiful day, 
early in the opening summer. The orchard 
trees were loaded with fragrance. Their white 
and pink blossoms grew in thick snowy clusters, 
and whitened with their falling petals, as with 
the stainless harvest of the bygone winter, all 
the emerald turf below. Except where, near the 
foot of the old orchard, away from the trees, 
wound a narrow foot-path, crossing the hillside. 

It was up this path, long and long ago, in the 
years that are far gone, that a pale, thoughtful- 
looking, dark-haired boy walked slowly, in the 
closing day. He was slight and tall for his 
years, which could not have been more than 
eighteen; bat there was nothing of the awkward¬ 
ness of boyhood in the graoeful mould, and free 
though quiet motion of the slender form. Al¬ 
ready, in that young countenance, the traits of 
manhood were visible. The shadowing forth 
ofa high and earnest soul, early maturing for its 
future labor, was there. The soul of one already 
learning the lesson of life; that lesson, so s wee t 
yet so bitter; the lesson that we must all learn, 
whether it is pleasant or painful; that must be 
learned perfectly, and only finishes at the grave. 
It was just opening to him. 

Richard Everton was thinking of it to-night; 
thinking that so far it had been very pleasant 
and peaceful to him. That he had reawn to be 
grateful feat it was so; and was looking forward 
with calm faith to the future. He could not see 
—he only trusted. It was with a meditative 
brow, that leaving the shady path he was pursu- 
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tog, he crossed the foot of 4b* old orchard, sod 
entered the field beyond, that ley broad and 
dear in the sunset light, with only the lengthen¬ 
ing shadows of the distant trees, intersecting the 
golden bars of the eveninggponshine, that grew 
softer and paler every moment A soft breeze, 
springing up, sighed gently around him, and 
lightly rustled through the deep grass. It bore 
faintly to his ear the sound of distant voices—the 
approaching tramp of horses' hoofs. 

light and musical laughter rippled along the 
evening air; and lightly leaping the low wall 
separating the field from the road that bounded 
it, he observed a party of three persons drawing 
near, on horseback. The party consisted of a 
gentleman, handsome, dark and haughty-looking, 
and who bore himself gracefally and well; and 
two young ladies, who, though of various styles 
of beauty, yet bore to each other a certain resem¬ 
blance which showed them to be related. For 
Madeline and Lacy Everton were sisters. Mad¬ 
eline, the elder, must have been nearly eighteen; 
fair in complexion, with large, deep blue eyes, 
and abundant golden hair; and a countenance 
so perfectly beautiful, so sweet and charming, 
that one must be fascinated by its loveliness, des¬ 
pite himself. 

Lucy seemed some twelve or eighteen months 
younger, and she, too, was fair, with the same 
large, deep-blue eyes, the same abundant golden 
hair; but the expression of those eyes was differ¬ 
ent—it was graver—softer—more thoughtful; 
in its pensive softness, her countenance was 
even more lovely than that of Madaline. 

Richard Everton's color slightly rose, as he 
beheld this party ; but his glance passed the other 
two, to rest on Madaline. He proceeded more 
slowly; they, drawing nearer, recognized him, 
and Madaline, reining up her horse, held out her 
hand to him, with a lovely smile, saying in her 
gentlest voice, “ Good evening, cousin 1" 

A happy look beamed in his fine, hazel eyes, 
as he received with a timid pressure the beauti¬ 
ful hand so freely given him; and the soft color, 
that rose for a moment flattering to her cheek, 
filled him with an emotion inexpressible. 

Lucy sat silent till he turned to her. There 
was no flash of feeling in her cheek, as he bent 
over her hand; as she, too, bade him good even¬ 
ing. But her soft eyes grew gentler still; and 
their serious smile of welcome dawned with a 
tender beauty, and died lingeringly away again, 
unseen beneath the dropping lashes. 

The gentleman merely bowed, with a half- 
haughty inclination, to Richard, and remained 
silent. Madaline, only, exchanged a few words 
with the young man, before riding on. 


“ Your father, I trust, is weU this evening?" 
he said. 1 

"He is unusually well, I thank you, Richard," 
she answered; then added in a low tone, as mu¬ 
sical and winning as it wag sad: ".QJiowIwish, 
cousin, you would come up sometime and see 
him! I am sure—I am very sure, he would wel¬ 
come you. Indeed, I think—I am afraid—you 
judge him wrongly. I know he could not but 
learn to—to like you.” 

Her white little hand, as she murmured these 
words, was laid entreatingly upon his, that rest¬ 
ed upon her horse's neck. The blood wavered in 
the young man's brow, with the emotion pervad¬ 
ing his breast, at the seemingly unconscious ten¬ 
derness of that voice and touch. How sweet 


they both were to him I But he shook his head. 

" Hay, Madaline, I fear it is impossible for 
me to win your father's affection. Hay—do not 
look so sad, dear cousin I One day, perhaps, he 
and I may know each other better than we ever 
have yet. I must wait patiently till then. But," 
glancing towards Madeline's companion, " I fear 
I detain you, cousin. Let me say good-by." 

" Good-by then, Bichard." 

She allowed her hand to rest in his an instant, 
even softly returned its pressure; and then, with 
another of her rare, sweet smiles, tamed away. 
Lucy saw his eyes lingering on her sister's face, 
with unutterable tenderness of expression. When 
he turned to her, there was an unconscious cloud 
of trouble on her sweet face, It was with an ac¬ 
cent of sadness in her kind voice, that she bade 
him adieu, and then, with downcast eyes, rode on. 

" That was our young divine, I believe—was it 
not, Miss Everton t" asked Madeline's cavalier, 
as the party proceeded. “ For really, I am not 
certain, although I think I have had the honor 
of being introduced to him." He spoke in a 
light tone, and a feint glow dawned in Lacy's 
fair cheek. 

“ That, Mr. Cameron," she answered, quietly, 
without waiting for Madaline to speak, "was 
our cousin , Richard Everton." 

The gentleman slightly bit his lip, and colored 
at the rebuke. Madeline, too, seemed some¬ 
what confused, but covered Lucy's grave an¬ 
swer with some gay rejoinder; and so they rode 
on; but Lucy spoke no more on the way 


homeward. 

She knew that her cousin Richard loved Mad¬ 
aline ; it needed nothing more than her own wo¬ 
man's heart to tell her that. And she knew that 
Madaline, pleased with the knowledge of her 
power over his affections, delighted to feed her 
own vanity by encouraging them—by coquetting 
with and decaying him. For it amounted only 
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to that— bH the notice Madadine Everton bestow¬ 
ed on her cousin Richard. He was only a poor 
student—he was only to be a country clergyman. 
It was presumption in him to look upon tor with 
the regard that every glance and tone of his be¬ 
trayed. But his boyish love flattered her, never¬ 
theless • and so, herself half bewildered by her 
gratified vanity, she led him on, knowing all the 
time that it was only to make him miserable at 
last. 

She did not call it wicked, or cruel, or even 
wrong, thus to encourage him. If there were ever 
times when her conscience told her that it was 
so, she turned away from the accusing voice, and 
hushed it, saying to herself: “ 1 know he never 
can hope to many me. He most know it him¬ 
self. For my father looks coldly on him. He 
does not like him, and never would permit me to 
marry him. Richard most know this, bat be 
cannot help caring for me still; and would it not 
be more cruel in me then, to treat him with in¬ 
difference ? to deny him even the brief happiness 
I can give him, by allowing him to believe his 
affections returned ?” 

With such sophistry as this she glossed over 
her own selfishness. It was true that Sir James 
Everton did not look with favor upon his young 
nephew. For Richard Everten’s father had 
won for his bride the first love of his elder broth¬ 
er ; and the baronet, embittered against him on 
that account, had treated him and his family 
thenceforth as strangers. Richard's father and 
mother were dead; but the hard feelings Sir 
Jam& had entertained towards them, were ex¬ 
tended even to their child, after their death. He 
seldom saw Richard, and only favored him with 
a brief and constrained sign of recognition, when 
he did so. But this was no excuse for Made¬ 
line’s indulgence in the spirit of coquetry natural 
to her. Lucy felt it. But she had never, by 
word or sign, touched upon the subject of her sis¬ 
ter’s conduct, in any of their conversations. She 
avoided—she shrank from it. Only, when she 
beheld Madaline thus coquetting with him, a 
deep pain was in her heart, and she said to her¬ 
self : “O, if Madaline only knew what such 
love as Richard’s is worth!” 

“Lucy?” 

“Well, father?” 

“ Where is your sister Madaline this evening ? 
I have not seen her for the last hoar.” 

“She is walking with Mr. Cameron in the 
grounds, I think, sir. She went out with him a 
little while since.” 

Lucy had suspended her sewing, for a moment, 
as she answered her father's ^estions, mid 


regarded him questioning! y; for there was an 
unusual cloud on his brow this evening. He 
paced the room slowly to and fro, with folded 
arms, hUf eyes downcast with an expression of 
serious-—almost ste# thought. 

“ Lucy,” be said, again, presently, “Madaline 
sees her cousin Richard, occasionally, I believe ?** 

“ Yes, fefcher,” Lucy answered, in a subdued 
voice. The question agitated less than surprised 
her; for it was the first time, almost, that the 
had ever heard her fother speak Richard Evertou’s 


name. 

“ They must have met frequently, I think !** 
was her father’s next question. 

“ Yes, father.” And her voice slightly trem¬ 
bled. “ Madeline rides out a great deal, and die 
road, yon know, winds directly past his house. 
And we have seen him very often at Dr. West’s.” 

He was silent a moment Then he said, briefly: 
“So I had concluded. I happened to see them m 
conversation, this morning, and observed diem 
both. They did not see me. Lacy,” and he 
paused before her, with a sudden decision of man¬ 
ner, “ Lucy, tell me truly, do you know any¬ 
thing of the sentiments with which they regard 
each other?” 

She hesitated and trembled. 

“I think that—Richard—likes Madeline, 
father,” she said, at last. 

“ Ay, likes.” 

It was all he said—those two words. But 
they were uttered with a stern significance, that 
sltowed how well he comprehended die thought 
which she failed to express freely. 

“ Well, Lucy—and she—Madaline—the type 
of her sex ? She * likes’ him also?” 

The young girl was silent. 

“Lucy—tell me,” and he spoke with grave 
command, “yon most know something of this : 
do you not think your sister is deceiving him— 
Richard Everton, my nephew ? Do you not see 
that she is coquetting with him—amusing her¬ 
self at his expense—making a temporary play¬ 
thing of the boyish heart that he has placed In 
her merciless keeping?” 

“Yes, father.” 

She could but just whisper die words. She 
bent over her work to hide the slow, large team 
that filled and blinded her bine eyes. 

“ I thought so. Yon may wonder I see so for, 
Lucy, but I have not been quite oblivions of all 
that has been going on around me. No! Good 
cause have I to watch in scenes like these, where 
my own child is concerned! She would deceive 
him—I see it!—as one equally beautiful once de¬ 
ceived me.” 


He paused abruptly. The table on which his 
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hand rested, shook beneath its pressure. He 
was strongly agitated; a single moment, and he 
rallied. 

“ I have never been kind to Richard, Lacy, 1 
he said. “ I regret it now? Next to you and 
1 your sister, he is my nearest of kin. He is not 
i to blame for the deeds of his parent. Bat even 
1 were he my enemy, I woa'd not see him made 

i miserable as I have been, and by a child of mine. 

> I am going to examine this matter, Lacy." 

< He stood there in stem and silent meditation a 

moment longer, and then, without speaking a 
t word, went out. Before the son had sunk in the 
horizon, he came back, but not alone; one was 
\ with him, in whom it was easy to recognize the 
; boy-student we met something more than three 
t years ago. In these three years, Richard had 
I finished his theological studies, and already he 
was ordained for the ministry. And still, through 
t all his labors, he never ceased to love Madeline 
i E^erton. Mr. Cameron had been absent from 
t England all this time, and had but just returned, 
t That night, Sir James Eveiton went to repair the 

f error of years. No little astonishment it created 

f to see him come back to Everton Hall, accom¬ 
panied by his long-estranged nephew. His uxi 
cle had sought him out, and asked his forgiveness 
k for the neglect of past years. He had asked 
frankly and as frankly received an assurance of 
die good-will of his nephew. It was as a token 
of their reconciliation, that Richard entered to- 
, night, his uncle’s house, by his uncle’s side. He 
, could scarcely credit the words his uncle uttered. 
For 8ir James Everton had made Richard con¬ 
fess his love for Madeline; and while the young 
man had sat silent, awaiting a harsh reprimand 
for his presumption, his unde, with a voice 
strangely unsteady, had said: 

“ Then, Richard, if you love her, and believe 
your love returned, go and seek Madeline out. 
Learn what her feelings truly are. If she recip¬ 
rocates your attachment you shall have her.’’ 

“ Sir,’’ uttered Richard, tremblingly, “ sir, you 
will then permit her to wed a poor man like 
myself ?” 

“ Richard,’’ answered his uncle, exdtedly, " if 
you had not a penny I would give her to you 
with freedom. For she has led you to believe 
that she is not indifferent to you.*’ 

“ Yes—she has—she has !*’ uttered Richard, 
with impetuous earnestness. 

“ Yet, Richard,” and the old man was pale 
with emotion, “ let me warn—though it is with 
the deepest pain that I utter it—I would have 
you prepare yourself for disappointment. She 
may have been deceiving you.” 

me!” Richard’s countenance 


grew colorless as marble. m No, no, anything 
but that i” 

“ Come and see, then, Richard. Satisfy your¬ 
self Learn her sentiments towards you from 
her own lips. Then, if she loves, and is thus 
worthy of you, my blessing shall be upon your 
union. But if not, then—” 

He did not finish, and they went forth in si¬ 
lence. But on their way, he said, in a voice of 
emotion, " Richard, I dread the coming hour, for 
it may be like one that has brought to me die 
greatest suffering my life ever knew. Too strong¬ 
ly does Madeline remind me of one who once 
played me false. It would be a bitter thing, to 
feel that a child of mine should cause another the 
unhappiness she brought to me.” 

Looking from her own little casement, Lucy 
Everton had seen him comiDg towards the hall, 
and with mingled happiness and sorrow, went 
down to welcome her cousin to her father’s house. 
She knew what he had come for, and how hope¬ 
less was his errand. 

It was with complete astonishment that Mad¬ 
eline beheld Richard, and learned that hence¬ 
forth her father welcomed him for all time, to 
his heart and his home. Greater, still her agita¬ 
tion and confusion, when, sanctioned by her fath¬ 
er’s approval, Richard asked her, trembling be¬ 
tween hope and fear, to be his wife. 

But the trial had come, and must be passed. 
So, while he waited, with a brow pole with sus¬ 
pense, to loam his fete, she answered, calmly: 

“I am very sorry, Richard, if you have mis¬ 
understood me. I am betrothed to another. Mr. 
Cameron is to-night to seek my father’s consent 
to our union.” 

" Madaline, Madeline,” he uttered, “ can this 
indeed be so ? O, if looks and tones are not to 
be trusted, how wofully have I deceived myself!” 

"You are right, Richard,” she answered, 
haughtily. “ You have deceived yourself. I do 
not know what right you have to believe that I 
could ever marry a poor country clergyman.” 

Feeling that she was guilty of meanness to¬ 
wards her cousin, her anger rose, and displayed 
itself against him for forcing the consciousness 
upon her. In a hasty moment her incensed feel¬ 
ings found vent in this unworthy language. 

For one moment the blood rushed painfully to 
his brow, then receded. He rose. 

“ Madaline,” he said, u I have been presump¬ 
tuous. I should have known better than to offer 
you my poor fortunes. But it was more—it was . 
a true heart’s love that I brought you. It has 
returned to me now. Forget, Madaline, as I 
shall do, that it jjer existed.” 
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“0, Madaline, Madaline! how could you be so 
cruel to Richard ?” 

The cheek of Madaline flushed angrily, as 
Lucy's sorrowful voice uttered its gentle rebuke. 

“ Cruel, Lucy ? I do not understand you. I 
do not see any cruelty in refusing a man whom I 
do not care for in the slightest degree.” 

“But you made him believe you liked him— 
you know it, Madaline. Tou know how he hung 
on every look and word of yours. You knew it, 
Madaline, and it was cruel to lead him on to the 
very last and then cast aside the heart he offered 
you.” 

“ It was his own fault. He should not have 
presumed as he did. And now let us leave this 
subject. It is one I do not choose to discuss 
further.” 

So Madaline Everton married Mr. Cameron, 
and left Everton Hall for a new home. But it 
was with many a pang of conscience that she 
prepared for all this. Her father never smiled 
on her after her heartless rejection of Richard. 
His demeanor, cold, constrained and severe, pun¬ 
ished her for her unworthy conduct, in its change 
from his former free and affectionate manner. 
But so it continued to the last moment of her 
departure; and she went away with her husband, 
knowing that sh$ had lost her father's • respect, 
and feeling and seeing that Richard, seeing her 
in her true light, that of a heartless coquette, 
had completely thrown off the thraldom in which 
her charms had held him. She felt that he, in 
his noble, lofty manhood, looked with compas¬ 
sion on the littleness of her nature; not despis¬ 
ing her, because he was too gentle—too truly 
good to despise a living creature—but pitying 
her sincerely, and loving her no longer. For he 
saw her now as she was. 

Lucy and her father lived alone at Everton, 
now, and the place was very quiet. Madaline's 
departure from it had necessarily made it so; 
while the memory of her falsity and unworthi¬ 
ness combined to cast a shadow over the hearts 
of those she had left. 

“ Richard,” said Sir James one day, “ we are 
lonely at Everton. I am growing an old man 
now. Will you come and dwell there with me ? 
You have no ties to keep you away.” 

The gentle friendliness always marking Sir 
James's manner towards his nephew since their 
reconciliation, had won Richard's heart. He 
had grown to respect first, then to love his uncle. 
No sad remembrance of Madaline intruded now 
to render painful to him the thought of dwelling 
in the house so thronged with associations con¬ 
nected with her. He knew that his uncle needed 
his society. He experienced^kne pleasure in 


being so near him and Luey; and ha went away 
from his own quiet home to theirs. They were 
all happier for his coming. The old mansion 
seemed to grow pleasanter than it ever had been, 
after he came. The long, bright summer days 
grew brighter, though they fled more swiftly in 
the sunshine of Richard's presence. 

They were beautiful Sabhaths, too, when lean¬ 
ing on her father's arm, with Richard on the 
other side, Lucy walked to the little village 
church; and then, within its gray old walls, they 
listened to his voice from the sacred desk, and 
gathered his gentle teachings up in their hearts. 

They were pleasant Sabbaths to Sir James, 
He learned the full worth of Richard, both from 
his precepts and his daily life. He saw him be¬ 
loved and reverenced by hiB parishioners, and he 
himself grew to honor no less than love him. 

And who shall say how gentle Lucy Everton 
revered her noble cousin ? Ever near him, she 
saw more fully and clearly, day by day, the 
value of that which her sister had so wilfully cast 
aside. She looked up to Richard with quiet, ear¬ 
nest, silent affection—a blending of love, respect 
and reverence, such as her gentle and thoughtful 
suture must feel for that which was beautiful 
and noble and good. 

“ 0, Madaline, Madaline!” she murmured 
mentally, sometimes, “ why did you rqject him? 
How happy, how enviable would have been your 
destiny, as the bride of Richard.” 

Bat all things were as they should have been. 
Far away from Everton Hall, in all the bustle 
and whirl of the gay metropolis, Madaline was 
leading such a life of splendor and of worldly 
triumph as was best suited to her nature; and 
Richard Everton, hearing of her brilliant exist¬ 
ence there, realized the wisdom of that Provi¬ 
dence by which all things are rightly ordered, 
and gave no sigh or regret to the hoar when his 
path was so ruthlessly tamed aside from that of 
his vain and beautiful cousin. 


Quietly and happily a few brief yean glided 
away; and then Sir James Everton was gath¬ 
ered to his fathers. He died a peaceful death, 
blessing Richard and his children in his last fleet¬ 
ing moments; conversing seriously and affec¬ 
tionately with Madaline, who, forgetting her 
vanity and her heartlessness, mourned with the 
keenest distress for his approaching loss, and be¬ 
queathing the weeping Lucy to Richard's care. 

Richard went away after his uncle's death, on 
a journey; and Lucy, in her mourning solitude, 
dwelt alone at Everton; for she would not go to 
her sister's sjflendid home in those sorrowful 
days. She preferred retirement, more suited to 
grief. Everton was tlichard's now, and all that 
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belonged to it. The title of his uncle, with the 
bulk of his property, was bequeathed to him. 
Lucy’s property consisted of one or two estates 
which came to her from her mother. She only 
remained at Everton now, till her cousin should 
return. Then she was going away. She told 
him so, on the wild November evening when 
they sat together in the old drawing-room by tlie 
fire, after he came back. 

" Going, Lucy ?” he echoed, gently; “ no, no. 
Everton is your home. 1 * 

She shook her head, sadly, without speaking. 
Richard regarded her tenderly for a moment, then 
laid his hand on hers. 

“ Lucy, Everton would miss you a great deal; 
do you not think it would ?’’ 

Still she did not speak; but the tears filled 
her eyes. 

“ Yes, Everton would miss you much; but I 
should miss you more,” he said, in a tone of 
sweet and serious affection. “Lucy, I should 
not be at rest, if you were not here. It is veiy, 
very sweet to have you near me. Lucy, you 
will not go away from home—from me ? I 
would have you stay, dear one,* as the mistress 
of Everton still; as Richard Everton’s wife. 
Will you wed him, my beloved cousin ?” 

It was a moment for Lucy Everton too sweet to 
be real. “ Richard's wife” But it was true; 
and now the tears were happy ones that fell from 
Lucy’s eyes, as Richard drew her to his breast. 

HOW TO SEE A BROTHER. 

The following anecdote is told of Prince Os¬ 
car of Sweden: When a boy, be was one day 
roaming over his father’s palace in quest of his 
brother, who was lately appointed Viceroy of 
Norway. Not finding him, he asked a chamber- 
lain he happened to meet, where he was. 

“ His royal highness,” answered the offioer, 
“is now under arrest?” 

“For what?” 

“ For having in a passion broken the mate to 
tiie porcelain vase you see on the mantel-piece.” 

“Well, I would like to see him.” 

“ Impossible,” was the answer; “ his majesty, 
your father, has given me orders to the contrary.” 

Whereupon young Oscar, walking up to the 
mantel-piece, snatched the costly Serres, saying 
as he did so: 

“ Now, sir, you will please have me arrested, 
and mind you see to it that they put me in the 
same room with my brother.— Albion. 


A modern writer says : “ I never give a man 
credit for having the power of doing what he 
never does. Plausibility is very imposing, no 
doubt; but when I see one of whom people say, 
* He has talent, he has genius, if he would use 
them right,’ I think it is a shanr, and not the 
real thing; for sound talent and true genius 
don't go with a laggard spirit—they are like a 
ipjMjn the heel to keep a mm advancing.” 


SONG. 

BT J. P. STOZTB. 

Deer Nell was bright and tab to see, 

As a balmy orient day; 

And we vowed to each other a constancy 
That never should dwindle away. 

But I sighed and smiled; wi^en she swore by the gods, 
That her love was forever and aye. 

Sing heigho! Now krad the mountain rill! 

And heigho! The deeper stream, how still! 

Her eye was of night—her cheek of warn day, 

And her Ups were an endless feast. 

Her step cheered the shore where we walked, as the mom 
Cheers hilltop and lea in the east. 

And we leaned o’er the lake, and could aee but ourselves 
And heaven just beyond,—and were blest. 

Sing heigho! How loud the mountain rill! 

And heigho! The deeper stream, how still! 

To trust a woman and be deceived 
Is more fooUsh than children’s play! . 

Nell had sworn by the gods to ber love; I believed, 

And went dreamy and glad on my way. 

JUfy vows of love are each moment fulfilled, 

And hers—I will not say! 

But heigho! How loud (he mountain rill! 

And heigho! The deeper stream how still! 

THE WRECKER BOY: 
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THE FIGHT ON THE BEACH. 


BY WILLIAM O. BATON. 


By the sea-side, on a high cliff which formed 
part of a long reach of rocky coast, stood Mau¬ 
rice—a lad of some fourteen or fifteen years. 
He was a stout, handsome youth, with more 
thought Mid manliness in his bearing than is 
common to that age. IBs dark eyes scanned the 
waste of rolling waters with a calm, steady, mel¬ 
ancholy gaze, as leaning upon an oar, a net 
which he had been repairing, at his feet, he 
awaited the approach of a boat which was 
rounding a headland some three miles distant. 
He was attired in a fisherman’s garb, and as the 
ribbon from his tarpaulin hat and the red scarf 
about his half exposed throat fluttered in the 
breeze, he stood a picture 'of humble and un¬ 
conscious grace, such as an artist’s eye would 
have delighted to dwell upon. 

Behind him, at the distance of about a quarter 
of a mile, stood a number of rude fishermen’s 
huts some hundred rods apart, and before the,, 
doors of some of them the fishers, or rather 
wreckers—for such they were—were busily en* 
gaged in repairing their fishing tackle and other¬ 
wise providing for the equipment of their boats. 

“ Ronald is ^png,” said one of them, “ for 
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see! Maurice is making the sign to ns. Bely 
upon it, he sees a storm in the wind’s eye as 
well as we do. Heaven send ns a good wreck 
this time! The last was all work and worry, 
and little profit.” 

“ The devil send you a wreck, you mean!” at 
this moment interposed a rude, weather-beaten, 
hard-visaged woman, who was standing in the 
door-way of one of the cottages, and had been 
watching Maurice with interest long before he 
made the sign. “ You don’t flatter yourself that 
Heaven has anything to do with your murder¬ 
ing and robbing the poor, helpless castaways, 
whom the less cruel sea surrenders to your 
clutches, do you V* 

“ How now, old woman!” returned the wreck¬ 
er who had spoken; “what has stirred you up 
this morning ? You must have got out of the 
wrong side of the bed—eh! How should we 
live except by knocking the brains out of those 
who were half-dead already, as they were washed 
ashore ? Our lives are as good as theirs, and 
we're not going to starve. If they don’t want 
to be killed, they mustn’t come ashore, and cheat 
the sea of its due. Let ’em drown 1 What we 
get, we’ll have.” 

“ You’ll have a rope round your neck one of 
these days, and I-shall live to see it,” retorted 
the woman. “ I only hope poor Maurice may 
never learn to do as you have done.” 

”0, let Maurice alone,” Baid one of the 
wreckers; “he’ll be the very prince of wreckers 
yet, if you don’t make a weak fool of him with 
your nonsense. He’s nigh as strong as a man 
already, and there’s not a better hand among us 
with a boat. He pulled me from the undertow, 
the last stormy night we had, when I thought 
nothing could save me. And nobody else 
would have risked it but him. Perhaps it may 
be in my way to do him a service, some day. If 
so, HI do it at any sacrifice, as sure’s my name’s 
Bob Hammer.” 

“And as sure’s my name’s Joe Darby,” said 
the one who had first spoken, “ if Ronald don’t 
do better by me than he has done the last three 
or four times, in sharing, HI take what propor¬ 
tion I earn, come what may ) I wont be fooled 
• yy longer with his captaincy and his equal di¬ 
visions—not I!” And he took a huge chew of 
tobacco to fortify and give emphasis to his res¬ 
olution. 

* “ Ha, ha!” laughed the woman. 

“Don’t laugh at me!” fiercely exclaimed 
Darby. 

“Ha, ha!” repeated she; “you will, if you 
can, Joe Darby—not without. ^Both my hus¬ 
band Ronald and you are brul^P sure enough; 


but as he is the bigger brute, he’ll have his own 
way, I reckon.” And without another word, 
she went into the hut—Darby still muttering to 
himself. 

“ Here comes the captain, with Maurice,” said 
Hammer, as the twain were seen leaving the 
cliff’s edge. “It’s blowing a stiff* breeze al¬ 
ready, and those clouds tell us there’ll be work 
to-night.” 

At the appearance of Ronald Marksley, seven 
or eight men from the various huts of the group 
were seen hastening towards his house, where, on 
their arrival, a conference was had regarding his 
disposal of the common stock of plunder, the 
tidings from the neighboring town, preparations 
for the storm, torches, etc., etc.; and after an 
hour’s talk, they separated—the breeze, mean¬ 
while, having increased into a strong gale and 
the rain pouring in torrents. 

“ Why do you act so mysteriously, mother !” 
asked Maurice of Dame Marksley later in the 
day, as she beckoned him/ with sig n i fi can t 
looks, from the apartment where her husband 
lay asleep, stretched upon the floor. “ What is 
it you would say to me ?” 

“Maurice, my boy, long I have wished to dis¬ 
close to you an important secret, but fear of him, 
and the thought that it might do no good, pre¬ 
vented me. But he treats me like a slave, and 
I so wish that you may not follow in the bloody 
track of these dreadful men, that I will reveal it 
to you—and may God turn your knowledge to 
good account! Maurice, you are not our son I” 

“ Is it possible ?” exclaimed he, starting and 
turning white. “What! are you not my 
mother t” 

“Hush! Ronald may feign sleep and over¬ 
hear,” replied she, with her finger on her lips. 
“ You are the sole survivor of a ship which was 
wrecked on yonder shore when you were about 
four years old. You, too, would have been mur¬ 
dered, as was he in whose arms you were washed 
ashore by a mighty wave, had I not stayed Ro¬ 
nald’s ruthless arm, after he had given the fin¬ 
ishing touch to the unhappy man who had folded 
you to his breast, to save or perish with you. 
Yielding to my prayers, he consented to let you 
live, and adopt you as our son. Whether the 
murdered man was your father, I know not; but 
certain it is you are not our child, and I thank 
God that you are not 1 I tell you this, my lad, 
that you may turn with loathing from the bloody 
ways of these relentless monsters, who fatten 
upon misery, and who take a mortal’s life with 
as little compunction as they would hook a fish. 
Keep this a secret, Maurice, and while you stay 
with us, do all you can to save, instead of uMte 
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life. Be a saviour, instead of a destroyer, and by 
every safe means thwart the assassins in their 
dark hours of cowardly pillage. So God will 
prosper you, and his vengeance, which will 
surely light upon them, will be averted from 
your head/* 

“ I will save all I can, hereafter/* replied the 
wrecker boy, gravely. " I never liked their 
ways nor deeds, and have never yet harmed a 
castaway. But 0, this news makes me feel so 
strangely! I don't know whether to feel glad 
about it or not Ton don't think," he added, 
earnestly, pressing her arm, “ that it was my 
father that he—murdered, do you?** 

" Perhaps not, boy—perhaps not I remem¬ 
ber his face; I don't think he looked like yon." 

“ O, I hope it wasn't But then, even if he 
were not my father, perhaps my father was on 
board, and then—then"—and he burst into 
tears and sobs—"he must have died, at any 
rate!" 

"Here, Maurice! Run over to Bob Ham¬ 
mer's and ask him if my knife is ready. He 
was to put a new handle on, and sharpen it 
Be spry." 

These words proceeded from Marksley in the 
next room, he having just awoke. The forlorn 
wrecker boy brushed away his tears hastily, and 
went upon the errand—his heart heavier than it 
had ever been before. He now felt alone in the 
world—and amid such associations! 

As night came on, the sky became charged 
with furious clouds, and there was a mighty 
moan, which swept across the black ocean, seem¬ 
ing like the voice of some monster of the waters 
yearning for his human pray. The vaulting bil¬ 
lows appeared to leap, in fiendish gladness to the 
clouds, which were preparing food for them, and 
their white crests smiled in anticipation; while 
their steady, rolling, irresistible gush, as they 
swayed along together, sounded like whispers of 
the fury which was to come. Awful was the 
voluminous gloom of the waste of dark and 
billowy hills! awful the Cimmerian eanopy 
which made earth and ocean cower, beneath its 
frown and portentous sigh. O, who are on the 
deep to-day? Will they reach their port or 
their doom to-night, or straggle triumphant 
through an open sea? How many thousand 
prayers are offered for them! Will they be an¬ 
swered by Him who poured the flood, or shall 
they be as fruitless as the sea-bird’s cry ? 

The league of wreckers—some eight or ten, 
sworn solemnly & stand by each other in secrecy 
to the deAth—were prepared to answer such a 
question in their own way. For many miles, 
the Mst, of which they were the hunting de¬ 


mons, presented no point upon which, should a 
vessel be driven there, there was the most re¬ 
mote chance of escape from shipwreck. Many 
were the stout ships which had dashed to pieces 
on that dread shore, the terror of the mariner, 
the delight of the ravenous fish and ocean-fowl, 
and of the wreckers more savage than they. 

" O, this is a glorious bluster, men 1" ex¬ 
claimed the remorseless Marksley, as they assem¬ 
bled on the cliff just as day went down, with 
sad face, behind the veil of heaven, as if hiding 
in grief for the wretchedness which was impend¬ 
ing. " And see 1 four—five—seven ships in the 
offing! We shall be the most luckless dogs 
alive, if some of them are not onrs." 

Repairing to a boat-house on the beach, the 
party, of whom Maurice and Mrs. Marksley 
were members, with provisions for a rude lunch, 
and with bludgeons, knives, etc., awaited the ex¬ 
pected sounds of distress—signal guns or lights 
booming or glaring over that mighty graveyard! 
Nor had they long to wait. A gun was heard— 
the sound mnffied by the roaring waves—and the 
men sprang to their feet and went forth upon 
the rocky shore to watch. Other guns, nearer 
and nearer, were fired in rapid succession, and a 
light was seen not more than a mile from the 
frowning shore. 

" Poor wretches! God have mercy on them!" 
ejaculated Mrs. Marksley, who had remained in 
the boat house with Maurice. Tears started into 
the wrecker boy’s eyes, for he thought of all she 
had told him that day, and had brooded, ever 
since, over the probable fate of his father. The 
old woman continued: " Wind and wave are 
driving them directly on these accursed rocks! 
There’s not the slightest hope for them. Mer¬ 
ciful hands might save a few, but they would as 
well fall into the tiger's clutches as among these. 
Better that they should drown at once!" 

The wreckers had kindled a bonfire—sad mis¬ 
nomer !—on the shore, as if in sign that friendly 
aid might be expected; and the helpless vessel, 
a ship of large size, all management of her hav¬ 
ing finally been abandoned as useless, drove, 
headlong, upon the rocks—horrible cries of de¬ 
spair mingling with the noises of the storm, as 
she went to pieces in the dark. 

"Maurice, you may have a chance to night to 
do God and man service," said Dame Marks¬ 
ley, hurriedly, as they prepared to go forth. " If 
yon do, lose it not. Thwart these demons, if 
you can. Remember your own wrongs, and 
should you see a struggle going on, give aid to 
the unfortunates, not to our men—not even to 
Ronald, should £ be in peril of his life. I will 
be at your side to direct von." 
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“I will do as you say,” said Maurice, firmly, 
“ as surely as I hope to see my father in heaven, 
where, you have taught me, I can never reach, 
should I shed blood of any human creature. 0, 
my poor father 1” 

They stepped forth from the boat-house into 
the wild scene of darkness, danger and death. 
The crash of broken timbers mingled with the 
roar of the elements and the cries for help. The 
surging waters answered with relentless dashing, 
and engulfed many a hapless wretch forever. 

“They are about it! Look, Maurice! They 
are dashing the brains out of those men yon¬ 
der. And sed! Ronald is straggling beyond, 
with one of those who are washed ashore. If 
we have not strength, let us use craft. If he 
prevails, let us try what art will do to save the 
man. Come!” 

The two hastened to the place where, stum¬ 
bling and struggling among the rocks, sometimes 
knee deep in the breakers, Ronald and the stran¬ 
ger tugged for life. The latter proved a match 
for his antagonist, despite die exhaustion result¬ 
ing from the shipwreck. 

“ Here, Maurice, Helen, help V* cried the 
wrecker chief, as his strength began to fail him. 

Maurice ran to the stranger, and fastening 
about his neck, exclaimed in hiB ear: 

“ Fall, friend! fell, and I will save you. FallI” 

Whether the man believed, or whether his feet 
slipped at that moment on the seaweed which 
mantled the rocks beneath his feet, the desire of 
Maurice was gratified—he did fall; and Maurice, 
as if by accident, stumbled between the legs of 
Marksley with such force, as to pitch him head¬ 
long upon the sharp rocks, where a wave rolled 
over him, bruised and bleeding by the fall. 

“Blundering fool 1 Is this the way you aid 
me?” were the first words which escaped the 
lips of the enraged and baffled wrecker, as, pre¬ 
tending to be anxious for his safety, Maurice 
hauled him roughly away from his adversary op 
the beach. “Where is he ?” he added, looking 
round in the darkness for his opponent in vain. 

“I saw a heavy wave roll back with him into 
the sea,” said Dame Marksley. “It's all over 
with him by this time.” 

“Are you there, Helen ?” exclaimed Marksley, 
feeling for her. “ I would yon had been here in 
time to have hit him with a bludgeon. But we 
shall find his body, I suppose. Where’s Maurice ?” 

Maurice had suddenly disappeared. Through 
all the excitement of the scene, he had not lost 
sight of the stranger, and had now gone to his/ 
relief. The man was scrambling, exhausted, up 
the rocky acclivity slowly on fluids and knees, 
when, just as Maurice put tafh his hand to assist | 


him, a broad and awful mountain wave thun¬ 
dered up over them both. Quick as thought, the 
hardy wrecker boy sprang forward and fell, 
clinching with an iron gripe the rocks on which 
he lay prostrate. The retiring wave left him 
there; but not so fortunate was the stranger. 
He had been borne back into file trough of the 
sea. Maurice sprang up, and at this juncture 
Bob Hammer came along, with a coil of rope 
which he had found, upon his shoulder. 

“ Is that you, Bob ?” 

“Ay, ay, my hearty—how goes it ?” 

“ Bob, I saved your life once,” said Maurice, 
hurriedly. “Now return the favor. You 6ee 
that man. I’ll hold the rope. Fasten it round 
you and plunge! Quick, or it will be too late ” 

“ I’ll do it, my lad, if it costs me my life.” 
And in less time than it takes fo relate it, the 
grateful wrecker bounded forward into the yawn¬ 
ing, death-fraught element, white with hissing 
foam. 

“ Hold hard, boy, and I’ll have him,” gurgled 
Bob Hammer; and rising on the top of a billow, 
he disappeared behind it. 

The huge hill of water rolled forward and fell, 
bathing the legs of Maurice, to whose aid was 
lent the strength of some mighty stones, behind 
which he had taken foothold. And now, by the 
dim light of the distant torches on the shore, 
Maurice saw two dark objects floating in the 
trough of the sea. 

He heard a faint, bubbling cry—that of a 
“strong swimmer in his agony”—and knew 
that it was the signal for him to hail; and with 
all his might he did so, bat the burden, and the 
force and weight of the waters would have 
proved too much for him had he not fortunately 
been aided at this crisis by the timely arrival of 
Dame Marksley. 

“Pull! puli! or they’ll drown—pull!” cried 
Maurice, panting with fatigue and excitement* 
and the wrecker's wife bent to the task, and her 
sinewy arms were exerted to good purpose. A 
rising wave assisted their last efforts, and brought 
the rescued twain high up the rocks, several feet 
beyond them. 

“ Whew!” sputtered the woman, as drenched 
by the billow, and with her mouth full of gravel 
and 6&lt water, she scrambled up from the awk¬ 
ward position into which she had been thrown, 

* that was the biggest wave of to-night.” 

“ Bob,” cried Maurice, running to him, “ how 
do you feel ?” % 

“ Well enough, ouly a little out of breath.” 

“ Will you do me another favor ?” 

“ Yes, a hundred!” 

“ Then help cany this man to a place 
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ty—any nook high up in the rocks will do. And 
keep this a secret; this man must not die. 9 ' 

" Not if he ben't dead already, you mean.” 

The man lay motionless 'where the wave had 
left him. 

" We'D see how that is; but let us be quick, 
or we may be seen by the captain!” And they 
lifted the insensible man along to a more secure 
place, while Mrs. Marksley repaired to where the 
other wreckers were busy securing their plunder, 
as die waves gave it to them; ever qnd anon giv¬ 
ing a fatal rap on the head of some half-drowned 
Creature, that the morning might bring them no 
disputants for their prize. 

When Maurice disappeared, Marksley, taking 
it for granted that his late adversary was drown¬ 
ed, had hurried towards that part of the beach 
where the most of his men were engaged, and 
on the way he ran against Joe Darby, whom he 
found busy rifling the pockets of a corpse which 
had been flung ashore. 

" Ha! are you there, Darby ? A prize, eh ?” 

"Ay, and a rich one, too; and mine , mark 
you, mine, all mine. No sharers in this, you 
may be sure of that.” And Darby held up a 
gold watch and chain, and a large and apparent¬ 
ly well-stuffed leather pocket-book, dripping with 
brine. " Who knows but there's a fortune there.” 

"If there is, or whatever there is, it will be 
shared equally among us,” insisted Marksley. 

" Will It, though?” sneered Daiby, about to 
stow it away. 

"Ay, will it!” quickly returned Marksley, en¬ 
raged at this dishonest braving of a compact 
which all had sworn to observe; " and ” 
and he adroitly snatched it as he spoke,—" this 
to make sure of it!” 

In the next instant they were engaged in a 
deadly embrace. Mutual hatred so absorbed 

them, that while they grappled they would have 
been engulfed by the breakers had they not sud¬ 
denly been parted by three or four of their com¬ 
rades, who came up, crying, "Boat! boat! 
Wreckers ahoy!” 

A boat, bottom upwards, to whose keel clung 
half a dozen men, was on the point of being 
hurled ashore, and the wreckers were desirous of 
mustering all their strength at that point that not 
one should escape to tell the tale of that awful 
night. 

" Fighting among ourselves ! For shame ! 
Let's look to the boat first 1” exclaimed the re¬ 
morseless villains, ravenous as sharks for their 
victims. " Let us attend to their welfare, and 

then, when they're sent home, fight after, if we 
please. Hurry!” 

The combatants desisted, and all sped to the 


spot whereon the boat was now cast, like a toy, 
by the mighty sea. It had evidently come from 
some vessel which had foundered, since otherwise 
no boat would have ventured to try that wrathful 
waste of billows, and miraculous indeed was 
their preservation thus for. 

The wreckers, with murderous intent, had 
grouped together to make short work of those 
whom the hand of God had protected; and just 
as the boat dashed with a thundering shock upon 
the dark beach, Dame Marksley arrived, and 
seeing how matters stood, hastily collected such 
sticks as she could find, which might be used as 
weapons, designing them for the nse of the ship* 
wrecked strangers, should they be so fortunate 
as to be able to wield them. 

"Now, men,” shouted Marksley, "death to 
all!” And they brandished their clubs, as the 
hapless men were jolted, spr&wling, among the 
surf-boiling rocks. 

"Death to you , firet!” at this instant shouted ' 
Joe Darby. And he plunged a dirk deep in the 
side of his unsuspecting leader, who turned 
upon him, the blade still sticking between his 
ribs. Thus two of the wreckers were prevented 
from at once pouncing upon their intended prey, 
and the odds in number were now made about 
equal. The renewed strife between Marksley 
and Darby so disconcerted the others of the 
gang as greatly to paralyze their efforts, and ere 
a blow was struck, four of the strangers were on 
their feet, and were armed and warned by the 
resolute Dame Marksley; and at this juncture, 
Maurice providentially appeared with Bob Ham¬ 
mer, and together they dragged the remaining 
two from the surf, just as they were being swept 
back into the roaring, tumultuous waters. 

Blindly obedient to the wrecker boy, in fulfil¬ 
ment of his gratitude, Bob Hammer sided with 
the strangers, Maurice and he each lending them 
a knife; and when the onset came, the wreckers 
met with a stout and most unexpected opposi¬ 
tion. Their leader, still contending with his 
implacable foe, Joe Darby, rolled with him be¬ 
neath their slippery feet, scarce minded by them 
in their new apprehensions for their own lives. 

" Take that, traitor!” said one of them, deal¬ 
ing a deadly blow at Bob Hammer, as he was 
found arrayed against them. 

" Thank you, I'd rather not!” cried Bob, ex¬ 
pertly dodging the unfriendly manifestation; and 
the force of the blow, spent upon air, precipitated 
the giver headlong among rocks and seaweed. 

" Take this, with my compliments, Pete Wy- 
vil!—and it's the last you'll ever want, I hope,” 
said Bob, bringing down a crushing blow which 
fractured the f3lowV*l^nlVi 
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The conflict was now general, and as fierce as 
may be imagined among men striving for dear 
life. Though much exhausted by their struggles 
with the waves, the men who had just escaped 
shipwreck—the value of life and the hope of it 
having now grown stronger and dearer than 
ever,—became inspired with a new energy, which 
made them equal to the fearful occasion. And 
they were doubly encouraged at finding friends 
in the midst of their dastardly enemies. 

The wrecker boy moved in the thickest of the 
conflict—which was waged by the solitary glare 
of a torch, stuck in the rocks a few rods higher 
up the shore,—like a sprite, dashing in where he 
could render assistance to the strangers, and 
ever and anon dealing a serviceable stroke npon 
the arm or head of some wrecker at the very 
moment when he imagined his victory secure. 
Deep and ferotioub were the curses heaped upon 
him, upon the “ old woman,” and on Bob Ham¬ 
mer, by the baffled, panting, bruised and bleed¬ 
ing wreckers, as they found themselves forced 
finally to yield, step by step, and to fly before 
their desperate opponents, leaving three of their 
number dead and horribly mutilated upon the 
resounding beach. 

" Victory!” shouted Bob Hammer, as the last 
of his late comrades fled up the cliff, or along 
the shore. " Victory! Maurice, my lad, I nev¬ 
er felt the joy of doing a good action as I do 
now.” 

" You did nobly, Bob, and I hope this will be 
our last occasion to do anything like it through¬ 
out our lives. But see, friends!” added the 
wrecker boy, as the strangers gathered round 
their preservers, tendering them their thanks in 
half exhausted accents, “ who are those coming 
this way, with lights V* 

"More enemies?” exclaimed some, grasping 
their weapons with what remaining strength they 
had. 

"No, no—you are mistaken,” said the wrecker 
boy; “ they are people from the town. You will 
find no more fiends to deal with.” 

He was right. In a few moments a crowd of 
men arrived, and learning the story of the affray 
—having been attracted to the beach by tho sig¬ 
nal guns that had been fired long before—they 
attended the exhausted participants in that terri¬ 
ble struggle up the cliffs to the habitations of the 
wreckers, all of which were now deserted, save 
by their wives and children. Among these was 
not forgotten him with whom Marksley had first 
striven that night, and who had only been left by 
his preservers after they had restored him to 
consciousness. 


When morning broke, the golden sun shed not 
more light upon the brightening sea than did the 
news which enraptured the soul of the wrecker 
boy. In the stranger he had first been the means 
of rescuing, he found—-Ms father! learning from 
his lips the strange tidings that he, with a few 
others, had alone escaped the wreck which thir¬ 
teen years before hod sent, as he had thought, all 
other of his fellow-voyagers to eternity, includ¬ 
ing his brother and his infant son. That brother 
had died by the hand of Marksley! 

Explanations on both sides were now followed 
by a vigorous pursuit of the old offenders, who 
had been for years " unvphipt of justice,” the 
terror of the coast, no evidence before having 
been positive against them. Some escaped, and 
the remainder, though murder could not be 
proved npon them, were condemned to expiate 
their crimes in prison. Against Bob Hammer 
no proceeding was made—the story of his ser¬ 
vices on that thrilling night making him the ob¬ 
ject of general sympathy and applause. Bat 
where was Marksley and his brother murderer 
and plunderer, Joe Darby ? 

* * # * # 

On the ensuing morn, when beneath the smile 
of the refreshing sun the subsiding ocean daaoed 
in silver, and search was made for the victims of 
the storm and of the fight, a dark mass was 
seen floating not for from the shore, rolling slow¬ 
ly toward it. * The anxious searchers waited till 
it came within reach, and then palled it from the 
reluctant surf. It was found to be the dead bod¬ 
ies of Marksley and Darby, fkst locked in each 
other's arms. The waters had evidently been 
their winding sheet, as they had fallen in die 
death grapple They and the other wreckers 
who had been slain, were buried on the shore 
they had so long contaminated. 

Far away from that region of unhappy memo¬ 
ries now lives the wrecker boy, his sire grown 
gray with years, sunning the winter of life in das 
constant affection of his manly son. Oft to his 
grandchildren he relates the story of Maurice, 
with natural pride and gratitude to God; and 
when they look up, for corroboration, to their 
father's fece, they wonder that ever he was a 
Wrecker Bot. 


A Village Spies. —The spire of a village 
church, seen in the distance, gives a char m to 
the barrenest landscape. Chaiming says: "An 
humble spire, pointing heavenward from an ob¬ 
scure church, speaks of man4 nature, man's 
dignity, man's destiny, more eloquently than all 
the columns and arches of Greece and Rome, 
the mausoleums of Asia, or die pyramids of 
ESTPl” 
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The roeee ere fcding 

[ like darkness at mom; 

c The roeee aze hiding, 

{ Their beaatiee are gone. 

Thoee one that were brlghteet 
1 Are passing aw*y; 

To cheer and delight as 
; Whj do they not stay? 

The queen among flowers, 

1 No perfumes now shed, 

I Though still in oar bowers, 

I She’s withered and dead. 

O why doth she leave us? 

Why will she not stay? 

! When the parting doth grieve os, 

By hastening away. 

But thus it ie ever, 

With ones that are dear; 

: Death soonest doth sever 

i The brightest ones here. 

, The ones that are nearest 

And twined round the heart; 
Thoee ones that are dearest, 

The soonest depart. 

And so with the flowers, 

: Like things here below; 

i When we think they are oars, 

No more them we know. 

They leave us in mourning, 

! The spots of their birth; 

Still they leave ns a warning 
i How frail la all earth. 


MY COUSIN ANNIE. 


BT MBS. MART MATNABD. 

"I have news for yon, Mary,” said my fair 
young cousin, entering my room one morning 
with her sweet face all smiles and dimples, and 
something evidently amusing her very much. 

It most be yery pleasant news to judge from 
yonr bright eyes, Annie, so let me hear it at 
once. Good news Has been yery scarce at Birch 
?ai1 of late days.” 

“ I am not certain that yon will c&n it' good/ 
bat it is none the less amusing.” And then she 
laughed outright. " Violet is yery yonng to be 
married.” 

I was astounded at her words, and well I 
might be, for Violet was my cook, and all nnri- 
yalled as she was in her profession, and setting 
aside her many other good qualities, she was 
without exception the most hideously ugly black 
woman I ever beheld; the African features were 
actually caricatured in her countenance, and not 
eyen our long acquaintance with her could soften 
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in the least the impression of her unchangeable 
ugliness. That she should ever many had not 
seemed to me within the bounds of possibility, 
and I felt inclined to doubt the truth of my 
merry cousin's communication. 

“ I can see in your eyes that you don't believe 
me, Mary, but it certainly is true; and the happy 
lover has just returned from California. He is 
cook on board some veseel, she says.” 

" You seem to be much interested in the 
match,” said I, a little crossly. 

I did feel annoyed at losing the best cook I 
had ever had, and could not help feeling vexed 
with Annie for appearing so delighted at what 
gave me uneasiness. It also struck me as some¬ 
thing strange, that the beautiful, wealthy, accom¬ 
plished Annie Weston should give even a pass¬ 
ing thought to anything so far removed from her 
usual sphere of observation, as the marriage of 
my cook. In feet, I was quite puzzled to ac¬ 
count for it, and told her so. 

" We, dear Mary, we axe such strangers to each 
other yet that it is no wonder yon are unacquaint¬ 
ed with my'loves and aversions/ but know, 
0 most doubting of cousins, that weddings are 
my duefest delight in this world, my strongest 
passion; that, in feet, I have a marriage mania. 
A wedding! My dear girl, what visions of cake 
and compliments, wine and white satin, kisses 
and kid gloves, bouquets and bridesmaids, the 
word calls up ; what recollections of fun and 
flirtations, mirth and music, of pretty faces, mer¬ 
ry laughter, and happy hours. And yet, will you 
believe it,” and here her face lost its joyous ex¬ 
pression and became very s o rrow fa l, “ some of 
the most painful recollections of my life are con¬ 
nected with weddings. 

“I can scarcely remember when I first ac¬ 
quired this taste for weddings, but have a vagne 
idea that it was from seeing my Sabbafe echoed 
teacher united to our young minister, on which 
occasion we children, some fifty or sixty in num¬ 
ber, were all invited to take tea in the great din¬ 
ing room of the bride’s father's house, and where 
we all assembled, trying to look very stiff and 
womanly in our white dresses and flower wreaths, 
and where I tried to seem unconscious that my 
wreath was too large, taking sly opportunities to 
push it up on my head and keeping vety still, 
until, unluckily, fee 'happy pair' came in to 
speak to us, when in fee excitement my unfortu¬ 
nate garland slipped down over my eyes, and 
from that unto my shoulders, where it remained 
in spile of all my efforts to put it in the proper 
place again. I have attended numerous wed¬ 
dings since then, and as I have 
you a sketch of my life, I P 
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will be to give you a short history of each of 
these affairs, as they will serve to illustrate my 
otherwise uninteresting story/' 

As I knew my cousin was an interesting “ story 
teller/' I willingly agreed to this pleasant propo¬ 
sition, only stipulating that she should commence 
at once with her history; but this she would not 
agree to* “ O, no, not this morning; but yon 
make haste and get dieseed while I tell Moses to 
get the carriage out." 

“Why, where are you going?" I asked, in 
astonishment. 

“ To the city; bat there, don't ask questions, 
and do have your bonnet on when I comedown." 
And she harried out of die room as if something 
of the utmost importance filled her mind, while 
I, knowing what a tyrant she could be, never 
thought of disobeying her orders, but proceeded 
to drees as fast as possible. 

“ Come, Mary, Moses is waiting." And draw¬ 
ing on my gloves, I hastily followed my little 
torment to the door, where our sable factotum 
was trying to soothe the impatience of the pranc¬ 
ing ponies. 

Seated and off, I found time to admire my 
beautiful cousin, as she leaned back in the car¬ 
riage and appeared lost in some interesting cal¬ 
culations, to judge from her frequent use of tab¬ 
let and pencil. 

It wsb a clear, cold, wintry day, and the frosty 
air gave a brighter hue to Annie's fair cheek, 
and slightly tossed the bright, golden carls that 
clustered under the becoming little bonnet. And 
that bonnet itself, what a charming little contri¬ 
vance it was I—what a wonderful combination of 
bine velvet and black lace, ostrich plumes, 
French flowers and blonde bordering. But then 
everything that Annie Weston wore looked well 
on her, from the magnificent Cashmere that she 
wrapped about her so carelessly to the little 
glove that seemed made for her hand, or the 
black satin slipper that so well became her pret¬ 
ty foot. And now while she is so busy with her 
pencil, I will take the opportunity of telling the 
reader a little more of the history of my fur 
cousin than he or she already knows. 

A nnie Weston's father was a captain in .the 
British army, and having lost his wife at the 
time of his child’s birth, he ever after devoted 
himself to that child, and supplied as far as he 
could the place of the parent she had lost. His 
love for his daughter was boundless, and conse¬ 
quently he always arranged that wherever his 
regiment was ordered there his child should also 
come, and being a man of handsome property, 
made very delightfhl to the 
'mew but little of the hardships 


and miseries that so frequently attend military 

life. 

As Captain Weston's regiment had for many 
years been on foreign stations, and continually 
movihg, Miss Annie had seen no small portion 
of the world, and naturally of a happy disposi¬ 
tion and bright, intelligent mind, she had become 
at nineteen, a most interesting and agreeable 
companion. To her father, she was the sun¬ 
shine and joy of his existence. With him her 
word was law—hence her wilful ways,—and to 
please her, his constant aim and attention. 

It was at this time that the Eastern war broke 
out, and several of the regiments stationed at 
the “ British Colonies in North America " were 
summoned home and despatched to India. Cap¬ 
tain Weston was overwhelmed with anguish 
when the order came for their immediate embark¬ 
ation (I should have said before that they were 
at this time at Bermuda), and knowing well the 
impossibility of his daughter's going with him 
into the interior, and the dangers that would 
surround her if left alone at Calcutta, in that 
strange laud, without one friend, and liable at 
any moment to fall a victim to the death-dealing 
fevers that prove so fatal to European constitu¬ 
tions in India, all these considerations induced 
him to leave her in America under my care and 
protection. 

For three years I had led a very quiet life in 
the comfortable home left me by my husband, 
and so contented was I with the state of my af¬ 
fairs that I felt some little selfish regret when my • 
cousin's letter arrived, asking me to take charge 
of his young daughter. I was his only near rel¬ 
ative, and the moving appeals that he made to 
my feelings were not to be denied. I wrote to 
him immediately, consenting to take the respon¬ 
sibility, and sympathizing with him in the keen 
suffering such a parting must bring. 

I immediately made preparations for the arri¬ 
val of this strange consin, of whose existence I 
had hardly ever heard before, and recollecting 
that she was motherless, and with scarcely a fe¬ 
male relation, save myself, in the world, I reso¬ 
lutely Tarnished all regrets about my invaded sol¬ 
itude, and when she came, gave her as w ar m a 
welcome as my calm, reserved habits would 
allow. There was soon a great change in ay 
hitherto quiet, steady-going household, and this 
change was brought about by the presence of 
my beautiful charge, who effectually banished 
gloom and silence from the old mansion, and in 
their place brought sunshine and mirth. 

But I have devoted space enough to these re¬ 
marks, and will let Annie tell her own stories la 
her own way. I was soon enlightened as to fee 
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cause of oar hasty journey to the city on the 
morning I have mentioned, and could not for* 
bear laughing to myself as I saw of what her 
purchases consisted. It was all very well to 
give Violet a white dress and ribbons, but the 
sight of an enormous pair of gloves, a quantity 
of delicate blondei, and a magnificent white rose, 
quite overset my gravity, and I volunteered 
some remonstrances that were very coolly disre¬ 
garded. My wilfal cousin paid for her pur¬ 
chases, had them placed in the carriage by the 
bowing and obsequious shopman, and in five 
minutes more we were on our way home. 

“ Wont she be a beautiful bride ?" was the first 
remark my hopeful companion made. 

“ But, my dear girl, don't you think you could 
have given Violet something more suitable— 
something she ceuld have worn afterwards ?" 

“ There now, no lectures; you know I can't 
stand them. Besides, Violet is the vainest crea¬ 
ture I ever knew, and I am determined her love 
of finery shall be gratified for once. Only fancy 
her great black head decorated with such a cap 
as I intend to make her, and that beautiful rose 
in contrast with her horrible face! Of all the 
weddings I ever saw, I know this will be the 
best." And she laughed long and loudly at the 
ridiculous picture her fancy had conjured up. 

As it was useless to expect anything rational 
from Annie until the momentous preparations 
for " Sweet Violet's ” wedding were well under 
way, I lent all the assistance I could; and at 
last had the satisfaction of seeing the little wil¬ 
ful beauty quietly seated at the formidable task 
of hemming the fair bride's snowy flounces, of 
which there appeared to be an indefinite number, 
and the first of which she so daintily held in her 
little fingers. 

I must here just mention, as an illustration of 
my spoiled pet's eccentricities, that she had never 
in her life made herself a dress, or in fact scarce¬ 
ly any article of attire; that she had a great dis¬ 
like to that delight of more domestic and steadier 
feminines, viz., a quiet afternoon's sewing; and 
yet she voluntarily undertook the preparation of 
my Violet's "bridal array," and that with an 
intense interest that actually puzzled me to ac¬ 
count for. 

" I know you are dying for a story this after¬ 
noon, my most patient cousin, and as all virtues 
ought to be rewarded, youris shall not be the 
exception. But, seriously, I don't feel in a very 
sprightly humor to*day, so if you have no objec¬ 
tion, I will give you a little history that I allud¬ 
ed to the other day, when I said that one of the 
most painful memories of my life was connected 
with a marriage. Perhaps you don’t know—and 


if you don't, I most tell yon—that three years 
ago this winter, we were at Quebec, and papa 
quite unexpectedly met an old friend in the per¬ 
son of a Major Mclntire, who had left the army 
and settled down on a comfortable little farm in 
Upper Canada, on the banks of a river between 
Lake Simcoe and Georgian Bay. 

" It did not require much persuasion to induce 
papa to let me accept the old major's warm invi¬ 
tation to return home with him and see his chil¬ 
dren,—said children, by the way, being half a 
dozen full grown men and women, not one of 
whom acknowledged to less than six feet alti¬ 
tude, and of whom I must confess I stood in 
most abject fear for the first forty-eight hours 
after my arrival; but their warm-hearted kind¬ 
ness soon made me forget their dangerous size, 
and finding that they had none but the kindest 
intentions, I overcame the imaginary terrors 
that at first made me run for my life, if one of 
the 1 boys' even looked towards me. 

“ I must not stop to tell you all the sleighing 
parties, skating parties, dancing parties, quilting 
parties and sewing parties I attended that win¬ 
ter. In fact, our lives were one constant round 
of excitement, and as that is an atmosphere I 
was bom to live in, you may be sure I lost no 
opportunity of dipping into the cup of pleasure 
so freely offered to me. 

" One only drawback there was to my delight, 
a8d that was the uncommon scarcity of wed¬ 
dings. The very height of my expectations 
would be crowned, if I could only see a real 
country wedding, and when hope had almost 
given way to despair, the welcome news was 
announced at the breakfast table one morning, 
that the owner of the next farm was about to 
take unto himself a wife, and that the affair 
would come off on the evening of the third day 
hence. 

"At first it seemed too good news to be true; 
but when a formal invitation came, with a special 
reference to "Miss Weston," there was no long¬ 
er room to doubt, and we were at once plunged 
into a sea of confused preparation, of which I 
have but a very indistinct recollection, save that 
there was an indefinite quantity of pink and blue 
muslin cut up, and that Mr. Allan Mclntire 
brought home a new plaid vest of the most 
alarming pattern, giving me an unpleasant im¬ 
pression that he was partly enveloped in flames. 
The eventful evening arrived at last, and as the 
weather had been unusually mild for the last 
three days, it was not considered safe to cross 
the river on the ice as we had always*done, and 
a longer route, that took us over a beautiful 
bridge, was preferred. 
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“ On arriving at the house of the bride’s father, 
we found quite a large party assembled, includ¬ 
ing the minister; but the hero of the evening, 
Walter Allison, had not made bis appearance. 
The bride was a pretty, little, delicate thing, 
with dark blue eyes, that filled with tears every 
time she looked at her mother, and soft, shiny 
brown hair that needed no ornament to add to 
its beauty. 

'* I had felt so much satisfaction, and indulged 
in so much excitement, that the reaction that 
now took place occasioned me to feel quite sad, 
and I sat in a shady comer of the room watch¬ 
ing the fine young bride, as she quietly moved 
about among her friends, with a strange forebod¬ 
ing at my heart that I could in no way account 
for. How much longer I could have borne these 
distressing sensations I am unable to say, but 
just as I was deliberating on the propriety of 
going across the room and joining a party, who, 
in low tones and with much suppressed laughter, 
appeared to be enjoying themselves very well, a 
loud, rambling noise filled the air, causing every 
one to start to their feet, while a‘dozen voices 
exclaimed with one accord, ‘The river! the 
river!—the ice ! the ice !' 

“ The first roaring was succeeded by a louder 
noise, like heavy thunder, and then came a crash 
that shook the house to the foundation, and 
every one rushed to the door and out on the life 
tie field in front of the house, where they could 
overlook the rushing and roaring waters that 
now swept past, carrying enormous masses of 
ice, sometimes high out of the dark stream, and 
again tumultuously rolling over and over each 
other. 

“ The crashing and thunder-like sounds were 
awful in the extreme, and for some minutes not 
a word could be heard by any of our party. 
But gradually, as the waters grew clearer, the 
noise became less, and the first thing I heard 
was Allan Mclntire shouting in my ear some¬ 
thing in which the words ‘ Walter ’ and ‘ on the 
the ice’ were painfully distinct. I could not 
hope to make him hear me, but I knew by his 
look that he understood my mute assent, and 
that we shared the same fear. 

“ The moon, which all the evening had been 
hazy and dull, now shone out bright and clear, 
and we all saw the dark figures of a number of 
men moving about the opposite bank, and from 
the dashing of lights, and hurrying to and fro, it 
was evident that something was wrong. One 
glance at .young Mclntire’s pale countenance 
and eager eyes was enough for me, and with a 
sickening faintness at my heart, I returned to 
the house. 


“I cannot describe the look of utter despair 
that had settled on the young bride’s fair face, 
or the helpless grief that showed itself in her 
attitude, as she sat with her head leaning on her 
mother’s arm, and her hands, weak and nerve¬ 
less, hanging at her sides. 

“ There was something singular in die general 
conviction that seized the wedding party, that 
young Allison had met with some dreadful acci¬ 
dent, for as yet we had no proof of such misfor¬ 
tune, save that he had not made his appearance 
among us. But those who attempted to com¬ 
fort their friends with this suggestion, did it 
with pale faces and trembling voices, and all 
felt that silence and patience were the only re¬ 
sources left us. It came at last, the expected 
blow, but none the less severe that we had looked 
for it. 

“ There was a sound of many horses in fierce, 
wild galloping—a shout, loudly answered from 
the groups within and without the house, and 
then the door was flung open, and a dozen pale, 
dripping figures burst iu among the now terrified 
and screaming guests. One, only, of all the 
females present was calm and tearless, and that 
was the pale young girl, whose bright hopes die 
past few hours had so cruelly crashed. 

“‘There’s a jam at the lower bridge,’ said dm 
foremost of the intruders, in low, hurried tones. 
‘ Come, every man of yon, we may yet save the 
body!’ 

“ The pale girl bad half crossed the floor to¬ 
wards the speaker, but as these words rung 
through the room, she fell lifeless at his feet, 
and was carried to her chamber, while the hur¬ 
ried tramping, and ihen the dull silence, told us 
that the stranger’s request had not been unheed¬ 
ed. Wearily, wearily the long hours that night 
dragged past; but daylight came at last, and 
with it the party from their unsuccessful search. 

“It was my first experience in sorrow, and 
months passed ere I could recover from the 
effects of the shock received that dreadful night 
It was an awful awakening from the chiMiah 
dream that I had indulged so long, of earthly 
happiness; bat time soothed my shattered nerves, 
and at last I could listen calmly to the sequel of 
this sad story, as it was told to me by Mia* Mc¬ 
lntire, some three or four months after my return 
home. The young bride had long wavered be¬ 
tween life and death, bat at last the worst dan¬ 
ger was over, and she once more moved about 
her home, silent and uncomplaining, but with 
feeble steps and bowed form, as though her 
great sorrow had bereft her of strength or sup¬ 
port. The mother—Walter Allison's mother— 
had gone down with sorrow to the grave. It 
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was too heavy a blow for the poor widow, whose 
only hope and comfort he was, and from that 
dreadful night she lost all interest in worldly 
affairs, and was only impatient to leave the scene 
of her sorrows. 

“I thought I never shonld like weddings 
again, that my passion was completely cared; 
bat change of scene, and the constant round of 
visitors and visiting, that papa liked so well, 
drove my sad thoughts away, and in less than a 
year afterwards, I had a hand in a little romance 
that nobody suspected anything aboat. Bat I 
shall not tell yon any more stories to-day, for I 
cannot sew fast enough while I talk, and you 
know there is no time to be lost/’ 

“I am only going to give you a little sketch 
to-day, Mary; so don’t be disappointed if it 
does not come up to your expectations. It is a 
particularly interesting recollection for me, as I 
was a prominent actor in the affair, but to you 
it may seem dull. Nearly twelve months after 

my visit to Upper Canada, we were in H-, 

and I renewed an acquaintance I had formed 
some three years previously, with a Mrs. Captain 
Melson. 

"As Mrs. Belson had no family, was very 
rich, lived in splendid lodgings, and was very 
fond of me, it pleased papa that I should often 
go to see her; but though we kept up an appar¬ 
ent friendship, it was all on one side, I never 
liked her, and it was no use for me to try to. 
The most extravagant, careless, fretful, repining 
disposition that you could imagine, would fall 
far short of Mrs. Belson’s; and yet she was sur¬ 
rounded by every luxury that wealth could com¬ 
mand, or the most capricious taste could fancy. 

" To her husband she was not even civil at 
times, and the only earthly thing she appeared 
to love was an asthmatic spaniel, so fat and lazy 
that life seemed a burden to it. She kept a 
young girl purposely to wait on herself, to read 
to her, and to be scolded when she had nobody 
else to vent her ill temper on. I was much 
struck with the beauty of this poor victim, and 
on learning her history, felt a deep interest in 
her. She was an orphan, and one of a large 
family, who, on the death of their hither, had 
been obliged to leave a comfortable home to seek 
a living in the city. Having been recommended 
to Mrs. Belson by a lady who took an interest 
in her, she was gladly taken and offered such 
wages as she did not feel herself justified in re¬ 
linquishing, hard as her lot proved to be. 

“ There was a look of patient trouble in her 
large black eyes that always made me feel un- 
happy, and I sincerely wished that I might in 


some way be of service to the poor slave of my 
friend’s caprices. I little thought, then, how 
soon my wish would be granted. 

“ In answer to a hurried note from Mrs. Bel¬ 
son one morning, I went directly after breakfast 
to see her, and found her in the last stage of ill tem¬ 
per, so perfectly exhausted with rage that she 
was all but speechless. On inquiring the cause 
of this display, I learned from Laurie, her 
French dressing-maid, that poor Bessie Mason 
had confessed to her mistress, the night before, 
that she had a lover, that he was a soldier, and 
worse than all that he was one of those under 
orders to leave, and for whom the transport was 
waiting in our harbor. Laurie did not attempt 
to describe the scene of the previous night, but 
shrugged her shouldera and nodded her head in 
a manner that was very expressive. 

" * Bessie go, madam, de fit after de fit,’ was 
her mode of describing Mrs. Belson’s hysterics. 

"Finding I could be of no service, I went 
home and spent the day in sorrowful regrets 
over the fate of my pretty favorite. I knew she 
would not be allowed to go in the vessel, nor 
would her lover be allowed to marry her even 
under a promise that she should remain behind. 
I puzzled my head all day about her, and when 
evening came, was as far from a satisfactory 
conclusion as ever. 

“ Papa was on duty*, and I had no one to ad¬ 
vise with; but I was very glad afterwards that 
it happened so; for after the servant had carried 
away my tea things, and I had composed myself 
for the evening with a good fire, a bright light 
and a pleasant book, I was startled by a sharp 
knock at the door, and before I could lay down 
my volume, my parlor door was hurriedly open¬ 
ed, and in came Bessie Mason. 

" There was a wildness in her black eyes that 
almost frightened me, and as she stood for an 
instant and looked steadily in my face, I saw 
that her countenance was deathly pale, and not 
a vestige of color remained even in her lips. It 
was but an instant she stood ; the next moment 
she was on the carpet at my feet, grasping my 
hands in hers, and with the tears streaming 
down her face. 

“ * Help me! help me, Miss Weston—you are 
the only friend I have now.’ 

“ 1 Sit down calmly, Bessie, and tell me what 
the trouble is,’ I replied, trying to steady my 
voice and to raise her from the floor. 

" 'No, no—I shall never be calm again. Do 
not ask me to get up until you say you will help 
me.' 

" * I will help you, Bessie, as far as I can, but 
I am afraid my influence will be of no service to 
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you. If it was our regiment, now, papa might 
he able to do something for you.' 

“ ‘No one but you can help me, Miss Weston, 
for Colonel Martin positively forbade William to 
get married, and we were married last night.* 

“ ‘ 0, Bessie V I exclaimed, really frightened 
now; for I knew the consequences of such diso¬ 
bedience, ‘I am afraid you have done wrong to 
let William disobey such orders/ 

“ ‘ No, no! not wrong. I could not have 
lived here, knowing he was going away off to 
the war alone. You would not say I had done 
wrong if you ever loved any one as I love him/ 
“ ‘ Well, I am very glad I never did love any¬ 
body, Bessie; but that does not prevent my 
pitying you, and I will do anything at all for 
you if you will only tell what it is you want/ 

“ * I want to go with him. Miss Weston, and I 
must go; but I cannot carry out my plans un¬ 
less some one will assist me a little; and since 
my sisters have found out that I was keeping 
company with a soldier, they wont speak to me, 
nor let me come to the house; and so, in my 
trouble, I thought of you, Miss Weston—for you 
always seem as if you liked, me, and that’s why 
I took the liberty of coming here to night* 

“ * Well, that’s all right enough, Bessie, and I 
am glad you thought of me; but even now, I 
don’t see how I can help you. What are your 
plans 1* 

‘“lam going on board the vessel to-morrow 
as a sailor boy/ 

“ ‘ Why, Bessie, they will find you out and 
send you on shore in half an hour. I am afraid 
that plan wont answer/ 

‘“0,1 have thought of all that, and William 
says that one of the ship’s boats will be ashore 
to take in some of the officers from the ‘ Lower 
Fort;* that I must be there and ask them to 
take me to the ship with them, and when once 
out to sea they can’t send me back/ 

“ There was something in Bessie’s plan that 
rather interested me, and I willingly assisted her 
to make the necessary disguise—cutting off her 
beautiful black hair to the proper length, and 
collecting such articles as she had forgotten to 
bring with her, viz., a pair of worsted mittens 
and a colored comforter for her neck, as they 
were all helps to assist in the disfiguring process. 

“I did not tell papa anything about my pro¬ 
ject, as I thought it was not worth while to in¬ 
volve him it, and he could do no good. Bessie 
slept in my room, unknown to any one, and at 
early dawn we were up and busy with our prep¬ 
arations. The transport was to sail at eight 
o’clock, and we had three miles to ride before 
we could reach the place of appointment; but 


as papa went on board to spend the last few 
hours with his friends, we had an excellent op¬ 
portunity to carry out our designs undisturbed. 

“Bessie’s lover had provided her with a sailor 
suit, which was twice too large for her, but we 
covered up all defects under an overcoat that 
Mrs. B©Ison’s brother had left at our house, and 
for the appropriation of which I promised to be 
answerable. 

“ llu know I am not of a very nervous tem¬ 
perament, but I can assure you my heart beat 
quickly as we left the house and walked to the 
coach stand. Bessie was admirably disguised, 
and the knowledge'of her danger seemed to in¬ 
spire her with courage; for she stepped with a 
firm resolution, as if prepared to dare the worst 
I wore her bonnet and shawl, with a thick veil 
drawn over my face, and at that hour in the 
morning did not fear meeting with any of my 
acquaintances. 

“ Our ride was a silent one, both hearts being 
too full for words. We stopped within a few 
rods of the landing place below the fort, where I 
paid and dismissed the driver, and then, as we 
stood on the rising ground, we could see the tall 
masts and snowy sails of the transport, just 
coming round the point, while over the blue 
waves came the expected boat, tossing the white 
spray from her bows, and steering directly for 
us, and at the same moment a party of gentle¬ 
men came round a sudden turn in the road on 
their way to the landing. I never felt so much 
at a loss what to do in my life, for their inquisi¬ 
tive glances disconcerted me, and I felt that one 
wrong move now would end poor Bessie’s hopes. 

“ They passed us, gaily laughing and chatting, 
all but one, and he, after a moment’s hesitation, 
came up to where we stood, and very politely 
asked if we wanted to ‘ send a message by die 
boat/ There was something in his tone and 
manner so kind and friendly, that I instantly 
resolved to ask his assistance, and in a few words 
told him that the boy wanted to go on board, 
but I feared the sailors would refuse to take him. 
He gave one quick glance at Bessie, and another 
at me, and I saw that our secret was known; 
but my fears were as instantly relieved, for he 
turned carelessly towards the landing, and said: 

“ ‘ I will do my best to persuade them to take 
him. But come, my lad, we must not keep them 
waiting—the boat is here/ 

“ I held out my hand to Bessie, and I saw 
the stranger smile as his eyes rested on my fin¬ 
gers with their beautiful rings, so dreadfully in 
contrast with my common bonnet and shawl, 
but again he turned away, and I knew that I 
might trust him. 
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“ * I am not going on boned myself, bat I feel 
c e r tain that my friends will interest themselves 
for this young man/ Hie bowed low, and I 
hmtwwii away. 

“ For twenty minutes I honied tip the hill on 
eay homeward way, and then I stopped to look 
ftsr the vessel. She was jast opposite where I 
stood, and half way between her and the shorn 
wm the boat, and—O joy!—there was my sail¬ 
or boy's rough far cap, in striking contrast to 
the glased hats of fee men and the neat military 
caps of fee officers. Again I hastened on my 
way, and now, the excitement over, I could not 
keep back the troublesome tears that blinded 
me. A quick step at my side startled me, and 
there was my new friend. 

“ Before 1 could speak, he raised his cap, and 
with the most respectfal bow, begged leave to 
accompany me to the city. 

“'You must pardon my presumption, bet I 
am confident you are not used to walking unat¬ 
tended, nor is it proper that yon should do so on 
this road/ 

“ I felt annoyed for a moment, bnt thinking 
how kindly he had relieved my anxiety a few 
minates before, I conquered my pride and ac¬ 
cepted his offer of escort as candidly as he had 
made it. We stopped for an instant to take a 
last look at the noble ship, now under full sail 
and fast leaving the land; and then, as we pur¬ 
sued our walk, I told him Bessie's story, taking 
care not to give him any due to my own name. 

“ * I guessed your secret,' he said, laughing. 

" * I knew you did,’ I answered. ‘ But now 
that I am within the city, I cannot consent to 
detain yon any longer/ 

"And so we parted, Mary, and I have never 
seen him since. We soon after went to Bermu¬ 
da, and when I told papa what I had done, I 
was very careful not to say much about my po¬ 
lite friend, for he had such objections to my 
making acquaintances among his military friends 
that I thought the least said the better. 

"Bessie wrote to me when they arrived in 
India. She was not discovered until they were 
far out to sea, and then the gentlemen with 
whom the had come on board, interested them- 
•elves so much about her that one of the officer's 
wives took her under her protection. The ladies 
all joined in fitting her out with plenty of clothes, 
and she was comfortably oared for daring the 
whole voyage/' 

"And did yon never learn your hero's name 1" 

" No. I never dared to make inquiries. Be¬ 
sides, there were so many officers in garrison at 
that time that it would have been useless to at¬ 
tempt to find out by describing him/* 


"And have yon never felt aa if yon would 
like to see him again 1" 

" I have, many times. Often, when out rid¬ 
ing with papa, 1 have looked up at the grim 
walls of the old fort, and wondered if he was 
there yet, and once when I was shopping in 
H—, with some ladies of our acquaintance, 
I thought I saw him crossing the street; bnt I 
was mistaken, and they teased me not a Kttk for 
starting and turning pale at the sight of the 
handsome Captain Belmont. But what makes 
you ask me so many questions about him, 
Mary?" 

" Because I think I can tell yon the name of 
your unknown cavalier/' 

" Nonsense, Mary, you don't mean it." 

" I do, indeed. I once heard a young gentle¬ 
man speak of that adventure in this very room, 
and from one circumstance of his seeing year 
hand, I know ft must be the same. I could not 
attempt to repeat all he said about the ‘tttde 
white fingers' that so cleverly betrayed you; 
bnt he is quite as anxious to discover who the 
* unknown' is as you are." 

"Bnt his name, Mary—his name." 

" Captain Perrival Stewart, and he is the only 
son of that dear old Mrs. Stewart thflat we went 
to call on last week." 

"What! at the little Paradise?" 

" Yes." 

The day came at last, so snxkmsly looked for 
by my cousin, when Violet was to become Mrs. 
Cesar Diggs, and I was to lose the best cook I 
ever had. 

It was not until the very last minute that 
Annie was satisfied with her arrangements, and 
then having hung up the last garland, and pin¬ 
ned the bride's last white ribbon, she ran up to 
her room, and in a few minates came down 
again, looking so fair and baaatifal with her 
white dress and sunny coils, that I could not 
help clasping her in my arms and kissing her 
again and again. She was in high spirits and 
laughed and talked with almost childish glee 
about toe grand wedding, the beauty of the 
bride, and the comic gra v ity of the whole party 
assembled on the occasion. 

She had insisted ou bearing foe expense of 
the little festival herself, only getting my per¬ 
mission to bold it at our house, and several 
times during the evening She came to tell me 
how pleasant it was to see people happy. "Iam 
so happy myself that I enjoy seeing foe others 
merry, too. I feel to-night as if I should never 
be sad again In the world." 

Poor child, at that hour, next evening, rim lay 
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prostrate and weeping on her conch, in silence 
and darkness, suffering the keenest sorrow 
could rend her heart. Her father, her kind, in¬ 
dulgent father, was no more! He had died on 
shipboard, and his child in the first paroxysm of 
her grief, wildly reproached herself for not ac¬ 
companying him. It was a severe blow, and for 
months I tried in vain to cheer her drooping 
spirits, and divert her mind from the one sad 
thought that continually occupied her. 

The spring came with its birds and flowers, 
but my cousin had lost all interest in her once 
loved employments, and passed the beautiful 
days in her chamber, with dosed doors and dark¬ 
ened windows. I was unceasing in my endeav¬ 
ors to save her from the consequences of her 
injurious indulgence of sorrow, and one day 
heard some news from a gossiping neighbor that 
gave me fresh hope. 

I hastened to Annie's room and asked her to 
accompany me on a visit to a sick friend. I 
expected a refusal, and was prepared to meet it, 
and so pressingly urged my request that she at 
last complied, though very unwillingly. I gave 
her no time to repent of her promise, but hurried 
her off, and kept her so busy talking that our 
walk seemed much shorter than it really was. 

Looking with astonishment at die house where 
we stopped, she asked, eagerly, was “ Mrs. Stew¬ 
art ill ?” but our entrance prevented my giving 
her an answer, and as the lady herself came for¬ 
ward to meet and welcome us, Annie said no 
more until we entered the pretty little parlor, 
where we found an occupant in the shape of a 
very handsome, bnt exceedingly feeble and deli¬ 
cate looking young man. 

One glance at my cousin's face was sufficient; 
I saw she recognized the stranger; and I intro¬ 
duced them, watching at the same time the effect 
of her voice on the poor invalid, for as snch had 
Percival Stewart returned to his home. After 
we had conversed some time, Percival appeared 
to discover something familiar in his compan¬ 
ion's tone and manner, for fixing his dark eyes 
on her, he asked her if it was not possible that 
they had met before. Annie blushed, and I hast¬ 
ened to say that it was very probable they had. 

“ I have almost lost my memory, and in fret 
my mind has become quite shattered from long 
suffering, but still I have a faint recollection of 
meeting Miss Weston somewhere before. I wish 
I could remember clearly." He put his hand 
to his head, and laid back again on his sofa 
cushions with a heavy sigh. 

I saw the tears in Annie's eyes as she bent 
over him and half whispered, “ Can I help you 
to remember!" She had drawn off her glove, 


and. as his eyes fell on the thin white hand, a 
flush of joy for a moment dyed his pale cheek. 

"I searched for you till searching was vain, 
and now when I am dying you have come to 
comfort me." 

He pressed the little hand to his cheek, and 
closed his eyes as if weary with the effort of 
speaking. 

At this moment, Mrs. Stewart came to Ike 
door and beckoned me out She was suffering 
much anxiety, and eagerly asked my opinion of 
the state of her sou’s health. 

“He has so little hope that I am afraid to in¬ 
dulge any myself. God help me if my boy 
should die J He is my all!" 

I comforted the mother as well as I could, 
and after some further conversation, we returned 
to the parlor. 

Percival still held my cousin's hand, and I 
fancied, as we entered the room, that I saw him 
press it to his lips. Annie drew down her vcH 
and rose to go. 

“ You will come again soon ! Your visit bus 
done me good already." 

On my way home I asked my cousin what the 
thought of him. 

“ He is dying from low spirits and disappoint¬ 
ment," she replied. 

“ We must try to cure the first, and he will 
soon be able to bear the last." 

“ Mary, you will think it strange conduct, but 
I have promised Percival Stewart that I will be 
his wife if he lives to claim my baud. I do not 
think he would have made such a hasty propos¬ 
al if he had been quite in his right mind; but 
you see how weak he is, and I did not dare to 
refuse him." 


“ But you have done a very serious thing, my 
little girl. Are you sure that you can love Per¬ 
cival well enough to fulfil your promise ?" 

“ Quite sure, Mary." 

It has always been my plan to let love affairs 
take their own coarse, having long ago come to 
the conclusion that interference does no good, 
and frequently much harm. I had known Cap¬ 
tain Stewart from his boyhood, had perfect con¬ 
fidence in his principles, and felt that my cousin 
could not bestow her hand and fortune on one 
more worthy. 

I soon saw a change in Annie herself. She 
no longer secluded herself to indulge in una¬ 
vailing grief, but joined me in my walks and 
rides as usual, and of course always accompa¬ 
nied me on my visits to the Stewarts. 

Percival was long an invalid; but when the 
autumn snn shone bright and warm on our pleas¬ 
ant old mansion, he had gained sufficient strength 
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to return our visits, and wander through the fine 
old orchard, plucking the choicest fruit, and 
weaving garlands for Annie out of my most pre¬ 
cious flowers. They were married in the spring, 
and Annie's home is in the “Little Paradise" 
she had so greatly admired. 

Perrival never quite recovered his health, but 
their ample means prevents all necessity for his 
exertion, and with his books, his flowers, his 
m4sic and his lovely wife, he finds numberless 
reasons to be thankful, and I believe has a grate¬ 
ful appreciation of his many blessings. 
a Mrs. Stewart still holds her position as house¬ 
keeper and head of the family—Annie, with 
comic honor, having refused to touch the keys 
or assume the least control. I made no remark, 
bat I knew that, with her usual tact, my cousin 
had done precisely what she knew would please 
her mother-in-law; and I felt convinced that she 
would be a source *>f happiness to the old lady, 
who never was blessed with a daughter of her 
own. My opinion has proved correct 

In the course of our acquaintance, Annie has 
told me a number of interesting recollections of 
military life, some of the best of which I intend 
at some future time to put into readable shape. 

A 80FT PILLOW. 

Whitefield and a pious companion were much 
annoyed one night, at a public house, by a set of 
gamblers in the room adjoining where they slept 
Their noisy clamor and horrid blasphemy so ex¬ 
cited Whitfield’s abhorrence and pious sympathy 
that he could not rest 

“ I will go in to them, and reprove their wick¬ 
edness," he said. His companion remonstrated 
in vain. He went His words of reproof fell ap¬ 
parently powerless upon them. Returning, he 
laid down to sleep. His companion asked him 
rather abruptly: 

“ What did you gain by it 1" 

“ A soft pillow, he said, patiently, and soon 
fell asleep. 

Yes, a “ soft pillow " is the reward of fidelity, 
the companion of a clear conscience. It is suffi¬ 
cient remuneration for doing right in the ab¬ 
sence of all other reward. And none know more 
truly the value of a soft pillow, than those pa¬ 
rents, whose anxiety for wayward children is en¬ 
hanced by a consciousness of neglect Those 
who feithrally rebuke, and properly restrain them 
by their Christian deportment and religious coun¬ 
sels, can sleep quietly in their day of trial. 

Parents ! ao your duty now, in the fear of God, 
and when old age comes on, you may lay down 
upon a soft pillow, assured of His favor who has 
said, “ Train up a child in the way he should go; 
and when he is old, he will not depart from it"— 
Christian Freeman. 


The foundation of all virtue is in home, and 
die cultivation of the social and moral powers 
by the fireside; and whatever will increase the 
number of happy homes, will increase the virtue 
and happiness of the nation. 


THE MYSTERIOUS RINGING. 
BT BDOAB S. FABHSWORTH. 


Wx were moving gently along over a smooth 
sea, with hardly breese enough to keep the sails 
drawing. The night was beautifully clear and 
starlight, and the weather being warm, our watch 
by the time two bells had strnck, unable to over¬ 
come the sense of drowsiness with which they 
were oppressed, on account of having nothing to 
do, had, with the exception of a youngster on 
the lookout, stretched themselves upon deck, 
and not a few of them were wandering in dream¬ 
land. Silence reigned throughout the ship. 
Not a sound was heard but the occasional flap¬ 
ping of the sail against the mast as the wind 
sometimes died away for an instant and the 
“ measured tread " of the officer of the watch as 
he paced up and down the quarter-deck. 

Three bells were at length struck by the man 
at the wheel, and were immediately answered by 
the lookout striking three upon the bell on the 
forecastle. This aroused the sleeping watch 
for an instant, but seeing every appearance favor¬ 
able for a continuance of pleasant weather, they 
one by one dropped off to sleep again, after an 
injunction from one of the men to the boy on the 
lookout, to keep a good lookout—not only ahead, 
but to see if the mate started to come forward; 
and in case of his doing so, to “ rouse 'em up, 
quicker.” 

But a little time had elapsed, however, before 
they were—to use the expression of the old salt 
“ roused up quicker," not by the mate's coming 
forward, but by a violent ringing of the bell up¬ 
on the forecastle, which brought the sleeping 
watch to their feet so suddenly, that the very 
next moment when the officers of the watch 
came forward, he did not at all mistrust but 
what that portion of the crew of the old ship 
Huntress over which he was lord and master, at 
least every other four hours, was as watchful a 
set as ever sailed under the stars and stripes. 

“ Who struck that bell V ' said the mate, ad¬ 
dressing the watch. 

As no one replied, he repeated the question; 
bnt not getting an answer, he turned to the boy 
upon the lookout. 

“ Joe," said he, “ did you ring that bell V 9 

“ No, sir," replied the boy, who was nearly 
frightened out of his senses by the “thunder¬ 
like tones" with which he was questioned. 

“ Do yon know who did ring it ?" continued 
the mate, in the same gruff voice. 

“ No, sir," said Joe. 

“ Men, did you hear that bell ring a mo ment 
ago t" said the mate, turning to the men. 
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"Yes, sir/’ was the immediate reply from 
them all. 

“ And does any one know who rung it V 9 con¬ 
tinued the mate. No one replied. 

“Singular, indeed/’ said he “that the bell 
should have been rung so violently, and yet, 
nobody knows who rung it; but never mind, it's 
all right this time, but recollect, if that bell ever 
rings again, anything more than the regular half 
hour ‘ striking*/ I shall expect that you will all 
be aide to tell who rung it, in case I should be so 
inquisitive as to wish to know.” 

He then turned and went aft, and everything 
was soon as quiet as it had been before the ring¬ 
ing of the bell; excepting the men were discuss¬ 
ing in low tones the affair of the ringing, and 
wondering who could have been the perpetrator 
of such an imprudent act. 

When our watch went below at eight bells, 
we had nearly forgotten the affair of the ringing; 
but we had hardly got “ turned in,” when what 
should we hear but the forecastle bell ringing 
again, and this time louder than before l 

“What the deuce are you ringing that bell 
for t” sung out the second mate, from the quar¬ 
ter deck. 

The ringing suddenly stopped—but the next 
instant, the above named officer made his ap¬ 
pearance forward amongst the men. 

“ What in the name of all that’s salt, have you 
been ringing that bell for %" said he. He looked 
first at one and then another; but they all denied 
most vehemently having touched the bell-rope, or 
being within reach of the bell at the time of the 
ringing. 

“ One thing is certain, then,” said he; “ you 
either lie most prodigiously, or else some lubber¬ 
ly scoundrel in the other watch has had hold of 
the bell-rope; anyway, it wouldn’t be healthy 
for ye to let me hear that bell ring in that man¬ 
ner agin, that’s all.” 

Having thus delivered himself, he started to go' 
aft, but he had hardly got abaft the mainmast, 
when ding-ding-ding, went the bell. He imme¬ 
diately turned and went forward again, but this 
tune without speaking, until he had got amongst 
the men; when he merely remarked that he’d * 
give amonth’s wages to know who rung that bell. 
He was interrupted by the oldest man in the 
watch, who stepped forward and said: 

“ Please sir, I was standing within fouPfeet of 
the bell all the while; and upon my word and 
honor, sir, nobody touched the bell-rope.” 

“ Mightn’t it be a ghost that did it f” remark¬ 
ed another old salt. “ It’s more than once afore 
to-night I’ve thought the old ship was haunted; 
no longer ago than last night, sir—” 


“ Hush up that gab o’youm about ghosts V 9 
interrupted the second officer. “I don’t befieve 
in the article, myself.” 

He had hardly ceased speaking, when ding- 
ding went the bell: bnt this time only two sep¬ 
arate strokes, and not nearly so loud as before. 

Header, if at that identical moment you corid 
have seen the aforesaid officer, you would hare 
been inclined to think that he did believe in 
ghosts; notwithstanding his disclaimer to the 
contrary; for his face was, at the least calcula¬ 
tion, three shades whiter than before the last two 
strokes of the bell, and with his eyes fixed upon 
the rope, at the moment the bell struck. 

“By Jove! Jack,” said he, turning to the mu 
who first hinted as to the probability of their be¬ 
ing a ghost on board, “ I agree with ye as re¬ 
gards the old ship being haunted; for I can testi fy 
that no live man was near that bell that time, 
anyhow.” 

It was now a fixed fret that the beH had not 
been rung by any one in either watch, and o t 
course, if no one in the riiip’s crew had a band 
in it, it must have been done by some supernat¬ 
ural agency; at least, such was tile conclusion 
the watch upon deck had arrived at, when foe 
captain, who had been awakened by the bell 
ringing ont of time, came upon deck and made 
his appearance among them. 

“ What’s all this disturbance about, Mr. Ate- 
ton ?” said he, addressing the second mate. 

The officer stated the facts to him, ai related 
above, and was “ backed up ” by the statements 
of the whole watch; but for all that, the cap¬ 
tain did not believe in the existence of ghosts in 
general, nor on board his ship, in particular. 
He resolved to investigate the affair himself; 
and much to the mortification of the second offi¬ 
cer, he declared that he didn’t believe the bell 


could ring when he was on deck without his 
knowing who rang it; but for all that, the beQ 
did ring, the moment he ceased speaking. 

He sprang immediately to the bell, and exam¬ 
ined it closely; he saw nothing, however, which 
confirmed him in his belief that the ringing was 
caused by some one of the crew. The bell-rope 
was laying upon deck in plain sight, and he was 
certain that no one had hold of it this time. Af¬ 
ter giving as his opinion that it was “ bloody 
strange,” he went below, and made no farter 
attempts to investigate the matter that night 

We heard no more of the mysterious ringing 
for some time; and, strange to say, for the past 
day or two, there had been several things spoken 
of on board, that did not In any way relate to 
ghosts. 

This state of things was not destined to but. 
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however, for one dark night while our watch 
were sitting in a group on the forecastle, spin¬ 
ning yarns, the bell snddenly began to ring. 
This caused a general stampede from the forecas¬ 
tle, not one of oar watch daring to remain. 
The captain was ou deck at the time and 
immediately gave orders for calling the other 
watch; then after sending all hands to the quar¬ 
ter deck, he sent the lookout on to the fore¬ 
yard with orders to remain there until called 
down; then stationed himself within a few feet 
of the bell to investigate if possible the cause of 
the ringing. After waiting some time, without 
hearing anything more of it, he began to curse 
the author of the ringing, whether man or ghost, 
when he was interrupted by the bell slowly be¬ 
ginning to toll. If at that moment a hurricane 
had struck the ship with everything set, he would 
not have started to his feet quicker than he did 
then. As before, he examined the bell, but 
could find nothing in the least out of the way. 
The bell had ceased tolling, however, upon his 
Starting to his feet. 

He made no further attempts to investigate the 
affair, as he was pretty thoroughly convinced 
that his men were innocent concerning this mat¬ 
ter, if never before. 

We heard no more of the ringing during the 
rest of the voyage: but when we arrived at Cal¬ 
cutta, our men, with one or two exceptions, 
left the ship, declaring that no inducement what¬ 
ever could prevail upon them to make the home¬ 
ward passage in her. 

For my own part, I resolved to stick by the 
ship; for I had no doubt that sooner or later, we 
should ascertain the cause of the mysterious 
ringing; and we did the very first night after 
getting in port, although up to the time of our 
arrival, I had not the slightest idea of how it was 
done, nor did any one on board know the cause 
of the ringing, with the exception of my humble 
self, until the arrival of the ship at New York. 

Close by the after part of the forecastle where 
the bell was hung, was a large sheep pen. The 
top of this pen was about upon a level with the 
lower port of the bell. Upon the night of our 
arrival at Calcutta, all hands went ashore, with 
the exception of the cabin boy and myself. We 
were to keep an anchor watch until twelve o'clock, 
then were to be relieved by the second mate, and 
the only foremast hand besides myself who had 
not left the ship. The cabin boy had the watch 
from eight to ten; then, as I supposed, went 
immediately to his bed. He did not sleep in 
the forecastle, with the men; but he and the stew¬ 
ard occupied berths in the store-room. I relieved 
him at ten o’clock, and had not been on deck 


more than half an hour, when, as I stood lean¬ 
ing against the taffVail, I saw him come slily 
upon deck and look around. 

I thought in an instant that Jim was up to 
some mischief, and resolved to keep watch of 
his movements, although I pretended not to see 
him. Judge of my surprise, when I saw him go 
forward and climb into the sheep pen. 

In a moment more, ding-ding went the forecas¬ 
tle bell, in precisely the same manner it had done 
so many times at sea. I now saw through the 
whole matter. Our whole crew had been nearly 
frightened out of their senses by the mischief of 
that boy. Now that I saw through it all, the af¬ 
fair looked so perfectly ridiculous, I burst into 
an immoderate fit of laughter, and it was several 
minutes before I could compose myself enough 
to go forward and ascertain “ how it was done." 

As soon as I could check my laughter, I went 
forward softly and tried to look into the pen, 
but it was so dark I could see nothing. The 
greater part of the pen was covered with a flat 
roof. I went aft and got a lantern, and hiding 
it underneath my jacket crept forward to the pen, 
and suddenly taking the lantern from my jacket, 
held in over into the pen. There, underneath 
the covered part, sat Jim (the cabin boy), with a 
piece of stout wire in his hand, about four feet 
m length; and looking decidedly more sheepish 
than all the regular inhabitants of the pen put to¬ 
gether. I burst out laughing again. Jim, upon 
seeing this, knew that he had nothing to fear 
from me, so immediately owned up; then showed 
a specimen of his ringing. The young scamp 
had left his berth, unnoticed, upon the nights 
when we had heard the ringing; an/having 
watched his opportunity, had gone forward, and 
into the pen. The back of the pen was boarded 
up perfectly tight, but in one of the boards near 
the top there happened to be a knot which he 
could easily slip from the board into the pen. 
He could then put his wire through the knot hole 
to the tongue of the bell, and ring at pleasure; 
taking care, whenever they came to examine the 
bell, to withdraw the wire and slip the knot back. 

The knot fitted so perfectly that if we had ex¬ 
amined that part of the pen near the bell we 
never should have mistrusted that the unseen 
agent of the ringing was within the pen. Jim 
played a dangerous game, however, for if the 
captain or either of the officers had caught him at 
it, we reckon the fan would have all been upon 
the other side of the questioh. As it was, I prom¬ 
ised not to report him, unless he should get to 
cutting up more “ rustics/’ but to this day I can¬ 
not help laughing, when I think of the circum¬ 
stances connected with the ringing of that bell. 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 
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Onward, onward in the pathway 
Which the pare and good hare trod, 
Never weary, never fldtecing, 

Besting on the arm of God; 
Wheresoever duty calls thee. 

Where the truth demands thy aid, 
Go thon to the mighty battle, 
firmly, boldly, undismayed. 

With the flag of justice o’er thee, 

And thine own true heart within, 
With the hosts of wrong befcre thee, 
Firmly stand amid the di»- 
As of old, k>! wnaeon legions 
Help thee In the mighty fray, 

And the smiles of God’s approval, 

Like the sunbeams, round thee play. 

In the ranks of error are there 
Legions ’gainst the little band, 

Who Ibr Justice, truth and mercy, 
Scoflbd, despfred, insulted, stand? 
Heed it not; but if alone 
Be thy banner still unfarled, 

God and thou at length shall conquer, 
Though arrayed against the world. 


JACK WILLIS'S VOYAGE: 

— OB,— 

THE DOUBLE VENTURE. 

BT G1DDINQS H. BALLOU. 


“ Six knots an hoar, and only a fairish 
breeze. After all, the old Eagle is not to be de¬ 
spised, in the way of sailing." 

“ Yotf are right, captain; and in the hands of 
her present commander, I do not doubt that she 
will be able to show Johnny bull a good pair of 
heels, in case of emergency." 

“ I hope so," answered the first speaker, with 
a shadow of anxiety on his countenance; for if 
she should fall into the hands of the enemy, I 
should be done for most deplorably." 

“Ay," rejoined his companion. “You are 
thinking of a certain agreement between yourself 
and Wetmore—is it not so? And by the way, 
if you do not object to imparting your confi¬ 
dence, I would like to be informed a little more 
minutely concerning the relation which subsists 
between yourself and Wetmore, and (pardon 
my mentioning her) a certain young lady of 
whom you have a pretty high opinion." 

“ I have no objection in the least, Chesley. 
And to begin at once, I think I have told yon 
that my first meeting with Lncy Wetmore was 
at a ball, where I was captivated at sight, and 
was folly in love from the moment of my intro¬ 


duction to her. Of course, I made it my bus¬ 
iness to see her again; and persevered, till, ssl 
flatter myself, I succeeded in inspiring some in¬ 
terest in the object of my attentions. My ac¬ 
quaintance with Miss Wetmore commenced 
about a year before her father's death. Whik 
old Peter Wetmore was living, I was forced to 
pay my regards to Lucy rather * under tlis 
FOse,*jas the saying has it. The old gentleman 
was very rich, as yon well know, and estimated 
by many to be worth near half a million. I had 
nothing, or next to nothing, for I had earned 
bat little, and most of that little had been swept 
away in the old barque Emerald, which was lost 
just about the commencement of the war. Yon 
knew Mr. Wetmore pretty well, and therefore 
may be aware that he had a great horror of for¬ 
tune banters, and kept a very suspicious regard 
on the train of admirers who clustered about 
his daughter. It was a very natural feeling, after 
all, and I cannot blame him much for it. Bat 
under the circumstances, it was impossible that 
I could gain anything by thrusting myself in 
his way. Indeed, Lacy and I talked the whole 
matter over together. She assured me that she 
had no thought of mercenary design on my 
part. We were young, and we could wait. I 
was determined to rise in my pursuit. When I 
got to be master of a good ship, and had ac¬ 
quired the reputation of one or two prosperous 
voyages, then it might be safe to show my de¬ 
signs more boldly. 

“ Several months afterward, Mr. Wetmore 
died. In his will, he left to his daughter the 
sum of fifry thousand dollars on the arrival of 
her twenty-first birthday. The sum of thirty 
thousand dollars was to be added on her attain¬ 
ing the age of twenty-five. The whole beqnest, 
however, was holdcn under the following condi¬ 
tion : That if, during the life of her brother and 
without his consent, she shonld marry a gentle¬ 
man possessing less than forty thonsand dollars 
in his own right, then the beqnest shonld revert 
to her brother. Furthermore, while Lncy re¬ 
mains unmarried, George has the commercial 
use of these sums, giving security by mortgage, 
and paying a small percentage of interest." 

“Capital!" observed Chesley, interruptiag 
the course of the narrative. “ The old gentle¬ 
man has arranged a nice little scheme for keep¬ 
ing the daughter out of the bonds of matrimony. 
But if I am right, there is some understanding 
between yon and George with regard to this." 

“ Exactly so. I will put the conclusion in a 
nut-shell. George Wetmore was not long m 
learning the attachment which existed between 
myself and Lucy. Nor was it intended that he 
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rfhould be kept In Ignorance of its existence. At 
last Mr. Wetmore and I had a talk about the 
matter. He told me that he had no disposition 
to go to extremes—said that he was willing to 
do what was right and fair, as far as he under¬ 
stood—and many other things which I can't now 
recollect. Finally, he told me that if I succeed¬ 
ed in dosing np this present voyage safely, and 
secured the net profit which was hoped for (about 
a hundred and fifty per cent.), then he would 
stand neutral; and if Lucy gave me her hand, 
he would, for a reasonable bonus, affix his con¬ 
sent to the marriage contract. So here am I, 
Mr. Chesley, on a double venture; first for ship 
and owners, and last, but not least, Lucy and 
her eighty thousand dollars. Mr. Chesley, I 
hope you will believe that the money weighs lit¬ 
tle with me, in comparison with my thought of 
her . And I suspect that I should be selfish 
enough to ask her to be mine, if the marriage 
swept off every dollar of her fortune. But you 
were brought up in wealth, and you enjoy its 
benefits still. You can understand, therefore, 
why I dread to think of the sacrifice of all her 
property, and of the thousand comforts and 
privileges its possession can alone ensure her." 

While Captain Willis was speaking, his friend 
regarded him attentively. 

“ I was never very intimately acquainted with 
Miss Wetmore," he replied, when the other had 
finished. “ I have heard that she has the rep¬ 
utation of being a little coquettish; but she 
hardly looks it, to rfiy idea. I am certainly not 
ready to believe that she would wantonly de¬ 
ceive so estimable a young fellow as Jack Willis. 
At all events, I am willing to take it for granted 
that all is straight between you and your lady 
love. But to speak plainly, I have no faith in 
George Wetmore beyond the extent of absolute 
legal obligation. He is not troubled with any 
nicety of moral principle, and will not hesitate 
to trample on the rights and feelings of others in 
order to promote his own interest. I have had 
dealings with him, and know the truth of what I 
say. He will not scruple to deceive you, to over¬ 
reach you, and to cast you off altogether when 
you have served his purpose. And, Captain 
Jack, to speak honestly, I believe that George 
Wetmore has not the slightest idea of giving 
consent to a marriage between yourself and his 
sister, and that he would, on the contrary, throw 
©very obstacle in the way of its occurrence." 

44 You surprise me, Chesley," he replied. 44 1 
have always found the Wetmores fair dealers, 
both lather and son. Surely, you must have 
stated matters rather strongly ?" 

"It may be so," answered the other, after a 


short pause, wherein he seemed busy in thought. 
“ Men are not always die same to different per¬ 
sons and under different circumstances. My 
statement may be a rather strong one." 

The conversation ceased. Captain Willis, 
with spirits slightly depressed by Chesley's 
words, rose from his seat and went on deck. 
Hardly had he arrived here, when his ear was 
greeted by a familiar sound, but one less pleas¬ 
ing now than it would have been in other times. 


44 Sail ho !" shouted a voice from the fore¬ 
mast head. 

44 Where away V* cried the master, leaping 
into the main rigging. 

44 On the larboard quarter." 

“ Mr. Matson, hand me the glass, if you please," 
said Captain Willis, mounting still higher. “ As 
I live," was his muttered soliloquy, while he 
carefally examined the stranger, 44 we are in for 
it, that's certain. Mr. Jones," he said, as he 
coolly made his way down to the deck, "just 
see that every sail tells to its utmost. The 
breeze is somewhat fresh, but I think we can 
clap on a little more aft. At any rate, give her 
all she will bear; only see that you don't get her 
by the head. Cutter or no cutter, we will see 
what the fellow astern is made of. There's no 
doubt of one thing, and that is that he has got 
his mind made up for a slap at the old Eagle. 
It's not our business to fight with such fellows 
as long as we can run away; so we'll try the 
part of discretion for the present. Helm there, 
luff a little. 8o now, steady." 

The tall masts bent under their weight of can¬ 
vass, while the Eagle, leaning over from the 
breeze, rushed through the foaming waves. 
Captain Jack cast a look aloft, and satisfying 
himself that everything there was doing its duty, 
called his men aft and made them a pithy ad¬ 
dress, which was received with three hearty 
cheers; and each man proceeded to the post as¬ 
signed him in case of action. 

"No fears of them, Jones!” said Captain 
Willis, as he met the glance of his officer. 
"They well know the mercies of John Bull's 
prison-ships, and will not readily put them to 
the trial without a little fighting." 

It was about sunrise when file strange sail was 
discovered. The Eagle was then some twenty 
leagues from the north shore of Cuba, with the 
wind at northeast. In two hours time the stran¬ 
ger gained so far upon the chase, that Captain 
Willis was able to verify by the glass a suspicion 
which had already entered his mind. 

" That's her among a thousand!" he ex¬ 
claimed, shutting the glass with a j&k. “ It's 
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the Alert—one of the latest ▼<$*& in the Brit¬ 
ish navy, as I know to my cost Well, well—if 
the cntter cuts ns down this time, ft wont be 
without our leaving at least the mark of oar 
teeth upon her/* 

The brig continued on her former course, save 
that now and then her head was brought a little 
closer to the wind. This management was not 
uncriticised by some “old salts ** of the forecastle. 

“Jim,** said one, “what*s in the old man’s 
noddle to keep her up this way ? I should thipk 
that rascally cutter gained full fast enough upon 
us already, without our trying to help her any.*' 

“ Can't say, Ben,** replied the other “But 
{here's some crotchet or other in our captain's 
main-top, or he wouldn't be doing things this 
sort Depend on't, we shall see before long 
what it means. There it is again. ' Luff—sheets 
aft!' work before us, Ben !** 

At one o'clock the land was in full view, right 
ahead. The sailors obeyed the orders of their 
officers in silence,looking at each other in surprise. 

“Jerusalem, Beni*’ at length exclaimed a 
grizzle-headed Yorker. “Here's a fix! The 
skipper has put us where there isn't a ha'penny's 
chance to get clear; and if he knows what he's 
going to do, it's what I don’t know.** 

“ Call Black BUI,** said Captain WUlis. 

The order was transmitted, and out of the 
cook-room came BUI, grinning with delight. 

“ Well, doctor,** said the captain, “ are you 
sure that you can accomplish aU you promised ? 
Can you put the good brig safely in ?** 

“ Gue6s em can, massa,” said the negro, bow¬ 
ing and scraping his foot with aU due deference. 
“Enow him berry well, massa. Many time 
come from Barbadoes here. Know him weU, 
for sarten, massa 1** 

“ Very well, doctor,” replied Captain Willis; 
“ I believe we must put you in pUot. There's 
no time to lose, for the tide has begun to ebb 
already. But mind what you're about, darkey. 
We'll make a man of you, if you do the thing 
as it should be.” 

The negro was duly installed upon the quar¬ 
ter. Every feature in his face seemed impressed 
with conscious importance. But “Black Bill” 
was no common serf. The royal blood of 
Aahantee coursed in his veins, and his new dig¬ 
nity at once developed in him a naturally strong 
and acute perception. The orders which issued 
from his sable lips were prompt, weU directed 
and effective. His former acquaintances of the 
forecastle looked on him with astonishment. 

Very soon, the Eagle opened a narrow passage 
between two headlands, on one of which was sit¬ 
uated a small lighthouse. Here was the entrance 


to the tide harbor of Carrena, a port which had 
long been deserted by all commerce, save that of 
the little island coasters. The harbor was unsafe 
for anchorage of vessels of large size, and the 
entrance to other than an adept was peculiarly 
troublesome. But “ Black Bill ** was evidently 
at home. He noted the filling of the sails, the 
objects on shore, the bearing of the light; every 
change necessary in disposition of ship was ac¬ 
curately and promptly executed. In little more 
than half an hour from the time of entrance, the 
Eagle was at anchor near the town. 

Late in the afternoon, the English cutter lay 
off the headlands which guarded the entrance 
into the harbor. Captain Tracy impatiently 
paced the quarter, and ever and anon cast an 
eye to leeward, as if debating within himself in 
what manner he should further proceed. 

“Hab blue-fish, massa? Berry nice blue- 
fish, massa. Good for 'tomach. Help am ap- 
pletite, massa.” 

“Be off, you black scamp!” shouted the 
lieutenant. 

Captain Tracy glanced at the countenance of 
the disappointed black, who was slowly turning 
away his boat. 

“Jameson,” said the commander, “you may 
tell the fellow to come aboard. He may possi¬ 
bly be of use to us.” 

“Hallo, darkey!” cried Jameson. “Well 
take some of your fish, if you'll bring them 
aboard, and tell the steward how to dress them.” 

“Ki! not know how cook blue-fish? Ki-hi! 
Wall, we tell him.” 

Sambo was quickly on deck, and in close con¬ 
fab with the captain’s steward, when Jameson 
called him away. 

“ Boy,” said the lieutenant, “ do you suppose 
you could show us a passage into yonder hart>or!” 

Sambo's eyes rolled with ecstacy, as be 
grasped the silver Jameson placed in his hand. 

“ Hi, massa! 'Pose I can. Have cany Bhip 
in afore now, many time, more'n I can count” 

Captain Tracy, who had been overhearing the 
conversation, now stepped forward. 

“ Look here, boy !*' said be, displaying to the 
greedy gaze of the negro several tempting gold 
pieces. “Look here. Yon say you can carry 
us into the harbor. If you do it safely, here in 
the reward you shall receive. But if you de¬ 
ceive us, or attempt to play the rogue in any 
way, this is the reward which we shall give you.” 

And the speaker drew from his breast-pocket a 
pistol, whose muzzle turned in quiet significance 
upon the negro. Poor Sambo started at sight 
of the weapon; his face turned of a slaty pallor, 
while he ejaculated, with broken utterance. 
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“ 0, massfr~4on’t! don’t 1 Frighten poor nig- 
gmh berry much, eah! Hab great dislike to 
loaded gun, massa.” 

“Stop, 8top, Sambo!” said Jameson, who 
with much difficulty restrained his laughter at 
the ludicrous terror of the negro. " The cap¬ 
tain wont hurt you, so long as you play us no 
tricks and tell us no lies. Do you know enough 
about the harbor to show us a safe passage in V* 

“Yes, massa—I tole you so afore. Know 
ehery ting about de harbor. Hab 'tand pilot 
much to sa’sfaction of commerce. But must 
wait now, till tide down on de bar yonder.” 

Tracy smiled, and turned to his lieutenant. 

“ Jameson, we must try it, I think. Were it 
not for the mishap which occurred to our two 
boats, we might be spared a slight risk. Put An¬ 
drews at the wheel, and keep a good lookout 
ahead. We must more as soon as the flood 
will permit. Our sable friend appearo to have 
some knowledge of what he undertakes, but we 
must trust to him as little as possible.” 

Borne time elapsed before the tide admitted 
passage over the bar which the negro had indi¬ 
cated. Meanwhile, Jameson took pains to sound 
the new comer concerning the landmarks and di¬ 
rections of the somewhat tortuous passage, and 
became convinced that the pilot, although sim¬ 
ple and unsophisticated, was by no means de¬ 
void of intelligence and the knowledge conferred 
by observation and experience. Jameson com¬ 
municated this conviction to his commander, 
who, when the moment of action arrived, felt a 
corresponding security regardinghis movements. 

“ You are sure of your course?” was the 
ftnxious inquiry, as the cutter moved rabidly 
through the gathering shadows of night 

“ Yes, massa—keep urn light right ober de 
quarter.” 

“ Well, sir, remember what will happen to you 
if you lead us into difficult” 

“ Yes, mafsa. Know urn berry welL Hab 
’tand pilot berry much to sa’sfaction ob—” 

He did not finish the sentence. A sudden 
shock made the vessel quiver in every plank. 

“ Furies!” shouted Captain Tracy, in a hoarse 
voice, springing from the deck on which he had 
been thrown by the violence of the shock. “The 
black scoundrel—by heaven he's gone! Hard-a- 
weather—hard-a-weather, man! Tacks and 
sheets—be lively there! We most have her 
aback, Jameson.” 

It was of no avail. The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth, when there came another 
Shock, a grating and groaning, and the noise of 
water gurgling between decks. 

“Jameson,” said the commander, “see that 


our two remaining boats are in readiness; but 
be cool and steady. Wemnst not forsake our 
poor Alert as long as she holds life and breath.” 

Half an hoar afterward, the light of white 
Opils came glimmering through the night. 

“ The rascally Yankee!” groaned Jameson, as 
the brig came rushing past. 

“Know am berry well, massa!” shouted a 
well known voice from the deck of the Eagle. 
“ Keep um light ober de quarter!” 

In little more than a fortnight afterward, the 
Eagle was again fast at the southern side of 
Long Wharf. Fifteen minutes later, and Cap¬ 
tain Willis had reached the counting room of 
Wetmore. The latter expressed himself much 
pleased with the result of a voyage which he 
was informed had netted him two hundred per 
cent, profit. Nevertheless, he had much regret, 
he said, to be the bearer of intelligence which 
doubtless would cause disappointment to his 
esteemed friend. His sister was at present in 
New York, but had left in his care a letter di¬ 
rected to Captain Wiilis. The latter hastily 
read the note, which was in the handwriting of 
Lncy Wetmore. The purport of it informed 
him that the writer was much grieved at the ne¬ 
cessity of declaring that her feelings had under¬ 
gone a change, and that the relation which had 
formerly existed between them must henceforth 
cease. The dose contained the additional intel¬ 
ligence that she had just become engaged, and 
would shortly be married to a merchant of New 
York, with whom she would return to Boston. 
There were frequent expressions of continued 
friendly regard to Captain Willis, and of sorrow 
at the disappointment which her words would be 
likely to cause him. With feelings of the bit¬ 
terest chagrin, he crushed the letter in his hand. 

“ The business of the voyage must be finished 
at once,” he said. “ By to-morrow eve, I am 
ready for sea once more.” 

In an hour afterward, he hastened across the 
Common to the residence of Chesley, who had 
just arrived from the vessel. The captain re¬ 
ceived a warm welcome from his friend. 

“ What fortune 1” inquired the latter, with a 
meaning eye. 

“Bead that,” replied Willis, throwing the 
crumpled paper ou the table near which they 
stood. 

Chesley ran his eye over Lacy’s note, and his 
face wA flushed with indignation at its contents. 

“I do not blame you for being a little down 
in the month,’ he said, “ considering the turn 
which things have taken. But believe me, the 
fit wont last very long. You are well rid of 
her, captain. There cannot be much heart in 
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the girl, if, after having carried things so for, 
she turns yon off in this cool way. For my 
part, I think that you have reason to congrat¬ 
ulate yourself on your escape.” 

This well-meant speech had little effect to¬ 
wards soothing the pain which Willis expe¬ 
rienced. He reached forth his hand to take the 
letter. But Chesley prevented him. 

“Hold,” he said. “Permit me to glance at 
this once more.” 

“ Captain Willis,” he added, after a momen¬ 
tary examination, “ I wish you to leave this note 
in my keeping for a day or two. I have an ob¬ 
ject in view which I will not mention to you just 
at present. I give you my word that no im¬ 
proper use shall he made of the letter. And, by 
the way, there is a Miss Leeds here, on a visit to 
my sister. Our fair guest is well acquainted 
with Lucy Wetmore, and very probably can in¬ 
form me of the actual whereabouts of that 
young lady—a point concerning which I have 
some curiosity.” 

He was absent from the room a quarter of an 
hour or more, at the end of which time he re¬ 
turned With a countenance plainly expressive of 
satisfaction in the intelligence he had obtained. 

“If I am not mistaken, friend Willis,” said 
Chesley, “we shall soon find a little light shin¬ 
ing through the cloud which now overhangs 
you. If you will call on me to-morrow forenoon, 
between eight and nine o'clock, I may be able 
to give you information which will be for your 
advantage. Bliss Wetmore has been at Water- 
town for nearly a month, and so—but stay! 
Whom have we here!” 

A carriage‘stopped before the street door, and 
the driver, descending, applied himself to the 
knocker. In the carriage, which was open, sat 
Lucy Wetmore. Chesley, with the intention of 
anticipating the servant, flew down stairs and 
presented himself at the door. The driver had 
been charged to inquire if Miss Leeds was with¬ 
in. Chesley answered in the affirmative, and 
then, as if suddenly recognising the occupant of 
the vehicle, stepped forward to the carriage and 
offered a courteous greeting. Inviting the lady 
to descend, he added a few words which produced 
a very visible agitation in her whom he addressed. 
Presently, accepting his assistance, she alighted, 
and with him entered the house. Willis could 
hardly contain himself during the minutes 
which elapsed before Chesley again retained to 
him. At length, his friend presented himself. 
His countenance was cheerful—even elate. 

“I wish you joy, my lad,” he cried ; “ for I 
think that a very short time will suffice to put an 
entirely different face on this matter. Come 


down, and pay your respects to Bliss Wetmore. 
Miss Leeds and I will shortly leave the coast 
clear for your honorable self, when I have every 
reason to believe that you will have no difficulty 
in arriving at a satisfactory understanding with 
the lady of your regards. The foct is, my dear 
sir, that letter is a flam —a shameful forgery. I 
suspected it to be so the moment that I gave the 
note a particular examination, and the fact is 
now made plain to me.” 

Willis descended to the parlor, where the un¬ 
affected kindliness with which Bliss Wetmore 
received him did much to re-assure his hopes. 
Before she left the house, he had the pleasure of 
knowing that her sentiments toward himself had 
remained unchanged, and were like to remain so 
—notwithstanding the arts of her brother. 
When Willis communicated the state of affoirs 
to Chesley, the latter was delighted with the 
added proof of his own penetration, and asserted 
his opinion that the play (as he expressed it) 
was rapidly drawing to a close. 

“ It so happens,” he said, “ that I have certain 
facts in my possession, which, if divulged, would 
seriously affect the reputation of Wetmore, not 
only in his private, but also in his business rela¬ 
tions. It seems to me, now, that their publicity 
would affect him even more than I had once 
supposed. He is aware of my knowledge, to 
some extent; and I had occasion to tell him, 
near a year ago, that his way, henceforth, must 
be pretty straight in order to avoid disclosure of 
the facts to which I refer. As he has conducted 
himself so basely in this matter between you and 
his sister, I have no scruple in using both my 
powers of persuasion and my powers of compul¬ 
sion to induce him to give his consent to your 
marriage with Lucy. I think that my efforts 
will be successful. Whether my opinion be 
correct or not, time will quickly discover.” 

The event proved ffim in the right; for, in the 
first week of August, there appeared in the city 
papers the following announcement, contained in 
the list of marriages: 

“ On Wednesday, at the residence of George 
Wetmore, Esq., Captain John Willis to Lucy, 
only daughter of die late Peter Wetmore.” 

In one or two of the journals there appeared, 
in celebration of the event, certain verses, which 
now rest in quiet oblivion with thousands of 
like effusions which have followed, or gone be¬ 
fore. The wedding was a gay and brilliant one ; 
and it was remarked by many of the guests, that 
their obliging host had made every preparation 
which could add to the zest and enjoyment of 
the occasion, and that he was, doubtless, well 
pleased with the match which had taken place. 
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In spring, when nature's waking naUn 
Is mingled oft with glistening tears, 

Mj lore is fond and true the while, 

Bejoleing in lift's early years. 

In summer, when the fields are ftir, 

The groves with cooling shade invite, 

I wander forth to meet her there, 

While eve's hue fhdes into night. 

How quickly then the moments fly. 
Concealed by the fond dreams of yonth, 
When clouds veil not the beauteous sky, 
And ftncy, brilliant, seems as truth. 

In autumn, when the drooping fringe 
Hangs loose upon the golden corn, 

I see, alas! no ruddy tinge 
Upon her cheek in quiet mom. 

When the bright frost has killed the flower, 
And leaves are stripped from every tree, 
Then comes the sad and lonely hour, 

Which steals my love fbre’er from me. 

In winter, when the snow is deep 
Within the churchyard damp and cold, 
My love is sl eep in g her long sleep, 

And white the snow and damp the meuM, 
In winter when the snow is deep. 


THE CQHSCRIPT: 


— OB,— 

THE PRICE OF PEACE. 


bt Ainra t. wilbub. 

The day has dawned sad and gloomy., The 
roll of the drum has been heard since morning; 
the labors of the fluid are suspended; the inhab¬ 
itants of the village are stationed by groups in 
the streets, and discussing, in a low tone, the 
chances of the young people summoned to put 
their hands in the fatal urn.* Every face wears 
sn expression of anxiety, as if some calamity 
threatened the country. Each sighs and raises 
his eyes to heaven as he passes by certain houses 
silent as tombs. A few more hoars, and sounds 
of joy or sobs of sorrow will issue thence! Now 
the relatives, a prey to anxiety, remain sad and 
motionless, watching and fearing the progress of 
Hie hours which are to bring them joy or despair. 

The young people, in the meantime, keep np 
good courage, and laugh and sing as they pre¬ 
pare to go to the place where the drawing is to 
be; but their laugh is hoUow, their voices trem¬ 
ulous, and their forced gayety deceives no one. 
In feet, the fearful experiment of this day is to 

* Conscripts ire, In Franco, drawn by lot. 
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decide their whole existence. Must they soop 
leave this village where they were bom—their 
relatives, their comrades, their betrothed ones ? 
for in the country, people marry yoang. At 
twenty, a yoang man has almost always made 
his choice. It is too soon—but what Is to be 
done* Custom decrees it thus; and while in 
the fashionable world we see every day men of 
forty years and more marry young girls, a yonth 
of twenty-eight rarely finds, in this country, a 
young girl who will marry him. 

The bell of the church was ringing; the pas¬ 
tor was about to celebrate mass to invoke for 
the conscripts fee protection of Heaven. All 
were present, accompanied by their families. 
Never had they prayed with such fervor. When 
men are powerless, fee most skeptical have re¬ 
course to Providence; they are happy then to 
believe in Providence, for chance is blind and 
deaf! 


The mass finished, the dram again sounds; it 
is fee signal of departure. There are embraces, 
encouragements, and fee conscripts march; fee 
fathers accompany their sons; fee mothers return 
to their homes to pray once more; fee young 
girls sigh, and the silence of death reigns in this 
village, usually so brilliant and gay. 

The feble relates that in fee days of King 
Miros, the inhabitants of the Isle of Crete were 
compelled to deliver each year seven young men, 
and as many young girls, to satisfy the appetites 
of a monster called the Minotaur. A man, a 


prince, a demi-god killed fee Minotaur and de¬ 
livered his country. Who shall deliver ns from 
war* What was feis Minotaur, compared to 
that thousand headed hydra who absorbs men by 
hundreds, thousands, millions* who changes 
wheat-fields into fields of battle * who makes fee 
earth drink blood like water * who compels fee 
nations, under penalty of entire destruction, to 
fell ranks of men like forest-trees * who removes 
every year from the family, from agriculture, 
from industry, the elite of fee people* who 
makes widows by hundreds and orphans by 
thousands* who breaks fee hearts of mothers 
and lovers, and who disgusts us ever wife glory, 
when we think of fee price which most be paid 
for it * Who shall deliver us from war * 

"Louise, what o'clock is it?" said, for the 
twentieth time since the departure of fee con¬ 
scripts, one of fee poor mothers, a prey to the 
suffering of anxiety and uncertainty. 

"Two o'clock, aunt," replied a beautiful 
young girl, wife a sad and pensive air. 

"Only two? This day will never end!” 

"Alas, poor aunt," replied fee young girl, "if 
the news is to be bad, it will come soon enough!" 
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— Bhe embraced the mother with filial ten¬ 
derness. 

“ True, my child, but if yon knew how pain¬ 
ful this uncertainty is!” 

“ Shall I go a little way to meet them V 9 said 
•he. “ I can see from afar the colors of the rib¬ 
bons, and will run to tell you. You will know 
your fate a few minutes sooner.” 

“Do so, my daughter; as for me, I cannot 
walk. Anxiety has taken away my strength.” 

“I will go,” said Louise. “But do not 
worry—what good will it do ?” 

And she went out, leaving the poor woman to 
her sad thoughts. When she had gone a few 
steps, she encountered one of her companions. 

“Come with me to meet them, Charlotte,” 
said she to her. “ I am ashamed to be seen 
going alone; but my aunt sent me.” 

“ Why, then, should you be ashamed ?” said 
Charlotte. “ Is not Jean your betrothed ?” 

“Jean is not my betrothed, any more than his 
mother; but I love them both as a sister, and I 
ought to do so, for my aunt has been a good 
mother to me.” 

“I think so. A niece who has two acres of 
land and a house of her own may well be taken 
care of, where one has two sons!” 

“I do not know what her idea is,” said 
Louise; “ but she has never mentioned it to me.” 

“ And they ?” 

“ Still less ! They look upon me as a little 
girl. ' Remember that I am only sixteen.” 

“ Why, then, have neither of them made a 
choice elsewhere ?” 

“ I do not know—ask them.” 

“ But, according to your ideas, which is the 
best ?” persisted Charlotte. 

“ They are both good, and I love one as much 
as the other.” 

“That is well,” said Charlotte, laughing; 
“ so if Jean goes, Jacques will still be left you.” 

“ Let me alone,” said Louise, pettishly; “ I 
am not ready to talk of marriage! But apropos 
of Jacques,” pursued she, “ it is a bad sign that 
we do not meet him, for he promised, if his 
brother had a good number, to hasten home to 
tell us.” 

“ O, he will remain to drink with the rest!” 

“ He is not in the habit of it!” said Louise, 
angrily. 

“ May we not jest a little about the boys 1” 
said Charlotte; “they say what they please 
about us!” 

“My cousins never speak evil of me, I am 
sure, and I will not hear it said of them.” 

“Your cousins! your cousins! Be easy— 
nobody will eat them.” 


At that moment the sound of the dram, heard 
in the distance, interrupted the conversation of 
the two friends. Very soon cries and songs 
were intermingled with it, and the conscripts ap¬ 
peared at a turn in the road. Louise became 
very pale. 

“ Do you see him V* asked she, with emotion. 

“Not yet—they are too far off; but I shall 
soon be able to distinguish them.” 

There was silence. The two young girls looked 
earnestly. Suddenly Charlotte exclaimed: 

“ I see Jean! I see Jean 1” 

“Where?” said Louise, anxiously, for her 
short sight did not permit her to distinguish yet. 

“Louise, you will marry Jacques,” said Char¬ 
lotte ; “ Jean is a soldier 1” 

“ My poor aunt!” exclaimed Louise, clasping 
her hands. 

At this moment, a young man detached him¬ 
self from the group of conscripts. It was 
Jacques, who, having recognized his cousin, 
hastened to meet her. Her face was pale and 
anxious, and even if Louise had not then per¬ 
ceived the tri-colored ribbons with ^hich Jean 
was decorated, the expression of his brother’s 
countenance would have informed her of his 
misfortune. 

“ He has the fourteen!” exclaimed he, an¬ 
grily, as he accosted the young girls. “ My 
mother will be sorry, for she prefers Jean.” 

“ She loves you both well,” said Louise, with¬ 
out daring to deny the fact, which was known to 
every one; “ but how shall we tell her this bad 
news 1 She sent me to meet you, and now I 
dare not return to her.” 

“ Nor I,” said Jacques. 

“Well,” said Charlotte, “you can both go. 
She has but to look at you to know the result, 
for you areas pale as if you came from the other 
world.”! 


“ She is right,” said Lquise. 

And the two cousins, quickening their pace, 
took the road to the village, preceding the con¬ 
scripts. .***-* * 

Since the departure of Louise, her aunt had 
not moved. Seated in a low chair, in the comer, 
by the extinct fire, she was absorbed in sorrow¬ 
ful reflections, with her head buried in her hands. 
The door, left open, permitted the two young 
people to enter without being heard, and they 
were consulting each other with a look to ask 
what wes to be done, when the poor woman, 
shaking off her torpor, suddenly stood up. Then 
only she perceived her niece and her eldest eon, 
motionless before her. 


“ Ah,” said she, foiling back into her chair, 
* Jean is a soldier!” 
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Beth remained silent. The poor mother 
asked no questions; but she bunt into tears. 
There could be no ray of hope, since Louise did 
nottellhcrto hope! The latter sat down by 
her, took her hand, which she pressed tenderly, 
and silently mingled her own tears with hen. 

"Well, are you all crying here?” suddenly 
exclaimed a conscript, as he entered the house. 
" Good morning, mother; good morning, Louise; 
good morning, Jacques!” And he sang in a 
husky voice the song of departure. 

The poor youth evidently made all this noise 
to conceal his regret; and repeated libations 
taken at all the cabarets on the route, had much 
to do with his resignation and good humor. 

"My poor child!” exclaimed the mother, 
springing towards him, as if to defend him 
against an immediate danger; " they will kill 
me! they will kill me!” 

" Do not cry, mother,” said the young man, 
clasping her in his arms; "you will end by 
making me cry too, and I have no desire to pass 
for a coward among my comrades; that would 
not do for a soldier. What do you say, Louise?” 

" My poor Jean !” said she, embracing him. 

" What would yon ? I would rather have re¬ 
mained here in peace, to plant my cabbages, and 
perhaps by-and-by we might have been married; 
but now 1 have no chance. So much the better 
for Jacques.” 

" We need not talk of that,” said Louise; 
4t am I not the sister of you both?” 

" For the present, sly one,” pursued Jean, ap¬ 
pealing to his brother, who, when he spoke of 
marriage, had cast down his head with an air of 
constraint. 

" Louise is too young to talk of that,” said 
the latter, with effort; " and besides, her position 
'with our mother and her orphan condition im¬ 
pose the greatest reserve upon us. When she 
has attained her majority, she can choose for 
herself.” 

“ I am rich,” suddenly exclaimed Louise; " I 
am rich, and Jean is as a brother to me! Do 
cot weep, aunt—Jean shall not go!” And she 
left the house, running. 

M. Michaud, the guardian of Louise, whose 
godfather he also was, lived at die other extrem¬ 
ity of the village. It was towards his house that 
she directed her steps. 8be entered it, all out of 
breath, and found her guardian occupied in tak¬ 
ing his repast, in company with his son, a youth 
of about eighteen. 

" Ah, it is you, goddaughter,” said he, with 
his mouth full; " will you eat a bit with us 1” 

" Thank you, you are very kind; but I am not 
hungry—my heart is too full.” 


Then, as the impassible guardian continued to 
eat, without saying anything, she asked: 

" You know that my cousin Jeam has been 
drawn by lot ?” 

"He will make a fine grenadier,” said M. 
Michaud, tranquilly. 

"But, godfkther,” persisted Louise, "I do 
not wish him to go; do you not understand?” 

“ O, you do not wish him to go! But what 
will you do about it ?” 

" I will purchase a substitute.” 

"Ah,” said the guardian, laying down his 
fork, " you have money then ?” 

" No, godfather,” said Louise, embarrassed, 
seeing the expression of her godfather suddenly 
change; " but I have property, and you know it 
better than any one, since you are my godfather. 
This is the reason I came to find you, for Jean 
must not go.” 

" Why so, if you please F 

" Because his mother will die.” 

" That would be a pity; bat what can I do 
about it ?” 

" Give me the means to redeem Jean by sell¬ 
ing a little of my property.” 

"You do not know, then, that at your ma¬ 
jority I must give an account to the last cent ?” 

" Well, it seems to me I have the control of 
my own property.” 

"A minor has the control of nothing. You 
must be twenty-one, or have a husband, before 
you can dispose of a cent; and your husband 
would be dissatisfied when I come to render an 
account, if I should dispose of your fortune thus.” 

"O, as for that, godfather,” said Louise, 
blushing, " you need not be afraid about the fu¬ 
ture, for I shall perhaps marry one of my cous¬ 
ins, and Jacques could not reproach me for sav¬ 
ing his brother—still less Jean, if I should mar¬ 
ry him.” 

" Then you do not know which ?” 

" No, godfather; I had never thought of it un¬ 
til to day—I am so-young! But, on reflection, it 
is the best thing I can do. My aunt is a good 
mother to me, and I shall perhaps never like any 
one better.” 

"Bat your cousins are too oM for you, who • 
are only sixteen.” 

" I like it better so, godfather; it seems to me 
that if my husband was of the same age as my¬ 
self, I could not respect Mm.” 

M. Midland made a slight grimace. 

" You are a child,” said he; " in a few years, 
you will perhaps think otherwise.” 

"I do not believe it, godfather. But the bus¬ 
iness, at present, is to ransom my cousin—wo 
can talk of the rest by-and-by.” 
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“I tell yon that it is impossible, and that 
neither yon nor I can dispose of your property 
before your majority.” 

“And if I should marry immediately ?” 

“At sixteen! I would certainly not allow 
you to commit such a folly—you are too young 1 
It will be soon enough when you are twenty- 
one; if you wish to make a foolish marriage 
then, you will be your own mistress, but not 
before.” 

“My good godfather, I entreat you!” said 
Louise, supplicatingly. 

“ I tell you it is impossible,” said M. Michaud, 

The good Louise had really believed that 
nothing could be easier than to ransom her 
cousin. On seeing her hopes disappointed, she 
began to weep bitterly. 

“My poor aunt, she will die!” said she. 
“ Men are so hard-hearted!” 

“ I am hard-hearted because I will not let you 
ruin yourself. But I know my duty,” said M. 
Michaud, with importance. 

“Adieu, godfather!” said Louise, going to¬ 
wards the door. “Iam sorry to hare disturbed 
you.” And she went out discouraged, sighing. 

On re-entering her aunt’s house, she found her 
as she had left her, in company with her two 
sons; for on seeing Louise go out, she had sus¬ 
pected the step she was about to take, and had 
detained Jean, until she could learn the result. 

As for Jacques, he had incurred his mother’s 
anger, by seeking to make her comprehend the 
vanity of her hopes. 

“ I will go in his stead,” said he, suddenly. 
“ The state demands but one soldier—what mat¬ 
ters it? Is not this a good idea,Louise ? What 
say you to it?” 

“ I say that it is you whom I lore 1” exclaimed 
Louise, throwing herself tearfully into his arms. 
“ Whether you go or stay, I will hare no other 
husband than you 1” 

“ Is it possible ? and I was going, thinking 
you loved Jean.” 

“As a brother,” said she, extending her hand 
to the conscript. “But you shall not go. I 
will ask my guardian to let me marry you imme¬ 
diately, and then we will ransom our brother 
without needing his permission.” 

“No,Louise—no, that must not be; you are 
too young. It would be wrong to profit by a 
moment of excitement, which yon would per¬ 
haps regret afterwards. Besides, seven yean of 
my life do not seem too much to purchase the 
right to consecrate to you the rest.” 

“Ah, you are noble and good, and I love 
you!” said his mother, suddenly. And she em¬ 
braced him as she had never done before. * 

k 


“It is strange t” said Louise to herself, os the 
evening of the same day. “ Where were my 
eyes, that I did not perceive the difference be¬ 
tween the two brothers ? Jean is a handsome 
yonth, donbtless, bnt common, coarse; while 
Jacques always appears like a gentleman. And 
then what a good heart he has !” 

At the expiration of a month, the widow an¬ 
nounced to her neighbors that her son Jacques, 
after having accompanied his brother to the reg¬ 
iment, had returned with a fever. A week more 
passed away; at last the invalid went out, and 
showed himself. It was Jean! Judge of the 
commentaries, the conjectures, the exclamations 1 
Godfather Michaud said nothing, bnt he wrote 
to the prefect to inform him of this substitution 
of one person for another. The prefect, in his 
torn, wrote to the minister of war, who wrote to 
the colonel of the regiment where Jacques had 
enlisted instead of his brother. The colonel re¬ 
plied that Jacques was his best recruit, that he 
would make an excellent soldier, and that it was 
of very little importance that he had taken the 
place of his brother, since he filled it honorably 
—so that the affair remained there, to the great 
displeasure of M. Michaud, who was still per¬ 
suaded that Louise loved Jean. 

As for Jean, he was of too vulgar a nature to 
comprehend all the delicacy and greatness of his 
brother’s conduct. Delighted, at first, to be lib¬ 
erated, he at last came to the conclusion that 
Jacques loved to travel, and desired a military 
life. Six months after his brother’s departure, 
he offered himself to Louise, who refused him 
without hesitation. 

“ I love you as a brother,” said she; “ but do 
not speak to me thus, for I shall despise yon and 
consider you my enemy.” 

“But if Jacques should be killed in war?” 
persisted Jean. 

“ I would put on mourning and remain all my 
life faithful to his memory.” 

“As you please; then I will marry Charlotte.” 

In fact, from this moment Jean declared him¬ 
self the lover of Charlotte and their marriage 
soon took place. 

Two years passed thus. Louise was eighteen. 
M. Michaud, reassured by the marriage of Jean 
and Charlotte, at last unmasked his batteries and 
proposed that his ward should many his soil 
But the latter declared that she would await her 
majority before she made a choice. 

About this time, she received a letter from Al¬ 
giers. Jacques was in Africa, and was a ser¬ 
geant. From this day, poor Louise had not a 
moment’s repose. How could she, when he she 
loved was exposed to the balls of the enemy, to 
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danger from fever, to the teeth of lions ? Her 
only occupation was now to read the newspapers. 
She eagerly sought the news from Africa. One 
day, she read as follows: 

" We regret to announce that a part of the 
garrison of Nemours has just been destroyed by 
the heroic imprudence of its chief, who has him- 
self found death in this unfortunate affair/' 

The paper fell from the hands of Louise. 
Nemours! The last letter of Jacques was dated 
Nemours ! Poor Louise! At her request, M. 
Michaud wrote to the minister of war to learn 
the names of the men killed in the affair of Sidi- 
Brahim. A week afterwards, he received the 
list. Jacques's name was among the first 1 

Louise now renounced all hope and devoted 
herself to the education of her little godson, the 
eldest child of Jean and Charlotte. He came to 
her every monfing and spent the day with her. 
One morning little Jacques arrived very animated. 

"Godmother," said he, "will you gire me 
leave to go and see the soldiers ?" 

" What soldiers V* said Louise. 

"Those who are to pass the night here. They 
are going to Paris to be reviewed; there will be 
two of them at our house/' 

" By-and-by," said Louise, pensively. " The 
day is long; you will have time to see them." 

The child pouted a little, and then began to 
spell with a bad grace in the book which his god¬ 
mother placed before him. At the end of ten 
minutes, he stopped. 

" Do you hear the drum ?" said he. 

"Yes," said Louise; "let the drum go, and 
continue your lesson." 

The child sighed, and finished the page. Af¬ 
ter the lesson, they breakfasted as usual. Sud¬ 
denly a double knock was heard at the door. 

" Enter," said Louise. 

The door opened, and an officer, thin and of 
dark complexion, appeared on the threshold. 

" Pardon me, madame," said he to Louise, as 
he saluted her, " but I am taking my rounds! 
Have you any soldiers quartered here ?” 

"No, sir," said she, somewhat troubled; "I 
lire alone, and never lodge any one." 

"Madame is a widow?" said the officer, 
pointing to the black dress of the young girl. 

Louise bowed, without replying. She was 
willing that this stranger should ascribe to her a 
title to which she felt she had a right. 

" You have a charming child, madame," said 
the soldier, approaching Jacques. 

" It is my godson," said Louise, blushing. 

"It is astonishing," continued the officer, 
looking at the child, " how much he resembles 
a comrade whom I knew in Africa 1" 


" You have been in Africa, then ?" said Louise, 
falling back into her chair. 

" Yes, madame," said he, taking the one to 
which Louise pointed; for, incapable of stand¬ 
ing, she felt that she ought also to invite the 
stranger to be seated. 

A thought had occurred to the young girl: 
Could this soldier, who resembled little Jacques 
so much, have been— ? A word would have 
dispelled her doubts, but she hesitated to pro¬ 
nounce it, lest the officer should utter a name un¬ 
known to her. She was silent for a moment to 
taste one sweet hope, like the prisoner, who, 
awaking after a dream of liberty, keeps his eyes 
shut that he may not see the bars of his prison! 
The officer had taken little Jacques in his lap, 
and was looking at him attentively. 

"Does he remind you of some deceased 
friend ?" at last asked Louise. 

" He of whom the child reminds me is not 
dead, madame, although he has long passed for 
such! Escaped as if by miracle from a horrible 
massacre, a prisoner two years among the 
Arabs, he has been able at last, after infinite fa¬ 
tigue and suffering, to rejoin his flag." 

"And—you left him in Africa?" asked 
Louise, iu a stifled voice, while she stealthily ob¬ 
served the countenance of the officer who, on his 
part, manifested much emotion. 

"No," said he. "On arriving at the regi¬ 
ment, exhausted by his long suffering, he ob¬ 
tained leave to retire from the service, and at 
present, has returned to his country." 

At this moment, the hurried eyes of the sol¬ 
dier encountered those of Louise earnestly fixed 
upon him. 

" It is Jacques! it is you 1" exclaimed she, at 
last rising. 

His only reply was to extend his arms to her. 

"Louise," at that moment exclaimed the 
voice of Charlotte, " lend me some money, I 
beg of you. Jean has come home drunk again, 
and I have not a cent in the house." 

Jacques smiled at Charlotte, who, surprised to 
find a soldier with her friend, had remained 
fixed in the threshold. 

" Here, sister Charlotte," said he, presenting a 
gold piece to the young woman. " Louise and 
I are coming to sup with you." 

“ His sister!" said Charlotte, looking at Louise. 

"It is Jacques!" exclaimed the latter. 

"Impossible! he is so dark, so thin—and that 
beard ! And then he is an officer 1" 

"A captain, my good sister," said Jacques, 
embracing her. 

"But," said Louise, "you were only a ser¬ 
geant when arrived in Africa 
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“ True; bat in a campaign, one is soon pro¬ 
moted. And then balls and fevers do not respect 
officers any more than soldiers, so that those who 
fall give place to others. I succeeded a lieuten¬ 
ant who was killed, and when I escaped from 
captivity, he who had replaced me had jnst died 
of dysentery, and I re-entered the same regi¬ 
ment ; then the general in-chief, learning my re¬ 
turn, appointed me captain.*' 

“ Ton will not return, then,** said Louise. 
“No,** said he, smiling, “unless my life here 
should be made unhappy.** 

“ But,** pursued she, “ why did you not in¬ 
form us of your return ?** 

“ I had my reasons for that; I had long passed 
for dead, and wished to know for myself how my 
resurrection would be received. After three 
years of silence, you might have been married. 
I wished to return here as a stranger, examine 
the ground, and depart without making myself 
known if I had been forgotten.'* 

“ Here is a surprise !** said Charlotte. “Jean 
will be happy, for he has regretted you much— 
even though he has become a drunkard.** 

“ He will reform,*' said Jacques, smiling; “ I 
will talk to him and you shall see.** 

“ I will run and find him,** said she, “ and I 
am sure he will leave the cabaret quick, now 1** 
“No, do not; I wish to surprise him.** 
Little Jacques had profited by these explana¬ 
tions to run after the soldiers. The captain, in 
his turn, took the road to the door. 

“ Will you leave me already 1" said Louise. 

“ I must return for an instant to the mayor's 
office to speak to M. Michaud. He did not re¬ 
cognize me just now, and will be surprised." 
“ And what is your pressing business there 1" 
“ To give him your name and mine. To day 
is Wednesday, and we must be published ten 
days, which will permit us to marry next week 
on Saturday." 

GETTING AND SATING. 

It is not so much of an art to get money as to 
save it. The proverb tells us that any fool can 
do the former, but it requires a wise man to ac¬ 
complish the latter. Still there is no need of 
being avaricious, like Lady Hardwicke, the lady 
of the Lord Chancellor of England, who loved 
money as well as he did, mid what he got , she 
saved. The purse in which the Great Seal is 
carried, is of very expensive embroidery, and 
was provided, during his time, every year. Lady 
Hardwicke took care that it should not be pro¬ 
vided for the seal bearer's profit, for she annu¬ 
ally retained the purse herself, having previously 
ordered that the velvet should be of the length 
of one of the state rooms at Wimpole. 8o 
many of them were saved that at length she 
had enough to hang the state rooms and make 
curtains for the bed !—Eastern Argus. 


BOILING A TEA-KETTLE. 

Which is the most trying to a woman—a green¬ 
horn of a servant girl, or a stove that “ wont 
draw" the day she expects company? Mrs. 
Jones hired the other day, a Miss McDermott, 
just from Cork. Miss McDermott was ordered 
“ to boil the tea-kettle." 

“ The what?" 

“ The tea-kettle." 

“An* do you mane that?" 

“ Certainly—if I did not I would not have or¬ 
dered you to do it—and be quick about it." 

“ Yes, ma’am." 

Miss McDermott obeyed orders. In about 
half an hour afterwards 'Mrs. Jones resumed the 
conversation. 

“ Where's the tea-kettle, Bridget?” 

“ In tli© dinner-pot, ma'am." 

“ In the dinner-pot 1" 

“ Yes, ma'm. You told me to boil it, and I*vo 
had it on the scald for an hour." 

Mrs. Jones could bear no more. She bad o 
rush of blood to the head, and went into a swoon. 
The last we saw of her she was carried up stairs 
in an arm chair.— N. Y. Spirit of the Times . 


JUDICIAL INTEGRITY. 

Judge Sewall, of Massachusetts, who died in 
1760, went one day into a hatter’s shop, in order 
to purchase a pair of second-hand brashes for 
cleaning his shoes. The master of the shop pre¬ 
sented him with a couple. “ What is yonr 
price ?*' said the jud^e. “ If they will answer 
your purpose," replied the other, “you mgy 
have them and welcome." The judge, on hear¬ 
ing this, laid them down, and bowing, was leav¬ 
ing the shop, upon which the hatter said to him : 
“ Pray, sir, your honor has forgotten the prin¬ 
cipal object of your visit." “By no means," 
answered the judge. “ If you please to set a 
rice, I am ready to purchase; but ever since it 
as follen to my lot to occupy a seat on the 
bench, 1 have studiously avoided receiving the 
value of a single copper, lest at some future 
period of ray life, it might have some kind 
of influence in determining my judgment."— 
Granite Freeman. 


THE GREATEST WONDER YET. 

Calvin Edson, and all die fat women, dwarfc 
and giants, are eclipsed by a man now on exhi¬ 
bition at Havana, who was born without either 
legs or arms, but who, having tenaciously set 
himself to work to conquer the inconveniences 
naturally consequent upon snch deprivation, has 
made himself a wonder by the variety of his 
feats. Among other things, he announces that 
he is able to spin a top with such perfection that 
it will hit any spot named, to spin a dollar over 
a table, and put it in bis left ear and take it out 
again, to make a knot with a halter, to thread a 
needle, to ascend and descend a ladder, to un¬ 
cork a bottle with a corkscrew, to load a fowling 
piece and kill anything designated, or put out a 
candle with a simple wad—quite enough won¬ 
ders for a man without either legs or arms.— 
Hingham Patriot. 


Thorough knowledge only enables a man to 
think more justly. ed b v ^ 
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FEMALE GAMBLERS. 

In this country we have few or no female gam* 
blera; and let os not malign our fair countrywo¬ 
men by crediting the fact to the want of oppor¬ 
tunity. Opportunity is never wanting where any 
passion is to be gratified. Let ns rather attribute 
a freedom from this -scathing and blighting vice 
to the high tone of mind and morals which seeks 
for a healthy excitement in ennobling deeds of 
charity and the refined pleasures of cultivated 
society. It is appalling to contemplate a man 
with his whole soul engrossed in the chances of 
the gaming-table; at one moment raised to the 
acme of feverish hope, at another plunged into 
the depths of a rayless despair. It is harrowing 
to watch his tremulous hand as he stakes the 
price of his children’s bread with it, or draws 
towards him those guilty winnings which are 
only a snare and a temptation. What then mast 
it be to a woman under snch circumstances 1 Yet 
this is a common enough spectacle abroad, at the 
continent watering-places, and particularly at 
Baden-Baden, where gaming is authorized, and 
one of the real, if unconfessed, attractions of the 
place. An English lady thus records some of 
her observations on the conduct of her sex at 
the gaming-table, and the picture is a terrible 
one: “ On no occasion did I watch higher play 
than on the evening of the dress ball. All the 
best company in Baden were assembled; the 
birds of prey, whose profession it was to watch 
them, doubtless, came armed for the encounter, 
and prepared to * fool them to the top of their 
bent. 1 The following day was Sunday. We 
passed through the public walks on our way to 
church; and having time to spare, looked into 
the rooms, which even at that early hour had a 
crowd of people hanging round the gaming¬ 
tables. On our return, we entered them again, 
and then this frightful scene of madness was at 
its height. 

“ I doubt if anything, less than the evidence 
of the senses, can enable any one folly to credit 
and comprehend the spectacle that a gaming¬ 
table offers. I saw w o m e n , distinguished by 
rank, elegant in person, modest, and even re¬ 
served in manner, sitting at the rouge et noir 
table, with rateanx and marking cards in their 
hands; the former to push forward their bets 
and draw in their winnings, the latter to prick 
down the events of the game. I saw snch at 
different boors through the whole of Sunday. 
To name these is impossible; but I grieve to 
say that two English women were among them. 
There was one of this set whom I watched day 
after day daring the whole period of our stay, 
with more interest than, I believed, was reason¬ 


able ; for had I studied any other as attentively, 
I might have found less to lament. She was 
young—certainly not more than twenty-five— 
and though not regularly nor brilliantly hand¬ 
some, most singularly winning both in person 
and demeanor. Her dress was elegant, but 
peculiarly plain and simple. A close white silk 
bonnet and gauze veil; a quite-colored silk 
gown, with less of flourish and frill by the half 
than any other person; a delicate little hand, 
which, when ungloved, displayed some hand¬ 
some rings; a jewelled watch of peculiar splen¬ 
dor, and a countenance expressive of anxious 
thoughtfulness must be remembered by many 
who were at Baden, in 1833. They must re¬ 
member, too, that enter the rooms when they 
would, morning, noon or night, still they found 
her nearly at the same play, at the rouge et noir 
table. 

“ Her husband, who had as unquestionably 
the air of a gentleman as she had of a lady, 
though not always close to her, was never very 
distant. He did not play himself; and I, fan¬ 
cied, as he hovered near her, that his counte¬ 
nance expressed anxiety; but he returned the 
sweet smile with which she always met his eye 
with an answering smile; and I saw not the 
slightest indication that he wished to withdraw 
her from the table. There was an expression in 
the upper part of her face that my blundering 
science would have construed into something 
very foreign to the propensity she showed; bnt 
there she sat, hour after hour, and day after 
day, not even allowing the blessed Sabbath, that 
gives rest to all, to bring it to her; there she sat, 
constantly throwing down handsfol of five franc 
pieces, and sometimes drawing them back again, 
till her young face grew rigid from weariness, 
and all the lustre of her eye faded into a glare 
of vexed inanity. Alas! alas! is that fair 
woman a mother ? God forbid!” 


THE BODY AVENGED. 

By too much sitting still the body becomes un¬ 
healthy, and soon the mind. This is Nature’s 
law. She will never see her children wronged. 
If the mind, which rules the body, ever forgets 
itself so for as to trample upon Us slave, the slave 
is never generous enough to forgive the injury; 
but will nse and smite its oppressor. Thus has 
many a monarch mind been dethroned.— Long¬ 
fellow. _ t m nm t _ 

Brood no longer, ye dreamers, bat awake, 
shake off your sloth and work, and when you 
work, look to it that you work in the right direc¬ 
tion ! Not for fame, for it will cheat you; not 
for what you call happiness, for it will slip from 
your grasp. Ascertain your duty, and then dis- 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 


THE PRESS AND THE SWORD. 

Bulwer says that “in the hands of men en¬ 
tirely great the pen is mightier than the sword." 
We, Americans, who claim to be entirely great, 
have found the means of uniting these powerful 
engines of civilization. We have brought col¬ 
umns of type to support columns of infantry, 
and covered the cannon of the artillery with the 
" shooting-sticks" of the printers. The army 
that marched into Mexico was largely recruited 
by disciples of Faust, so that, on one occasion, 
when General Scott, wishing to issue a procla¬ 
mation, requested on parade that if there hap¬ 
pened to be a printer in the ranks he would ad¬ 
vance, two hundred stalwort men stepped forth 
two yaces to the front. A day or two after the 
occupation of Matamoras by the American 
troops, the swarthy denizens of that old ram¬ 
bling town were startled by an unusual cry from 
the lips of an old gray-headed fellow, with a 
bundle under his arm, who, in a strange jargon 
of Spanish and English, proclaimed: “Here- 
eers the Republica of the Rio Grande and Ami¬ 
go de los Pueblos—only one beet (bit) 1" As 
he shuffled along the rectangular streets, there 
was none to impede his progress but the throng 
of customers. No policeman, with his badge, 
stopped the old boy to ask if he were licensed. 
Even the sentinels, along whose channelled bay¬ 
onets flashed the rays of a noontide sun, forgot 
to challenge him : it was enough that he was a 
“ member of the press," and on he passed. The 
dark-eyed and half-clad senoritas, spite of their 
languid habits of indifference, bent from their 
casements and gazed at him with a wondering 
interest. The sombrero-shadowed Mexicano lift¬ 
ed his corncob pipe from his lips, and perhaps a 
Carrajol ascended with the smoke. And such 
was the avatar of the American press in Mexico 
—an historical event. The papers published in 
the different cities of Mexico during the cam¬ 
paign were really very creditable affairs. Their 
typographical appearance was as good as could 
be expected under the circumstances ; they were 
edited with much ability, and many of their 
issues were spicy and sparkling. We hope that 
copies of all these papers have been preserved. 

Remember —Good sense and sound reason 
should be the staple of our writing and speaking. 



FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

Some writer says, “ women govern everything, 
because they govern those who govern every¬ 
thing." Their influence is not the less powerful, 
because, like the dew of heaven, it descends un¬ 
seen. Though the fairer and better portion of 
humanity do not appear on the rostrum—and 
Heaven forbid they should!—yet as mothers, as 
wives, as sweethearts, their counsels are probably 
folt in the halls of legislation. In the old days 
of Rome H was said that Numa Pompilius con¬ 
sulted with the nymph Egeria on affairs of state. 
If Randolph of Roanoke had not lost his Egeria 
in early life, his public career would have been 
very different. Many, perhaps all eminent states¬ 
men of modern days, have had their female 
counsellors. Madame de Stael was the kdviser 
of Benjamin Constant in his happiest days, and 
the beautiful and unfortunate Madame Roland 
of her husband. Still later, we find Madame 
de Kradener, whose oracles were consulted by 
the Emperor Alexander, and the Princess de 
Dino, so propitious to the mind of Talleyrand, 
to whom she supplied wit and repartee. Many 
of the smartest sayings of this old diplomatic 
fox originated with this accomplished lady. 
The Countess de Meolan was the friend and 
adviser of Guizot, Louis Philippe’s famous 
prime minister. But Guizot was also under the 
influence of the Princess de Lieven, one of the 
most famous political bine-stockings in Europe. 
It is observable, by the way, that while the lords 
of creation rely upon female wit for support and 
counsel, female sovereigns very rarely employ 
female counsellors. This tends to balance the 
reciprocal influence of the sexes in the govern¬ 
ment of the world. 


Cost or Dbessiwo thb Ladies.— The im¬ 
ports of silks ha re risen in value since the year 
1847 from lees than $12,000,000 to over $24,- 
000,000, and the customs from $1,838,850 to 
$6,129,583. 

The Reason.—A gentlemanly thief, detected 
in the exercise of his profession by a lady of this 
city, stated that “ the times were so hard that he 
was obliged to steal in order to live." 

BaKov's DoBar Monthly la the cheapest magazine In the 
wortd — Bramk, 
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VANITY FAIR. 

“ Vanity of vanities!” exclaimed the wise 
man—“ all is vanity 1" And looking abroad in 
the world around us, how many proofs do we 
behold of the troth of the axiom. There is 
vanity in that gandy bonnet, with its costly lace- 
in the sweep of those voluminous silken skirts— 
in the unnecessary display of those dainty French 
boots at the cleanest of street crossings. There 
is vanity in that male D’Orsay-ish figure, with 
its curled hair, its diamond breastpin and its 
sparkling ring on the finger. But not alone in 
purple and fine linen does vanity stalk abroad. 
That garb of more than Puritanic plainness—the 
opposite extreme of attire—is quite as strong a 
proof of vanity as the tailor’s gorgeous walking 
advertisement that just preceded it. Does not 
its wearer seem to say, “Look at me! How 
much meeker—how much holier I am than these 
gaudy butterflies of fashion that hover and flutter 
about me 1" As proud a heart beats under that 
drab kersey as beneath that satin boddice or that 
embroidered vest. When Satan was walking in 
die environs of London, 

“ He saw a cottage by the wayside, 

A cottage of gentility, 

And he Inly smiled, tot his darling Tie® 

Was the pride that apes humility.” 

But pride and vanity have been doomed to fall, 
from the days of “ Lucifer, eon of the morning,” 
to this blessed Anno Domini. Christopher North 
somewhere tells a story of a young prsaebsr who 
was one of the vainest of mortals. On one oc¬ 
casion he delivered a discourse on which be par¬ 
ticularly prided himself, declaimed in what he 
considered a fascinating style, and produced, as 
he fancied, the profoundest impression. But 
among the auditors who seemed to be most at¬ 
tentive and moved, even to tears, was a poor 
woman in widow's weeds, who hung upon his 
lips and seemed to devour every word he uttered. 
Blattered by this attention, our youthful hero lost 
no time in learning her name and calling on the 
widow. She told him how much she was inter¬ 
ested in him and the cause. 

“ My poor husband,” said she, “ was a gar¬ 
dener. We lived on the produce of a little plot 
of ground. He used to carry the vegetables to 
market in baskets on the back of a faithful little 
donkey. At last it pleased Providence to re¬ 
move my poor husband to a better world. Then 
I was left alone with my donkey, and went to 
market myself. But misfortunes never come 
single. The donkey died, too. You can't think, 
sir, how much I was attached to him, and how 
much I miss him. Now, yesterday, the moment 
I beard you, the tones of your voice reminded 


me of my poor donkey, and I couldn’t help 
shedding tears—indeed I couldn’t. I know it 
was wrong to be thinking of a poor animal in 
such a sacred place, but I hope I shall be for¬ 
given, for you were so like him that indeed I 
couldn’t help it, sir.” 

It is needless to say, that afterthis explanation 
foe visitor hastily took leave, and that his coun¬ 
tenance was not quite so conceited in- its ex-' 
pression as when he entered the presence of foe 
mourner. 


BOARDING HOUSE. 

The life of a fomale boarding-house keeper 
must be a wretched one. If the lady who wrote 
the following advertisement finds customers who 
comply with her terms, she will be fortunate: 
“ The gentlemen must not put their feet on the 
mantel in winter, nor out of the window in sum¬ 
mer, and foe lady must not write her name on 
foe glass with a quartz pin. If she uses an air¬ 
tight, she must regulate the damper herself, and 
not ring every ten minutes for the chambermaid. 
The single gentleman mast not play foe trom¬ 
bone, nor make love to the servants, nor comb 
his whiskers at foe table. If he does, he wont 
answer. The lady must not turn up her nose at 
everything on the table, unless she has a natural 
pug, and none of the party must drink or talk 
with ar mouthful of victuals, nor must they fight 
for the top buckwheat cake. Terms liberal, board 
to be paid weekly in advance.” This is certainly 
an odd mode of inviting customers. 


Ballou’s Dollar Mosthlt.— Once Introduced to the 
family circle, this wonderfully cheap and charming maga¬ 
zine is sore to become a great favorite. Its cheerful pages 
should gladden every fireside in the country. As long as 
bright eyes love to read delightful stogies, its success must 
continue.— Weekly Albion. 

We might fill our pages with commendatory 
notices like foe above. The success of our Mag¬ 
azine has surpassed all former experience which 
we have gained in foe publishing business. It is 
already second in circulation to but one other 
magazine in foe world! 


Mobbid Curiosity.— The silver cream jug 
from which Sir John Sadlier is said to have 
drunk poison, lately sold in England for $128, 
far above its value; and foe rope which hanged 
Palmer was divided into inch bits and sold for a 
fabulous price. Poor human nature! 


Cash. —The word “ cash ” is derived from foe 
Italian casta, foe chest in which merchants keep 
their money. “ A powerful gentleman is Senor 
Dan Cash,” says an old Spanish song. 
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PATERNAL ADVICE. 

Jack Muggins! you have announced to us 
your intention of embarking in the next Liver¬ 
pool steamer, to make what you call the “ tow¬ 
er ” of Europe, and you ask our advice upon the 
step, as people usually do alter having folly 
made up their minds. Since you have honored 
us by requesting the expression of our opinion, 
we will give it to you for what it is worth: 
Don’t you go. We think we see you opening 
your eyes, caressing your incipient mustache, 
and preparing to ask "why not?” We will 
therefore anticipate your question, and reply: 
In the first place, you are too young. We know 
that the blood of Young America rises at that 
suggestion, but we repeat that you are too young. 
Scarcely a year has passed since the ashes of the 
paternal Muggins were deposited in their resting- 
place at Mount Auburn, and not three since you 
came to years of discretion (?) aud the possession 
of the handsome fortune left you by your progen¬ 
itor. Youth and fortune combined under certain 
circumstances, are glorious prerogatives, but you, 
Muggins, do not possess those circumstances. 
Yon are young, but you are very green; rich, 
but very careless, and European capitals abound 
in sharpers that out-Yankee Yankee sharpers. 
You would come home shorn like a sheep; but 
more resembling that other quadruped so amply 
furnished with auditory organs. 

And again, Jack; you do not know enough 
about your own country. A wealthy American, 
travelling abroad, is beset with interrogatories 
respecting our history, our institutions, our pro¬ 
ducts, our manufactures, and our arts; for some¬ 
how or other, in spite of prejudice and incredul¬ 
ity, the idea has crept abroad that this is “ a 
great country.” Now we are constrained to say, 
Jack,—and we do it in no spirit of unkindness,— 
that your information on these subjects is ex¬ 
tremely limited, and that you would find it diffi¬ 
cult to substantiate even the single proposition 
which embraces the Alpha and Omega of your 
historical knowledge, viz., that “ Gineral Wash¬ 
ington fit the Battle of New Orleens.” Remem¬ 
ber that every travelling American is to a certain 
extent the representative of his country, and has 
it in his power to increase or diminish the respect 
for our flag. 

But, if you know little about our own coun¬ 
try, you know still less about Europe. Your 
geographical defidences are of no account. 
Travel is the practical study of geography; and 
you would soon discover that Rome is not situated 
on the Neva, and that Great Britain is not an 
island of the Grecian Archipelago. But it is 
absolutely necessary to know something of the 


history of the old world before visiting its cele¬ 
brated places. You can’t get up any enthusiasm 
about sacred localities, if you learn the event 
and its memorial at the same time. Besides, 
you know nothing about architecture, painting 
and sculpture, and it is art more than nature 
that challenges your admiration abroad. 

Moreover, you speak only your own language, 
and that very incorrectly! Hence you would 
be compelled in self-defence to associate abroad 
only with Americans and English, and what sort 
of a change would that be ? And yon would 
have to see with the eyes and think with the 
minds of couriers, ciceroni and valets de place. 

Our word for it, young man, yon are not ripe 
for travel. Think better of your project, even 
if its abandonment costs you the forfeiture of 
your passage money. Get books and masters ; 
read and study for five years, and then go abroad 
and yon will travel with pleasure, improvement 
and credit. Such, Jack Muggins, is oar advice, 
and there are many in your plight who would be 
benefited by the same counsel. 


Duelling. —Gustavos of Sweden had a very 
comfortable way of arranging duels. Two offi¬ 
cers once called on him and asked his permission 
to cut each other’s throats according to the code 
of honor. He consented, and, having intimated 
to them his intention of.witnessing the combat, 
at the appointed hour appeared on the ground. 
Then turning to the officers who were about to 
engage, he said, “ Now, gentlemen, fight—fight 
till one of yon fall. And 1 have brought the 
provost marshal with me to behead the survivor.” 
It is remarkable how suddenly the gentlemen 
discovered they could reconcile their differences 
without fighting. 

A Handbook or Travel. —That incorrigi¬ 
ble wag, Punch, advertises “A handbook of trav¬ 
el round a lady in fall dress, with a large folding 
map showing the utmost limit of patience and 
crinoline to which the circumference, as recently 
enlarged, at present extends.” 

Queues and Answers. —What fruit is most 
like the capital of Maryland ? An apple is (Ann- 
opolis). What tea is universally used in the Unit¬ 
ed States ? Liberty. Why ought short persons to 
be fondest of the letter T ? It makes all talL 


The Alternative. —An idle girl, recently 
arraigned before our police for some offence, was 
offered her choice between the House of Correo- 
turn and a husband. She chose the latter as the 

ltnsor *t%jgj tjzec | ^ Google 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Mr. Kichard S. Willis, in a recent number of 
his excellent journal, the “ New York Musical 
World/' illustrates very forcibly the importance 
of an acquaintance with the modem European 
languages, and particularly French, to Ameri¬ 
cans going abroad for instruction or even amuse¬ 
ment. Most of our travellers lose nine-tenths of 
the enjoyment and information they might ac¬ 
quire through this deficiency; and it is well 
known that many of our ministers aqjl consuls, 
otherwise well educated men, cut a sorry and 
ridiculous figure in Europe, and fail of attaining 
die purposes for which they were sent abroad by 
our government. He says: “ Without rushing 
into an extreme, and decrying all study of the 
classics, as men are perhaps prone to do on hav¬ 
ing their eyes opened, on the contrary insisting 
on them as the best allies in gaining the modern 
languages, I would as strongly insist, that from 
die freshman, or the first academic year onward, 
a course of French, at least, should industriously 
be pursued. Better one book of Greek or Latin 
the less, and one of a modem language the 
more. French will at least save a man from 
embarrassment and mortification—with this he 
saves his credit." 

Mr. Willis also alludes to the importance of 
untravelled Americans acquiring at least the two 
great modem languages—German and French— 
with four or five millions of our own country¬ 
men (by adoption) speaking the fbcmer. In 
view of the foreign immigration, he thinks H 
“ not befitting " or even “ paying, that this free¬ 
masonry of foreign languages should be filling 
onr air—that men with whom we are daily trad¬ 
ing and trafficking and politicising should talk 
aside over the shoulder to their companions, and 
we know not a word they are saying, or plan¬ 
ning, or plotting." 

There is much in these hints worth pondering 
and acting on. Charles T. said: “Every lan¬ 
guage which a man acquires renders him another 
manso that the man who should be master of 
the five hundred different languages, of which 
specimens were recorded by Professor Adelung, 
would be equal to a little army. The acquisi¬ 
tion of a modem language is not the terrific task 
it used to be when the initial step was the swal¬ 
lowing an octavo grammar and a thick lexicon. 
Labor-saving processes have been introduced in 
mental operations as well as manufactures; old 
routine has been discarded, and it is very possi¬ 
ble for a student of energy to acquire in a fow 
months a sufficient knowledge of French or 
Spanish to enable him to make himself under¬ 
stood and to transact business in their languages. 


There is no excuse for Americans being behind¬ 
hand in this matter, for they have a remarkable 
faculty for the acquisition of foreign tongues. 


PENMANSHIP. 

We do not think half the attention is paid to 
penmanship in our days that used to be in the 
good old “ slow and sure" times. The harry 
of the age has led to a neglect of this accom¬ 
plishment. Bat there is no economy of time in 
illegible writing. If a harried scrawl saves time 
to the penman, it imposes a heavy sacrifice of 
time on the victim who is doomed to decipher it. 
Ruffes Choate's manuscript is the despair of 
printers. It is generally believed that men of 
genian write a very obscure, infirm and eccentric 
character—each as Byron, Chalmers, Jeffrey and 
Napoleon. Their thoaghts flow too rapid to 
permit good mechanical execution. Washing¬ 
ton wrote a four, manly, straight-forward line, 
every letter legible and distinct, while his name¬ 
sake, Washington Irving, writes a. perfect law¬ 
yer's hand, as though he wished no one to read 
it hot himself. Edmund Burke’s hand was un¬ 
even and harried; Lord Brougham writes a 
hasty hand, bat with a good pen and fall of ink. 
Wellington's notes were exceedingly hieroglyph¬ 
ics! ; and Dr. Chalmers seems to have written 
with the feather end of his goose qnilL 


A Town. — In the town of 

Harrison, Westchester county, N. Y., consisting 
of a population of upward of 2000 , says an ex¬ 
change, there is no church, unless the dwelling¬ 
like meeting house of the Quakers may be called 
one. The town has no minister, no lawyer, no 
doctor, and no drug store. 

Foa ivirt Firestdi. —No ffcmlly in the land la too poor 
to afford Ballou's Dollar Monthly. What a ftmd of pleas¬ 
ure and innocent cqjojment its visits afford to the home 
circle* What sweet sensibilities Its well written stories 
glee rise to; bow delicately jet effectually Is the goodly 
moral conveyed. The more of such works that parents 
put into the hands of their children the moTe enlarged 
views of life, the more refinement, and the more domes do 
pleasure will be disseminated .—Saturday Courier. 

Composition.— In composing, as a general 
rule, run your pen through every word you 
have written; you have no idea what vigor it 
will give your style. 

Bknevolencb. — There is an old lady in 
Greenbnsh, N. Y., so careful of her property 
that she wont allow her geese to go into the 
water without life-preservers attached to each. 

Is it tru* %—A Mrs. Sally Sly says that 
u when a man marries he goes to the penitent!- 
•17 for life.’* Digitized by C 
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THE INFIRMITIES OF GENIUS. 

The errors and infirmities of genius have gen¬ 
erally been treated in two ways, both alike erro¬ 
neous. One party, making no allowance for the 
temptations that beset genius, both from within 
and without, have stigmatized its faults with un¬ 
feeling, unmanly and unphilosophical harshness, 
judging the erring man of genius by a severer 
rule than they would apply to common mortals; 
while another set of men have sought to extenu¬ 
ate and find apologies for every aberration from 
the right path on the part of the man of un¬ 
common gifts, as if genius conferred an exemp¬ 
tion from the rules of common morality. The 
time has arrived when men view this subject in 
a clearer light—or, rather, perhaps, the sphere 
and immunities of individuals are better defined. 
A man is no longer ostracised merely because 
he is a poet, or painter, or a sculptor, cut off 
from sympathy and regarded with suspicion, 
because differing from the mass in his taste and 
capabilities. But in fact, genius is no longer 
such an anomaly, because taste and talent are 
nearly universal, and men stand altogether upon 
a more level footing. 

In speaking of Bums, Christopher North 
says: “While the hypocritical and the base 
exaggerated all that illustrious man’s aberra¬ 
tions from the right path, nor had the heart to 
acknowledge the manifold temptations strewn 
around his feet, the enthusiastic and generous 
ran into the other extreme, and weakly—I must 
cot say wickedly—strove to extenuate them into 
mere trifles—in too many instances to deny 
them altogether; and when too flagrant to be 
denied, dared to declare that we were bound to 
forget and forgive them on the score of the poet’s 
genius—as if genius, the guardian of virtue, 
could over be regarded as the pander to vice and 
the slave of sin. Thus they were willing to sac¬ 
rifice morality, rather than that the idol set up 
before their imagination should be degraded; 
and did far worse injury, and offered far worse 
insult to Virtue and Religion by their slurring 
over the offences of Bums against both, than 
ever was done by those offences themselves; for 
Burns bitterly repented what they almost canon¬ 
ized ; and the evil practice of one man can never 
do so much' injury to society as the evil theory 
of a thousand. Bums erred greatly and griev¬ 
ously ; and since the world knows that he did, 
as well from friends as from foes, let us be len¬ 
ient and merciful to him whose worth was great; 
but just and faithful to that law of right, which 
must on no consideration be violated by our 
judgments, but which must maintain and exer¬ 
cise its severe and sovereign favor over all trans¬ 


gressions, and more especially over the tras- 
gressions of those to whom nature has grated 
endowments that might have been, had thdr 
possessors nobly willed it, the ministers of sa- 
mingled good to themselves and the whole fa- 
man race.” 

These opinions, calmly expressed, must esnv 
conviction; and the more especially since the 
individual selected for illustration was one whoa 
the writer both admired and eulogized. 


Size of the West. —Illinois would make 
forty such States as Rhode Island, and Minnesota 
sixty. Missouri is larger than all New England. 
Ohio exceeds either Ireland, Scotland or Porta- 
gal,and equals Belgium and Switzerland together. 
Missouri is more than half as large as Italy, and 
larger than Denmark, Holland, Belgium, aid 
Switzerland. Missouri and Illinois are larger 
than England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 


Mount Holyoke. —On the top of Moot | 
Holyoke, on a clear day, ton mountains can bs , 
seen; one in New Hampshire, one in Vermoat, 
one each in New York and Connecticut, and sx | 
in Massachusetts. The spectator always sees ly- i 
ing below him, thirty towns in Maasachnssm, 
and six in Connecticut. 


Poetby. —Literary productions in rhyme and 
metre do not comprise all poetry. The proae cf 
Irving and of Hawthorne embodies the cssef 
of true poetry. And, moreover, “the writm 
poem is only poetry talking, and the statue, the 
picture, and the murioal composition, are poetry 
acting.” 

Natural. —A female physician in Philadel¬ 
phia advertises that she can cure all sorts of 
diseases, but particularly affections of the bean. 
This was always a speciality of ladies—and alee 
to cause the heart-ache. 


Ta hake prime Vinegar. —Mix one quart 
of molasses, three gallons of rain water and one 
pint of yeast. Let it ferment and stand fra 
weeks, and you will have the best of vinegar. 


Old Times. —When Bishop Berkeley preach¬ 
ed at Newport, in 1729, he wrote home, “Tfa 
town of Newport contains 6000 souls, and is tfa 
most thriving place in all America for bignra.” 


Fudge. —The grant of a right to use a coat 
of arms in England is obtained by applying at 
the Herald’s College, and paying about $400. 
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A CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE. 

It is said that the worst use you can ^>ut a 
man to is to hang him. The next worst use is 
certainly to flog him. To lay the lash upon the 
backs of men to whom the honor of their coun¬ 
try's flag is committed, on shore an<J afloat, is 
only to degrade them hopelessly, and break their 
spirit. This principle has been long recognized 
in this country, and is beginning to make its 
way abroad. Such were the views of a British 
officer in oommand of ji regiment in Guernsey. 
Yet he was in a trying position, for liquor was 
cheap on the island, the soldiers would get 
drunk, and the lash had usually been resorted to 
aa a punishment for the intemperate and a terror 
to their comrades. Accordingly this humane 
officer (we are sorry that we cannot recall his 
name) appealed to the honorable feelings of his 
men, resolved at the same time to make drunk¬ 
enness as unpleasant as possible, without, how¬ 
ever, resorting in any case to the lash. He is¬ 
sued an order saying that he wonld not flog, but 
trust to the soldier's self respect fbr keeping 
sober on duty. 

Next day a man was found drank and con¬ 
fined. The colonel, accompanied by the sur¬ 
geon, went to the guard-house an<J felt the man’s 
pulse. He was declared to be in a fever. Noth¬ 
ing could be truer. He was therefore rolled in a 
blanket, and fonr soldiers bore him through the 
barracks, his comrades all laughing at the care 
taken of him. On reaching the hospital, the pa¬ 
tient was put to bed and blistered between the 
shoulders, fed on bread and water for a week, 
and then discharged cured. He was then brought 
on parade, when the commanding officer con¬ 
gratulated him on his recovery from the fever, 
and sent him to Join his company, where he was 
laughed at and jeered by his comrades for the 
space of a week. Many others underwent the 
same treatment, but the joke, though very amus¬ 
ing to the temperate, ceased to be so to the ine¬ 
briates. The experiment was completely suc¬ 
cessful. Not a man of that regiment was flogged 
in Guernsey after the blister system had been 
introduced, and in a fortnight after its inaugura¬ 
tion, there was no such thing as a man drank on 
parade; though the regiment had previously been 
in a notoriously bad condition. 


The Confession of a Fond Mother.— 
Over-indulgence, like too much sugar, only spoils 
what it was meant to sweeten. 


French Ingenuity. —We ^ave got plenty of 
sardines on our coast, but it requires French 
bands to put them into boxes. 


FALSE PRIDE. 

False pride—if indeed any sort of pride is 
otherwise—is a very ridiculous littleness. There 
are men who would blush up to the eyes if de¬ 
tected in carrying home a bundle. Yet this sort 
of pride frequently has a fall, and necessity 
sometimes works a radical cure. One of our 
dandy officers in Mexico, who, when in New 
York, voted it vulgar to carry an umbrella, 
made nothing of marching to his quarters the 
bearer of a roasting pig and greens, captured in 
a foraging excursion. Chief Justice Marshall, 
when living at Richmond, gave a lesson to one 
of these over-nice gentry. Nothing was more 
usual than to see him retnrning at snnrise with 
poultry in one hand and vegetables in the other. 
On one of these occasions, a would-be-fashion¬ 
able young man from the North, who had re¬ 
cently removed to Richmond, was swearing vio¬ 
lently because he could hire no one to take home 
his turkey. Marshal! stepped up, and ascertain¬ 
ing of him where he lived, replied, u That is my 
way, and I will take it for you.” When arrived 
at his dwelling, the young man inquired, ‘‘What 
shall I pay you ?” “ O, nothing,” was the re¬ 
joinder, “ you are welcome—it was on my way, 
and no trouble.” “ Who is that polite old gen¬ 
tleman who brought home my turkey for me V ' 
inquired the other of a bystander, as Marshall 
stepped away. “ That,” replied he, “ is John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States.” 
The young man, astounded, exclaimed: “ Why 
did he bring home my turkey ?" “ To give you 
a severe reprimand, and teach you to attend to 
your own business,” was the answer. 


Marriage. —Dr. Franklin advises a young 
man in search of a wife to take her “from a 
bunch,” because, in a family whom there is a 
group of damsels, emulation induces them to 
improve and cultivate themselves, whereas only 
daughters are apt to be spoiled children. 


Monopoly. —All the sword blades made for 
the English army are the work of four men, three 
of whom are brothers. There is a secret in the 
mode of manufacture, known only by these four, 
and which they jealously guard. 


Agricultural. —The crop of hops was very 
large this year. It will be larger during the 
dancing season—which will also develop the 
com crop. 


Water.— It is stated that there are 261 miles 
of pipes laid to supply the city of Philadelphia 


with water. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


.foreign j&Uttllang. 


Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins 26 miles 
round. It had 100 gates. 

A census just taken in Greece shows the popu¬ 
lation to be 1,043,251 souls. 

A man in England in pulling down an old 
hoase he had bought found 2003 guineas. 

The censorship of the press has been rendered 
still more rigorous in St. Petersburg. 

The late Crimean war has swept away the 
sarings of England's forty years of peace. 

The rumor is revived of a Congress on the 
affairs of Italy, to which the principal Italian 
States will be invited. 

At Antwerp, on the 17th ult, there was a bril¬ 
liant celebration in honor of the twenty-five 
years' peaceful reign of the King of Holland. 

The widow of Lord Byron is yet alive and 
hearty. She has recently purchased the resi¬ 
dence of the late poet Rogers, in London. 

The Russian government is about to send out 
next month from Cronstadt, two corvettes on a 
scientific voyage round the world. 

The number of newspapers published this year 
in Switzerland, which has a population of 800, 
000 souls, is 263, being twelve more than in 1855. 

The grape disease is reported again to have 
appeared in the Canary Islands, to the despair 
of the people. 

Marshal Lannes's widow, just dead, was one 
of the loveliest women of the first imperial 
court. 

Lord Clarendon has received from the Ameri¬ 
can government testimonials to be presented to 
British seamen for services rendered to American 
vessels in distress. 

Mr. Heald, the young Englishman of fortune 
who married Lola Montez shortly after her sep¬ 
aration from tho king of Bivaria, died at Falk- 
stone, England, last month, of consumption. 

An original sketch of a Holy Family, painted 
by Raphael for Francis I., of France, has just 
been discovered in Florence. The possessor of 
this treasure, is an Italian refugee. 

Madame Pfeiffer, the celebrated female travel¬ 
ler, is on her way to Madagascar, into the inte¬ 
rior of which savage country she intends to 
penetrate. 

Sardinia contaios over 9000 schools, with over 
400,000 pupils, besides numerous classical insti¬ 
tutions, and three great universities with over 
6000 students. 

The height of that sacred spot, Mount Zion, 
h two thousand five hundred and thirty-five feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
about three hundred feet abovo the valley below. 

It is calculated that £12,000,000 have been 
spent in draining and subeoiling land in Ireland 
daring the last ten years, and an immense in¬ 
crease in production has been the result. 

At the Crystal Palace iu London, when the 
fountains are in operation, they have 11,788 jets 
playing, and the quantity of water displayed 
simultaneously in them is about 120,000 gallons 
per minute. 



In England they post the “ Times ” leaden k 
the conn try towns like bulletins. 


A cunning Frenchman has invented a parasol 
which serves also for a fan. 

Paris proper has increased two hundred thou¬ 
sand in population since Louis Napoleon's fint 
assumed sway. 

The two Chambers of the States General of 
the Netherlands have voted funds necessary for 
convening all the paddle steamers of the Bnch 
navy into screws. # 

The Council of the Order of St. Maurioe and 
Lazarus of Piedmont has subscribed the snm of 
2000f. for the ordnance intended for the fortifica¬ 
tion of Alessandria. 

The Sisters of Charity have purchased a hige 
property at B&ktche Pacha, on the Bosphorus, 
tor the purpose of establishing an hospitsl for 
the aged of both sexes. 

In tbe interior of Peru there has been discov¬ 
ered a beautiful tunnel under a river, the work 
of the old Inca Indians, and a lasting proof of 
their civilization. 

A singular phenomenon lately took place it 
Rouen, France, about 11 o'clock at night An im¬ 
mense cloud of small white moths burst over the 
town, and completely covered theground in a very 
few seconds. 

Mr. John Frost, a chartist, who returned to 
Newport, England, lately, after fourteen yens' 
banishment, was received by hundreds of people, 
who dragged him along the streets in a coach 
dressed with evergreens. 

In London, out of a population of two and t 
half millions, only five hundred thousand attend 
church. In Liverpool, the proportion of attend¬ 
ants on public worship is about one third of tbe 
population. The case seems pretty much the 
same in all great cities. 

Paper is now made in Belgium from refiw 
tanned leather. After the tanning is washed 
from the leather, about twenty per cent, of old 
hemp rope is mixed with the scraps, and the 
whole is cut up and reduced to a pulp, fton 
which the paper is made. 

Mormonism is making such rapid progrw it 
Denmark as to cause the religious and reflecting 
part of the inhabitants to look with dread to tbe 
future, as it may exercise a most baneful influ¬ 
ence on the peasantry and lower classes, who are 
exclusively to be found among the converts. 

There stands on foe old market place of 
Magdeburg the statue of Emperor Otto the 
Great, almost 1000 years old, beside which sit 
the statues of his two wives. Remarkable for 
their great antiquity, and aa they have withstood 
even foe destruction of foe city in 1631, they 
are undergoing a thorough renovation. 

Robert Schumann, an eminent musical com¬ 
poser and pianist, recently died at Bonn, Ger¬ 
many, aged 46. Some of his symphonies and 
many of his songs are familiar to American an* 
diences, and have created genuine admiration of 
Schnman’s great merit as a composer. For tbt 
last two years of his life he was a confirmed 
lunatic.’ 
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Rtcori of % STtmea. 

Mr. McCormick's reaping machines have been 
very successful in France. 

Abdul Medjid is the best ruler Turkey has 
had for many years. 

Actors and dancers are famous for reaching 
extreme old age. 

According to Webster, there are 100,000 words 
in the English language. 

In Hardenbuig, Germany, they used to choose 
the man with the longest beard, burgomaster. 

Marshal Pelissier has been made a duke by 
Napoleon III. 

When a lady intends to blow you up, ask her 
to commit her remarks to paper. 

The new dome of the capitol at Washington 
will cost a million and a half. 

The most modest thing in the world is a dock 
—it is always “ running Itself down.” 

The population of California is generally set 
at from 850,000 to 400,000 souls. 

A man who recently jumped from a burning 
house put on a life preserver to break his fall! 

There are in New Orleans twenty-eight hun¬ 
dred drinking houses to a population of 80,000. 

There are over eighty brickyards in the single 
town of Haverstraw, on the Hudson. 

The victor in an argument can afford to dis¬ 
pense with “ the last word." 

There are thirty newspapers in Cuba, but with 
the government muzzle on, they don't amount to 
much. 

Congress has passed an appropriation of $88,- 
000 for the Portsmouth (N. H.) custom-house 
and post-office. 

The proprietor of a temperance nine-pin alley, 
in Charleston, offers “ Harper's Illustrated Bi¬ 
ble" as a prize for 300 pins! A new feature in 
nine-pins. 

Longfellow, the poet, pays a tax of $1000. 
This is something for a poet; that class are gen¬ 
erally thought to be rather innocent of any taxes 
except of the brain. 

Sulphate of zinc can be purchased at any 
druggist's, in the form of salt, and a pound of it 
dissolved in two pails of warm water and thrown 
into an offensive cesspool will soon deodorise it. 

A cannon ball, shot from a British ship daring 
the Revolution, while bombarding Amboy, was 
recovered a few days since in tearing down a 
building, deeply imbedded in a piece of oak 
timber. 

The last Parliamentary return shows that 0a 
$he 31st of March last, the amount of unredeem¬ 
ed national debt of Great Britain was £775,313#* 
694 ($3,876,563,470), and the annual charge for 
it upon the nation near twenty-four millions 
sterling. 

In San Francisco a manufactory of sugar has 
just been established upon a large scale. The 
capacity of the works is said to be equal to refin¬ 
ing 300 to 400 tons of sugar, and 20,000 gallons 
of syrup a month. Supplies of raw sugars are 
imported from Manilla and Batavia. 


It is said that there is not an ounce of pure 
otto of rose sold in this country. 

The art of photography is so advanced that 
books are illustrated by means of it. 

Gnttemberg and Faust printed the Bible with 
metal types in 1440. 

A London paper says that bonnets are almost 
invisible to the naked eye. 

It is said that the Turkish women will be 
allowed to go unveiled henceforth. 

A gentleman should possess a man's courage 
and a woman's tenderness—says a lady. 

Mrs. Dudley, of Albany, N. Y., has given in all 
$76,500 to the observatory that bears her name. 

A Benedict says it's not half so hard to get 
married as to get furniture. 

A house without a woman is like a world with¬ 
out a sky—dark and dreary. 

The valuation of Scotland last year amounted 
to more than fifty-five millions dollars. 

The criminals in the United States cost nine¬ 
teen millions of dollars annually. 

An uncut gem is of no use—ditto an unculti¬ 
vated man or woman. 

It is impossible to live with one in whose truth¬ 
fulness we can't confide. 


A servant lately delivered this message: “ Mas¬ 
ter's compliments and he's dead, sir." 

Bayard Taylor writes that Thackeray's daugh¬ 
ters are charming, unaffected and original. 

The Cincinnati Commercial says: “ Within 
the past three weeks nine marriages have been 
solemnized on the Fifth Street ferry boat." 

According to official data, the whole number 
of persons who have emigrated to the United 
States during the thirty-six yean, previous to 
Dec. 31, 1855, have amounted to 4,482,837. 

Supposing the sea to have a mean depth of 
1000 feet, it has been calculated that the amount 
of common salt it would contain would be equal, 
in extent, to five times the mass of the Alps. 

Whitefield preached in thirty-five yean eigh¬ 
teen thousand sermons. He once put himself 
on what he called short allowance, namely, three 
sermons on the Sabbath and one only on every 
week day. 

Our colored brethren are not afraid to be fan¬ 
ny at their own expense. On one of their New 
Tork houses of wonhip they have judiciously 
emblazoned the peculiarly appropriate words of 
Scripture—“ The people that sat in darkness saw 
a great light." 

Augusta Maywood is the name of an Ameri¬ 
can danseuse , now preparing herself for the stage, 
in Italy, who is described as possessing, in com¬ 
bination, “all the grace of Cento, the finish of 
Rosati, and the force of a Hercules, with the 
pantomime genius of Riston.” 8he will soon 
visit London, to bid for fortune's favors. 


The stimulus given to the India trade by the 
Russian war seems to have infused new energy 
in the British home government in aiding the 
development of the resources of the East.— 
The crops this year are said to be large, and the 
exports from Calcutta, Bombay, and other parts, 
will be enormously great. 
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JHtrrg JHaking. 


What is it that causes a cold, cures a cold, and 
pays the doctor ? A draft 

We know a man, die tones of whose voice is 
so silvery that his words pass for shillings. 

Why are kisses like the creation ? Because 
they are made out of nothing, and are very good. 

An indirect way of getting a glass of water at 
a watering place is to call for a third cup of tea. 

Why is the letter I in Cicero like Denmark ? 
Because it's between two seas (C’s). 

Women dread a wit as they do a gun; they 
are always afraid lest it should go off and injure 
some one. 

“What is the occasion of that bell ringing, 
Tom ?” “ Well, I presume it is occasioned by 
somebody at the end of the rope.” 

Why is a man who prefers his oysters on the 
half shell like a prima donna? Because both 
are fond of a fu~ror. 

No proof of temperance—a man with hie hat 
off, at midnight, explaining to a lamp-post the 
principles of his party. 

The schoolmaster, who flogs the boy, feels it 
a great deal more than the boy he is flogging; 
at least the schoolmaster always says so! 

Virtue is no security in this world. What 
can be more upright than pump logs and editors ? 
Vet both are destined to he bored. 

How can a man who has no wings, be said to 
be “ winged ” in an affair of honor ? Because 
in fighting a duel he makes a goose of himself. 

A Hibernian Senator, speaking of suicide, said, 
“ The only way to stop it, is to make it a capital 
offence.” 

Ladies generally shop in couples. When a 
lady has any money to spend, she dearly loves 
taking a friend with her to see her spend it. 

“ You have only yourself to please,” said a 
married friend to an old bachelor. “ True,” 
replied he, “ but you cannot tell what a difficult 
task I find it.” * 

A friend of ours on being told that, if he 
wanted good health, he must “ forego cigars,” 
answered that he “ would rather go four cigars 
than forego one.” 

A witty editor, who has just failed, says he did 
it with all the honors of war, and retired from 
the field with colors flying—sheriff’s flags flutter¬ 
ing from two windows and the door. 

“Solomon, I fear you are forgetting me,” 
said a bright-eyed girl to her lover, die other day. 
“ Yes, Sue,” said slow Sol, excusing himseif, 
“ I have been for getting you these two years.” 

An English journal lately contained the fol¬ 
lowing announcement:—“ To be sold, one hun¬ 
dred and thirty one lawsuits, the property of an 
advocate retiring from business. N. B.—The 
clients are rich and obstinate.” 

A schoolmaster in Cornwall, advertising his 
establishment, says—“Every boarder must be 
supplied wkh a Bible and a prayer-book, a knife 
and fork, three towels, and a silver desert spoon ; 
all of which, except the books become the proprie¬ 
tor’s perquisite on the pupil's quitting school.” 


Among the advertisements in a late London 
paper, we read that “ Two sisters want washing .” 

Why is a cowardly soldier like* butter ? Be¬ 
cause he is sure to run when exposed to fire, 

“ I say, Tom, how is your wife ?” “ She aint 
no better, I thank you, doctor.” 

Compliments are only prismatic bubbles, blown 
with the aid of “ soft soap.” 

When is a man shaved with a silver razor? 
When he cuts off his heirs with a shilling. 

It has been remarked that any man can be an 
orator who possesses the two great requisites of 
brass and volubility. 

A shop in this dty announces:—“ Tonic Ale. 
For invalids by the dosen, in quart or pint bot¬ 
tles V These invalids must be very small. 

A cockney made his appearance in Sand Lake 
last week. He is an amateur sportsman. The 
last seen of him he was gunning after mud-turtle. 

When a laay man says “ I’ll do it at my lei¬ 
sure,” you may take it for granted he’ll never do 
it at all. 

A baby is a living I O U—a “ little BUI,” 
drawn upon manhood, that is only honored when 
it arrives at maturity. 

Even a railway engine is not the toughest 
material in the world, for it has its “tender” 
part attached to it. 

An illiterate person once sent a note to a wag¬ 
gish friend, requesting the loan of his noose paper, 
and received in return his friend’s marriage a er- 
tifioatel 

It is said that after the murder of Captain 
Cook, the cannibals at Hawaii reversed the old 
proverb, and now have it that “ Too many Cooks 
don't spoil the broth.” 

In New Zealand, when the marriage ceremony 
takes place, it is a very old custom to knock the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom together pre¬ 
vious to their union. 

“Isay, Bill, 'ave you seen Wotdycalhun ?” 
“ Wot, do you mean Wots'isname ?” “O, no, 
not ’im; that ’ere tother.” “ O, ah! I seed 1m 
fast enuff.” 

When you hear An old bachelor inveighing 
against die extravagance of women, infer that 
he has never calculated the hundreds of dollars 
he has spent for wine and cigars. 

A doctor told his patient that he most give 
him an emetic. “ It’s no use,” said the patient, 
“I have tried it twice before, and it would not 
stay on my stomach five minutes.” 

Dr. Quincy being asked why there were mom 
women than men, replied—“ It is in conformity 
with the arrangements of nature; we always see 
ntere of heaven than earth.” 

The King of Denmark is selling one of his 
colonies, a newspaper paragraph says, “for 
a mere song.” We have made inquiries h 
the dty, and have ascertained that the song al¬ 
luded to is “ I’ve no money.” 

A gentleman from the rural districts—after 
vainly endeavoring to solve the mystery of chaf¬ 
ing dishes, said: “Look-a-here, waiter, bring 
me some oysters, bat have ’em biled down stairs. 
I don’t want none of them darned little cook 
stoves.” 
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Flying aider fall Gannas. 



Bitten multiply upon him too test. 



Is politely ordered oat of that tall grass. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 



Bestir** to become an animal painter. 
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Adopts landscape* as more qdat. 



Baturas, slightly dkgoeted, rad maeh dilapidated- 
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THE WILL* 


BY MBS. MARY HATH ARB. 


“ Comb in, Miss Ellen,—come in, child, out 
of the storm. Tm right glad to see you, my 
dear, for I hare my heart full of trouble.” 

"Why, what is the matter, dame, that you 
should allow anything to make you low-spirited ?” 
And the visitor flung off her hood and cloak, 
and revealed the fon% and features of a beautiful 
girl of seventeen. Her long black curls were 
wet with the snow flakes, but hastily pushing 
them from her forehead, she shook the particles 
off which yet remained on her dress, and then 
taking the old lady's hands in her own, looked 
smilingly up in her eyes while she repeated her 
question. 

“ What is the matter, dame 1 What makes 
you look so sad ? Here I have come all the way 
up the mountain to see how you were this stormy 
day; and instead of being delighted to see me, 
you look as melancholy as if you had not a 
friend in the world. Give me my cloak again; 
I am going right home.” 

"No, no, Miss Ellen dear, you are not going 
home, and you know I am always glad to see 
you. But I have got a sick gentleman here, 
and I am afraid I can't make him comfortable, 
and sometimes I think he will die, and 1 have 
not had a wink of sleep these three nights, and 
I feel quite downhearted.” 

"Quite a list of troubles, dame; but don't 
despair. You know I am an excellent nurse, and 
will help you take care of your * sick gentleman,' 
if you like; but first tell me who he is ?” 

"Adi, that I don't know any more than your* 

81 


self. Miss Ellen. He was on the mountain, and 
trying to get to the top of * Owen's Cliff,' the 
loose stones gave way; he had a dreadful fall, 
and was bruised terribly with the earth and stuff 
that fell on him.” 

" I suppose he was searching for those curious 
stones the party made such a talk about last 
summer, dame. But he should not have ven¬ 
tured up there, poor old gentleman.” 

"Old! he is not old, Miss Ellen. He is a 
young man, with pretty black hair, and the 
handsomest eyes—” 

"A young man! Dame, you must be mis¬ 
taken. You don't mean to tell me that it is a. 
young man ?”. And the speaker, in great agita¬ 
tion, stood before her companion, with pale 
cheek and quivering lips, while the old woman, 
frightened at the change in her looks,stammered: 

"0, don't look so, Miss Ellen dear! You 
look just as if you were going to faint. What 
shall I get you? What will your aunt say if 
you get sick ? 0 dear, 0 dear!” And in a per¬ 
fect flatter of alarm, die easily excited dame ran 
about the little kitchen and clasped her hands in 
helpless fright. 

" Dame! come and sit down here quietly by f 
me.” Ellen Thornton was quite calm now, - 
though her cheek and lip were white, and her 
hands clasped tightly on her heart 

" Don't be frightened; you know I never get 
•sick or faint, or scream, or any such nonsense; 
so sit down and tell me all you know about this 
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As all the dame knew had already been told, 
the conversation was soon at an end, and Ellen, 
with that calm, stem manner, so overpowering 
to her nervous companion, then said ? 

“ Take me where I can see him. I think I 
know this gentleman; and if I do, yon must let 
me share your care and trouble with him.*' 

" Do you know him. Miss Ellen V* 

Dame Jones's whisper was a fond one, and 
the sick man raised his head and looked towards 
the half opened door where the two females were 
standing. 

“ Godfrey!” 

The slight girlish figure crossed the room, and 
kneeling beside the low couch, bent over the fe¬ 
verish hands extended to meet her, and trembling 
in every nerve* poured forth a piteous confession. 

“ Hush! hush, darling! you must not blame 
yourself. It was impossible for you to know." 

“ But I tried to hate you, Godfrey; and 0, 
I thought such wicked thoughts!—and you lying 
here so ill all the time!" 

The poor girl moaned with remorseful sorrow; 
every nerve was quivering with mental agony, 
and yet not a tear came to relieve her. 

" Ellen, I am very severely injured. Ton 
must not think on the past any more, but col¬ 
lect all your energies, and strive to assist me in 
this unforeseen difficulty. I thought to get better 
without a physician, but it is impossible. Even 
now I fear I have delayed too long. Send for 
one instantly; and while the messenger is away, 
give me that writing-case; a few lines I must 
write, let the consequences be what they may. 
And now, darling, kiss me once. In another 
hour I may not recognise you, for already I fear 
the fierce fever rushing through my brain; and 
even now, the events of the past few days are 
‘passing from my memory." 

Poor Ellen Thornton! The touch of those 
burning lips was felt on her cheek for days, 
weeks, months—nay, when years had rolled 
round, long years of suffering and sorrow, of 
wretchedness and neglect, the recollection of that 
first kiss, of those fend love words, was sufficient 
to check the angry feelings rising in her heart, 
sufficient to calm the excited temper, to banish 
the whisperings of revenge. 

Unweariedly she attended him in that long 
illness. What to her were cold and storm, the 
lonely mountain height, the snow-covered path, 
and the thousand dangers that beset her on every 
side ? No pain, no weariness was felt, as toil¬ 
ing up the lonely way, she hastened to share 
Dame Jones's solitary watch. And the reward, 
what was itt Would you know? You shall 
hoar. 


After long weeks of suffering, the stranger 
recovered. He knew all that he owed to the 
confiding and innocent girl, whose heart he had 
won; and believing that he loved her, without 
one thought of the future, without once asking 
himself the question, “Is it right?" he married 
her. Yes, actually married her; but not under 
the proud name he owned, the name his wife 
ought to have borne. No, his pride would not 
allow him to do that; to introduce the unculti¬ 
vated, passionate, beautiful girl to his patrician 
relatives, as his wife—never! But he married 
her, and fer a few months they lived in a dream 
of bliss. 

But soon came an imperative summons from 
his home—a summons, he must obey. They 
parted, and never more on earth did Elisa see 
him she had so idolized. A few weeks of anxious 
expectation, followed by a few more of dreadful 
forebodings, and it was all over. There were no 
shrieks of agony, no tears, no outward signs, to 
tell of the broken heart; but Ellen Thornton 
never smiled again after reading that fatal letter. 
It was ever with her, ever before her eyes; and 
engraven into her very brain were the words, 
“ You are not, you have never been, my wife. 
Before I ever saw you, another held that place; 
and though I loved you well, and even now 
think too often of you, I could not, if fre6, place 
you in the position my wife must occupy. For¬ 
get that you ever saw me; you have nothing to 
reproach yourself with ancr may yet be happy; 
but do not seek to find me—it would be worse 
than useless loss of time." Cold, cruel and sel¬ 
fish, his words quenched forever the joy of th«i 
poor girl. 

Alone in her little cottage (for the aunt, who 
had taken her, a little orphan, was no more) she 
lived for five years after the birth of her child, 
and at her death, the boy—little Godfrey—be¬ 
came the adopted son of the good old minister, 
who had married his parents, and who never 
ceased to deplore the part he had taken in caus¬ 
ing the misery of the once merry and beautiful 
Ellen Thornton. 

When Godfrey became old enough to under¬ 
stand his position, his adopted father acquainted 
him with the events of his mother's life, and 
thenceforth arose in the boy's mind a burning 
desire to discover whose son he really was; but 
circumstances prevented his fulfilling his inten¬ 
tion until the death of his old friend, which oc¬ 
curred when he was sixteen. 


“Iam bringing home quite an addition to our 
establishment, dear mother, in the person of a 
youth I picked up among the Welsh Moun- 
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tains. I met him at the funeral of his friend 
and adopted father, and as the poor lad was 
utterly done in the world, and moreover won 
my fancy by his exceeding good looks and win¬ 
ning ways, I offered him the situation of my 
secretary—I had to create the office, for his 
pride would have taken offence at being depend¬ 
ent—and he gladly accepted the same. To my 
sister he will be invaluable, as in him she will 
find a kindred spirit in the pursuits she loves— 
natural history and botany,—but his knowledge 
so for surpasses hers that I sometimes feel afraid 
she will be jealous of him. Joking apart, he is 
a very gentlemanly, well-informed boy, consid¬ 
ering where he has been brought np, and needs 
but very little polishing to fit him for any society. 
Of coarse, after taking him under my protection, 
I shall put him in the way of ' rising in the 
world ;* and who knows but my protege may 
become quite a celebrated character some day V ' 

“ Have you well considered the responsibility 
yon have assumed, my dear Arthur, in taking 
this young man under your protection ?" asked 

Mrs. O-, some days after reading the above; 

her son in the meantime having arrived at home 
with his handsome young secretary. 

“ O, you know I never consider much about 
anything, mother," replied the young man, with 
a happy laugh. “ I saw him, took a fancy to 
him, and determined to be his friend. To be 
able to gratify such fancies is one of the privi¬ 
leges of our station, dear mother." 

"And one I am well pleased to see you exer¬ 
cise, my dear boy—only do so with discretion. 
If you will allow me to advise you in this in¬ 
stance, I should say, give young Thornton an 
opportunity of completing his education; he 
will then be competent to take a secretaryship 
from another, should you no longer wish to re¬ 
tain him near yourself." 

“ The very plan I had arranged. It shall be 
pat into effect at once." 

And forthwith Ellen Thornton's orphan was 
pat under the care of a clergyman—who in¬ 
creased his small salary by preparing young men 
for college—and when pronounced " finished," 
was sent to Cambridge, and a salary allowed 
him sufficient, with his handsome face and figure, 
and gentlemanly deportment, to prevent too 
dose inquiries into his birth and parentage. 

The question of “ Who is he ?" was generally 
answered by some such remark as, “ A protege 

of Arthur O-’s;—the son of some Welsh 

parson, or doctor, or something; but a con¬ 
founded handsome, stylish looking fellow, isn't 
he?" A question no one could avoid answering 
in the affirmative; for, in addition to the aristo¬ 


cratic air he owed to his father, Godfrey pos¬ 
sessed all his mother's bright beauty; and the 
peculiar charm of his manner arose from its 
similarity to hers. 

Ever an agreeable companion, his society was 
sought after by many of the young collegians, 
who, had they known his history, would have 
spurned him from their aristocratic presence. 
But Godfrey sought no one's acquaintance; be 
had resolved to make the most of his advan¬ 
tages ; time was very valuable to him now, and 
his very reserve and distance helped to make 
him thought of consequence by his companions. 

“ What do you intend doing with that Thorn¬ 
ton, Arthur?" inquired Albert M~— of his 
cousin, as they sat in one of the spacious pariors 

of O-House one day, some six mouths after 

Godfrey's return from college. 

"I have not quite decided yet; and, to tell 
the troth, I am so much attached to his society 
that I hate to think of parting with him at all. 
But why do you ask ?" 

“ 0, for no particular reason, save that I think 
the follow puts on too many airs considering his 
position. I am astonished that you allow Caro¬ 
line to be so much in his society, and I think he 
has a great deal of impudence to put himself 
forward as he does. Look at them now," he 
continued, pointing to the distant conservatory, 
through the glass doors of which Godfrey and 
Caroline were seen busily examining some new 
and beautiful plants she had just received. 

f 1 Well, I see them; and what of it, Albert ? 
Caroline loves her flowers, and is delighted to 
have a companion of the same taste; and God¬ 
frey, in his gratitude for what we have done for 
him, seizes every opportunity of being of service 
to us. My mother would not allow them to be 
together if she thought there was any danger; 
but Caroline is only a child yet" 

“ Well, if the follow is so food of flowers, 
you would have done better to have made him* 
your gardener." 

"It was my pleasure to do just as I have 
done," was the somewhat haughty reply; " and* 
no one has the right to question me. The fact 
is, Albert, you have not forgiven poor Thornton 
for outdoing you at Cambridge; and consider¬ 
ing your advantages, your spite is hardly worthy 
of you, my good cousin." 

A dark look of rage came over the counte¬ 
nance of the young man thus addressed. H* 
clutched the arm of his chair violently, and tam¬ 
ing to his cousin, exclaimed: 

“ I don't pretend to disguise my feelings; L 
hate him, and have ever since the hour I first* 
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beheld him. It is ell very well for yon to chooee j 
your own company, bat I think tome respect 
ought to be shown to your relatione end their 
feelings. Do yoa suppose that I, the son of 8ir 

Geoffcry M-, wish to be continually brought 

in contact with a low-born ad v ent ur er like that 1 
—or that I like to witness the familiarity that 
exists between him and the lady I have long 
looked on as my fixture bride I' 1 

There was an instant’s silence, and then a 
hasty step crossed the room, a heavy hand was 
laid on the speaker's arm, and a voice, calm and 
distinct, exclaimed: 

“ Silence, sir!—nor dare to apply terms of dis¬ 
grace to one of whom yon know nothing ill or 
evil. Yon are well aware that I am no adven¬ 
turer, that in every way I have striven to repay 
the kindness of your cousin, that again and 
again I have been overruled by him in my de¬ 
termination to seek my way in the world, and 
that it was by his interference alone that I was 
prevented from leaving England more than 
once. Yon have dared to find fault with my 
acquaintance with my benefactor's sister; I did 
not heretofore know that yon had a right to do 
so; knowing it now, I can only say—I am sorry 
for her sake.” 

“ Villain! would yon presume to address me 
so?” 

Albert sprang np, and his cousin's sudden 
grasp of his arm alone prevented the intended 

blow. The entrance of Mrs. O- and her 

daughter caused them all to drawback, and 
Godfrey left the room. That night he rofased 
to admit even his friend Arthur. The following 
morning a servant delivered a letter at the bed¬ 
side of the latter, and in it he learned that his 
protege had left his protection forever. 

Hastening to his room, Arthur found that he 
had indeed left them. His clothes and some few 
of his books were gone; but the valuables with 
which from time to time he had himself present¬ 
ed him, were in their usual places. 

“ Let every article remain as it is," was the 
young master's orders to the wondering domes¬ 
tics. "Mr. Thornton will toon come home 
again, and I wish his room to be undisturbed." 

But days and weeks passed, and no tidings 
came from the absent one, and Arthur mourned 
sincerely for the loss of his friend. 

"But, aunt, my hopes have been so long cen¬ 
tered on this, I cannot give it np." 

“ I have told you all that has passed, Albert. 
Caroline refuses you, and I have no wish to con¬ 
trol my child In such a case, nor should I have 
supposed yon would wish it" 


"It is only girlish nonsense, aunt. I am cer¬ 
tain you coul£ overcome her objections if yon 
tried. You know how much my father wishes 
it; nothing but his ill health prevented his being 
here to-day." 

" You must see Caroline yourself, then, if 70 a 
do not think I am telling you toe whole truth; 
but I warn you that you will hear some things 
that may not please you." 

"Caroline" ~ 

The young girl started at foe voice. She had 
been carefully cutting the withered leaves from a 
beautiful white moss rose, and the occupation 
had given rise to painful remembrances of the 
past. That white rose, her favorite flower, was 
Godfrey Thornton's gift, and she never looked 
on its delicate blossoms without thoughts of him. 
The interruption to her reverie was disagreeable 
—the intruder, even more so. 

" Caroline, your mother has given me permis¬ 
sion to seek you here. I need not toll you for 
what purpose." 

Albert M-'s voice trembled slightly, in 

spite of his habitual assurance. He did not 
like the cold, contemptuous look with which his 
cousin was regarding him. 

" And did not my mother acquaint you with 
my wishes on the subject ?" 

" She did; but I could not take such a mes¬ 
sage as decisive after all the hopes I have cher¬ 
ished—" 

"You had no foundation for hopes, Albert; 
and the decision my mother acquainted yon with 
is my final one." 

" And what objection can you possibly have to 
me, Caroline ?" he exclaimed, his anger break¬ 
ing forth and his face flushing, as he moved to¬ 
wards her and attempted to take her band. " Bat 
I see how it is; that beggarly adventurer is stffl 
in your thoughts, and the love I once thought I 
possessed is given to him; the heart I have so 
earnestly sought for is bestowed on him without 
being asked fot." 

With a cheek whiter than her snowy robe, and 
a proud gleam in the usually mild blue eyes, 
Caroline stood before her cousin, and even he, 
fierce and ill-tempered as he then was, quailed 
before that look and toe bitter words that accom¬ 
panied it. 

" 8 ir Geoffery is very low, sir; he took a fit 
soon after you went away yesterday, and the doe* 
tors say he cannot live through the night. You 
had better not go up too sudden, sir, they told 
me." 

" Stand aside, old man!" 
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The words were accompanied by a violent 
push, and as Albert disappeared up the wide 
staircase, the old servant shook his clenched 
hand after him and uttered bitter words and 
threats of vengeance. 

“Ill teach him some day to call me 'old man/ 
and posh me aside with scorn. He little thinks 
that I know what I know." And, mattering, he 
went away, to meditate on plans far from friend¬ 
ly to the imprudent young man. 

“ Father! father! don't say that, unless you 
would drive me to distraction at once. It is not, 
cannot be true 1" 

“My son, as certainly as I am to leave this 
world, 60 certainly have I told you the truth. 
You are my son, but your mother was not my 
wife. Before I married her, another had stood 
beside me at the altar; and though I cruelly 
forsook her, made her believe that she was the 
deceived one, and have never since inquired 
about her fate, she was my wife, my legal wife, 
and her child, if living, is my heir." 

There was a stifled groan, and overcome with 
his various passions, the young man rushed from 
the room. 

It was not until some hours had elapsed that 
he had sufficiently overcome his emotion to 
stand once more at the bedside of the dying 
man. Conquering every outward display of 
feeling, he made the most minute inquiries into 
the past, and learned the whole sad story of 
poor Ellen Thornton's cruel deception and 
desertion. 

Many times had Sir Geoffery heard the name 
of Arthur's protege, and yet the similarity had 
never occurred to him. As Ellen, alone, he 
remembered the beautiful girl he had betrayed, 
and her other name seldom or never came in his 
mind. 

But with Albert it was different. The whole 
truth flashed on him at once. The names, the 
lonely Welsh hamlet, the likeness be well re¬ 
membered to havo existed between Godfrey and 
his own parent, all, all served to convince 1pm 
that the hated intruder at his aunt's, and the 
long lost heir of his hither, were one amd the 
same. 

The old man loved the son he had so long 
treated as bis only child, and in his will he had 
well provided for his future. But he felt that he 
was dying, and to do justice to the long neglect¬ 
ed offspring of his once loved Ellen was the one 
thought that engaged his mind. A will, in ac¬ 
cordance with the extraordinary circumstances 
of the case, had been made in Albert's absence, 
and entrusted to the care of the old and faithful 
servant, before mentioned, with strict injunctions 


to deliver it to the care of a certain lawyer, 
whose place of residence was too far distant to 
allow of his being summoned in time. 

For many months this old servant had sus¬ 
pected his young master of being too attentive to 
his pretty grand-daughter, who resided in the 
neighboring village; and though his suspicions 
had not received complete confirmation, he had 
discovered enough to excite his anger, and in¬ 
duce him to drop to the young rela¬ 
tive to the same. 

To one of Albert's disposition, this was suffi¬ 
cient to arouse his everlasting hatred. He had 
long pursued the girl, and the presumption of 
her careful relative excited him to the fiercest 
rage—rage, which had, however, to J^e hidden 
from the knowledge of his parent, in whose esti¬ 
mation old William was perfection itself, an 
opinion which manifested itself in the confidence 
he ever placed in his faithful retainer. 

To overcome old William'* conscientious scru¬ 
ples, and bribe him into giving np the will and 
keeping secret all he knew, was Albert's first de¬ 
termination, and he spent the interval between 
Sir Geoffery's death and funeral in fruitless en¬ 
deavors to accomplish the same. As well might 
he have exercised his eloquence on the elements. 
The old man, true to his trust, scornfully reject¬ 
ed his glittering temptations, and ridiculed the 
idea of his being so lavish of what rightfully 
belonged to another. 

One last endeavor Albert made, as useless as 
the others, and then he swore a solemn oath that 
the obstinate old man should never live to carry 
out the wishes of the dead. Suddenly changing 
his manner, he appeared to give consent to his 
departure, and urged the importance of haste, 
and the great saving of time it would be if Wil¬ 
liam proceeded to the neighboring town over 
night. 

A little suspicions that all was not right, but 
still far from imagining anything like the truth, 
the old man started on his journey and stopped 
at his daughter's home to spend the night. 
There were none to warn the faithful old servant 
of his danger—none to tell him that the mur¬ 
derer was on his track. He went to his cham¬ 
ber, deposited his precious charge safely beneath 
his pillow, laid down to slumber, and in the 
morning was found a disfigured corpse. 

Taking advantage of die knowledge he pos¬ 
sessed of die premises, Albert had effected an 
entrance, killed his enemy, and possessed him¬ 
self of the fetal will. But alas for his wicked 
hopes, the unfortunate girl, whose destroyer he 
had been, at once saw the error she had com¬ 
mitted, and filled with remorse for her conduct, 
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and blaming herself for the death of her grand¬ 
parent, she fled at once from her home, intend¬ 
ing to seek oat the gentleman for whom that will 
had been intended and confide to him the whole 
story. 

The story of the murder excited but little 
interest out of the county in which it occurred. 
It was generally believed that old William had 
started with a considerable sum of money on 
his person; that a party of miserable, distressed 
miners from the neighboring collieries—who had 
for some time infested the country round, com¬ 
mitting various depredations—must in some way 
have discovered this, and killed him for what 
they believed he possessed. 

Some efforts were made to discover the perpe¬ 
trators of the horrid deed, a reward was offered, 
and Albert made a great show of anxiety and 
grief on the subject; but as nothing was elicited, 
it gradually died away; the widowed daughter 
received all her father’s effects, with a handsome 
addition from the heir, and he, on his part, flat¬ 
tered himself that no suspicion would ever reach 
him. 

Of the unfortunate girl, whose disappearance 
none could account for, nothing was heard fbr 
several weeks; and even her mother at last 
yielded to the conviction that she must have 
made way with herself, although many suspected 
the poor creature to have been implicated in the 
murder, if not the sole doer of the deed. It had 
been part of old William’s plan to tell his grand¬ 
daughter the story of the will, hoping, by expos¬ 
ing Albert’s conduct, to put her on her guard 
against him. To the mother, he made no men¬ 
tion of his business, and hence die apparent 
safety of the guilty young man. 

But in spite of his seeming security, Albert 
felt far from safe or easy in the position he had as¬ 
sumed on the death of his father. Occupying a 
place he knew rightfully belonged to another; 
suffering all the terrors of a guilty conscience, 
and much distressed at the disappearance of his 
unfortunate victim, his state of mind was in no 
respect enviable. To make another effort to ob¬ 
tain his cousin Caroline’s hand was a determi¬ 
nation acted on without loss of time. Should the 
truth ever become known, and he be obliged to 
resign his possessions to the rightful heir, Caro¬ 
line’s fortune would be a handsome addition to 
his own; and the connection would be a desir¬ 
able one, if only to secure Arthur’s protection for 
his sister’s husband, whom it was most probable 
he would befriend, even when found to be guilty 
of the blackest crime. 

AU these selfish considerations induced him 
to onee more visit 0— House in die character 


of a suitor for the fair hand of the heiress; and 
as he did not hasten to unfold his purpose, but 
rather sought to interest his cousin in his recent 
afflictions by a studied show of melancholy, he 
seemed to have a fairer prospect than ever. 
Caroline’s tender heart was melted with compas¬ 
sion at the visible change in his appearance—a 
change she attributed to grief for the loss of his 
parent,—and so kind and sisterly was her beha¬ 
viour that he was at last emboldened onee more 
to state his hopes. 

It was in the .midst of their conversation, and 
just as she had for the last time declared the ut¬ 
ter hopelessness of his suit, that a letter was 
delivered to the young man. One hasty glance 
over it showed him the precipice on winch he 
stood. 

It was from his late father’s friend, the lawyer, 
to whom the search for the missing son had been 
confided; and without scruple or hesitation, he 
avowed his knowledge of the whole transaction, 
his determination to see justice done, and his 
conviction of who the murderer was, as well as 
his intention of proving it. 

To the guilty Albert, this letter sounded like 
a death-warrant. Ho instantly rushed from the 
presence of his cousin, procured one of Arthur's 
pistols, and when next Been was lying a disfig¬ 
ured corpse in a neighboring field. 

“ You do not seem half so much rejoiced us I 
had expected you would, Godfrey, under the 

circumstances,” said Arthur O-, as the two 

sat in the rooms of the former at Paris. 

“ My joy is considerably dashed with sorrow, 
Arthur, and if you think for a moment you must 
see, not without reason. In the hour that I dis¬ 
cover my long sought father, I also bear that he 
is no more; I come into possession of a splendid 
fortune, and I learn that it is bought at the ex¬ 
pense of my only brother’s life. One other 
question yet remains to be decided; should that 
be contrary to my wishes, my fortune is value¬ 
less. I shall entrust it to you—to whom I owe 
everything in this werld—and fulfil my inten¬ 
tion of travelling; an intention my poverty hat 
hitherto rendered impossible of accomplishment.” 

“And that one * undecided question,’ Godfrey ! 
Will you not give me a brother’s privilege and 
tell me all your hopes and fears ?” 

“ If favorable, that will give yon a * brother’s 
privilege,’ Arthur, and on that rests my eveiy 
hope of happiness.” 

“ Godfrey, I have long suspected it—you will 
succeed.” And with a warm hand-clasp, the 
young man dosed the conversation and lift the 
apartment ;e d by C~ 
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" Mama, do yon. not feel uneasy at Arthur's 
long absence * He went away so suddenly, too, 
and has never written yet.” 

“ I received a letter from him this morning, 
dear. He will be with us to night; and a gen¬ 
tleman accompanies him—a suitor for my dear 
child's hand.” 

Caroline 0- glanced at her black dress, 

and a visible shudder passed over her. The 
fearful shock of her cousin's death had occa¬ 
sioned a fit of sickness, from which she was only 
just recovering, and her pale cheek grew paler at 
the thought of the stranger and his errand. 

“Mama, I cannot see this gentleman. In¬ 
deed, I am net fit to mix in society now. I 
shall never marry, I am certain I shall not; and 
Arthur should not bring a stranger here when 
he knows how ill I am.” 

“ My dear Caroline, you will be allowed to 
follow your own inclination, as you have always 
done; but you must see him once, if only out 
of regard to Arthur's feelings.” 

“ I may see him, mama; but I am firm in my 
determination never to marry. You do not 
wish me to leave you, my own mama V* 

“A very wise resolution, my little sister; and 
I am glad my friend is here to learn his fete at 
once,” said Arthur's cheerful voice; and turning, 
the young girl beheld her brother, and one she 
never hoped to meet again on earth. 

“Godfrey!” 

The voice was weak and feint, and she seem¬ 
ed on the point of falling from her seat. To 
spring forward and catch her in his arms, while 
Arthur beckoned his mother from the room, was 
the work of an instant; and then kneeling at 
her feet, he asked her to give him thfe love with¬ 
out which his path through life must be a dreary 
one. 

It was not until after she had promised all he 
asked that Caroline learned the change which 
had taken place in Godfrey's fortunes. To her 
it made no difference; he was her Godfrey still. 
To him it was a most precious assurance, that 
for himself alone the gentle girl had loved him. 

Six months after the restoration of the heir of 

M-Manor, there was a happy wedding party 

gathered beneath the hospitable roof of 0- 

House. And if the bride did look somewhat 
pale, and glance timidly around her, as they 
stood before the altar of the old chapel, it was 
nothing more than a passing recollection of 
painful events. She felt the warm pressure of 
the hand that held her own; she looked in the 
handsome, beaming countenance of him who 
had just promised to love and cherish her 
through life, and with a smile and a tear at her 


superstitious terrors, she clung to his arm, and 
went forth safe under his fond protection. 

Arthur, pitying his mother's loneliness, prom¬ 
ised to provide her with a daughter to take the 
place of die one she had lost, and true to his 
word, a very few months saw a young mistress 

of O-House. Since then there have been 

no complaints of the dulness of the old man¬ 
sion. Arthur's merry, bright-eyed wife—Ar¬ 
thur's beautiful, spoiled childre n - and Arthur 
himself, afford plentiful occupation for the time 
and thoughts of the affectionate old lady. 

It is quite an event when she leaves home to 
visit at M-, those lovely, gentle, little grand¬ 

children, who remind her so strongly of their 
mother in her childhood. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 

The origin of this term, as applied to the 
United States, is as follows: When General 
Washington, after being appointed Commander 
of the Army of the Revolutionary War, went to 
Massachusetts to organize it, he found a great 
want of ammunition and other means of de¬ 
fence ; and on one occasion it seemed that no 
means could be devised for the necessary safety. 
Jonathan Trumbull, the elder, was then governor 
of the State of Connecticut; and the general, 
placing great reliance on his excellency’s judg¬ 
ment, remarked, “We must consult Brother 
Jonathan on the subject.” The mineral did so, 
and the governor was successful in supplying 
many of the wants of the army; and thence¬ 
forth, when difficulties arose, and the army was 
spread over the country, it became a by-phrase, 
“ We must consult Brother Jonathan,” and the 
name has now become a designation for the 
whole country, as John Bull has for England.— 
New York Atlas. 


SMALL FARMS. 

We desire to impress on the oommon-eense 
reasoning of every man, the great importance of 
having no more land in cultivation than can be 
well cultivated. By no means attempt to man¬ 
age more than you can manage well. Be a 
farmer, not a mere scraper, lazily scratching up 
sufficient earth to destroy the fece of the soil, 
and throw seed away, or you will always have to 
scratch hard for a living. But make your farm 
a source of pride, and it surely will become a 
source of profit. Make the object to be, not to 
have many, but rich acres.— Ploughman, 

INGENIOUS PAINTER. 

A famous artist made a painting in which all 
the different nations of the earth were represent¬ 
ed in the peculiar dress of their country. In¬ 
stead, however, of clothing the Frenchman, he 
drew him in his shirt, with a bundle of doth 
under his arm. Being asked the reason, he 
replied: “ The French dress themselves so many 
different ways, and change their fashions so ofc 
ten. that whatever dress I should put on him, in 
a short time he would not be known ; having the 
stuff, he may cut it to Jus lUring.|p- 
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AT THE ALTAR. 


IT BOLAHTHJ5. 

She stood there at the altar, 

Bright gems were on her brow, 

And in a voice of mask 
She breathed the nuptial tow; 

Bat yet she did not lore him 
Who stood there by her side, 

And ’twas with deep reluctance 
Km Towed to be his bride. 

Bat friends are rich and powerful, 

She doeth as they say; 

And thinks, with heart nigh barsting, 
Of one now for away. 

Tor, O, how wU he Judge her, 

When hears he she has wed? 

That henceforth he most yiew her 
As one onto him dead? 

O, cruel thought and hitter! 

The crystal tear-drope start, 

And down her cheek they trickle, 
from oat her pent-up heart. 

A tsar onto his memory! 

Her tore Is not yet dead, 

Although she's now another's, 

And to another wed. 


TilliMJ! HOLBROOK. 


BT MAHY ▲. LOWELL. 

“ I will never marry a woman with red hair,” 
said Aubrey Kinnard. 

“ Take care what you say, Aubrey,” said his 
cousin, Margaret Ashton. “All these resolutions 
invariably end in doing the very thing protested 
against. I would not be afraid to stake a con¬ 
siderable sum, that yon will marry a red haired 
woman, after all.” 

“Not if she was as handsome as an angel, and 
as good as yon are, Maggie!” 

“ Thank yon, for writing me down good,. in¬ 
stead of handsome, Aubrey—and there are not 
many ladies who would thank you for it either; 
so I suppose it is another proof of my goodness. 
But your compliment does not prove jour asser¬ 
tion, and your assertion does not prove the fact; 
and my opinion is, that you will marry one whom 
I have in my mind now, although you have never 
seen her." 

“And pray who may that be, Maggie ?” 

“ My particular friend, Lillie Holbrook. She 
is coming to make me a visit, and I defy yon to 
resist her, red-haired though she be.” 

“I defy her! Seriously, Mag, h is an ob¬ 
jection I never oould get over.” 

“ Well, give me your word that you wont be 
engaged to any one till you have seen Lillie I” 


“ Very readily. I have no thoughts of giving 
op my freedom yet.” And the good-natured, 
indolent fellow threw himself into a luxurious 
chair, and with his feet in another, he proceeded 
to smoke his fragrant Havana, in lazy ioigetful- 
ness of everything else. 

“ What do you live for, Aubrey ?” asked his 
cousin, as she watched his placid countenance. 

“ To tease you, Maggie.” 

“ Nay, you cannot do that, Aubrey, because I 
care so little for your talk. But I am really anx¬ 
ious about your state. Young, rich, not parti¬ 
cularly good-looking 1 but passably so; with 
nothing to employ your time after two o'clock, 
and no incentive to active and healthful toil for 
the mind or body—at least no visible incentive— 
I am afraid yon are passing away this season of 
youth almost too lavishly, and that by-and-by, 
when age comes, you will have no resources 
against it.” 

“ What can I do, Maggie?” 

“Read—for one thing. Those vile cigan 
stupify your brain, when you ought to be storing 
it with knowledge. You have talents, Aubrey, 
but you will not use them; and I believe the beet 
wish for you from those who love yon, would.be 
that you should lose your property, and your 
present situation in the bank, and become de¬ 
pendent on your own invention for support.” 

“ Thank you, dear! Your wish is very benev¬ 
olent ; but I cannot say that I respond to it.” 

“Very likely, and yet I believe your character 
would increase in value a thousand-fold. Lift 
has been too easy to you, Aubrey. You have 
never known the ‘ uses of adversity'—your spirit 
needs uplifting, and it can never be uplifted, 
while these indulgences of life lie so thickly 
around you. You have never mastered a dif¬ 
ficulty—never earned an enjoyment” 

Margaret was right Aubrey Kinnard needed 
discipline—the discipline of sorrow or of poverty, 
to bring out bis interior resources. He had tal¬ 
ents, but they lay dormant, because there was no 
outward necessity for their use. He had not 
genius—for that will always make itself known— 
but he really had talents, only that he did not 
see why he should trouble himself with applies 
tion to any pursuit, when fortune had saved him 
the anxiety of providing for the future. 

He had benevolence—that transient, sympa¬ 
thetic benevolence which cannot bear to look 
upon apparent suffering—but he had not tbit 
deep and wide-spread feeling which prompts to 
acts of self-sacrifice, and which seeks for objects on 
which to expend its energies. That was tbs 
benevolence which Margaret Ashton would have 
encouraged. Aubrey had seemed to her as a 
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brother. HU father’s house had been her home 
from childhood, and as he had no sister, he came 
to think of Margaret in that light She, too, was 
rich in her own right. She was richer, too, in a 
strong and active mind, a firm will, a steady, in¬ 
flexible sense of right, and an active and self- 
denying benevolence. 

Lillie Holbrook was her dearest friend, and 
she had often wished that Aubrey could know 
her. She was just such a woman as he onght to 
marry, and although averse to match making in 
general, she determined in this particular case, to 
throw them if possible into each other’s society. 

Aubrey was out of town for a few days, and 
when he returned, it was to find Miss Holbrook 
fairly installed for a long vUit. She was all, 
and more than all, that Margaret had so often 
painted to him, but alas! she had the obnoxious 
colored hair! True, it was long and soft and 
glossy, and hang in rich carls on her neck and 
shoulders, and in all other respects, she was a 
lovely and attractive girl; but he never—no nev¬ 
er, could get over that objection, he told Mar¬ 
garet. He begged her not to talk of him to her 
friend, for he could fulfil no hopes that she might 
raise. 

“Aubrey 1 Lillie Holbrook would never mar¬ 
ry a man who was so indolent and purposeless 
as yourself. She told me so herself.” 

“ Then yon have already talked me over. Was 
that kind or delicate, Maggie?” 

“ Don’t be so hasty, Anbrey. Ton have never 
been mentioned in any way; but we often con¬ 
verse upon preferences, and the very character 
which yon possess, was this morning uncon¬ 
sciously described by Lillie, and her opinion 
given.” 

Anbrey was piqued and fretful—and as it was 
a rare mood for him to be in, Margaret rather 
enjoyed it. She did not irritate him by words, 
but she looked all that she felt, and he saw that 
she was thinking of his life, so unworthy as he 
knew she thought it. 

At that moment, it made him nnjast to both 
Margaret and her friend; although he could not 
but acknowledge, when his temper cooled, that 
they were so different to the common class of 
young ladies. Those with whom he had been 
acquainted, had flattered, rather than found fault 
with him, and he found a pleasant variety, from 
the sweets with which he had been too often cloy¬ 
ed, in this independent lady who dared pick flaws 
in characters which no doubt, she compared to 
his. At any rate, it made him resolve to culti¬ 
vate her acquaintance more folly. Bat how 
should he do it ? Lolling in his cousin’s room 
all the afternoon hours, while they sat at work. 


would not, it seemed, recommend him to those 
utilitarian ladies. What exploit should he at¬ 
tempt ? He applied to Margaret, but she could 
not mark out any path for him. He must flpUt 
for himself. 

There was a long time, in which he. forsook 
his usual seat in Margaret’s room. Sayings that 
dropped from her, and harder still, from her 
friend, bore such a reproachful bearing upon the 
indolence and uselessness of his life, that he felt 
displeased and irritable. 

“A good sign 1” said Lillie. “ Your cousin 
will be something yet! I knew there was good 
metal there, if you could but strike the right 
spot.” 

She had been talking to him of the grandeur 
of a life devoted to the interests of humanity, 
self-sacrificing, active, fearless of rebuke. She 
painted the glory of sueh a life, as compared 
with one given up to merely selfish enjoyment or 
inactive indolence. He applied all her sayings to 
himself, and was vexed with himself and with 
her, while he could not but acknowledge that he 
desendA it, when his life was so aimless. He 
could not bat own that his chief purpose was to 
live for his own enjoyment—not mental enjoy¬ 
ment—but purely the enjoyment of the senses. 

And now in his few and transient visits to bis 
cousin’s room, where the two sat in conclave, he 
laughingly told them, npon his faults, he began 
to feel that Lillie Holbrook was a woman whom 
a man might both love and reverence; love, for 
her beauty and genuine kindness of heart, and 
reverence for her noble independence of mere 
show and fashion. 

“ Is not Lillie’s hair darker since she came 
here ?” he asked Margaret, one morning, when, 
for a great wonder, he found his cousin alone* 

“Much the same as usual, I think,” said 
Margaret. “ Quite red, isn’t it? And what a 
pity it is, when she is so handsome otherwise.” 

“ It does not strike me as being so very red, 
Maggie. At least it is not the color which I dis¬ 
like so mneh. It seems to me that it is of that 
shade called amber by the poets.” 

“ No, Aubrey, poor Lillie’s hair is decidedly 
red, and the calls it so. She does not Hke it any 
better than yon do—but she is too wise a girl to 
quarrel with nature about the shade of her hair.” 

It was all in vain. Aubrey grew deeper and 
deeper in love with Lillie, and one day, he made 
a desperate offer of his heart and hand, and waa 
refused 1 Kindly and gently, it is true, but de¬ 
cidedly. And she was the only woman to whom 
he had spoken those words, and she, too, had the 
very obnoxious hair, and had refused him! 

He was absent after this for some time. Even 
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his father and mother did not know where he was 
gone, and Margaret was quite uneasy. Lillie 
never disclosed to her friend what had passed 
between them; nor did Margaret suspect, when 
he returned, haggard and miserable, that her 
friend was the cause. 

Aubrey had other causes too, of trouble. A 
clerk in the bank with which he was connected, 
was suspected of wrong. Aubrey had not left 
town as they supposed, but was watching him, 
unsuspected, night and day, and yet the man 
escaped him. The embezzlement covered the 
whole amount of Aubrey’s property; and when 
he arose the next morning, he was a beggar! 
Much of his father’s property was in the same 
connection, and of his, barely enough was left to 
secure the old people against the chances of pov¬ 
erty. Fortunately, Margaret’s fortune was in¬ 
vested elsewhere. Such was the news which he 
had to communicate; and he suffered severely in 
doing so. 

The next morning the bank declared its fail¬ 
ure. The embezzlement was only one of a series 
of enormous frauds, practised by this clllk, and 
an accomplice, m which they were successful 
enough to escape detection, until it was too late. 

" Where are you going, Aubrey 1” said Mar¬ 
garet, one morning, a week after this affair, as 
she saw him come down stairs with his cloak on 
his arm and his valise in hand. 

“I sail in the next steamer to California, 
cousin. I’m going to New York this afternoon.” 

"And never told me until now, Aubrey! I 
would not have thought it of you.” 

“ I could not bear to talk about my resolu¬ 
tion, Margaret, especially as it was the first one 
that I ever made in regard to business. I have 
not yet told my mother.” 

" Poor auntie! how will she bear it ?” 

" Poorly enough, at first, but she will get re¬ 
conciled at last. It was no use to prolong her 
suffering, so I am going away, and shall then 
write her just before I sail. I must not have her 
tears shake my purpose, as I fear they will, if I 
tell her now." 

"And is this to be our good-by !” said Mar¬ 
garet, as her cousin pressed her hand. "And do 
you say nothing to Lillie f” 

" Where is she f” 

" In the drawing room, alone.” 

Aubrey made a movement forward as if he 
would have gone in, but he came back to Marga¬ 
ret, and charged her with a simple farewell. " I 
shall return in a year, Maggie. Take good care 
of my mother, and write me every mail.” 

Ho was gone before she had recovered her 
surprise. 


How lonely seemed the house without Aubrey! 
Lillie, too, was about departing, and urged Mar¬ 
garet to accompany her; but she would not 
leave Mrs. Einnard alone. Margaret was ever 
self-sacrificing, and she remembered Aubrey’s 
words. So she staid, and Lillie departed, with 
the promise of another visit soon. 

Aubrey's first letter was, calm and composed. 
He was looking round for something to retrieve 
his fallen fortunes. The next told of his suc¬ 
cess ; and stilt another of discouragement. He 
had been very ill, but had now recovered. 

Margaret noticed that ever after he had written 
one of despondency, he followed it up quickly 
with one of strong and hopeful cheer. There 
was an evident growth in his mind, which she 
rejoiced to think was genuine and progressive. 
Lillie came again, and the letters were duly 
shown to her. She read them quietly, without 
comment. 

" You seem quite indifferent about Aubrey, 
Lillie,” said Margaret. " I hoped yon would be 
more interested.” Lillie colored violently. 

"Why, Lillie! there is some mystery here, 
with which I am not to be made acquainted, it 
seems.” 

" No mystery at all, Maigaret. Aubrey want¬ 
ed to marry me, when he was rich and prosper¬ 
ous, and indolent . I refused that Aubrey—but 
here is another Aubrey, who writes these letters, 
and who seems to be altogether of a different 
character. He is poor and struggling, it seems, 
for a living—but I tell you, Margaret, tkis Au¬ 
brey would have a different answer from me 
now.” 

Margaret sat speechless with wonder. She 
had not dreamed of it before. sat so long 
without speaking or raising her eyes, that Iilhe 
began to think that she was offended, but her 
bright and satisfied look, when she did look up, 
was sufficient. 

"Just what I always wished, Lillie, and yet 
I am vexed that neither of yon told me before.” 

" What was the use, when nothing was to 
come of it, Maggie ! Of course, Aubrey would 
not trumpet his own refusal, and you would 
hardly expect me to boast of his offer.” 

" Right, Lillie, I see I was foolish to expect 
it;” but still Margaret puzzled her brain about 
Aubrey’s offering himself to Lillie. Had hi 
not always disdained red hair, and Lillie’s was 
indisputably red. 

Another letter from Aubrey! and Lillie was is 
anxious to hear it as Maggie was to read it 

" Where do you think I am at this moment, 
Cousin Margaret * At the mines, where for the 
last fortnight, I have been hard at work, digging* 
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I am writing yon on the leaf of a book, which I 
brought with me, to register my days’ work. I 
hare been successful beyond my most sanguine 
hopes. I work hard, sleep hard, and our eating 
is of the very hardest description; yet I am per¬ 
fectly well, and yon would be astonished to see 
me. I have expanded from a small man to a 
large one. Bone and sinew seem to have enlarg¬ 
ed, and I breathe so easy here! Not a single 
cigar has profaned the lips which yon kissed at 
parting. Maggie, 1 did not tell yon that I offer¬ 
ed myself to your friend, and that she refused 
me with a sublime indifference that was any¬ 
thing but complimentary. Well—I did I not¬ 
withstanding that I did not like her hair 1 But 
the is a noble girl—and when I return—who 
knows if I may not meet with better snocess with 
her. I know that she despised me for my indo¬ 
lent life. I wish she was here now to admire 
me, as I take the lead in our hard enterprise 
here. 

"I wear a hunting-shirt and trowsers of a 
eoarse, strong material; a leathern belt, in which 
is my knife. With this I cut all my food, hold¬ 
ing bread, meat, etc., in my left hand. Boots of 
soles two inches thick, or nearly that, adorn my 
lower limbs, and 41 hat of almost febulons size 
coven my head. Nothing superfluous—no cra¬ 
vat, suspender, vest, coat Or stockings fetter me. 
I have a blanket, which I throw down on the 
grass, sometimes on a rock, and sleep so soundly! 
life is worth something here. Sometimes, I 
think I shall never go back—but I yearn for 
home and friends—fbr Cousin Maggie, dear girl! 
and for Lillie—she shall love me when I go 
home. I ain worthy of her now. I feel that I 
am worthy oem of the love of woman. No won¬ 
der that sh# did not love such an effeminate, 
selfish fellow as I have been. Ton see now, 
Maggie, I am carrying out what you said of me. 
You encouraged me, when you said that I had 
talents. I am thankful fbr all the help you have 
been to me. If women only knew their influence, 
and would direct it aright, we men would be all 
the better. Now for hard work a few months 
longer, and then—for Lillie!" 


" Yon may write him all that I said to yon 
about him, Margaret, if yon wish. I have no 
objection." 

And Margaret wrote; and soon Lillie received 
a letter from him, and with it came a picture, 
taken in his miner’s dress ; and which, had they 
not known that it was taken for Aubrey, would 
have been perfectly undistingaishable. Were 
that flowing hair—that immense beard, and those 
broad shoulders, the adjuncts of the small, deli¬ 


cate-looking youth, whose white hand rivalled a 
lady’s, and who never lifted any harden heavier 
than his cloak, before he went away? 

Bo you want to know if Aubrey returned and 
married Lillie 1 Of course he did. Did you 
ever know any one to have a fixed purpose in 
anything and not carry it out ? And Margaret— 
she is not married yet, for how could the two 
families get along without her ? She lives to 
counsel, to aid and support their courage and 
strength in the great battle of life. She still loves 
an arch jest at Aubrey abont red hair; but he 
declares that Lillie’s is not red, and that her jests 
fall powerless. Still, she can well perceive that 
he is daily examining that of his little Marga¬ 
ret, to see if it w31 be darker then her mother’s. 

"I hope it will, Aubrey,’’ Margaret says 
maliciously—“for it is an 'objection yon never 
could get over,* yon know." 


CONCERN FOR OTHERS. 

During a heavy storm off the coast of Spain, 
a digagsted merchantman was observed by a 
Britiaj^gate drifting before the gale. E very eye 
and glass were on her, and a canvass shelter on a 
deck almost level with the sea suggested the idea 
that there yet might be life on board. With all 
his faults, no man is more alive to humanity than 
the rough and hardy mariner; and so the order 
instantly sounds to put the ship abont, and pres¬ 
ently a boat putt off with instructions to bear 
down upon the wreck. Away after that drifting 
hnlk go these gallant men through the swell of a 
roaring sea; they reach it ; they shont ; and now 
a strange object rolls out of that canvass screen 
against the lee shrond of a broken mast. Hauled 
into the boat it proves to be the trunk of a man, 
bent head and knees together, and so dried and 
shrivelled as to be hardly felt within the ample 
clothes, and so light that a mere boy lifted it on 
board. It is laid on the deck; in horror and 
pity the crew gather round it; it shows signs of 
life; they draw nearer; it moves, and then mat¬ 
ters—mutters in a deep, sepulchral voice, “ There 
is another man." Saved himself, the first use 
the saved one made of speech was to seek to save 
another. 0, learn that blessed lesson. Be daily 
practising it. And so long as in our homes, 
among our friends, in this wreck of a world 
which is drifting down to ruin, there lies an un¬ 
converted one, there is “ another man;" let us go 
to that man, and plead for Christ; go to Christ 
and plead for that man, the cry, “ Lord save me, 
I perish 1" changed to one as welcome to the 
Saviour’s ear, “Lord, save them, they perish 1" 
— Dr. Guthrie . 


We are apt to mistake oar vocation in looking 
out of the way for occasions to exercise great ana 
rare virtues, and by stepping over ordinary ones 
which he directly m the road before ns. When 
we read, we fancy we could be martyrs; when we 
come to act, we find we cannot bear even a pro- 
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SEVENTEEN, 

• A Birthday Melody far “Hatth Hatm*.” 


BT WILLIAM SXXmsOJT. 


Seventeen! 

Witching time for merry maiden, 

As she wanders o’er lift’s green, 

With the flowers of pleasure laden. 

Seventeen! 

Spring-time this, of girlish splendor; 

Hope of it alone is queen, 

With but ftncy to defend her. 

Seventeen! 

Angels, guard her in her beauty 1 
Let your white wings intervene, 

Should her young heart stray from duty. 

Seventeen! 

This of lift the vernal season, 

When the trusting heart will lean 
More to ftncy—less to reason. 

Seventeen! 

When the young heart has some idol, 

And the hopes of lift are seen 
Running to some sweet-toned idyl. ^ 

Seventeen! 

Hattie’s yeare thus lhr have written 
Gladness on a brow serene, 

And a heart by woe unsmitten. 

Seventeen! 

And we wish'her in her beauty 
Of some brave heart to be queen, 

With true love the line of duty. 

THE DRUNKARD’S WIFE: 

— OB,— 

POISONING A HUSBAND! 


BT 1MMA O A B BA* 


“ Ip you ever take another glass of brandy in 
this house, Nelson,” said his wife, “ believe me, 
it shall contain poison ; for I have lived a drunk¬ 
ard's wife long enough, and I care not how 
quick the world is rid of me.” 

“Not if they despatch you from a platform 
with a rope, Kitty ?” 

“No, not if they despatch me from a platform 
with a rope; for I repeat with emphasis, I am 
tired of being a drunkard's wife. I cannot walk 
the streets but there seems to be a mark set upon 
me more fatal than the one God caused to afflict 
Cain. I hear it whispered from almost every 
comer, 'there goes a drunkard's wife! 9 and 
then our children are pointed at as the children 
of a sot 1 Let me try as hard as I may to keep 
them clothed and sent regulariy to school, they 
meet with nothing but jeers and scoffs; while I, 


for the last ten years, have been a victim to your 
brutal appetite. So now I warn you in season 
that I will endure it no longer. If yon place 
another bottle of brandy in that closet, and after- 
wards attempt to drink of it, yon shall die 1 for 
I am desperate, nor care how soon the scenes of 
life close, if there is to be no mid to your bestial 
habits.” , 

And the wife's cheek was almost ghastly pale, 
and there was an unnatural expression in her 
eye which made her husband quail beneath her 
wild glance; but he tried to laugh—for he was 
sober now, and he wished to make his home 
pleasant until it suited his purpose to go oat 
again and spend what rightly belonged to hie 
family, to enrich the mmseUer. The wife had 
known him too long to indulge the delusive bop# 
that kindness would bring about his reform ; to, 
with a determined air, she made the threat that 
caused her husband to quail, though he triad to 
appear jovial and unconcerned. Bat the wife 
had a piercing eye, and with one keen glance 
she read his thoughts; but she did not falter or 
swerve from what she bad spoken. 

“0, Kitty, yon wouldn't poison your hna- 
band, would you ?” continued he, with a shade 
of anxiety on his face. 

“Ask me no more questions,'' said the wife, 
with no smile on her lips; “yon have beard 
what I said and now wait to see the issue.” 

“ 0 come, Kitty—don't be so hard with me; 
yon know, after all, 1 am the best friend yon 
have, and that I love yon and the children.” 

“Yes, but you love the bottle better than 
either, Nelson, and I have borne with meekness 
too many hard words from you—ay, even blows 
in your heats of intoxication, to e^ect now that 
I shall ever have a pleasant home again. When 
you are sober for a few hours, as you are now, 
your intellect is covered with such a mist that 
you are the Nelson Brewer that I married yean 
ago no longer; so I cannot transfer to yon the 
love which I bore him when the flush of youth 
was on my cheek, for you are a drunkard, and 
do not merit the love of a wife and children. 
When you lifted the cup so often to your lips, 
his spirit left your bloated body, and since that 
time my life has been worse than widowhood, 
though for my children's sake, and that they 
might have bread—though at times scantily fed 
—I have remained in your miserable home, and 
sometimes, when in a hopeful mood, I have 
thought perchance you might reform; but I 
have given it all up now! Hope has fled, and I 
see nought but the alms-house, and a drunkard's 
grave in the future.” 

Mr. Brewer made no farther remarks. He sat 
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in silence a little while, looking out into the nar- 
nm court, seeing hie pale, meagre children play¬ 
ing with the children of the neighborhood—at 
miserable as themselves—and a sigh half escaped 
him; bat he tried to smother it, and ih a few 
moments inquired of his wife if she would soon 
haTO supper ready. 

“There is not an ounce of Jbod in the house,” 
said the wife, with a mournful air. 

“ Wall, it shaVt be so long, Kitty,” returned 
the husband, pleasantly. And as he arose and 
went out, he stopped on his way and encircled 
his wife's neck with his arm, and playfully gave 
her a kiss. 

The wife for the moment forgot her serious 
mood, but ere she could give a response, he 
darted through the outer door and was gone. 
With a heavy sigh, die resumed her needle and 
listened to the voices of the children as they 
came hi at the open window; nor did she expect 
to see her husband again till he came reeling in, 
as usual, at a late hour of the night. But 
scarcely half an hour passed ere she heard his 
footsteps in the entry, and in another moment he 
entered, bearing in his hands sufficient food, 
when cooked, to provide a comfortable supper. 
Mrs. Brewer did not utter any exclamation of 
joy at what she saw; she only arose quickly, put 
away her sewing, and went about preparing the 
meal. And when it was ready, it was eaten in 
sOence by the parents; but the children could 
not restrain their joy, nor did their mother chide 
them for their manifestations of delight as their 
fether reached them cake qfter cake, and served 
them liberally. 

" Kiss me, Kitty,” said the husband, pleas¬ 
antly, as he arose from foe table and passing 
around to where she was sitting, presented his 
cheek near her Ups. 

The wife was silent for a moment, and there 
seemed to be a struggle going on in her bosom, 
for a tear was in her eye and a changing ex¬ 
pression on her face; but in an instant more, 
they passed away, and looking sternly into her 
husband's face, foe said: 

"No, Nelson, I will never kiss a drunkard's 
cheek again.” ' 

"lam not drunk now, Kitty.” 

"Well, keep sober long enough to give me 
confidence that you will reform permanently, 
and then perhaps I may feel some of foe ten¬ 
derness for you I felt in other days, but not now 
should I wish to bestow a caress on you.” And 
Mrs. Brewer pushed her chair from foe table, 
while her husband turned away and went out. 

"Don't be cross to father,” said foe eldest 
bom, a beautiful chUd of twelve years, "for he 


has not been drinking to-day. And see what a. 
nice supper he bought for us 1 So -apeak ^pleas¬ 
ant to him, and maybe he wont drink any 
’ more.” 

The mother drew her child nearer, and lifting 
foe heavy chestnut curls that clustered around 
her neck and occasionally shaded her face, whis¬ 
pered in her ear something that pleased the 
child; and she broke out into a hearty laugh, 
which brought others of foe group to their side 
with loud protestations that they, too, must have 
whispered in their ears that which made their 
sister Mary laugh. So Mrs. Brewer again 
pressed her lips to listening earn, bnt her words 
brought no merriment, although they seemed to 
satisfy foe children. 

Mrs. Brewer now resumed her needle, for it 
was by her industry and superior skill with it 
that her children were kept in as comfortable a 
condition as they were, while attending school, 
as her husband had long since lost all pride in 
foe appearance of his family. The little Mary 
now cleared the table, and placed the coarse, 
scant furniture in order around the room, an\i 
then she, too, took her needle and seated herself 
beside her mother, and with an expression half 
merry and half in fear, said: 

" And do yon really intend to do so, mother 1” 

" I do, child; but hush! you must not speak 
so load, for yeur brothers and sisters might hear, 
and they are not old enough yet to trust with im¬ 
portant secrets.” 

Mary drew nearer her mother's side, and to¬ 
gether they talked and sewed—foe latter on gar¬ 
ments for foe family, and foe other toiled on 
cheap slop work that she might obtain a pair of 
shop-worn shoes for the next Sabbath's wear, at 
an exorbitant prioe,now lying on foe shopman's 
shelves. 

And then when foe sun withdrew for foe 
night, and an artificial light was needed, foe 
drunkard's children sought their humble beds, 
while foe wife and mother waited at foe window 
in darknesa to listen for foe coming of him site 
wished, yet dreaded, to see; for she knew not 
whether his footsteps would be steady. She 
heard foe dty dock strike nine, ten, and then 
eleven, and her heart grew faint, for every mo¬ 
ment seemed to bring the time nearer when she 
would see her husband reeling in, and hear the 
fearful oaths that would come from his lips, and 
in imagination she felt his heavy hand fall with 
ponderous weight on her defenceless shonlders— 
heard foe children, as in times gone by, when 
awakened at midnight, shrieking with fear, and 
then pass the night in sleepless misery. And 
now distant footsteps echoed up foe street and 
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neared the door, and the latch was lifted. It 
was he! Nelson Brewer stood within his little 
kitchen and with kind words Inquired of his wife 
why 6 he sat so late and waited. 

“ That I might know if the bottle had been 
filled/' answered the wife with firmness. 

“ And do yon indeed, Kitty, mean to pot poi¬ 
son in that bottle if I bring h home filled t” 

“ I do, Nelsonand the same look of deter¬ 
mination accompanied her words. 

“Well/* said the husband, “there it is 
emptyand he drew from his outside pocket a 
large black bottle and turned the bottom up* 
ward. “ But I can get drink and will ; so you 
% might as well be peaceable and let me bring it 
home and drink it, or I shall reel through the 
streets after 1 have drank it elsewhere." 

“No matter,” said the wife, sternly, “yon 
cannot always evade me, and when you feel the 
death pangs shooting through your veins, you 
will remember my words.” And she arose and 
went to her room. 

Mr. Brewer took the seat his wife left at the 
window, and with the cool night breese blowing 
on his heated brow, his mind went back to former 
yearn when she first became the sharer of his 
home—how beautiful she looked when he brought 
her from the homestead away up among the 
trees and flowers, and what a happy prospect 
was his the first year or two of his married life 
—for his business was prosperous and his Kitty 
proved to be all that he thought she was, faith¬ 
ful, loving and prudent. But temptation came, 
and he had yielded in spite of the tears and en¬ 
treaties of her he had promised to love, cherish 
and protect—notwithstanding that the little flock 
which increased around him needed his active 
exertions to make them what society required; 
and he contrasted those first years of manhood 
with the last few of his life. What changes 
seemed to have been wrought in everything t—in 
his wife's love and in people's respect towards 
hijn—and he began to believe now, what had 
been hinted to him by a neighbor, that his wife 
was growing insane, for she seemed so strange— 
so different from her former self, that he felt 
frightened at her threat, and felt, too, that her 
determined manner was proof sufficient that she 
meant what she said. So as the drunkard sat 
and thought, ills seemed to thicken, in his imag¬ 
ination at least, till with a troubled brow he 
arose, closed the window, and sought his pillow. 

Mrs. Brewer was sleeping, and the husband 
tried to sleop too; but he could not, for he re¬ 
membered even in his dreams the fearful threat 
of poisoning made by his wife, and he saw over 
again with mental exaggeration her wild ex¬ 


pression and pale cheeks as she spoke, and he 
resolved that he would drink no more, but try to 
soothe her mind and restore it to its former 


state. 

And the next day came and Mr. Brewer was 
sober, and the empty bottle stood in the cap- 
board untouched. A week went by and then a 
month or more, and still Mr. Brewer shunned 
his former haunts and went daily to his shop, 
and now his wife began to have hope that the 
fetters that once bound her husband were broken, 
and there would be no more misery in their 
home; so the old smile of other days came back 
again, and when he playfully caressed her, she 
did not torn coldly away, but spoke words of en¬ 
couragement even stronger than she felt, and 
pictured happy days in the futon. Her manner 
pleased her husband, for it rid him of his can for 
her intellect; but with ease of mind came long¬ 
ing after old companions, and once mon he foil. 

The contrast to the wife was dreadful, as he 
again reeled into his home, but there was no re¬ 
newal of the former conversation about poison¬ 
ing. And thus several weeks went by, when 
Mr. Brewer, forgetting his wife’s threat and his 
former fears, staggered into his miserable homo 
with a well-filled bottle secreted in his pocket. 
Going slyly to the closet, he pushed it far back 
into the corner of a shelf, and then crept along 
to his room and laid his head on his pillow to 
take a drunkard's troubled sleep. Though Mrs. 
Brewer did not apparently look up from her 
work, she noticed every movement of her hus¬ 
band. But she made 90 remark; and when he 
was gone, she told Mary to put the younger 
children to bed, for she had business out. Then 
wrapping a shawl around her shoulders, she 
sought the street. 

The children were soundly sleeping when 
Mrs. Brewer returned. Even Mary, who was 
left as housekeeper, had leaned her head back kt 
the rocking-chair and closed her eyes, and when 
her mother awoke her, she sprang suddenly up, 
and with a wild expression inquired if she had 
been to get the poison. 

“Go to bed, child,” said the mother, “for H 
is late.” And Mary, with a bewildered air, 
obeyed. 

When Mary had retired, her mother took 
from her pocket a folded paper, and taking the 
bottle from the shelf, poured the contents of the 
paper—a powder—into the liquid within, and 
replaced it in the corner. The next morning 
she amused the children early, and after due 
preperatien told them to go to the Common and 
play till school-time, and then from there go to 
the schoolhouse. 
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Hr. Brewer's potations seemed to have been 
deeper than ostial the previous night, for he did 
not waken from his lethargic sleep until after the 
achool-bell sounded, when with a fevered and 
misty brain he crawled from his bed and half 
staggered into his oomfortless kitchen. There 
was no one present; so going to the cupboard, 
he espied, standing as he had left it, the dark 
bottle in the comer apparently untouched. His 
homing thirst was too intense now to remember 
anything but that the means to gratify his appe¬ 
tite was before him; he did not even notice the 
'sediment in the bottom, nor the peculiar taste 
that lingered in his month after the liquid was 
swallowed. And now that thirst was quenched, 
he again with unsteady step sought the old- 
fashioned bed room back of the kitchen, and 
when he had once more pressed his pillow, he 
tried to sleep; but a peculiar sensation stole 
gently, at first, through his veins, that kept him 
wakeful, and then it gradually increased until 
pains began to shoot through his frame. The 
threat of Mrs. Brewer was uttered so long ago, 
and in her frenzied homes, that the husband had 
ceased to think of it; but now, as his pains in¬ 
creased and he could not account for them, the 
previous threat shot through his mind, and with 
a loud groan, he tried to raise himself from the 
bed; but his head was dizzy, and he fell heavily 
back, loudly calling on the name of his wife. 

In an instant, the door that led from the 
kitchen was thrown furiously open, and Mrs. 
Brewer, with blanched cheeks and dishevelled 
hair, entered. 

“Did you call me. Nelson?" said the wife. 

“I did call you," replied he, slowly. “O, 
Kitty! what have you done ?" 

“ What I said I would do—and now you must 
die! Ha, ha, ha! You have cursed the earth 
long enough." 

Large drops of cold perspiration stood on the 
Invalid's face, and his features were so distorted 
that none could have recognized in him the ine¬ 
briate of yesterday, for the pallor of death was 
on his brow, and every limb was rigid.. Bat 
Mrs. Brewer seemed to observe it all with Joy, 
and gave vent to her feelings in a wild, idiotic 
laugh, while the husband, with failing strength, 
begged humbly, prayerfully, that she would has¬ 
tily procure him an antidote for the poison, and 
he called on Him who alone has power to stay 
death to witness that he would never, never touch 
again that which would intoxicate. 

“I believe you not," said the wife, “for yon 
have promised me too often. I oould save you 
even now, if I would, for I have an antidote; 
hut I will not—you shall die!" 


“ Then I will save myself," half shrieked the 
husband, as with a convulsive movement he 
threw himself from the bed and tried to gain the 
outer door. But his wife sprang between h»m 
and it, and turning the key, she withdrew it and 
threw it out of a back window into the garden 
beyond. “ Then I will leap from the window," 
said he, his voice growing fainter and fainter at 
every moment. 

“ Never /" shouted the wife, in a demoniac 
state; and she drew from beneath the small 
shawl that was thrown around her shoulders a 
pistol, and aimed it at his breast. “ Dare take 
another step towards that window and I fire 1" 
said she, assuming a determined attitude. 

Mr. Brewer was overpowered! He felt that 
he had not courage to battle with death and a 
maniac; so sinking upon his knees, while his 
body was convulsed with pain, he offered up a 
prayer sincere and heartfelt that if he could but 
be once more restored to health no intoxicating 
drink should ever wet his lips again. 

“ If I could believe you 1' said the wife, more 
calmly looking on. 

“ You may—you may 1” he returned, almost 
gasping. 

“ Swear it again and again and kiss this book," 
continued the wife, “ and then if I believe you I 
will save yon; bat if not, you have but a few 
moments more to live." 

The husband grasped the worn Bible, and 
again and again repeated the oath, then sealed it 
with a kiss, and fell backward exhausted, fainting. 

Mrs. Brewer stepped to the little closet and 
laid by the pistol; then returning, she raised 
his head from the floor and placed it on a pillow, 
and taking from her bosom a paper, she mixed 
the contents with water and held it to her hus¬ 
band's lips. With difficulty it was swallowed, 
and in a few moments after, Mr. Brewer com¬ 
menced vomiting, and then his pains grew less. 

Mrs. Brewer did not nurse her husband with 
tender care, but much the same as a maniac 
would nine some favorite pet—anxious at times 
and then neglectful. But it was several weeks 
ere he ventured to go out from his home, for his 
wife acted so strangely that he feared she would 
do injury to hereelf or children—and well he 
knew if she had been sane, she would not have 
tried to poison him, even though he had been 
more intemperate than he was. 

Mr. Brewer did not like to expose what his 
wife had done, nor did h* allude to it even to 
her, for he felt that he was the cause of her men¬ 
tal derangement. But when, after his reoovery, 
she proposed that they should move into another 
neighborhood where he would not meet with so 
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many of his old associates, he readily agreed to 
it, aad from this time there was a gradual change 
working in Mr. Brewer's hours. The black bot¬ 
tle was broken, the old ftumiture was east off for 
some of better quality, the children went better 
dad to school, and little Mary no longer sewed 
on slop-work, that she might purchase shoes for 
the Sabbath. The wife's mind grew more calm 
and peaceful now, though she never alluded to 
the past; and so years rolled by, and the hus¬ 
band still kept the oath he took when he thought 
death so near him. 

His sons and daughters had now attained to 
the stature of men and women, amid peace and 
plenty, and though time had added to the fath¬ 
er's age, one would have thought him younger 
now than when he took the oath. And so had 
time dealt gently with the mother, for bloom still 
lingered on her cheek, aad a happy smile rested 
permanently on her face. 

One evening a dark-haired youth—the accepted 
lover of Mary—had closed the outer door and 
left the eldest daughter and her mother alone, 
seated beside the winter's grate. 

“Mother," said Mary, “do you not remem¬ 
ber, many years ago, when we were very poor 
and father was intemperate, what you whispered 
in my ear one evening?" 

“ I do, Mary." 

“ Well, I have often thought it very strange 
that you would never allow me to allude to it 
afterwards, but I knew something unusual took 
place about that time, for one day when I came 
from school, I found father very sick, and you 
would not permit us to ask him any questions. 
But I recollect well that from that time he never 
drank again, and we were better off. Say, 
mother, did you attempt to poison ?" 

The mother sat silent for a moment, and then 
looking up with a smile, she answered: 

“ No, Mary, I never did; but he thought I 
did, and I have never undeceived him. It-was 
a desperate game I played—one in which I knew 
if I were successful, I should never regret it, and 
if I were not, I could not be more miserable than 
I was as I saw his intemperate habits increasing." 

“And will you tell me all the particulars !” 

“ Yes, child." And Mrs. Brewer looked cau¬ 
tiously around foe room to make sure they were 
alone—and when she became satisfied they were, 
she commenced. “ When your father first be¬ 
came intemperate, it grieved me to foe heart— 
and I tried to reason with him and convince 
him how wmtehed would be our lot, if he did 
not desist. But he paid but little attention to 
me, except for foe moment, and then sought his 
old companions agent. Then I begged him 


with tears to shun intoxication—but all to no 
purpose. He would make me fair promises only 
to break them, and thus year after year wore on 
until I resolved to try another plan, and this I 
told to a neighbor whom I could trust, and to 
our family physician, who knew my trials and 
felt great sympathy for me. It was that before 
yonr father I should appear slightly insane, and 
then at a given time should threaten to poison 
him. I knew your father always had great 
dread of a maniac, and well he knew he had 
given me trouble enough to make me insane; so 
I acted well my part, for I was always called a 
good mimic, and now I had too much at stake 
not to do my best. You heard me make foe 
threat, but I knew I could trust you; so I whis¬ 
pered in your ear it was all pretence. But still 
you feared, and I did not like to talk abont it af¬ 
terwards, for that morning's scene did well-nigh 
drive me mad, and nothing bnt foe greatest firm¬ 
ness preserved me. Well, Dr. Selby prepared 
—I could not say what—but it had the desired 
effect, and I knew if he died it would be by 
fright alone, and that I had an antidote for his 
pains when I saw fit to give it." 

“And would yon indeed have shot my 
father?" inquired Miry, trembling. 

Mis. Brewer could not refrain from smiling. 

“I guess not, Mary, as the pistol had no lock 
on it, or I should have been afraid to handle it. 
It was an old one I found in my neighbor's attic 
that morning, and I hardly know what prompted 
me to take it. But it answered a very good pur* 
pose, as ho was too frightened to know a pistol 
from a oane." 

"And when that scene was over, did you re¬ 
cover your mental faculties all at once ?" 

“ Not before him, child, but gradually; and 
dreadful as seems that time to me when I look 
back, I cannot even now regret it, for we have 
all lived happily since. But I think it is not 
best to tell yonr father even now, for he might 
think hard of me for foe stratagem I employed, 
but I meant it only for the good of all." 

“ 0!" exclaimed Mary; and her mother, on 
looking np, saw a pair of dark, laughing eyes 
peering through foe crevice of the door, and 
then her husband entered, and placing his arm 
around foe neck of his wife, said pleasantly: 

“I have heard all about it now, and the mys¬ 
tery is all cleared up, for I have sometimes had 
doubts about your ever really trying to poison 
me. But that pistol! Ha, ha, ha! Well, I 
believed it all then, and now I am very glad I 
did, for it worked a reform in me that has made 
my life happy since, and which will continue 
while God gives me strength to keep my oath." 
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SAYING, ALL It OYBR I«V. 
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The regal rammer’s host of flowers 
Were whispering to the wind, 

And soxnbie shadows marked tile hears 
tor lighter hoes designed; 

With meek hands Added o'er their bloom, 
They to the oool breese bow, 

And, as if conscious of their doom, 

Say, all is over now! • 

Ve sported through the sonny boors 
In robes of gaudy hue; 

We decked the green embosomed bowers, 
Where maidens same to wee; 

We ttngtred on the sonny ptafta, 

We crowned the hillock.’* brow— 

The valley held its floral train, 

Bat all is over now. 

Whan Sommer drooped her heed and died, 
She left her children lone; 

And Autumn oomee, with steps of pride, 

To take her vacant throne. 

We Md oor sebee—we hide mm blasm, 

And to the mindete bow; 

The frost king reads oor ftoaJ doom, 

And all is over now. 


BERTHA AI/TON’8 COUNTRY LOVER. 


BT ANNIE CLAIR. 


"It is not right, Bertha, yon know it is not, to 
treat Harry Weston in this heartless manner." 

" In what have I offended, gentle cousin ?” 

"Yon promised to go with Harry to the pic* 
nie to-morrow afternoon, and not five minutes 
since, I heard yon make an engagement with 
that insufferable coxcomb, Fred Wilson, for die 
same hour we wore to start for the grove." 

"And is that all, dear Grace V' cried Bertha 
Alton, with a wild, ringing laugh; " bat how 
can one expect yon to understand such things, 
when yon have spent all your Hffe in the rural 
districts, away from civilization «" 

* Bnt I think yon ought to have kept your en¬ 
gagement with Hany; for he fa very sensitive, 
and I think he has met with bnt little of kindness. 
He has been left an orphan since he was an in¬ 
fant, and it is said Mr. Stanley has not treated 
him well. Come, send an excuse to Wilson, 
that you had made a previous engagement." 

" I shall do no such thing; bnt yon may tell 
Harry that I had forgotten I had made an en¬ 
gagement with Wilson. I shall not reject the 
attentions of such an accomplished gentleman as 
Wilson, for those of a country former. I relin¬ 
quish all claims in that direction to your lady¬ 
ship, and hope yon will have a pleasant time at 
your excursion." 


"Bat it will not he true, Bertha, that yon had 
made a previous engagementwith Wilson; there¬ 
fore I shall not tell Harry so. I shall give him 
the true reason, or none." 

"Wen, pleas* yownelT, then, it does not mat¬ 
ter much. I only flirted with Harry because he 
seemed to he the reigning favorite; bnt since 
Wilson's arrival the wind is in quarter." 

"I hope yon will not sniffer for this heardess- 
nere, Bertha; yon surely would not think of mar¬ 
rying Wilson t" 

"Marrying Wilson 1 Who hot yon would 
ever think of such a thing * Still, I don't know, 
if he ha* a plenty of that * root of all evil.' I 
have not ascertained yet how that is; bnt I tell 
yon, Grace, I most be mistress of a splendid es- 
tab&hment; I most have the gay and fashion¬ 
able world worshipping at my shrine. I most 
be second to none in wealth, rank and influence." 

" But surely yon would not purchase these at 
the expense of happiness V* 

"At the expense of happiness! I tell you 
there things and happiness are identical. But I 
see yon are dispensed with me. Up here in the 
wHdernees, you see, there is nothing to amuse 
one, hut a little flirtation, otherwise I should die 
of melancholy. Bat, Grime, do not wear that so¬ 
ber face any longer, it is not becoming; and— 
hush—do not speak, I oaxmot listen to any more 
mora lisin g at present; but to make some atone¬ 
ment for the slight you think a * dear friend' has 
received, I wttl tell yon a bit of a compliment. 
When yon left the room yesterday, Fred wished 
to know if yon could not he persuaded to accom¬ 
pany ns to-morrow. I told him of y o ur engage¬ 
ment, and he did not urge the matter, but replied, 

* That ooreiu of yores is the most beautiful crea¬ 
ture I ever saw, p re se n t company excepted; and 
whet a graceful figure, and what a lovely com- 
pletxfcxt.’ I declare, Grace, it ie improving this 
minute. Ah! cousin mine, I would not like yon 
for a rival after a year's existence in fashionable 
society; but what do you think of the compli¬ 
ment t I would like to know how highly yon 
appreciate itt" 

"At its Crus rate, Bertha." 

"O, three comes Fred up the avenue; and 
now for my beimet md shawl. Au revolt” 

The reader must pardon us If we digress a Hi¬ 
de, while we give a short sketch of die individu¬ 
als thus unceremoniously brought before them. 

Hany Weston was the adopted son of a former 
who lived amo n g the Mils of the 'old Granite 
State/ and from Ms earliest youth was inured 
to labor and to poverty. Korn bis childhood be 
had evinced a great desire for a thorough educa¬ 
tion, and at the age of twenty-one, he had, by 
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hard labor in the rammer, and teaching in the 
winter, found means to fit himself for college, 
and was on the following year to enter an insti¬ 
tution in his native State. 

About fiiis time he became acquainted with 
Bertha Alton, who with some good traits of 
character had two bad ones: one, she was a wor¬ 
shipper at Mammon's shrine, and prized wealth 
and display above everything else. Another 
was, she was a coquette; there was no disputing 
the matter—it had never been doubted since the 
time when at children’s parties, she would deny 
a kiss in order to have it stolen, and then run 
pouting into the comer. She, like Harry, was 
an orphan, and lived with an aunt, who, though 
not rich, contrived to keep up appearances, at 
the sacrifice of domestic necessities. She had 
early instilled into Bertha foe idea that wealth 
was foe one thing needful, and educated her 
with foe end, that she was to be mistress of a 
splendid establishment, always in view. 

She had come from her city home to spend 
foe summer with Grace’s parents, for the first 
time since she was.a child of three years old. 
Young, and very beautiful, she had been com¬ 
pletely spoiled by flattery the first season that 
she entered foe fashionable circle, where her 
aunt had reigned before her, its brightest orna¬ 
ment. Nor was Mrs. Gray yet tired of foe hom¬ 
age she had commanded so long, and there was 
but little affection between her and her niece, 
whom she looked on as a mile stone to remind 
her of foe length of her journey. 

What Bertha might have been with different 
training is not for us to decide.^ Now she was 
proud, imperious and impulsive, and encouraged 
and sought Harry Weston’s attention notwith¬ 
standing foe resolution she fancied he had made 
to avoid her. Previous to her arrival, he and 
Grace had many a pleasant walk through the 
village, for Harry loved to tell her his plans, 
while the blood would rush to her cheek, and 
the fire to her eye, and she would speak words 
of encouragement, and predict k for him a bright 
and brilliant future. But on cousin Bertha’s 
arrival, these pleasant walks were discontinued, 
and in their place were boat-rides, picnics, and 
horseback excursions, and various other kinds 
of amusement, until Grace thought she did not 
have a quiet moment to herself. 

But notwithstanding all this, Bertha declared 
she had never seen so dull a place, and heartily 
wished herself back in the city. Grace wished 
she was there, too, though she never owned so 
much, no, not even to herself, but she saw Harry 
was changed since foe arrival of her handsome 
cousin, and it was with pain she saw her trifling 


with one whose every thought she believed was 
true nobleness. Bertha knew there was a strug¬ 
gle in Western’s heart, but she did not doubt that 
in foe end she would conquer ; for when had she 
failed in any conquest she had set her heart upon! 

And she did not new foil. They went the 
whole round of lovers’ experiences. They flirted 
and quarrelled, then became reconciled, and took 
morning rides and moonlight promenades; they 
read in foe saqpe volume, joined in the same 
dance at the village festival; but still the »word 
love had not as yet been spoken by either. 

But the time came. It is an old saying, that 
“ birds of the air cany newswhether true or 
not we do not pretend to say. But in some way 
Harry heard a rumor that he was not foe only 
one the lady smiled on, and jealousy got the mas¬ 
tery ; and in a paroxysm of doubt he revealed 
foe full extent of his affection. Bertha smiled 
favorably on bis suit, and with one of her moat 
bewitching smiles, and with foe most apparent 
earnestness, requested him notto doubt her; and 
for a brief season they were apparently very hap¬ 
py in each other’s society. 

Had Bertha fully understood the heart she was 
trifling with, she would have paused a moment 
ere she won and then cast it away for one with 
whom she had formed a slight acquaintance in 
her city home. Frederic Wilson had followed 
Bertha Alton, after a short acquaintance, during 
which he became fascinated with her beauty and 
brilliancy, into foe country, to spend the remain¬ 
der of his college vacation in her society. 

Without being absolutely dissolute or vicious, 
he was possessed of no fixed principles, and with¬ 
out any particular aim in view, seemed to live a 
sort of butterfly life, thinking only of present 
amusement and gratification. Possessed of an 
ample fortune which would soon be at his own 
disposal, he did not see foe use of troubling him¬ 
self about foe future, forgetting that in a country 
where the wheel of fortune is ever rolling, the 
princely merchant or millionaire of to-day may 
to-morrow be cast from his proud eminence, and 
obliged to labor with his own aristocratic hands 
for foe comforts of life. There was a gleam of 
triumph on Bertha’s face, as she saw Wilson had 
followed her to her country residence, and she 
thought he would be a for more eligible subject 
to display as a new lover, than the high-minded 
and honorable, though humble Harry Weston. 

She had made an engagement to accompany 
Harry and Grace on a picnic excursion on foe 
day of the commencement of our story. But a 
few moments after Weston bade her adieu, ere 
“ Mr, Wilson ” was announced ; and Bertha, be¬ 
ing a little ashamed of foe unfashionable appear- 
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aaoe of her eountry krrer, determined, during 
the stay of the city bean, to treat him with a 
oold indifference which die doubted not would 
be readily forg i ven should the again choose to 
favor him with her smiles. 

There was a shadow of disappointment that 
passed over Harry's brow, whteh Grace did not 
fell to notice, when she told him Bertha would 
not accompany them; and she thought he did 
not eqjoy the afternoon much. When returning 
home they met Wilson and Bertha, who seemed 
so much occupied with each other's society that 
they did not recognise Grace or Harry until they 
had almost passed; and then a smile from the 
gentleman, and a cool bow from the lady, caused 
die blood to tinge her cheek and a tear to start 
to her eye, more for her companion's sake than 
for her own. 

Every haughty feeling was aroused when Harry 
saw the true state of things. The idea that be 
had been deserted for one like Wilson, was very 
mortifying to his pride; and though he was not 
one to love, when esteem, the necessary prelude 
to lore, was gone, yet it was a long time before 
he could meet her calmly. 

But all this did not evidently cause Bertha 
much trouble; her pride was gratified, in the 
knowledge that he once loved her, and die gloried 
in the thought that one whom her cousin could 
not win in her whole lifetime, had offered his 
homage at her shrine on the short acquaintance 
of three weeks. 

Wilson's visits were now made almost daily, 
while Bertha who had ascertained that he was 
the possessor of a large fortune, strove to draw 
him to her side by a display of all the accom¬ 
plishments she was mistress of. But while seat¬ 
ed at Bertha’s side, and playing with her fen, or 
discussing the merits of the last novel, or the tal¬ 
ents of the new theatrical star his eyes would 
peek the window where Grace was engaged with 
her embroidery or book, with no slight interest 
—It was late in the evening, and Grace sat alone 
in the little parlor. Bertha having got tired of 
waiting for Wilson, had retired to her chamber, 
a few moments previous. Grace was somewhat 
sad this evening, for Harry Weston had that day 
taken leave of her to commence bis collegiate 
course at Dartmouth. He had always been so 
kind to her that she loved him as a brother—so 
Grace thought—for she had not yet analysed 
the feelings with which she regarded him. 

The door was softly opened, and before Grace 
was aware that any one had entered, a form was 
at her side, and the words, “ Miss lindon," 
caused her to give a sudden start, and she saw 
Frederick Wilson. 


“ Please to be seated, Mr. Wilson, and I will 
call Bertha directly." 

“ But it is not Mbs Alton that I came to see; 
as I passed the window I saw you were alone, 
and I entered to have a few moments' conversa¬ 
tion, if yon will do me the favor to listen." 

Agate she motioned for him to be seated, won¬ 
dering what he had to communicate. He placed 
himself at her side. 

“ It is but a short time that I have known you, 
Miss Lindon, but short as the time is, I have 
learned to lovejrou; do not start, but listen to 
me—hear me, I have—" 

“But Mr. Wilson, I cannot listen to yon; 
you have been my cousin's constant companion 
for the last few weeks, bestowing on her all a lov¬ 
er's attentions, and now to insult me with a 
declaration like this. Go, and I will forget it." 

“ Bat I love her not! O, Grace, I love her 
not; ever since I have known your true, noble 
sonl, uncontaminated by the conventionalities of 
frivolity and fashion, this heart has been faithful 
to its worship of thee. I am weary of the hol¬ 
low show and glitter which have surrounded me 
from childhood; of the heartless, useless life I 
am living, with myself. I am weary of the 
world, and all but you, that it contains. But O, 
Grace, give me but leave to hope, and from this 
hour I will commence a new life; I will endeav¬ 
or to make some being the wiser, and better, and 
happier, for my having lived. Give me only 
leave to hope, even at a far distant day, when I 
shall be more worthy of yon, and you shall see 
that with that hope of your love, I will become a 
different being." 

u I cannot give you a shadow of hope; but in¬ 
deed I wish you happy; and believe me, you 
can be so without the poor reward of my love ; 
there is a higher purpose to live for, than human 
approbation; there are tears to be wiped from 
the eyes of the sorrowing; there are many faint 
and weary ones that bow in anguish, not think¬ 
ing that a kind Father ordains all in infinite good¬ 
ness and wisdom." 

"And wife yon to counsel and direct—but I 
see by your averted face, that it is useless to say 
more—Farewell," and pressing her hand to his 
lips, he was gone. * * * 

“ Strange, Wilson has gone without taking 
leave of me," said Bertha Alton one morning, as 
she and Grace sat gazing out of the window; 
“ but it is getting so dull here. What has be¬ 
come of Harry Weston V* 

u He went away last week to Hanover." 

“ O yes, I had forgotten. It was too bad to 
win him from his allegiance to you, sweet cousin; 
but, indeed, I did not know that it would cause 
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that cheek to flash and the yoke to tremble at 
the mere mention of his name.” 

“ It is not that, Bertha; you know he never 
cared for me, bat I believe he loved you, and it 
was not worth causing a pang to a heart like his, 
for the mere gratification of an idle vanity.” 

. “ Bat then it is so pleasant to think I have lis¬ 
tened to three declarations of love, and next 
Wednesday is my seventeenth birthday. It is 
strange Wilson should have left me as he did, 
after taking the trouble of coming here, when he 
might have been at Newport or Saratoga; bat 
never mind we shall meet again, and I will repay 
him for past neglect.” * * * 

Pour years had fled by, each* one ladened with 
changes and histories of its own, since Bertha 
Alton and Grace Lindon sat in the little brown 
cottage home of the latter. Those four yean 
had proved sad pages in Grace's life history, for 
during that time her parents had gone to immor¬ 
tality, leaving their eldest daughter dm guide 
and protector of their three younger children. 

Mr. Lindon had not possessed a large share of 
this world's goods and the cottage was sold to 
pay the expenses of his illness. The clergyman 
who lived in Grace’s native village, offered to 
take the two younger children until something 
could be provided for their support, and Grace 
had taken the situation of governess, and her sal¬ 
ary enabled her to support herself and one of her 
sisters who was now attending a school a short 
distance from the city. * * * 

“ The invitations are all given out, Bertha, 
are they not V* said Mis. Gray, as she sat in her 
elegant drawing-room, gazing intently into the 
face of her companion. 

“ They are all sent, with the exception of Mrs. 
Montague's, but I have hesitated about sending 
hers. She patronizes Grace so much, that I fear 
she will be angry if she is not included in the 
invitation.” 

“ I invite a governess! and the talented and 
aristocratic Mr. Weston to be one of the guests ! 
I do not fancy it would be a very pleasant party 
to her. With the exoeption of Mrs. Montague, 
there will be no one for her to speak to the whole 
evening.” 

“ But she met Wilson the summer that I spent 
at Unde Lindon's, and he would not fail to rec¬ 
ognize her. But after all, I do not think Graoe 
will accept the invitation. Tour coldness has 
entirely frightened her away, and it is a long 
time since she has called here-” 

“ Ah, trust me for that; I saw how it would 
be when she was so constantly calling to see you, 
and I took particular pains to let her know her 
visits were no! acceptable. I do not think she 


wtH come; and we may say In the note ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Montague and Miss Lindon, etc.' But 
this Mr. Weston; I never heard of him tffl the 
last two weeks. Since that time I have heard of 
nothing else; who is he ? and where did he come 
from ? He is wealthy, of coarse ; did yon not 
say he was ultimate with the Pembertons f* 

“ He is very intimate with Colonel M-, and 

through, him became acquainted with the Pem¬ 
bertons ; whether wealthy or net I do not knew, 
but it does not matter, for he has talents and elo¬ 
quence that Colonel M-says will win him a 

proud eminence in political lift. I understand 
he has already received an appointment at 
Washington. I do not know what there is about 
this Mr. Weston, but them is surely so me thi ng 
very familiar in his countenanoe; I think I must 
have met some one that had a slight resemblance, 
but I have never seen one half so noble and dis¬ 
tinguished-looking ; and then I think be must 
have felt the same with regard to me, for when I 
was introduced at Mrs. Hamilton's, he said some¬ 
thing about its being so long time since had seen 
me, that he scarcely recognised me; and then 
when I looked np inquiringly, he saw by my looks 
that I did not know him, and apologised by re¬ 
plying that he met so man^ strange feces be 
might be pardoned if be sometimes made a mis¬ 
take of the kind; hot he showed me more atten¬ 
tion than any other person present, with the ex¬ 
ception of John Pemberton. I am glad he is so 
soon to be married; and aunt, yon must spare 
no expense in my drSBs for this eventful evening, 
there is no knowing what the result will be.” 

“No expense shall be spared, Bertha, bat you 
must remember that this game cannot be played 
much longer; and before two mouths have pass¬ 
ed, the au e do se m's flag will wave over this door; 
but by that time you must be mistress of another 
mansion; and it wiU be your own fault if you are 
not so.” 

“ Do not fear for me, aunt; it took some map 
noeovsring to bring Wilson to a declaration, but 
it came at but; when I replied, that never hav¬ 
ing thought of the matter, I would Kke a month 
to reflect on the affair, before that time the dis¬ 
tinguished law y er but no mors, it is time to call 
the carriage to go out and purchase the drum 
for tbs coming oecaritn. 

It was late on the evening of the assembly at 
Mrs. Gray's, and anxious eyes were tuned in 
the direction of the door, but all to no purpose. 
Bertha Akoa had never looked more b cau ti fh L 
The broad, dark braid of hair wound round her 
head, just above her. forehead, gave an almost 
regal appearanse to that superb feee. The round¬ 
ed arms were encircled with bracelets of pearls 
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sprinkled here tod theft with diamonds, which 
glistened like stars in the midst of clouds. The 
dress of white satin fell in graceful folds around 
the queenly form, as she moved around the 
apartment, while murmurs of “ brilliant,” “ beau* 
tifiil,” ns monad rite room. If he oonld only 
see her now—-so Bertha thought, but he came 
not; she had been told that he went but little in¬ 
to each assemblies, bst she had thought he would 
oome to-night She did not condescend to notice 
her cousin Grace, who was quietly seated in a 
comer with her simple muslin, without ornament, 
save the single rosebud in her hair. Once, only 
once, Mm. Gray had spoken to her, and then the 
words: “So you came this evening? Bertha 
thought you would sot, you went into society 
So little since you lost your parent,” caused the 
tears to start to her eyes, and the regret that she 
had yielded to the solicitations of Mrs. Montague 
to be present at the assembly. But hark! Miss 

Pemberton, Colonel M-and Mr. Weston are 

announced. 

Bertha Alton was leaning listlessly on Fred 
Wilson's arm, without hearing half rim remarks 
he addressed to her, but suddenly her eyes flash 
with new light, the smite plays around her month, 
and the bloom on her cheek betrays strong emo¬ 
tion. She withdraws her hand from Wilson's 
arm, and there was no lack of animation now, for 
die did her best to please, as she stood at the 
side of the admired and gifted stranger. 

Weston was indeed a flue and distinguished- 
looking man, with largo, fall, hand eyes, fringed 
with long, black lashes, and his countenance at 
this moment was half serious. His features were 
marked and fine, combined with great vigor and 
character of expression, varying with every 
dinging feeling or momentary emotion. After 
co n versing a few moments with Bertha Alton, he 
retired to the recess of a window, and stood gaz¬ 
ing upon the crowd down rim room; soon his 
eye rests on a fair girl, of a sweet loveliness that 
might have won from the most fastidious that 
admiration given to personal beauty. But Wes¬ 
ton had grown indifferent as well as fastidious, 
and why should his eye rest there with more than 
its wonted interest ? 

Soon he crossed the room and with frank cor¬ 
diality reached out his hand. 

“ I trust I do not need an introduction here,” 
he said, a moment afterwards, placing hhnself by 
her side. 

How little he needed it the flushed cheek and 
trembling hand which he had detained might 
have told him, but not for worlds could she at 
that moment have spoken. 

“ You seem quite retired, this evening, Grace; 


you must still allow me to call you Grace, for it 
seems so cold and hollow to use formality to one 
who was my earliest friend and companion. But 
see, the guests are about descending to the re¬ 
freshment room; please allow me to conduct you?” 

Bertha saw Weston leading her cousin through 
the h&H, and she gazed in amazement. Where 
could they have met ? But from parts of the 
conversation which she heard, the past all came 
back to her mind; and overwhelmed with morti¬ 
fication and disappointment, rim did not again 
seek his society, but at the expiration of Wilson's 
month of probation she became his wife, and re¬ 
moved with him to a distant city. * * 

Years have passed away and Harry Weston’s 
movements have been chronicled, as matters of 
interest to the public. Bat to sketch the progress 
of such a character through the shifting scenes of 
his upward career; to observe him in his associ¬ 
ations with the great, the daring and acute, 
should be the work of a more gifted pen. One 
simple incident shall close our story: 

“ Who do you think, dearest Grace,” said the 
Honorable Harry Weston, to his wife, “Ihave 
engaged for my private secretary?” 

“Iam sure I cannot imagine.” 

“ The husband of Bertha Alton, that was; he 
has spent a huge fortune, and this morning 
came to me for employment, so I took him for a 
short time on trial.” 

INVENTOR OF PICKLED HERRING. 

Borne of our most valuable inventions are of 
so simple a character that the only wonder about 
them seems to be that they were never found out 
before. It is said that the emperor of Russia 
has just returned from a visit to the little town 
of Borgo, on the Baltic, where he took part in 
the ceremony of laying the foundation of a mon¬ 
ument to the memory of the fisherman Beukels, 
who first introduced the plan of preserving her¬ 
rings by salting and packing them. Formerly 
the vast numbers of herrings which were captur¬ 
ed on the northern and western shores of the 
empire, were lost to the world by the rapid de¬ 
composition of the fish. Beukels conceived the 
happy idea of salting them, and having instruct¬ 
ed his neighbors how to preserve them by this 
process, went himself to Finland and taught the 
Fins bow to deal with the fish. As a reward for 
his public spirit the name of Beukels has been 
handed down to posterity as a benefactor of 
mankind. The emperor Charles the Fifth visit¬ 
ed his tomb; Peter the Great granted a pension 
to one of his descendants, and now Alexander 
has laid the foundation stone of a monument to 
be erected in his honor.— Portfolio . 


Wisdom allows nothing to be good that will 
not be so forever—no man to be happy but he 
that needs no other happiness than what is with¬ 
in himself—no man to be great or powerful that 
is not master of himself. 
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The city of Ismid is situated at the head of 
a gulf of the same name, and is touched bj the 
great road from Constantinople to the southward. 
The place contains but little of material interest, 
save one old castellated structure, and the re¬ 
mains of antiquity which are to be found in the 
yards of the tomb-stone comma. It was an¬ 
ciently the seat of the kings of Bithynia, and 
once the residence of Hannibal, and if I may 
believe the begging tshawooska who acted as my 
guide, I had the pleasure of standing in the 
very apartment where that mighty general used 
to sleep. But what I saw has little to do with 
my story. 

Ismid is the seat of a pasha, and at the time 
of which I write Benmousoff held that high 
office. He was a fat, lazy Turk, over half a 
century old, and if he was honest it was because 
he could make the most money by being so. 
The pasha had one son named Gaib. This was 
his only child, and he loved him well—so well 
that he would even stretch his authority at times 
to please him. Gaib was flve-and-twenty when 
for the first time in his life the thought of mar¬ 
riage entered his head. He did once make some 
advances to the daughter of the Capitan Bey, 
but he was coldly turned away, and all thoughts 
of love were banished. The truth was, Gaib 
was not only of a wilful and ugly disposition, 
but he was very homely in person, having only 
one eye, and being otherwise disfigured. So the 
youth resolved that he would not force himself 
upon the fair sex again until he could find one 
whom he could command to share his lot. 

One day Gaib entered his father's presence in 
great haste. 

" What is it, my son ?” the old pasha asked, 
noting the youth's excitement. 

" In the market-place—at the shop of old 
Abraham—there is a Greek girl named Lulee. 
She is for sale. I want her for a wife." 

“A wife, Gaib? And will my son take a 
wife from among the Greeks ? Can you find—" 

“ Stop, my father. Go first and see Lulee. 
Such beauty ne'er before was meted out to hu¬ 
man form. I must have her, and you must go 
and see her ?” 

"But how much does the old Jew ask for 
her ?" 

He asks two thousand piastres." 

"A great sum, my child." 



"For great worth. But come—you must go 
with me to the market. My heart is set upoi 
the possession of this slave, and I must hare 
her." 

The pasha saw that his son was determined, 
and he threw on his bmdsh i and prepared to fol¬ 
low on to the bazaar. When the father and sot 
reached the shop of Abraham, they were at 
once admitted to the room where the slave was. 
Even the old pasha was wonder-struck by fin 
girl's marvellous beauty. She was not over sev¬ 
enteen, and as fair as the very roses that clus¬ 
tered about the lattice near which she mt 
There was much of the voluptu o us in her 
round, fall, perfect form ; but in her beaufifal 
face all was purity and native modesty, with a 
tremulous, shrinking expression, which revealed 
hot a little of the anguish which lay at her heart 
Her story, as told by the Jew, was simply this: 
About a year before she had been stolen away 
from her home in Greece and brought hither by 
a corsair. He (the Jew) bought her at once, and 
had since kept her at work in his kitchen. But 
now he had found a cheaper cook, and he wanted 
the money for the fair Greek. 

Benmousoff acknowledged that he had never 
before seen a female so lovely, and knowing 
that no respectable free woman would take his 
son for a husband, he resolved to buy the lovely 
slave. Accordingly he paid over to the Jew 
two thousand piastres, and the maiden was de¬ 
livered into his keeping. 

“ You are mine now," tire pasha said, as he 
took the girl by the hand to lead her away. 

Lulee crouched dose to the old man, at the 
same time casting upon Gaib one of those fright¬ 
ened looks such as a fawn might give a wbK. 
She drew down her veil, and then Benmousoff 
led her from the place. When they reached the 
pasha's seraglio, Gaib followed them. 

"Lulee," spoke tire old man, "you may 
banish all your fears, for your station Is lobe sn 
honorable one. My son takes you for his wife." 

" Your son 1" uttered tire Greek, with a fear¬ 
ful start. " Where is he ?" 

" He stands by your side." 

Lulee cast one frightened look upon tire young 
man, and then, with her small white hands 
clasped, she uttered: 

" Spare me—O, spare me 1 I can cook, and 
wash, and scrub; and I can be as faithful as the 
sun. But spare me from this 1 O, here com¬ 
passion !" 

First Gaib's countenance assumed a troubled, 
chagrined expression, but a look of anger 
quickly followed. He moved to the maiden's 
side and placed his hand upon her shoulder. 
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“Lulee,” he said, hi a low,hissing tone, “you 
are to be my wife. If you are wise, you will 
beware. There are to r tur e s more painful than 
death—and fate may hold in store a position 
worse than that of wife!” 

With a quick, cold shudder, the poor girl 
shrank back and covered her face. The wild 
heaving of her bosom told how deep was her 
agony, but no tears came to relieve her bur¬ 
dened soul. 

“Yes, Luke," said the old man, “thou art 
for my son, and he will make thee his wife. Be 
faithful, and thou shalt be happy.” 

Ere long the fair slave was conducted to the 
apartment which had been set apart for her, and 
here, when she was alone, she wept. Little 
dreamed the pasha and his son the secret of the 
Greek girl's heart. 

Night came on, and a black slave came and 
lighted the lamp which hung in Lulee's room. 
It emitted a grateful perfume as it burned, and 
casta soft light upon the place. Surely the 
apartment was a sumptuous one, and the eye 
tired not in viewing the costly trappings that 
decorated the ceiling and walls. Yet Lnlee no¬ 
ticed it not. With her head bowed, she groaned 
in the deep agony of her soul, and anon a burst¬ 
ing prayer came forth from her lips. Thus she 
sat when her door was slowly, noiselessly 
opened, and a humaj^eing, muffled up in a 
long cloak, entered the apartment. Lulee 
started up, and the expression upon her face 
was a curious one. There was more of some 
strong, reckless determination, than of resigna¬ 
tion. And then her right hand was hidden in 
her bosom, and one who had stood by her side 
might have seen that she clasped the jewelled 
hilt of a small dagger. 

The person who had entered stood a moment 
near the door, and as he seemed to have recog¬ 
nized the maiden, he let the cloak fall from his 
shoulders and then turned his gaze full upon 
Lulee. He was a young man—not over three¬ 
fold twenty—tall and nobly formed, with those 
dark eyes and richly flowing hair, and those 
pure, classical features which mark the Greek 
youth. 

“ Lulee,” he said, in a low, sweet tone, “ have 
I found thee at last ?” 

“ Alphion /” burst from the maiden's lips, and 
she gave aspring forward. “Iam notdeceived! 
O, speak to me I” 

But ere he could speak, she was folded to his 
bosom, and for a while the two wept in silence. 

“ Lulee—Lulee,” the youth whispered, in a 
tremulous, fearful tone, “art thou yet a wife *— 
the wife of any man ?” 


“No, no, Alphion,” the maiden quickly ut¬ 
tered. “ 0, no. So far God has been most 
kind.” 

“ But the old pasha bought thee for a wife ?” 

“Ay—for his son. But no stain should have 
oome upon me. I am prepared. Since first I 
left my native shores I have not lost this last, 
sure friend.” As she spoke, she drew forth a 
small dagger, and the expression which rested 
upon her face at that moment showed that Gaib 
could never have found a living wife in his slave. 

“ Bless thee,” the youth murmured, as he 
again caught the fair girl to his bosom. “ Lulee, 
I have found thee at last, and henceforth we live 
or die together. For one long year I have 
searched for thee in vain. When they snatched 
thee from our home, I knew it not until two 
days had passed. Who was it that did the deed 
—and how ?" 

" A foul corsair—a Turk—landed near our cot 
at Dyro—and I was upon the beach. The demon 
seized me and bore me off, and brought me here 
and sold me to the old Jew, with whom I have 
lived ever since until this day.” 

“ I sought that Jew, for I had learned that 
thou wast with him,” returned Alphion, folding 
the maiden again to his bosom. “ I saw him 
but half an hour after the pasha had taken thee 
away, and since then I have watched about this 
place. I was in the garden when they brought 
thee to this room, and I saw thee pass in. I 
saw the blade when she came to light.the lamp, 
and when she was gone I staked my life upon the 
hazard of reaching thee. A friendly vine gave 
me access to the balcony of the oorridor, and 
with my dagger I easily picked the lock of the 
outer door. Now flee with me. A vessel 
awaits my coming.” 

“Flee?” murmured Lulee, gazing first into 
Alphion's face, and then bowing her head until 
it rested upon his bosom. 

“Ay. Thou hast not forgotten our vows, 
sweet Lulee. Thy heart is not—” 

“ —sh! Mistake me not. O, Alphion, for 
this long year I have only lived in the love of thy 
noble heart In the darkest hour of all that time 
I have never wholly lost .my hope of seeing thee 
once more. Flee? O, yes. I could face a 
thousand deaths so that I only gained a step to¬ 
wards the land of my birth, and the home of 
my father. Lead the way, beloved.” 

Lulee raised her head from her lover's shoul¬ 
der as she spoke, and she had jnst turned to ob¬ 
tain a light capote which hung near, when a heavy 
step was heard in the corridor. The lovers 
started with affright, for now each had something 
beside self ^ stak?. 
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" Flee!" gasped Lulee. 

" Bat whither V* asked Alphion, gating quick¬ 
ly around. 

There was no plaoe within the apartment for 
concealment, and if there had been the youth 
could not hare reached it, for hardly had the 
words passed from his lips when the door was 
opened, and Gaib entered the chamber; and as 
he gave utterance to an oath of astonishment 
and rage, Alphion drew his dagger. But Gaib 
moved not towards him. He took a wiser 
course. As soon as be could comprehend the 
meaning of what he saw, he leaped back into 
the corridor and called out for his slaves. It so 
happened that four stout eunuchs were engaged 
within a short distance* and they were quickly 
upon the spot. 

"In there cried Gaib, pointing to the room 
he had just left. “ Seize the dog and bind him J" 

The eunuchs rushed In with yatagans drawn, 
and bat for Lulee the youth would have been 
instantly killed, fbr he had prepared to fight to 
the last. She knew his bold, daring spirit, and 
she saw the danger which threatened him; so 
she threw herself upon him, murmuring as she 
did so: “ Die not now, Alphion." 

On the next moment the yonth was seised by 
both arms, and he could resist no more. 

"Away with him!" shouted Gaib. "Take 
him to tbs prison and tell the keeper the pasha 
sent him." 

The ill-fhted youth east one look upon Lulee 
ere he was led away, and as he turned from her 
she fell fainting to the floor. Gaib raised her up 
and laid her upon a seat, and then called some of 
the women, who were quickly on hand. The 
young man waited an hour, but Lulee still re¬ 
mained unconscious, and he retired. Once she 
opened her eyes, and a ray of intelligence 
gleamed therefrom, but it quickly passed away. 

Midnight came, and Gaib returned to the 
chamber, but he found the beautiful Greek now 
raving. He stood awhile by her side, but she 
seemed not to know him. 

" That was a jaowin, or some evil genie, who 
came in here," said one of the women. 

But Gaib made no reply. He waited until he 
was assured that she had not her senses, and 
then he departed. Two of the females were left 
to watch by the couch of the Greek. It was 
some two hours after Gaib had gone that Lulee 
opened her eyes and found the two women 
asleep. She gazed quickly about, and then she 
clasped her hands and prayed, and the name of 
Alphion was in her prayer. While she was thus 
engaged, one of the watchers awoke. In an in¬ 
stant the expression of Lulee’a countenance 


changed, and only meaningless words dropped 
from her lips. 

"Poor thing 1" uttered the sympathizing 
black. "It was surely some child of darknass 
who came here to see her—perhaps Ebli* him¬ 
self. Pair lady, how feel you 1" 

"Ha, ha, ha," laughed Lulee, with a wild ex¬ 
pression. And then she muttered over many 
words of no meaning. 

The daylight came, and Gaib visited his sla^e 
again, but be gained no reason from her. He 
sent for the physician, and when the man of 
drugs came, he asked him to cure his beautiflti 
beloved. The physician examined her case, and 
then shook his head. 

" Her reason hath left her," he said. 

"But what shall cure her 1" asked Gaib. 

" Some of my medicine, and patience," an¬ 
swered the physician. 

Accordingly he dealt out some simple drug?, 
and promised to caU again on the following 
morning, if not sent for before. 

Once during the day Lulee was left alone, for 
her attendants thought her asleep. When they 
were gone, she arose to a sitting posture and 
clasped her hands. 

" O God of all mercy 1" she calmly but fer¬ 
vently prayed, "save him, O save him! Lei 
not the hand of evil fell upon him." Then she 
bowed her head, and n^gntil she heard the foot¬ 
steps of the ooming aoffdant did she lie down 
again. And when the attendant had come that 
look of intelligence had passed away, and the 
honest women who watched her thought her 
still insane. 

And so the night came again, and when Gaib 
eame he found his purchased bride still insenri- 
ble to his presence. He gazed upon her a few 
moments in silence, and then, with a sudden 
earnestness, be clasped his hands and h a s te n ed 
from the apartment. 

Alphion eat upon the cold stone floor of one 
of the deep, strong dungeons of the prison of 
Ismid. The day had gone, and the deep black¬ 
ness of starless night was upon him. Ho chains 
were yet upon his limbs, for the dungeon was 
strong enough. He sat there, with his hands 
clasped, and he only looked for death to rele arn 
him from the (dace. Thus he sat when the 
sound of feet were heard without—then came 
the creaking of the heavy bolts—and then the 
door was opened, as the prisoner could tell, not 
only by foe grating of the rusty hinges, bat also 
by the stream of light which came pouring into 
the dungeon. The new-oomer was enveloped ip 
a sow of long pcre^^ the smdr 
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den transition to Bach light deprived the prisoner 
of the power of sight. 

“ Prisoner,” spoke the intruder, placing his 
lantern upon a low wooden bench, “I hove ooxae 
to ask a few questions of thee; and if you value 
your future welfare, yon will give mo truthful 
answers.’' 

It was the voice of Gaib. The youthful pris¬ 
oner knew it in a moment. But ere he answered, 
his eyes had become used to the light, and he 
oonld now quite plainly distinguish his visitor’s 
features. 

“ Speak on,” he ealmly answered, rising to his 
feet ; for until this moment he had remained in 
a sitting position. 

“ You were in one of the apartments of the 
pasha's harem last night, and with the young 
Greek girl, named Lolee 1” said Gaib. 

*T was,” replied Alphion. 

€€ Now tell me why you were there ?” 

The prisoner paused ere he answered, bnt he 
finally resolved to tell the truth* 

“I will tell you,” he said, at length :* “Long 
ere the gentle Lulee was tom away from her 
home I knew and loved her, and, more than that, 
she loved me. I had asked her to become my 
wife, and she had promised. When the foul 
Turk stole her away I was absent. O, had J 
been there they should have found their graves 
in the sands of our coa&^But I was away. 
When I returned, Lulee Ms gone. Her poor 
old father limped out and told me the sad story. 
He had seen the whole, but he could not prevent 
it. I started off, and for the long year I have 
searched in vain until yesterday, when I learned 
that she had been taken to your seraglio.” 

“ And why came you to her?” 

“ To free her from your power.” 

“ And for nothing else ?” 

“Else?” repeated Alphion, with a burning 
cheek. “ Beware, sir, that you do not—” 

“ Hold,” uttered Gaib, in a tone of relief. “ I 
believe your words. I feared at first that you 
meant a more accursed blow than to deprive me 
of her presence. Bnt I knew not why you were 
there, and hence have I come to see you.” 

“ Hid not Lulee tell thee ?” 

“ No. She could not” 

“ Could not ?” 

“No. Her mind is unbalanced. She has 
spoken no word of sense since you were with her.” 

The Greek youth started as he heard this, and 
for a moment he stood as one fear-struck; hut 
on the next instant he trembled as though an 
electric shock had passed through his system, 
and then his features- settled into a look of 
•tango intent. * 


“Is tie maiden side?” he asked; but k a 
tone whieb, to a close observer, would have 
shown that his real thoughts had nothing to do 
with the question. 

“Not very,” was the answer. 

“ Poor Lulee!” murmured Alphion, bowing 
his head and covering his face with his hands. 
“ Thou art lost to me forever!” Yet the speaker 
lost net sight of his visitor, for had Gaib looked 
sharply he might have seen, like a diamond in 
the dark with a single ray of light reflected from 
it, the gleaming of the youth's dark eye. 

But Gaib suspected nothing. He believed that 
the Greek’s agony had crushed him. He stood, 
with his hands folded in his capote, silently and 
earnestly regarding the prisoner. In an instant 
the Greek bounded forward and forced Gaib 
back upon the wooden bench, and, ere the as¬ 
tounded man ooukL recover, his short sabre was 
taken from him and he was defenceless. 

“Now, foul Turk," uttered Alphion, between 
his clenched teeth, “ thou art in my power, and 
as sure as there is a Great Spirit who sees us 
both, I will kill thee if thou dost not obey me! 
Hark me—I fear not the taking of thy life, for 
well do I know that I have been doomed. I 
would kill thee as I would crush the asp I found 
among my choice fruit 1 ” 

“ Mercy 1 Do not murder me here in cold 
blood 1 I will cry—” 

“ —eh!" interrupted the Greek. “ Make but 
one sound above thy breath, and this weapon 
finds thy heart. I speak not idly now. But 
obey me, and thoushalt be spared. Do as I 
bid thee, and I’ll harm thee not.” 

“And what wouldst thou?” Gaib gasped, 
utterly fear-stricken. 

“Bemove thy capote and thy beneish—thy 
gash and belt—thy shoes and trowsers, and cap. 
Come—hasten." 

“ Bat wherefore this ?” 

“ To save me the work of killing thee, and 
then taking these things from thy dead body.” 

“ But what want you with them ?” 

“ Mind you not that. I only bid you remove 
the garments.—By the powers of heaven, sir, 
you live not a minute longer if you hesitate!” 

Gaib gazed upon the prisoner’s powerful frame 
—he felt the iron grip upon his arm—and, more¬ 
over, he saw the gleaming sabre pointed to hie 
heart With a deep groan he threw off his fer- 
edjee , or capote; then he removed his beopish—a 
cloth garment, worm over the linen jubbee. Bui 
here he hesitated. 

“ What would you do with these things ?” he 
eagerly asked. 

“ Why, since ( ^p e ^(i^(^qpif|dve, I will 
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tell thee: I would make my escape from this 
accursed place; and when once clear of It I will 
never be found in Ismid again. Now off with 
thy shoes, and then the trowsers." 

“But— 1 * 

“Ha! Shall I strike?" 

“ Hold! Mercy!” 

“ Quick, then !" 

Gaib quickly divested himself of his shoes 
and trowsers, and when this was done the Greek 
seized him and threw him down. With his 
handkerchief he firmly bound the young Turk's 
arms behind him, and then with his red woollen 
scarf, or sash, he as firmly bound his legs. This 
done, he lifted Gaib to a sitting posture, and 
then, with the latter's own kerchief, he bound 
up his mouth so firmly that he could not utter a 
sound above a mere guttural groan. 

Alphion's next move was to remove his own 
upper garments, and in their place he donned 
those of his victim. When he had wound Gaib's 
sash about his loins, and buckled on his sabre, 
and donned the heavily tasselled cap, he turned 
to the bound man, and said: 

“ Now I fancy that I may pass in the dark for 
the pasha's son. If the jailor treats you as well 
as he did me, he will bring you a crust of bread 
in the morning, and then he may set you free. 
Farewell—and if I never see you again, you 
may keep my poor garments in remembrance of 
one who has only placed you in durance for a 
few hours that he might escape an ignominious 
death." 

The poor Turk made a desperate movement, 
but he could not arise to his feet, and without 
waiting longer, Alphion picked up the lantern 
and turned towards the door. When he readied 
the low vaulted passage, he closed the door after 
him and bolted it, and then he hastened away 
toward the stairs. He remembered well the 
way by which he had come down, and he had no 
difficulty in finding the same way back. He 
had to ascend only one flight of steps, and 
though the upper corridor was long and narrow, 
yet it was straight, and ere long the fugitive 
came to the office. There were two AmaooU 
there, one of whom was asleep over a sort of 
leewan, while the other sat bobbing his head 
over his pipe. But they both started up as Al¬ 
phion entered, and looked as energetic and 
wakeful as two weasels. 

“ Suppose I leave this lantern here," said the 
Greek, imitating Gaib's voice as nearly as possi¬ 
ble, and hiding the imperfection that might exist 
in a grunting, hasty whisper. He knew not 
whether the lantern belonged to the prison or 
not, but he was on the safe side. 


“As yon please, jewel of the age," retained 
one of the Albanians, bowing low. 

So the youth set the lantern down; but as he 
was about to turn away, the last speaker inter 
rapted him: 

“ Does the dog die to-morrow 1" 

“ Yes. But you may carry him his break¬ 
fast." 

“We will obey." 

In a few minutes more the youthful Greek 
was in the street. He felt assured now, sad 
with a bolder step, he hastened on. There wu 
no moon, but the stars were all out, and Alphioo 
knew his way. 

Lulee lay upon her couch, and near her at 
two female blacks. One of them was sleeping 
while the other kept watch. The maiden sens¬ 
ed to be sleeping, though ever and anoa her 
eyes would open, and some incoherent sentence! 
fall from her lips. Thus she lay when the door 
of the apartment opened, and a man entered. 

“ WA is it?" asked Lake, in a quick whisper. 

“ It is our master—Gaib." 

“ Slaves," spoke the intruder, turning his to 
from the light, and letting the heavy tassels of 
his cap dangle over his brow and eyes, “lesis 
me with my betrothed for a while. Go to josr 
own apartments and sleep, and when I am tiled 
of watching I wfikMd for thee." 

This was spokeiffl a low, hoarse whisper, aa 
though the speaker were afraid of disturbing the 
seeming sleeper. The slaves seemed glad to 
obey the order, for they quickly arose, and with 
low bows, they made their way from the to on. 
When their footsteps had died away in ths dis¬ 
tance, the youth tamed towards the couch. 

“ Lulee /" he pronounced, in a low, sweet tooa 

The maiden started up with a wild moveaMOt 

“Who spoke?" she uttered, gazing into the 
man's face. 

“—sh! Make no noise, loved one. 'Tb 
thine own Alphion. But say—is thy mild 
strong now?” 

The maiden moved quickly forward and threw 
her arms about her lover's neck. 

“ Yes, yes, Alphion—and it has not bees oth¬ 
erwise. It was but a deception of mine to stsy 
the dreadful fate which seemed so near, fist 
how is this ? Surely, this is Gaib's garb." . 

“ Yes; and Gaib now lies bound in the wry 
dungeon where I was thrown. He came » 
learn who and what I was, seeing that he ceoU 
gain nothing from you. But wait not now; 
can talk of this hereafter. Hasten now and pre¬ 
pare thyself, for the way is open before us. Be¬ 
fore I came up I saw that one of the gates wu 
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open, and foe const dear. O, hasten, Lulee, 
and look boldly forward, for liberty and home 
are before ns!" 

Lulee needed no seoond bidding. She threw 
on such articles of dothing as were at hand, and 
then turned to her lower. He led the way to the 
corridor, and from thence oat upon the balcony. 
There he unwound the long, silken sash from his 
loins, and quickly knotting the end, he bade Lu¬ 
lee aelse St and hold font. Then he lifted her 
orer the raiMng, and without difficulty lowered 
her to the earth. Then he followed by means of 
the grape wine, which he had used once before, 
and when he reached the maiden's side he 
caught her hand and led her quietly away 
through 'the garden. The gate was found and 
readily opened, and in a few moments more 
they were in the street. 

Once they were stepped by a janisary, who 
seemed to hare just awakened ftom a sound 
sleep, but he detained them not, for he quickly 
recognised the son of the pasha. Alphion took 
has way towards the southern portion of the city, 
and with rapid steps they kept on until they had 
reached the foot of the hill upon which the town 
stands, and shortly afterwards the youth stopped 
before a small wooden house and knocked loud¬ 
ly, at the same time giving a whistle peculiar to 
the Greek boatmen. In a few moments the door 
was opened, and a man, habited in the garb of a 
Greek sailor, made his appearance with a small 
lantern in his hand. 

“Otho," spoke die applicant, M I am here 
with my holy prize. O, if you love me, let us 
be off at once!" 

“ Ha 1 Alphion * By heavens, ’tis t But come 
in. My crew are all on hand.—And is this our 
gentle Lulee ?" foe sailor continued, as he enter¬ 
ed the house. “ O, 'tis. Tou know me, Lulee ?" 

“ Yes, good Otho." 

But enough of this. The stout sailor wiped a 
tear from his eye as he Mt the gentle press ore of 
Lillee's warm lips upon his rough cheek, and 
then he turned and left foe apartment Ere 
long he returned, followed by three others of 
like profession, and Lulee quickly comprehended 
that foe noble, generous Otho had volunteered 
himself, his crew, and his vessel, in foe work of 
assisting Alphion to find and to rescue her. 

The party soon set out with Otho now for their 
guide, and at foe distance of half a mile they 
came to a small core wherein lay a boat. They 
entered, and were soon skipping over the wind- 
ruffled waters of foe gulf. The vessel was reach¬ 
ed, and just as foe moon arose, which told that 
'twas the hour of midnight, foe sails were spread, 
and under a four br eez e foe Httle polacea started 


off. Long before daylight the swiftly flying craft 
had reached the sea of Marmora, and by the 
morning of the day after she entered the Medi¬ 
terranean. * * * 

At the door of a small cot which stood dose 
by the beach of Dyro, where the mountains of 
Maina sweep almost down to foe water’s edge, 
and where lived those hardy Greeks who had 
never bowed to the proud Turk, sat an old man 
who held in one hand a crutch. His head was 
silvered over with the frosts of many years, and 
his once noble face was deeply furrowed both by 
time and care. He sat there watching the move¬ 
ments of a polacca which had anchored in foe 
little bay. A boat was coming off, and he could 
see that 'twas full of his own countrymen. Soon 
it touched the beach, and a light form sprang out 
upon the Band. It was a female form—and whh 
a wildly beating heart the old man started up. 
On came the fairy-like form, bounding like a 
roe, and in a few moments more she flung her 
arms about foe old man's neck, and as a flood of 
warm tears gushed forth she murmured foe name 
of “ Father ." 

“Lulee! Lulee! My own loved, lost Lulee!" 
gasped foe transported parent, as he strained his 
child to his bosom. 

Ay—it was Lulee; and ere long Alphion also 
came for foe old man's blessing. And then Otho 
and his noble followers come to share foe joy. 

One bright Sabbath morning a happy party 
were assembled im the little chapel of Dyro. 
That same white-haired old man was there, and 
so were Alphion and Lulee—and there foe old 
vow was repeated by the two youthful lovers, 
and under its virtue foe priest made them one 
for life. 

Lulee never heard ftom her Turkish master 
again, and foe memory of her servitude in Ismid 
was but as the passing of a summer’s cloud. 
It gave her no pangs of grief nor did it ever cause 
her to shudder, for now her happiness was foe 
flfore apparent, and foe breath of her native 
shores and mountains was made doubly sweet by 
foe contrast. She kept foe little dagger, for it 
was to that she had once given her all of honor 
in charge; while her husband kept foe gaudy 
trappings of Gaib as a memento of that unfor¬ 
tunate wife-hunter, whom he had left locked up 
in a dark dungeon, and who had since, by the 
death of his father and sublime appointment, be¬ 
come a pasha, but without a wifo. 

Without reason, there can be no religion; for 
in every step we take in examining foe evidences 
of revelation, in interpreting its meaning, or in 
assenting to its doctrines, foe exercise of this 
faculty is indispensable, f 
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A MYSTERIOUS MANIFESTATION. 


A HOME IN HEAVEN. 

A home in heaven! 0 the bliMfal thought, 

How it should stir oar Inmost heart with joy; 

And a free gift, by Jesus’ suffering bought, 

What gratitude should all our mind employ. 

A home hi heaven! it eases aU our pains, 

To contemplate the glorious, blissful theme; 

Away, dull earth, with all thy sordid claims. 

With all thy pleasing scenes thou’rt but a dream. 

A home in heaven! ooaid heart desire more? 

To be with God in that oelestial land; 

0, bliss unspeakable! my cup runs o’er; 

Great Father, take me quick to thy right hand! 

A home in heaven! the summit of all bliss, 

Where God the Father will be all in all, 

And the bright home where Christ the Saviour is, 
Before whose throne a ransomed world will foil. 

A heme in heaven! the climax of delight, 

Where all the blest shall live and love forever, 

And our bright sun may never set in night, 

But endless day roll on, and on forever. 

A home hi heaven! unspeakable eostacy! 

Dissolve oar hearts in fervid, perfect love; 

O, the sublime and rapturous thought, to be 
Submerged and swallowed up in God—above. 

A MYSTERIOUS MANIFESTATION. 

BT N. T. MOTT RGB. 

It was a still, warm, pleasant summer even¬ 
ing, and Mrs. Sherman had just succeeded in 
hushing the last baby into a sound sleep, and 
stood by the window looking out upon the quiet 
scene. She was a little weary, for the day had 
been warm, the children had needed a great deal 
of looking after, she was not very strong herself^ 
and a feeling of relief came over her as she laid 
" the blessed baby" in Its crib, safely for the 
night. The good man had gone ont to a lecture, 
or concert, or something of the kind—she did not 
exactly know what-—and as the evening was too 
warm for work, and the lounge looked very in¬ 
viting, Mrs. Sherman threw herself down to in¬ 
dulge the weariness which the day's labor had in¬ 
duced. The soft evening breeze came into the 
open window and fanned her forehead as she lay 
there, and with thoughts of the dear children, the 
husband, and the many cares of her little house¬ 
hold running through her matronly brain, she 
was fast yielding to the sleeping god, when the 
door-bell rung. One would have thought she 
had been attached to the bell-wire, by the sudden¬ 
ness with which she rose to her recumbent 
position. 

44 O dear!" said she, all in a tremor, " visitors, 
and I in such a state!" And she began to fl h ake 
out her dress, smooti^own her collar, and ran 


to the glass to brush her hsfr and in aka hensif 
look presentable. 

Her chamber door stood open, and while stand¬ 
ing at the glass she caught sight of her domestic's 
face, which caused her to stop her pre p a r at io ns 
and turn short round with a "For mercy's sake, 
Bridget, what is the matter?" 

" 0, ma'am, the bell rung and I went to the 
door, and sure not a living soul was there." 

Mrs. Sherman was easily startled, and her 
heart beat quick at the intelligence; bat it would 
not do to let the affrighted servant know her 
weakness, so she merely said: 

"It was some roguish boys, I suppose. Are 
you sure you fastened the door 1" 

" Yes, ma'am, but do you really suppose it 
was the boys 1" 

" Why, what else could it be ?" said abe. 

" Goodness knows, ma'am, but the heart of 
me is leaping in my throat this minute." And 
turning on her heel she went down stairs. 

Two or three minutes had scarcely elapsed 
when the bell rang again. Bridget went to the 
door, Mrs. Sherman leaned over the bannister 
—the door swung open—not a soul was there. 
Again the girl came rashing up the stairs. 

“ 0, ma'am, nobody is there again; what can 
it be 1" And her eyes stood out with fear and 
wonder. 

"I don't know. I'm sure, Bridget, what it 
means 1" And her own heart grew fainter every 
minute. " Don't go to the door again," said 
she, “ no matter who comes, but stay up here 
with me." 

In this state of fear and alarm the evening 
passed away, and when Mr. Sherman came 
home, he found, much to his surprise, no notion 
taken of his repeated ringing of the bell, and was 
obliged to walk round to the back door where 
his knock was answered by Bridget, in a great 
state of trepidation. 

"Why, what's the matter, Bridget? Didn*i 
you hear the bell ?" 

" O, Mr. Sherman, my mistress told me not 
to go to the door, no matter who rang." 

" Why so, Bridget ?" 

" 0, sir, such an evening as we have had; tbs 
house is surely haunted. The bell has dogs 
nothing but ring all the evening, and it's little bat 
mistress and myself are frightened out of our 
wits!" 

"What do you mean, Bridget? Who has 
been ringing the bell?" 

“ And it's just what we don't know, sir; hut it 
rings when no mortal hand touches it." 

" Some boys, I suppose," said Mr. Sherman, 
passing up stairs, ^^the same story was re- 
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peated by hk affrighted wife, and even while she 
was in the act of relating the strange events, the 
boll pealed forth again its startling summons. 

"There it is again, George, what can h 
mean ?” said Mrs. Sherman, clasping her hands 
over her trembling heart, for she was terribly 
nervous. Mr. Sherman went down and opened 
the door—not a son! was there. It was after tea 
at night; he went out and walked around the 
house; all was quiet; he even stood in the street 
watching the front door of his house, and even 
while he thus stood, the bell rung. It was very 
strange; no hand had touched the knob; what 
could it mean ? He wont In—his wife was in a 
terribly excited state, and Bridget was going 
round die house with wide staring eyes, calling 
upon all the saints in die calendar. 

After much conjecture and cogitation they re¬ 
tired to rest, and for the remainder of the night 
the bouse was quiet 

The next morning they all slept late. The 
children woke first and clamored for their break¬ 
fast Mrs. Sherman tried to shake off the effects 
of last night’s fright, and proceeded to dress the 
little ones, when again the bell rang. She 
dropped the garment sbe held in her hand and 
listened. Sbe heard Bridget open the door, but 
there was no voice, no Inquiry. She rose and 
went and leaned over the bannister. The poor 
servant girl stood with the door open, staring 
with amazed looks into the street. 

“ Anybody there, Bridget ?” she whispered. 

“Not a soul, ma’am," she answered, in a mys¬ 
terious tone. 

“ Shut the door, Bridget, and don’t open it 
again.” She obeyed. 

“ Sure it’s as well not to be opening the door 
to folks who can come through the key-hole.” 

“ What is to become of us, George?” said Mrs. 
Sherman, going back into her chamber. ”1 
cannot live in this way.” 

“ It does indeed seem very unaccountable,” 
said Mr. Sherman. 

Ding-a-ling, went the bell again, and Mrs. 
Sherman threw herself on the side of the bed and 
burst into tears. Mr. Sherman went dougi 
stairs and opened the front door, but not a soul 
was-there! 

M This is very strange,” said he, with a half- 
vexed, half-puzzled air. 

He passed out into the kitchen where Bridget 
was preparing breakfast, and here he was met 
with st most unweleome surprise: 

“ O, what is to become of us,” said she, * the 
silver spoons and finks are all gone. I have look¬ 
ed all around but I cannot find them. Sure, 
what has come upon the house.” 


The plot thickened; the spoons, the forks and 
other valuable articles were most surely missing, 
and Mr. Sherman began to think the house had 
been robbed. Just then his wifa came down, 
and on hearing of the missing articles, it added 
not a little to her farmer state of nervousness. 

“ O, George, I cannot stay here! I cannot 
stay in this house another night,” and she sank 
upon a chair and sobbed hysterically. 

Some of the neighbors came in after breakfast, 
to whom rite story was told, of the mysterious 
bell-ringing, and the missing articles. One said, 
some one must have been concealed in the house; 
another had not a doubt but it was spiritual man¬ 
ifestations ; but Mrs. Sherman could not but 
wonder what use the spirits could have for 
spoons and forks. But all were puzzled and 
could come to no final solution of the mystery. 
Mr. Sherman asked himself a hundred questions. 
Could there be any one concealed in the house? 
and if so, could that person have rung the bell ? 
far it was certain the bell was rung by no person 
outside; and then again,could a person conceal¬ 
ed, ring the bell, the wire merely passing through 
the entry into the kitchen ? This was preposter¬ 
ous. Could it have been rung without material 
agency ? He believed not. As he was thus sit¬ 
ting in his study, he heard his wife’s step as she 
passed through the entry to her chamber, she 
was going to get the babe to sleep. The house 
was silent save occasionally the sound of Bridget’s 
' footsteps as she pursued her work below stairs. 
As he sat thus, thinking what could be the cause 
of aQ this mystery, he began to feel himself yield¬ 
ing to the influence of sleep, when suddenly loud 
and long rung the bell, and almost simultaneous¬ 
ly came a shriek from his wife’s apartment. He 
started up and rushed to her chamber; she was 
pale with fright 

“ O, George,” said she, "what can this mean ?” 

“ Be calm,” said he, “ I will go and see.” 

At this instant Bridget rushed up stairs. 

” The bleesed virgin protect me, but I cannot 
stay in the house another night!” 

“ Nonsense,” said Mr. Sherman, who saw that 
his wife was growing paler and paler every min¬ 
ute, " what is going to hurt you ? Ton needn’t 
| go to the door, and if robbers come, they cannot 
carry ns off bodily.” 

So saying, Mr. Sherman went down and open¬ 
ed the door, and behold a form of flesh and blood 
stood before him. 

“ Ah, Sherman, how do yon do ?” 

“Glad to see you, doctor, will you walk in?” 

The gentleman proved to be the family physi¬ 
cian ; a small, brisk man, who carried a little 
cane, with which he was in the habit of giving 
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vigorous little strokes or thrusts to himself, or 
anything which came in his way. He had bright, 
twinkling eyes, which danced from object to ob¬ 
ject, with the rapidity of thought; he had a quick, 
nervous way of talking; his hands were never 
still, his eyes were never quiet; he never sat 
more than five minutes in a place; he was the 
very spirit of unrest and nervousness. Just the 
one to delight in a little mystery for the mere 
sake of ferreting it out. 

He followed Mr. Sherman into the parlor and 
took a chair, then suddenly jumped up again. 
With a little stroke of his cane upon his left leg, 
he said: 

“ I heard that something mysterious had hap¬ 
pened in year house—bells ringing without hands 
and spoons disappearing—is it so V ’ And 
down went the little cane upon the other leg, 
as he whirled completely round and faced Mr. 
Sherman. 

“ Something of the kind has happened,” said 
Mr. Sherman. 

“ Ah,” said he, rubbing his hands nervously, 
and walking back and forth in the room, “ tell 
me about it.” And he sat himself desperately in¬ 
to a chair, and fell to tapping his boot with his 
cane. 

Mr. Sherman related the case in as few words 
as possible, and when he had finished, the little 
man jumped from his chair and rushed to the 
front door. 

“ Let me see,” said he, and his eyes sought the 
bell-wire. “Ah, it goes right along the ceiling, 
through the entry into the kitchen, all in plain 
sight, no chance for that, I see. I didn’t know,” 
said he, to Mr. Sherman, “ but I could explain 
it. I heard your bell had rung without hands—I 
thought I might explain it—I knew of a case 
once, where the bell kept ringing mysteriously— 
folks got frightened half to death—wife got ner¬ 
vous-husband grew desperate, threatened to de¬ 
sert the house—I called in—I traced the bell- 
wire—it was carried through the ceiling, where 
the rats in their peregrinations had got hold of it, 
and caused all the fright—did not know but this 
might be so here; but it cannot be.” 

“ Even if the rats had rung the bell,” said Mr. 
Sherman, “ they would not have been very likely 
to have carried off the spoons and folks.” 

“ No, no,” said he, shaking his head, “it was 
not rats, that’s certain. I understand your wife 
is very uneasy about these things.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Sherman. 

At this moment Mrs. Sherman entered the 
room. 

“ Ah, madam,” said the little man, going for¬ 
ward to meet her, “ happy to see you—sorry that 


you have such cause for alarm—very strange, 
very strange—but it will all come dear in rime, 
you may depend; don't think it is spirits, or any 
of that nonsense. little ones all well ?” said he, 
abruptly. 

Mrs. Sherman said they were. 

“ You are a little alarmed, I see—not to be 
wondered at with your nervous temperament—I 
would advise you to take aconite alternate with 
belladonna; you have the medicine, I presume ? 
I have some patients to visit now; I will ba 
back again soon.” And the doctor hurried 
away. 

When dinner was prepared, Mrs. Sherman 
was scarcely able to eat. 

“ I don’t think, George, I shall be able to stay 
in the house to night, I am dreadfhlly nervous.” 

“ I think,” said her husband, “that after tea 
you had better take the children and go Ibid 
Mrs. C- ’s and spend the night.” 

This was agreed upon, and Mrs. Sherman 
took the children and went np stairs while Mr. 
Sherman, taking a book, went into the parlor. 
He laid down on the sofa and was fast asleep 
when his wife came in. 

“ George,” whispered she, “I think Bridget 
is preparing to leave, for she came into my cham¬ 
ber, and the poor girl was dreadfully frightened, 
and said that for all the world she could not stay 
in the house another night. I told her I could 
not possibly spare her, she must not go. But 
‘she persisted, saying there were spirits about 
the house, she knew. She was sorry to leave 
me and the children, but she must go.” 

Mr. Sherman started up, and as he waa going 
up stairs he met Bridget coming down, all 
dressed for her departure. 

“ Where are you going, Bridget ?” said he. 

“ To my sister’s, sir,” said she. 

“ Not to-night 1” said he. 

“ Yes, sir, I cannot stay in the house when 
there are such strange doings.” 

“ Pooh, Bridget, go up stairs and take off your 
things, we cannot spue you; Mrs. Sherman is 
very nervous mid wants you to help take care ef 
the^ children.” 

“ And indeed, haven’t I nerves too ?” arid she, 
M and I cannot stay in the house another night. 1 * 

“ Yon needn’t stay in the house to-night, you 
can go with Mrs. Sherman. 1 shall watch hem 
so that your things will be perfectly safe.” 

Bridget looked sullen and displeased; however, 
she went up stairs, took off her bonnet and came 
down to the kitchen, where she waa Bitting mood¬ 
ily by the window, when the little doctor canaeaa. 

“ Ah, how do you do, Bridget? I thought 1 
would come in this way, so as not to disturb Mr. 
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and Mrs. Sherman* Mm the bell rung much 
to-day?" 

" Ah yes, sir, it is ringing all the time. 0 

“ And what do yon suppose, Bridget, 0 and he 
came close up to her, “ what do yon suppose is 
the cause of all this ?" 

"lam sure I cannot tell, sir.° 

" It frightens you a little, Bridget, doesn't it?" 

“ Ah, sir, and the life is scared almost out of 
me; and do you think it is the spirits, the same 
as die ladies tell about, that tips the tables and 
upsets the chairs? 0 

" I don't know, Bridget, but if spirits, they 
must be very bad ones. Is Mr. Sherman at 
home? 0 

" Yes, sir, he is." 

" Will you call him ?° 

Bridget left the room. No sooner had she 
gone than the little doctor jumping into a chair, 
succeeding in securing a small piece of wire with 
a feather attached, to the tongue of the bell; af¬ 
ter doing this he walked vary quietly into the 
parlor, and was sitting there when Mr. Sherman, 
Mrs. Sherman and die children came in. They 
were talking very earnesdy, when suddenly die 
bell was rung loud and long. They looked at 
each other a moment, then Mr. Sherman started 
for the door, followed by Mrs. Sherman and the 
children. The door was opened, no one was 
there. But where was the doctor? At the first 
alarm he had started for the kitchen where he 
found Bridget standing in the middle of the room, 
in a terrible state of alarm. He scarcely heeded 
her, but taking up the broom which stood m the 
corner of the kitchen, carried it into the parlor. 
Looking very attentively at this article of house¬ 
hold labor, he pulled therefrom a small feather 
which he held between his thumb and finger with 
a very significant look. As his quick eye glanc¬ 
ed over the group just returned to the room, he 
saw that Mrs. Sherman was very pale. He step¬ 
ped to the kitchen door, " Bridget," said he, 
" bring a glass of water, your mistress is faint. 0 
He was still holding the broom in one hand, the 
little feather in the other, when she entered. 

Mr. Sherman took the glass from her hand, 
and as she turned to leave the room: 

11 Bridget, 0 said the doctor, “ stop a moment. 0 
She obeyed. 

44 Bridget," said he , 44 1 think you must know 
more about this bell-ringing than any one else, 
for it rings only when you are in the kitchen. 
What say, Bridget 1° But Bridget said nothing. 

44 Without this broom I think you will be hard¬ 
ly able to go on with your operations, and as the 
amusement must be rather stale by this time, 
perhaps it would be as well to defer any more 


manifestations of your skill in this line; all 
that remains for yon now, is to bring forward 
the miming articles." 

Without a word of reply, but with the strong¬ 
est indignation in her countenance and manner, 
the girl turned and left the room. 

" Why, doctor," said Mrs. Sherman, "why do 
you accuse Bridget of all this trouble ?° 

44 My dear madam," said the doctor, walking 
briskly up to her, "listen for a moment, and I 
will convince yon. I knew that the bell would 
never ring without material agency, so I cast 
about me to think what it could be—I thought 
of Bridget—I determined to test her—I took a 
small piece of wire which I succeeded in securing 
to the bell, to this I attached a feather, in such a 
manner that the least touch would brush it off. 
Soon the bell rings—the door is opened—no one 
is there—I go out into the kitchen—take up the 
broom standing in the corner—behold, there is 
the very feather which I had attached to the bell 
—yon perceive, madam, the inference I draw 
from all this ?° 

* " But why should she do all this ?° 

" That is more than I know. I merely deal 
in facts. Has she been with yon long ?° 

" Some weeks, and we like her very much." 

"It would be well to search her trunk, as no 
doubt she will be packing off as soon as possible." 

" I think, doctor, yon must be mistaken. I 
don't think Bridget could be guilty, for she has 
been as much alarmed as any of us." 

" Can't help it, madam; but I am convinced 
that no stronger agency has been at work, than 
this simple broom." 

" But what possible benefit could this be to 
her, she will only lose her place thereby ?" 

" But you forget, my dear madam, that she 
did not intend being found out." 

" Yon are very bard, doctor," said the kind- 
hearted lady. " I think you will yet find she is 
innocent" 

- Mr. Sherman who had been absent from the 
room, now entered. 

"I have, by Bridget's request, searched ner 
trunks and found nothing to confirm my suspi¬ 
cions, and she loudly protests her innocence." 

Bin. Sherman looked at the doctor with a tri¬ 


umphant air. 

" I cannot help that," said the imperturbable 
doctor; "the bell-ringing and the robbery are by 
some means connected. Call Bridget, if yon 


please." 

Bridget was called, bat as she came down the 
back stairs, the doctor stepped up the front. He 
went into her chamber, looked into her closet, 
it was empty, every article was in her trunk. He 
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polled the clothes from the bed-—the mattresses 
from the bedstead—but found nothing—-with his 
little cane he gave vigorous strokes to the feath¬ 
er bed, bat nothing rewarded hie search, and he 
stood for a few minutes as if nonplussed. Then 
he took up a pillow—pulled off the ease—exam¬ 
ined the ends very carefully—something attract¬ 
ed his keen eye—he squeezed the feathers in his 
hand—he pulled outhis penknife and ripped open 
the end—out came the feathers—out came also 
silver spoons and forks—open came the other pil¬ 
low, and out came more missing articles. He 
went to the stairs and called for Mr. Sher man; 
up came the gentleman and his wife. 

" Look at here!” said foe doctor, pointing to 
the feathers, spoons and forks, laying about the 
floor. " What do yon think now, madam V* 

Mrs. Sherman said nothing, bnt rushed to the 
door and screamed, " Bridget 1 Bridget!” 

Bridget came, gave one look at the room and 
its contents, and stood as immovable as a statue. 

“ Do yon know anything of all this, Bridget ?” 

" No, ma’am,” said she. 

" Have you any idea how all those things came 
into your pillows ? Own the truth, Bridget and 
we will try and foigive you.” 

“I know nothing about them, ma’am.” 

" How can you say so, Bridget ?” said Mrs. 
Sherman, the tears standing in her eyes. 

"Why should I have done this, ma’am? 
What did I want of your spoons and forks ? It’s 
enough to have one’s life frighted out of them 
by such doings. If I ever get out of this horrid 
house, sure and I’ll never set foot in it again 1” 

“ But how came these things in your pillows, 
Bridget?” 

“ I don't know, I’m sure,” and so she persisted 
in her innocence, and left the house that very 
night taking all her effects with her; for Mrs. 
Sherman was so kind hearted that she would not 
give her consent for her husband to pursue any 
vigorous measures against her, although circum¬ 
stances went so much towards proving her guilt. 
Mrs. Sherman’s shattered nerves gradually re¬ 
covered their tone, the fhmily quiet was restored, 
and whether Bridget was guilty or no, certain it 
is there was no mysterious bell-ringings after her 
departure, and the silver was never after found 
stowed away in the pillows. 

Some months after these strange occurrences, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Sherman were sitting together, 
the doctor came in holding a paper in his hand, 
and in his usual abrupt manner began: 

" My dear madam, I hove a paragraph I wish 
to read: "*Bridget MacOartky was brought be¬ 
fore the Police Court, charged with taking spoons 
and other valuable articles, from the family with 


whom she was at service. The court brought 
her in guilty, and sent her to the House of Cor¬ 
rection for three years.’ ” 

Mrs. Sherman's work dropped from her heads. 
"Poor girl, I was in hopes that her experience 
here would have been a lesson to her. What 
can induce her to pursue such a coarse ?” 

" I suppose,” said the doctor, with a very wise 
look, " it is an infirmity of her nature. I hare 
heard of many cases of a similar character. In 
low lift this disease is called the depravity of the 
heart—vicious propensity—in high life, it is treat¬ 
ed with much more lenity, and is called, a mono¬ 
mania—a morbid state of the mind—and is con¬ 
sidered more a misfortune than a fault; but it is 
my opinion that the disease is the same in boft 
cases, and that a strict system of diet, and some 
wholesome restraint is necessary for the good 
of the patient; and even then, the disease often 
baffles all the skill and tact of the physician. I 
hope that poor Bridget’s medical attendant will 
be successful in arresting the progress of her 
disease, for it is one of those complaints for which 
I am sorry to say homoeopathy has no specific." 


NOT TO BE DONE. 


A pleasant correspondent of a Boston paper, 
writing from New Orleans, gives the following 
incident: 

Ton can buy nothing in New Orleans (which 
is the case I believe in most southern and western 
cities), forle8s than a "picayune,” one-sixteenth 
of a dollar. Coppers are hardly known; and 
"nine-pence”—Boston currency—pass indis¬ 
criminately for " bits ” or one-eighth of a dollar. 

I was amused at a little incident which I saw on 
board one of the western boats. A man from 
the North fried to pass teil coppers upon a " Suck¬ 
er,” a native of Illinois, for a dime. 

“ What be they?” inquired the Sucker, tun¬ 
ing over the coppers in unfeigned ignorance. 

"I calculate they are cents,” replied tip 
Northerner. " Can't you read ?” 

" I reckon not,” said the other; " and what's 
more, old hoss, I allow I don’t want to. What 
is cents, mister ?” 

" I vow to the judges,” said the Northerner, 
"yon are worse than the heathen! Cents is 
money, sartin I Ten of them are worth one dima 
Can’t you see it says * E. Pluribus Unum,’ that’s „ 
the Latin for 'Hail Colombia!’ and here it's in¬ 
scribed, one cent.” 

" Look at here, stranger,” responded the suck¬ 
er, putting the thumb of his right hand into his 
ear, and inclining his fingers forward, “ you may 
run that saw on a'Hoosier, or a Wolverine, but 
I’m dod rotted if yon Yankee me with the con- 
tusive stuff.” 

And he marched off to theoocial hall, to in¬ 
dulge ia a drink of com whiskey, in compliment 
to ms own sagacity. 


It is much better to endeavor to forget on# 
misfortunes, than to speak often of them. 
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USES UPON A FINISHED JOURNAL. 


BY JAMS F. RTT8. 


Am open record now before me Bee, 

With “Pink >' on the page. It is to me 
A mirror of my mind, wherein I see 
The fall reflection of my thoughts—my eyes 
Now wander o’er its pages, treeing here 
Some well remembered incident, long pest, 

And here some playful lhncy—here in haste 
iNw jotted down a phantasy—a tear 
Is dropped upon this page, tor here at last 
I sea the n a me of ode who ftem the earth has passed. 

And Memory, true servant, doth recall 
Nheh sad or pleasing circumstance—my grief, 

My joy, which I have written on the leaf, 

Are conjured op before me by her call, 

To be reflected o'er. The pest is gone, 

And ne’er can be recalled by act of onrs. 
u Tboa unrelenting past!” The withered flower*, 

The sad misdeeds, for which no tears atone, 

AO, all are thine. Thou dwtlTst in gloomy towers, 

And naught escapee thy bleak,deeerted^ook-bonnd shores. 

Oar liras are truly journals. May each page 
*• pure and white with record of good deeds; 

And as Time onward in Ids oooxae proceeds, 

And outwardly we’re changed by stealthy age, 

0, let not change pervade our hearts and souls— 

Int ©or lift-journal be unspotted still— 

Left no dark stain disgrace it, let no 111 
S^r harm It, and when Anally death rolls 
Oar book of lift—marks “ Finis ” at the last, 

We may lie down and sleep, nnmlndto l of the past. 


THE TREASURE OF THE STUDIO* 


BT FRANCES M. OHEBEBRO*. 

The winds and storms of half a century had 
swept about the half ruined walls of an old fam¬ 
ily mansion, located in the heart of the county 
of H-. It was a fine old aristocratic build¬ 

ing, with balconies leading from the upper sto¬ 
ries, large gothic windows with curiously carved 
shatters, that in the main bnilding were closed 
throughout the whole season of storms and sun¬ 
shine. The original part of this massive bond¬ 
ing had been for many years vacated; so long 
had human life been absent from it, that it had 
assumed a forbidding aspect Its dark, sombre 
color had become even more gloomy by long 
neglect, moss clung to its roof, and rank weeds 
•prang op under the door sills and window 
crevices. 

The older inhabitants of the town oould re¬ 
member when the mansion was alive with gaiety 
and beauty; young people and children kept 
away the sombre shadows by their gay voices, 
and the sunlight streamed into opea windows, 
and tit up the dark panelling and carved ceiling 
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with a rich beauty. It was then the residence of 
an old English family, who brought from their 
native country all the national customs and hab¬ 
its in which they had been bred. The Christ¬ 
mas holiday and festival fetes were scrupulously 
observed, and hospitality reigned here from^he 
be ginn i ng of the new year till the last hour of 
its ending. 

James Gordon, with his parents and young 
bride, came to this country with no further in¬ 


tention than travelling for pleasure, and being 
attracted by the beauty and romance of this 
mansion, bought it, and fitted it up according to 
their English tastes, thinking to make of it a 
permanent home. In a few yean the aged pa¬ 
rents died and left their large inheritance to the 
son, who had accompanied them to this new 
land an 4 administered to their last boon. Here 
children were born to the young emigrants, who 
grew up in the enjoyment of comfort and lux- 
ury. Tutors and governesses were provided for 
the education of the young people, until the 
sons were fitted for a college life. 

The eldest son, Richard, was a boy of rare 
promise. He combined In his character a strange 
and wild recklessness with the most intellectual 
tastes, not only for hooks and study, but for art. 
He had aH a woman's delicate instinct for beau¬ 
ty in nature and life. He was a poet in soil, and 
his inspiration found expression through the 
pencil and canvass, rather than through the 
usual medium of poetic feeling. His excessive 
love of art drew away his mind from classical 
stadias, and thus disappointed the hopes of his 
parents, who greatly desired him to follow the 
profession of the law. 

It was useless to strive to influence the mind 
of the young student. Nafcdre had designed him 
for an artist, and in no other sphere would he 
succeed. At the age of sixteen he entered the . 
university, and for the first time in his life went 
out from the influences of home. Tutors had 
been provided for his previous preparatory stud¬ 
ies, 60 that life outside these mansion walls was 
new and strange to him. 

Among the inmates of the family at this pe¬ 
riod of their history, was a young English girl, 
a distant relative, who was called by them 
Cousin Emma. She was the orphan child of an 
old and tried friend of James Gordon, who hav¬ 
ing died a few yean previous, while in this coun¬ 
try, left little Emily to the care and protection 
of his old friend. Her mother had died in the 
child's infancy, and the father’s great anxiety 
and trust had been to educate and accomplish 
this one darling child. She was left in posses¬ 
sion of a Fortune, so that in a pecuniary point of. 
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view she was wholly independent of the friends 
with whom she resided. 

James Gordon and wife set their hearts, on the 
first appearance of this beautiful girl into their 
family, upon an alliance between her and their 
favorite son. According to their English cus¬ 
toms, they made this wish known to the young 
people, and at the time of Richard’s entering 
the university, he was formally betrothed to 
a Cousin Emma. 

There was stfll another young girl, a year 
older than Emma, who now became a resident 
of the mansion, occupying the position of gov¬ 
erness to the two little daughters, Lily and 
Fannie. She was highly accomplished, and m 
every way amply fitted for her important office, 
as companion and teacher to the children under 
her charge. She, too, was an orphan, but, un¬ 
like Cousin Emma, she was not an heiress. Her 
father was a clergyman, who, by dint of great 
industry had contrived to give his children a fine 
education, knowing that in case of his death 
they would be thrown upon their own resources 
as a means of support. Mary, the eldest daugh¬ 
ter, had been bred under refining influences, and 
her tastes were early cultivated for art and poe¬ 
try, and all delicate and womanly accomplish¬ 
ments. She sang and played the guitar most 
admirably, having inherited from both her pa¬ 
rents a natural talent for music. 

There was but little sympathy between Mary 
James and Cousin Emma. The latter was 
more interested in society and fashion than in 
books or nature. She was beautiful, and pos¬ 
sessed those charming, graceful manners that 
rendered her a most attractive person, and con¬ 
sequently she drew admirers wherever she 
appeared. 

Before Richard Gordon left home for the uni¬ 
versity, he had arranged for himself a studio, 
where he employed every leisure moment in his 
favorite employment. The apartment was in 
the upper story of the main building, and was 
fitted up with the most exquisite taste to suit the 
fastidious young man. Copies from the best 
artists hung about the walls, and statuettes, and 
the finest models of sculpture, occupied the re¬ 
cesses and niches of the room. Here the young 
student spent many of his happiest youthful hours. 

During the college vacations, Richard was at 
home, and as he grew older, his love for art in¬ 
creased and became an absorbing passion. He 
now found a new enjoyment in his work, from 
the sympathy of Mary James, the young gov¬ 
erness, whose pleasing ways and cultivated mind 
had gained fbr her the companionship of the 
members of the family. 


The four years of college Kfe passed rapidly 
away. It seemed like a dream to the young peo¬ 
ple. Richard had looked eagerly forward to its 
termination, for then he anticipated a return to 
his artist employments. Cousin Emma had 
looked forward to it with all a young girl’s 
pride for her lover. 8he hoped that Richard 
would decide upon the law, and enter a profes¬ 
sion that would raise him, if successfully prac¬ 
tised, to a high niche in fame. There was still 
another, who, hi the silence of her heart, looked 
forward to tills happy time. She longed to have 
the young student at home again, to eqjoy Ins 
artistic tastes, to sit in his studio and quietly 
watch his pencil fly over the canvass, hringisg 
life and beauty out of nothingness. She loved 
to trace his bold imagination dash off the wild 
images that flitted through his brain. She wish¬ 
ed him near her to consult on all subjects of 
taste and literature. It had been an era in her 
life when she had been admitted into the confl¬ 
uence of the young artist. 

Had not Cousin Emma been so aeif-con*ao« 
of her own power to charm and sway the heerts 
of those around her, she must have felt a wo¬ 
man’s jealousy for her powerful rival, Mary 
James. She had indeed the greatest reason to 
be so, but Emma could not understand bow the 
simple girl of questionable beauty, and quiet, un¬ 
assuming manners, could take precedence of 
her. She placed no great value on the poetic 
tastes of the young girl, and never fbr a moment 
supposed they could influence others more thin 
herself. 

Richard Gordon, now a young man of rare 
personal attractions, was proud of his beautiful 
betrothed, and if the thought of marriage ever 
crossed his mind at all, it was as the husband of 
the heiress. In the enjoyment of his congenial 
pursuits, he very seldom gave a thought to that 
far-off event, and it lay in his mind as a part of 
his family history, a poetic idea, that one day 
might or might not become a reality. He did 
not reason about it, or ask himself the question, 
whether or no he loved his fair betrothed. It 
had been arranged by his parents that he should 
marry her, and thus far he had seen no cause to 
rebel. In his gay moments, when his mind 
needed reaction from his engrossing duties, be 
sought the society of Cousin Emma; her gaiety 
and brilliancy came in well at such times, sad 
pleased him. 

Far different was the influence Mary James 
exercised over the young man. When has mind 
was filled with his art, when images of beauty 
were flooding his soul, and struggling to gain 
expression on canvass, then he sought the sym* 
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path/ and refinement of Mary. He wished her 
by him when he sat in his studio absorbed in 
some new creation. She was his inspiration. 
Eren her presence gave a new charm to his al¬ 
ready brilliant works of imagination. From 
her face, he caught the light and shade that he 
wore into his work. Her grace suggested a 
new beauty to his figures, and if ever he was for 
a moment lost or undecided in the arrangement 
of his picture, Mary's instinctive lore of beauty 
set him right. 

In this way a year passed, and Richard Gor¬ 
don was of age. This important era in the life 
of the young man wrought a great change in his 
character. Before this, he had naturally yielded 
to the will of others without arousing himself to 
question their authority. Now a strong, defiant 
spirit rose in his soul, and all at once he sprang 
up into a resolute man, that could no more be 
swayed by the mere will of others than the 
strong oak will bend to each summer breeze that 
sweeps through its branches. He was now of 
age. His parents and betrothed urged more 
strongly than ever their desire that he should 
throw aside his childish pursuits, and take some 
profession, and go out into the world to make 
for himself an honorable name among men. 

This was the first great cause that Richard 
found for open rebellion to parental authority. 
He felt that he should never succeed out of his 
studio, and his hopes drew the most extravagant 
expectations for his advancement in this direc¬ 
tion. He would go to Italy and study under the 
very shadow of the works of old and renowned 
artists. He would gain, inspiration from the 
poetic influences of that golden clime. This was 
his dream, and woven in it was a still wilder 
scheme. 

If Mary's quiet sympathy inspired him in his 
small efforts, how much more necessary would 
she be to his happiness and success as he rose in 
his upward path to fame. His whole soul was 
bound np in these two objects. Emma would 
only be a drawback to his life. Her beauty and 
accomplishments might gratify him, but he felt 
that they, too, might unconsciously draw him 
away from his beloved art. A life of hard, ac¬ 
tive labor was before him; he could not count 
on moments of leisure. His heart clang to Mary, 
and she seemed so connected with the past years 
of his growing experience that he could not im¬ 
agine how life would seem bereft of her presence. 
ITor five years he had looked to her for encour¬ 
agement and sympathy, and it had supported 
him, even with the whole family influence op¬ 
posed to his pursuits. 

With a manly pride, Richard made known his 


feelings to his parents, and met with resolute op¬ 
position. Their whole plans for their eldest and 
most gifted child were being set aside and treat¬ 
ed with indifference by his headstrong will. 
They refused to give their consent to the union. 
But they mistook the spirit of Richard when 
they passed this stem decree. They did not an¬ 
ticipate rebellion. It came, nevertheless, but so 
quickly, that they were wholly unprepared for it. 

Before the end of one month, Richard fled 
from his home, taking with him his beloved 
Mary, for the land of his boyish dreams. A let¬ 
ter left upon his writing-desk explained in a cool, 
manly way his reasons for taking the step, and 
his withdrawal to all claims upon the family in¬ 
heritance, excepting what had already been set¬ 
tled by law upon him previously. This scanty 
income would bring the necessity of hard, inde¬ 
fatigable labor. He accepted this life for the 
sake of what he had gained by the exchange 2 
he uttered no word of reproach or unkindness. 
In fact, the letter to his mother expressed all the 
tenderness that he had ever cherished for her. 
Even then, in his rebellion to parental authority, 
he was not unworthy his good heart. 

This event was the breaking up of the family. 
With their notions of honor, they felt that last¬ 
ing disgrace had fallen npon the house that bore 
their name. They were completely crashed by 
the blow. The name of the loved one was erased 
from the family record, and ceased to be a house¬ 
hold word. In this way they disowned the son 
who had brought such calamity upon them; but 
in their hearts they loved him still, and mourned 
and wept over him as their lost, erring son. 

The family continued to live here for some 
time after this event, but it ceased to be the 
cheerful, hospitable mansion of olden times. 
They discarded all sympathy, and shut them¬ 
selves up in their seclusion to brood upon their 
troubles. Then all at once the house was de¬ 
serted ; the heavy shutters were dosed, and the 
gray old building left to its gloomy shadows. 
Thus it remained for many years. The people, 
who were acquainted with the events I have re¬ 
lated, had mostly passed away, and their chil¬ 
dren now occupied the places of trust then hold 
by the parents. 

One summer day the curiosity of the town was 
greatly exdted by an arrival at the old ruined 
mansion. A lady of perhaps fifty-five years 
came, accompanied by a young and pretty girl, 
and took up their residence in this old building. 
The main part of the house remained dosed, 
and was never opened, even to admit a stray 
sunbeam. This was the condition of affairs at 
the time our stozy opens. 
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Very little coaid be gathered of the history of 
the occupants of the old building. All that was 
at all definite was, that the elderly lady was not 
the mother of the yonng girl nnder her charge. 
She was an orphan child, whom the good wo¬ 
man had taken from feelings of charity at first, 
bat had afterwards adopted from a strong attach¬ 
ment. She had given to the maiden her own 
home, and in all respects was she as an own 
daughter to her. It was said that the lady had 
never married. She was still a beautiful wo¬ 
man, though her face showed traces of suffering 
and mental struggle. She was wealthy, as every 
article about her person and household arrange¬ 
ments betokened. 

Mira, the young girl, possessed a dreamy, ro¬ 
mantic nature, and her tastes were gratified by 
living amid the ruins of this old English man¬ 
sion. She would wander alone for hours among 
the dim shadows of the main building, explor¬ 
ing the empty, solitary rooms, and penetrating 
into the most secret recesses of the gloomy old 
ruins. 

On one occasion, in wandering about the man¬ 
sion, Mira ascended the upper staircase, that 
tottered under her tread, and passed along a 
dark hall, following a streak of light that seemed 
to come from a crevice under the door of some 
small apartment. Her heart almost failed her 
as she placed her hand upon the latch, for she 
fancied she heard near her the sound of low 
sobs, accompanied by a faint moan. She in¬ 
stantly retreated, and secreting herself in a dark 
corner, she awaited the solving of the mystery. 
As she stood there, almost breathless, she con¬ 
tinued to hear stifled sobs, and the broken words 
of some human voice. Presently she heard a 
light footstep sounding from within the room. 
She awaited now with anxious fear the appear¬ 
ance of ghost or human being, as it might be. 

After a short interval, the door of the apart¬ 
ment swung open, and a lady, pale, and with the 
traces of tears still on her eyelids, passed out of 
the room, and hurried down the staircase. Mira 
sprang forward a few steps to catch one more 
glance of the perron who had flitted past her, 
and this look convinced her that it was her own 
guardian and adopted mother. What could bo 
the meaning of this strange event 1 Mira did 
not suppose her parent hod ever seen the old 
rains until coining to live among them. What 
could be the associations connected with that one 
little room, that had the power to draw the beau¬ 
tiful woman into its shadowy gloom to weep and 
moan? 

Mira’s curiosity was too much excited to be 
checked now when at its height. Instinctively 


she pressed forward and entered the room that 
had been the scene of this strange drama. In 
an instant she found herself in the interior of an 
artist’s studio. A faint light falling from the 
roof rendered objects half discernible. AQ 
about her lay fragments of paintings, some near¬ 
ly completed, others just commenced, but all, 
save one, in a fragmentary state. The one that 
bore the marks of finished completion, was the 
lace of a yonng girl. The dimness of the apart¬ 
ment gave a dreamy, spiritual light to the coun¬ 
tenance, and Mira thought she had never seen 
anything so lovely before. 

In a maze of wonder and delight, Mira sat 
down on a broken stool and gazed at this pic¬ 
ture for many moments, unable to remove her 
eyes from the fascinating portrait. When she 
did withdraw them, it was to admire more works 
of beauty and art lying broken and half disfig¬ 
ured about the room. Here was indeed a mys¬ 
tery ; her romantic tastes wonld have delighted 
in this dim studio, with its fragmentary rains, si 
a daily retreat; but the thonght of intruding 
upon the sanctity of another’s grief might pre¬ 
vent a second visit to the mysterious apartment. 

That night Mira lay in a wakeful state, and 
pondered the meaning of all this strange adven¬ 
ture. Weeks passed by, but she did not dare 
to gratify her curiosity by a second visit to this 
charmed spot. Daring this time she had been 
gaining some acquaintance with the walks and 
scenery about the town. She often took her 
pencil and sketch book and wandered off on the 
hills, or in the woods, to take some one of the 
many fine views of the surrounding country. 

On one of these excursions, Mira came sud¬ 
denly upon a young man. to all appearances a 
stranger in those parts, who seemed to be en¬ 
gaged in the same employment as herself. He 
looked np from his work as the yonng girl pass¬ 
ed down a path in the woods to gain an opening. 
Some movement of his arrested her attention, 
and she started in hurried surprise as she caught 
the eye of the fine looking stranger. 

“ Do not let me alarm you, lady," said the 
young man, rising from the bed of moss on 
which he had been reclining. “I see we are 
both engaged in the same employment. Let 
this be my excuse for addressing you. Will 
you allow me to look at your sketches ?" 

The courteous address of the stranger gained 
the confidence of Mira at once, and without any 
apologies or affectation, she placed her portfolio 
in his hand, claiming his in exchange. 

“ You have much fine scenery here from which 
to sketch. Look at this hasty outline I have 

just drawn, and tell me if you recognize it.” 
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“ Ah, that is very good—it to the old mansion 
where I dwell, with the hill and woodland back 
©fit.” 

“ Do yon indeed live in this fine old castle ? 
It reminds me of the buildings in my own 
land.” 

Mira looked up, surprised, and now noticed 
that the person before her bore the complexion 
of one reared under Italy's sun, although his 
accent was decidedly English. The stranger 
noticed her look of surprise, and said: 

“ I claim America as my original native land, 
for my parents spent their youth here on this 
soil, but Italy was my birth place.” 

“ You are an artist ?” Mira ventured to say to 
the young man, as she continued to admire the 
outline she held in her hand. 

“ I hope to be one, lady, though I now dare 
not lay claim to that honorable title. I inherited 
a love of art from my parents. My father, I 
am not ashamed to call by the name of artist.” 

Mira wished to ask the stranger if he was 
stopping in their town, bat feared to be deemed 
inquisitive ; but her curiosity was soon gratified 
by the stranger himself, who informed her he was 
travelling for the purpose of improving his 
knowledge of landscape-sketching, and had been 
attracted by the romantic beanty of the scenery 
about this town and its surroundings, and had 
decided to spend a few months in the vicinity. 
They walked towards the mansion together, and 
their conversation turned mostly on painting 
and sketching. Mira had not very remarkable 
talent for art, but she had a delicate taste that 
had been but slightly cultivated, and she drew 
and sketched from nature simply for amusement, 
to fill up the long days with pleasant employment. 

How a new interest was excited in the mind of 
Mira for art in its high and beautiful relation to 
nature and life. A new revelation was being 
opened to her, and for the first time in her life 
did she begin to value aright what little talent 
she possessed. She felt the greatest desire to 
tell the stranger of the treasure she had found in 
the studio of the mansion. She knew the por¬ 
trait was one of remarkable merit, and she 
longed to bring it out of its musty, shadowy 
retreat, to the admiration of the artist. 

Mira thought to be very discrcef, and keep the 
secret of the portrait in her own mind, but some¬ 
how, before she reached the mansion, it had es¬ 
caped her lips. She reasoned to herself that it 
was too precious a relic to be kept out of sight, 
when here, before her, was a real artist, who 
might be able to trace its history, or at least be 
the means of bringing it to the knowledge of 
lovers of art. 


The curiosity of the student was greatly ex¬ 
cited, as we may judge, but he knew that it 
would be proper to first gain on acquaintance 
with the lady of the mansion before asking the 
privilege of examining the mysterious portrait; 
especially did he feel a delicacy in making a 
request, however much it might be to his advan¬ 
tage to do so, that seemed to be so painfully 
connected with the lady’s happiness. It might 
awaken feelings in her mind that were too sacred 
to be probed, even by the hand of friendship, 
and as yet he was a stranger to her. He re¬ 
solved to wait a more favorable time, and to 
restrain his curiosity. 

Mira related to her guardian her meeting with 
the stranger, and requested permission to invite 
him to the house. The lady seemed interested 
in the recital and gave free consent. Soon the 
young Italian student was on terms of intimacy 
at the mansion. There was something in his 
looks and appearance that attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the lady and elicited her confidence. She 
fancied she could trace resemblances that were 
so striking as to give her a painfnl pleasure in 
his presence, but usually she found delight and 
companionship in the society of the gifted young 
stranger. 

On one occasion, when the artist called at the 
mansion to instruct Mira in some department of 
drawing, which he had been teaching her for a 
few weeks previous, the lady was absent, and a 
good opportunity seemed to offer for exploring 
the studio. Mira did not dare make the request 
of her protector, not knowing but some painfnl 
association might thereby be awakened, yet she 
felt an irresistible desire drawing her on to a 
closer examination of the beautiful portrait. 
The face, as she saw it in its dim, spiritual light 
had haunted her waking and sleeping hoars. 

Accordingly, they together ascended the old 
staircase, and passed through the dark hall, 
guided by the same faint light that had before 
attracted Mira’s attention. On entering the stu¬ 
dio, she perceived that some person had been 
there since her former visit, for the paintings had 
been differently arranged. The fragments of 
old statues and models had be^n carefully col¬ 
lected from the heaps of rubbish scattered 
throughout the apartment, and were arranged on 
shelves in an orderly manner. The paintings 
were leaning against the wall, all excepting the 
one portrait. She feared that this had been re¬ 
moved, but on farther search, she found it, with 
its face draped in thin gauze, turned towards the 
wall, screened from the dust by many larger 
frames. 

With an exclamation of joy, Mira drew ont to 
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the light the treasure of the studio, and held it 
up before the eye of the artist. A deathly pallor 
spread over his face, as he gave a quick look at 
the beautiful picture, and he cried : 

"O, Heaven!—it is the face of my sainted 
mother!” 

Mira was half stupefied by surprise and fear. 
What had she done ? What mystery had she, 
by her curiosity, brought to light ? Whom would 
it affect?—and what would come of it? All 
these thoughts passed through her mind, as the 
stranger stood in mute delight and homage be* 
fore the image of his dead mother. Neither of 
them heard the soft footstep that was approach¬ 
ing through the long and gloomy hall. 

In an instant the lady stood in the presence of 
the young artist and his companion. All three 
were struck dumb, and for a moment no one 
broke the silence. The stranger was the first to 
speak. 

“ Tell me, my good lady,—tell me the history 
of this portrait. I have a painful interest in 
asking it of you. It is the exact semblance of 
my dear, sainted mother—Mary Gordon.” 

The lady uttered a low cry, and fell fainting 
upon the floor. 

“ 0, mother, dear mother, I have killed you !” 
cried the frantic Mira. " What can I do to bring 
her back to life ? 0, my mother, my mother!” 

The blow of the fall had already partly re¬ 
stored the lady. In an instant she seemed to 
summon all the resolution of a strong nature to 
her aid, to bring herself to consciousness. In a | 
low voice, she said: 

“ No, Mira, you have not harmed me. Help 
me to the drawing-room, and I will relieve my 
heart of its only secret. Perhaps it will beat 
more calmly when it has thrown off this one 
grief that has kept us apart and separated me 
from the whole world.” 

She then related to the young people the his- 
toiy of the family who formerly resided in the 
old mansion—the same that we have already 
given to the reader. Richard Gordon, die heir 
to that proud inheritance, was her betrothed 
lover. Within these walls she had lived and 
loved, suffered, and received the retribution that 
followed her ambitious pride, that scorned the 
idea of an artist husband. This was indeed 
Cousin Emma, the beautiful heiress, changed by 
sorrow and disappointment into the noble, self- 
denying woman. 

When the lady had finished her story, she 
begged of the artist to give her a faithful ac¬ 
count of his life and all that concerned his 
parents. 

The young student was indeed proud to tell 


of the renown his father had gained as an artist 
in Italy. His pictures were already sought as 
models for young students; his name ranked 
with the proudest names in the catalogue of ar¬ 
tistic fame. He spoke, too, with great tender¬ 
ness of his poet mother, who had died but a few 
years before. She had been to her son what 
Emma knew she was in former times to her 
lover, inspiration in his art. Her love of beauty 
had been re-created in her son, and her last 
breath was devoted to encouragement and appre¬ 
ciative sympathy. 

Thus after the lapse of a quarter of a century 
were the fragments of this broken family again 
brought together. Richard Gordon, on learn¬ 
ing of the existence of Cousin Emma, crossed 
the ocean, to extend to ha- all the sympathy 
and affection she so much needed in her loneli¬ 
ness. They were the only surviving members 
of that once large family. Italy was the home 
of Richard Gordon. It was here he had com¬ 
menced life and straggled on to a renowned 
manhood. Here he would spend his days, and 
live over again his youth in the hopes of Ids 
gifted son. After a sojourn of a year in the 
land of his birth, he returned to Italy, accom¬ 
panied by his son and his young bride—Mire— 
and the dear good mother, who had been so 
feithfol a guardian to the young girl she had 
reared unto womanhood. 

Now, in a pleasant, luxurious home in sunny 
Italy, dwell in perfect peace and love the only 
remaining members of the family of Gordons, 
and in the artist's studio bangs die sacred por¬ 
trait, and each heart cherishes it as a precious 
emblem of restored confidence and happiness. 
Even Cousin Emma now regards it with wor¬ 
shipful homage, feeling that if it onoe brought 
suffering to her soul, it has at length brought 
peace and restoration. It hangs there with its 
beautiful influence silently diffusing itself through¬ 
out that artist home, a part of its life, and an 
ever living, an ever inspiring joy. 

Tastes. —We chew tobacco, the Hindoo takes 
to lime, while the Patagonian finds contentment 
" in a bit of guano.” The children of this coun¬ 
try delight in candy ; those of Africa in rock sah. 
A Frenchman goes his length ” on fried frogs; 
an Esqaimau*thinks a stewed candle the climax 
of dainties. The fancy dish of the South Sea 
Islanders is broiled clergymen, while they never 
get hold of a grass-colored umbrella without 
boiling it up for greens.— Traveller, 


The Lacedaemonians applied their minds to no 
learning but what was useful; and would not suf¬ 
fer the professors of any speculative sciences to 
live in their government, lest by their disputa¬ 
tions, and empty notions, they should deprave 
the true excellency of virtue. 
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“ RUN OUT YOUR TONGUE, AND SHUT 
YOUR EYES.” 

BT IOSS THORKBEBftT. 


(Hd Br. Jennings sms a *nim 
Twonld do jonr son] good ones to meet; 

So fall was ha of tenderness, 

And yet of every odd conceit. 

He had a way he called his own, 

With all his patients, rich and poor; 

Bor this no better was than that, 

And all alike want through hfe door. 

Among the host of sickly ones, 

Nat up of spleen and slagglsh bile, 

That sought his aid from day to day, 

Was an old lady, Mrs. Qolle. 

In truth, She wae as well as he, 

Or you, good reader, if not sfck; 

But she was rieh, and that was why 
Her aUments kept oolite ting thick. 

The doctor could not go abroad, 

No matter where, or how, or when, 

But he wae haunted with her foe. 

The wretehedest of wretched men. 

He knew that hypo wae the cause,— 

He knew her illness was all made; 

And he resolved at lest to try 
And pat an end to such a trade. 

One day she met him on the street, 

On every side with people jammed; 

She stopped, of oo nr se: she always stopped: 

8hs coughed, and coughed; and he—he 4 ham’4.’ 

“ O, Br. Jennings, sirl” said she, 

U I fetl so bad to-dsy, right here.™ 

And put her hands across her chest, 

And poured her troubles In hie ear. 

44 Ijet’e see'” the doctor gruffly spake; 

u Run out your tongue, and shut your eyes 

She did as she was bid; and he 
Pemed on to some new enterprise. 

For fall three mtnutee thus she stood, * . 
Iipoeed to everybody’s jeers, 

And woke at last to find herself 
A fol among her lady peers! 

She ealled upon him for his blU, 

And never took another pUL 


THE DREAM AT SEA. 


BT WILLIAM 0. BATON. 


The wealthy mercantile house of Carmer 
A Co. had given the charge of the good ship 
.Albatross to Captain John Manvers, a perfect 
sailor, and a master whose many successful 
woysges had given him a reputation significant of 
good lack to all ventures under his control. 

The wife of Captain Manvers, though an ac¬ 
complished lady, and a woman of sound com- 
anon sense in other matters, was a firm believer 
la dreams, not altogether without reason, she hav¬ 
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ing experienced the fulfilment of many a dream, 
remarkable in itself, and more remarkable in its 
having been the prophecy of troth. 

“ Well, wife,” said Captain Manvers at part¬ 
ing, “will my voyage be a prosperous one? 
What have you dreamed about it ?” 

“ I know you smile incredulously, John,” she 
said, “ whenever I speak of my dreams coming 
to pass, and so often, I will not relate them to 
yon, singular as my experience has been. At 
this time, for a wonder, I have no dream to speak 
of; bat let me caution yon—and I hope yon will 
not think the warning a visionary one—against 
too much confidence in some of those foreigners 
whom yon have enlisted in your crew. I have 
seen them, as you know, on board, and if there 
is a man among them all whom yon should fear, 
it is your first mate, that dark-browed, mischiev¬ 
ous-looking Luigi, the Portuguese. He looks 
like a pirate, and I believe that if he ever has a 
chance, he will be one.” 

“But the others?” 

“ Half a dozen of those swarthy countrymen 
of his, to me appeared like heartless and fierce- 
minded creatures, the very sight of whom made 
my blood curdle.” 

“ Pooh 1 pooh!” exclaimed Captain Manvers, 
“ you must not judge hard-working men by their 
exterior. Some of the best and bravest seamen 
I ever commanded have been ill-looking fellows 
—at least not calculated to please a lady's eye. 
They are all right enough, never fear. And 
don't let superstition make yon so nervously 
suspicious.” 

“ I rely so much upon my superstition, as yon 
call it,” replied the wife, gravely, “ that I wish 
1 had dreamed about yonr voyage; but let me 
propose this to yon. For cariosity's sake, sup¬ 
pose that on the fourteenth day out, we recall 
this moment, and you give heed to the dream 
which you chance to have that night. And what¬ 
ever it may be, receive it as an index of what is 
to follow, and be governed accordingly.” 

“Be it so,” replied Captain Manvers. “I 
shall not be forgetful; but I promise you I sleep 
very soundly on foe water, and it is as likely as 
not that I shall not dream at all.” 

The ship Albatross set sail, and was soon filling 
her white wings over the bkte waters, bound to 
a tropical port 

The ship's crew numbered twenty, all told, and 
of these but seven were Americans, about as 
many, including Luigi, were Spanish or Portu¬ 
guese, and foe remainder English and Irish. 
The Spanish and Portuguese had shipped osten¬ 
sibly for foe purpose of a conveyance to foe first 
port at which they were to touch, where they 
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were to re-ship for home, if chance should offer, 
as was expected. 

A few day® after they had sailed, it was dis¬ 
covered that mnch of the stock of provisions was 
in such bad condition, that it was found necessary 
to put all on short allowance, and this caused no 
Kttle discontent among a portion of the crew, mak¬ 
ing them very bellicose, particularly the Span¬ 
iards and Portuguese, to whom, the captain ex¬ 
pected that Luigi had made fake representations 
about the matter, as he gathered from their broken 
accents that they attributed the bad provision to 
meanness and design on the part of Captain 
Man vers. This dissatisfaction was shared by 
others of the crew, though not to so great an ex¬ 
tent ; yet there was such dissatisfaction evinced 
at mess, and when the men were about their work, 
that the captain's uneasiness daily grew greater. 
All he could do was to protest that he was inno¬ 
cent of any such intention, and to exhort them 
to be dontent with the misfortune. 

But numbers of the crew shook their heads in¬ 
credulously, and when they had an opportunity, 
conversed sulkily together in knots, or went 
about their work tardily and with ill-nature, of¬ 
ten requiring orders to be several times repeated, 
before they would perform them. 

Luigi, the captain remarked, seemed daily to 
be gaining ground in the favor of the men, most 
of them treating him with more respect than they 
did the captain; and Luigi himself took frequent 
occasion to exhibit to his superior officer signs 
of dislike, and disrespect for his authority; all of 
which, under the circumstances, the latter felt him¬ 
self obliged to put up with, anxiously yearning 
for arrival at the port where he could get rid of 
so troublesome a set. 

Before he was ten days out. Captain Manvers 
came to the conclusion that Luigi was die real 
master of the Albatross, and overmatched him in 
the good will of the crew; and this he attributed 
chiefly to the ill luck about the provisions; 
though the more familiarized be becam$ with 
the first mate, the more he suspected that he was 
incessantly intriguing with the men, and the 
more he loathed the snake-like expression of 
his small, dark, sunken, glittering eye. 

“My wife was right," thought he; “and 
never have I had such a vile set of fellows to deal 
with. But I will be wary -with them, and 
strengthen myself as well as I can." 

The fourteenth day came, and Captain Man¬ 
vers remembered the proposal of his wife. 

“ Whatever I dream will bode no good, at 
least," mused he, “ harassed as I am, night and 
day by these mongrels; and mayhap, however 
bad the dream may be, that it may prove true. 


as she suggested; for I expect but little good 
from this half of the voyage, as things stand.” 

As he thus reflected upon his unpleasant por¬ 
tion, there was a noise of a scuffle upon deck, 
and he hastened thither to learn the cause. He 
there found Luigi in a struggle with one of the 
men, an Irishman, who, though Luigi was a 
powerful man, was about to get the advantage 
of him in the encounter, when the mate 
drew a dirk, which he was about to plunge into 
the sailor’s side, which the captain prevented, by 
rushing in and seizing the blade with his naked 
hand, succeeding in wrenching it from the bloody- 
minded Portuguese, and flinging the weapon 
overboard; at this juncture his presence pro¬ 
duced a cessation of hostilities. 

“ Howly Mary! Captain Manvers, ye did 
that very nateiy, long life to you!" panted the 
rescued seaman, as he leaned exhausted against 
the bulwarks, adjusting his tom shirt. “ May I 
never sup soup, but 1*11 do as much for you, 
some of those days." 

“ What is all this trouble about ?" inquired 
the captain, turning to Luigi, who was quivering 
with rage, his snaky eyes glaring like a demon’s. 
Luigi looked with intense hatred at the captain, 
and deigned no reply; while the Spaniards and 
Portuguese clamored in their peculiar gibberish, 
like so many crazy monkeys, for the refractory 
sailor to be put in irons, forthwith; one of them 
officiously bringing the “ ruffles " to the spot. 

“Avast there, John Portugee !" at this instant 
said an American sailor, stepping up between 
him and Captain Manvers, “ or I'll shiver your 
top-lights in a jiffy ! O'Bafferty's not to blame, 
your honor. The mate tripped over his foot, 
and struck him for his own awkwardness, and be 
resented it as it becomes a man for to do. Too 
wouldn’t iron him for that, captain, would you !* 

“ No, Peters, no, the man shall go free,” re¬ 
plied the captain, looking proudly upon the lk- 
teipng mate, whose countrymen with the majori¬ 
ty of the men, had ranged themselves together to 
watch the result. “ If he did wrong in assault¬ 
ing his officer, the wrong was offset by the draw¬ 
ing of a knife. It is a violation of my rules, for 
any one to cany a weapon about his person. 
Let me see no more of this wrangling, men," be 
added, turning to the * throng gathered about 
Luigi. “ There has been unnecessary trouble 
and disaffection enough already. I have marked 
it among you, and I wish to see no more of it- 
Be warned against ill advisers, men, or that may 
happen which you will bitterly repeat." 

He walked away, overhearing the muiuiun of 
that part of the crew who seemed inclined So ah 
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“ Cospetto !*' hissed Luigi to those about Urn, 
as he ground his teeth at the double discomfiture, 
“ worse will come of it, ere long!" And with a 
significant shrug and glance at O’Rafferty, who 
was now conversing with Peters, he held a low- 
toned interview with his companions, of no agree¬ 
able nature, judging from their looks and ges¬ 
tures. O’Rafferty caught the eye of Luigi, as its 
venomous glance was bent upon him for an 
instant 

“ O niver mind, ye murtherin blackguard. I 
fear neither yer ugly toad's eye nor yer knife, bad 
luck to it, that's to the bottom of the say, or will 
be soon. An O’Rafferty niver demeaned him¬ 
self so far, as to take a knife upon his enemy. 
By the powers, if I had ye ashore, Fd—Fd—" 

The sentence was unfinished, owing to the 
caution of Peters, who whispered to the irate Hi¬ 
bernian to keep cool and be on his guard; and 
daring the rest of the day the affair was much 
dwelt upon by the men, who from that time took 
sides decisively, either for or against the captain, 
the majority being with Luigi—for they had 
been sounded by him often before, on a matter of 
darker import, and their piratical proclivities 
were found to be all that he could wish. 

The fourteenth night had come, and Captain 
Manvera, as he retired to rest, knew that his 
wife was thinking of her promise; and musing 
upon her whimsical ideas of dreams, he fell asleep. 
He dreamed, and his dream was of no pleasant 
cast. In his sleep be saw afar off the shore to 
which they were hastening, and his heart beat 
joyfully as he thought how soon his difficulties 
were to ceud. Suddenly the sky grew dark and 
the waters answered to the angry rambling of the 
clouds. A storm was upon them! a tropical 
storm, and his men were ordered to their posts. 
They refased, Luigi demanding that first he 
should deliver up the command, or perish. Al¬ 
tercation ended in a quarrel. Bat few were 
faithful to him. They resisted. A bloody strag¬ 
gle ensued, himself encounteting Luigi, and the 
vflfadn's krafe was raised to pierce his heart, just 
m a boat was leaving the ship with O'Rafferty 
in it. 

With an herculean effort he strove to disen¬ 
gage himself, when—suddenly he awoke! 
Through the agony of his dream his brow was 
covered with perspiration, and his heart beat 
audibly. The light burned dimly, but with suf¬ 
ficient brightness to enable him to discover Luigi's 
figure stealing throngh the doorway. 

“ Who's there ?" he cried, starting up. 

There was no answer, but the door was slam¬ 
med violently to. He sprang towards R and 
looked out, but nobody was to be seen. 


“To thieve or murder, doubtless," he mutter¬ 
ed, and trimming the lamp, he examined the 
pistols under bis pillow. They were in order, 
and he determined, till they should reach their 
port, to keep them so, and carry them about him 
at all hours. 

11 She told me to be governed by the dream, 
whatever it might be, and I should be a fool to 
do otherwise, as I am situated. But I must do 
more. I most sound my men; and I think 
already I know whom I can trust—pity they 
should be so few!" 

In pursuance of this resolution, that day he 
discovered, through the representations of O'Raf¬ 
ferty and Peters, who had not been unmindful of 
the actions of the others, that there were but 
eight in all, on whom he could rely. 

He mentioned his dream, enjoining secrecy; 
and as if the vision had been a revelation from 
Heaven, preparations were made for the worst; 
first against surprise, and then for escape, should 
the faithful fbw be defeated. They were armed 
privately, and such weapons as they could not 
use were concealed in the hold of the ship. 
Things looked so menacingly that the captain 
decided for once in his life, to follow the counsel 
of a mere dream—but a dream enforced in im¬ 
pressiveness by dreary realities. Lashings were 
secretly prepared, and a boat so arranged, that, 
shonld a struggle come, and discomfiture await 
them, even in a storm, escape might not be wholly 
hopeless. These affairs concerted, they awaited 
the 8ormised event, of which none had any posi¬ 
tive intimation. 

For several days nothing unusual occurred on 
board the Albatross, and save the accustomed 
grumbling, dark looks, and reluctant labors of 
the Luigi party, no sign of mutiny was apparent 
on board. 

One day, the breeze freshening into a gale, 
Luigi was speaking to the man at the wheel, in 
the hearing of the captain, in a boastful mood, 
how he had managed the tiller in a Mediterranean 
tempest, with no aid from a wheel or rope, steady¬ 
ing the swerving helm simply by his hand. 

“ Santa Maria!" said the* helmsman, “ not 
easy, Senor Luigi." 

“ Easy!" answered Luigi, scowling and look¬ 
ing darkly at the captain, “ I could do it as easy— 
as I can fling Manvers into the sea 1" 

“ Hist!" whispered the helmsman, in a serious 
tone. 

The word8 were not lost upon the captain, 
who resolved, whatever might be his fate, not to 
allow himself to be a proof of Luigi's strength in 
such a feat. 

Towards noon the gale increased, and the 
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heavens became rapidly overcast, while the hot 
breath of an approaching storm made foamy 
and billowy the scared waters. 

“ Fulfilment I” reflected the captain, as he 
paced the deck, pale and agitated, while the mate 
was giving orders. “I now believe that dream. 
Thanks to its warning, if it prove the means of 
saving life, though mine be forfeited.” 

The tempest increased. Cautioning his chosen 
men to be on the alert, the captain gave certain 
orders about the reefing of the sails, when sud¬ 
denly the suspected men mustered together and 
Luigi stepped forward: 

“ Why do you not do as I ordered V* demand¬ 
ed the captain, expecting an outbreak, his men 
prudently disposed near by, 

“ Because we demand that you surrender the 
ship to us, unconditionally,” exclaimed the mate, 
“ or—” and he drew a pistol—“ you see life or 
land no more 1” 

“ That for your demand, mutineer!” shouted 
the captain, instantly presenting a pistol, already 
cocked, which he had held behind him, and he 
fired. But the eye of Luigi was quick enough 
to forewarn him. He sprang aside and the ball 
entered the brain of one of his comrades, who 
fell dead upon the deck. 

“ Revenge! Blood for blood!” was the pirat¬ 
ical cry of the fallen man's companions, and they 
sprang forward, half-astounded at this sudden 
anticipation of their project. 

The precautions of the captain's party having 
left them unarmed, save with here and there a 
dirk, they had thought to have overborne all re¬ 
sistance by mere main force, and to have cast all 
opponents into the sea. 

As they leaped forward to their fiendish task 
Luigi fired at the captain, but only just as the 
latter closed with him, so that the aim was un¬ 
steady, and the bullet flew harmless through the 
crest of a wave. 

“ Boat! Rescue!” exclaimed the captain, as 
he grappled Luigi's throat, with the grasp of des¬ 
perate indignation. 

Half a dozen bullets responded to the cry of 
the captain, and sent three or four of Luigi's 
party, dead or disabled to the deck, so enhancing 
the surprise and dismay of the other mutineers, 
that they held aloof for a few moments, while the 
struggle between the captain and mate was going 
on. 

Nor did the treacherous crew observe till too 
late, the activity of the supple O'Rafferty, who, 
with Peters, had quietly and quickly lowered 
the boat which had been fortunately prepared for 
this dream-foreboded exigency; and which, 
though it seemed scarce able to live in the heavy 


sea which threatened to engulf it, had been laid 
alongside before the manoeuvre was understood 
by them. 

The remainder of the captain’s party, huddled 
at that point, were stoutly battling with their 
assailants, when a mighty sea fell like an ava¬ 
lanche upon the ship, with such almost annihila¬ 
ting force, that the mutineers were obliged to 
desist, to save themselves from being washed 
overboard. This timely wave, too, saved the 
captain's life; for blinding the gaie and making 
uncertain the foot of Luigi, whose dagger, even 
as the dream had foretold, was uplifted for the 
life of his adversary, it completely foiled his pur¬ 
pose, and he fell with an oath to the deck, foe 
captain tumbling, drenched to the skin, upon 
him. 

As soon as the vessel righted. Captain Msn- 
vers himself righted, and managed to plant a 
stunning blow under the ear of his not quite m 
active mate, from whom, by this expertness, he 
was released. 

“ Come, boat! boat 1” now cried out O'Raf¬ 
ferty ; “ what’s the good of a boat, ye spalpeens, 
if you don't get into it ?” And indeed there was 
little prospect that the boat would be good at all, 
for anybody, for it was half fall of water airim 
such a sea. 

But no time was to be lost. The mutinous 
were on the point of a rally and a rush, but ere 
they had resolved upon it, their intended victims 
were beyond their reach, and pushing off, wen 
sqob tossing in their wooden shell, upon the un¬ 
certain ocean. 

There was no attempt to guide or row her. 
Their reliance was only in the lashings which 
each had carried about his person, and with which 
they now fastened themselves to their frail bark; 
and upon the fact that they had converted it into 
a sort of life-boat, some days before, by means 
of tarred canvass, secured air-tight, beneath bar 
seats. Thus, and with silent prayers to God, 
they trusted the heaving bosom of the deep. 

As occasionally they disappeared in the trough 
of the sea, their late companions marked and 
mocked at them, thinking with the rise of every 
wave, to see them no more; but now the latter 
found work enough for themselves to do, for tbs 
dying and the dead were among them, they were 
short-handed, and the tempest grew fiercer and 
fiercer, and their terror-stricken hearts, mads 
feebler by conscious guilt, made them despair of 
the help of Heaven. 

And God helped them not. The frail boat of 
the faithful rode out the storm, and was borne to 
the coast in safety; and the strand, though for¬ 
eign, was friendly, and they readied their homes 
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once more; but for them, the mutineers, no 
such happy end was destined; their man ageless, 
unmanageable ship—the ship they so coveted the 
control of, and for which they had been willing 
to pawn their souls—tossed on and on, each mo¬ 
ment yielding to the arenging thunder strokes of 
old Ocean, till when at last they were hurled 
among giant fragments to the shore, they fell 
there mangled, but to die. 

Their bones have long bleached upon the floor 
of that watery realm, over which they thought to 
have sailed, through many a bloody triumph, 
and to guilty pleasures and fortunes, their joy 
the terror of their helpless kind. But the sur¬ 
vivors, whose fidelity received its reward, by the 
interposition of the all-potent arm of Heaven, 
•till live to tell the stoiy of that voyage, and 
teach their offspring to believe in dreams. 


LOT1IIG AND FORGIVING. 

Man has an unfortunate readiness, in the evil 
hour after receiving an affront to draw together 
all the moon-spots on the other person into an 
outline of shadow, and a night-piece, and to trans¬ 
form a single deed into a whole life; and this 
only in order that he may thoroughly relish the 
pleasure of being angry. In love, he has for¬ 
tunately the opposite faculty of crowding togeth¬ 
er all the light parts and rays of its object into 
one focus, by means of the burning glass of im¬ 
agination, and letting its sun burn without its 
spots; but he too generally does this only when 
the beloved and often censured being is already 
beyond the skies. In order, however, that we 
do this sooner and oftener, we ought to act like 
Winckelmann, but onlv in another way. As he 
set aside a particular half hour of each day for 
the purpose of beholding and meditating on his 
too happy existence in Rome, so we ought daily 
or weekly to dedicate and sanctify a solitary hour 
for the purpose of summing up the virtues of our 
families, our wives, our children and our friends— 
and viewing them in this beautiful crowded as¬ 
semblage of their good qualities. And, indeed, 
we should do so for this reason, that we may not 
forgive and love too late, when the beloved be¬ 
ings are already departed hence, and are beyond 
our reach.— Jean Paul Richter. 


THE FIJOT IiOCOMOfrlYE. 

In 1784, m Redruth, England, as a worthy 
pastor was returning from a visit to his flock, 
late in the twilight, he sew before him a strange 
nondescript, as large as a black ram, with eyes 
flashing fire, and breathing very hard, running 
furiously towards his shins. Providentially he 
sprang aside, and before bis assailant could turn 
upon him, be had run such a distance as gave 
hope of deliverance, when he came full butt 
against a man running in the opposite direction. 
“ Run for your life ! back! back !" cries the 
parson. “ Have you seen my steamer?" asked 
the stranger. “ Fve seen the evil spirit himself; 
run! run!" “By Jove 1" exclaimed the stran¬ 
ger ; “ how far ahead is he ?" 

The tone of this question, and the company 
of a human creature, in some measure dispelled 
the fright of the faithfal man, and assured him 
that he, if any one, should have courage to face 
the powers of darkness; so he turned and ran 
after the stranger, who, as he thought, by mis¬ 
take had taken the wrong direction. They soon 
came np to the object of their pursuit, which had 
got into a ditch, and was roaring terrifically. 
To the astonishment of the parson, the stranger 
seized and dragged the fiery monster to the road. 

“ She got away from me, sir. I was giving 
her a try; the bit of road being good for a ran." 

“ O, goodness! well, she is youn, then. Pray, 
what is she V* 

“ A steamer, sir, I call her. She is a little 
experiment of mine, got np to try whether Mr. 
Watt's idea of running coaches by steam can be 
carried out. I think it can, sir, if capital can be 
got for it." # 

“ Indeed! indeed 1 Pray, my dear sir, who 
mayyou be V' 

“ 1 am William Murdoch, at your service; a 
mechanical engineer, superintending the erection 
of pumping engines for Boulton & Watt, in the 
mines hereabouts." 

Great was the relief and satisfaction of the 
worthy parson on discovering that what he 
imagined to be something broke loose from an 
unsafe place, was but a bit of honest mancraft— 
a lunatic conceit it might be, but harmless, ex¬ 
cept when it ran away, and might frighten chil¬ 
dren, perhaps hurt them. 

This miniature engine was the first' embod¬ 
iment of the idea of locomotion on roads by 
steam.— Railroad Advooate. 


CHANTRY, THE SCULPTOR. 

One day, when Chantry, the sculptor, had 
reached the height of his fame, and was paying a 
risit to Mr. Rodgers, at his residence overlooking 
the Green Park, he said, laying his hand on a 
pedestal, ornamented with a Grecian scroll— 
“ Sir, do you remember a journeyman carver 
waiting, some years ago, in tois room, to receive 
instructions respecting this identical stand, and 
the side-board at the other end of the room ? I 
was that workman, then a journeyman, receiving 
30s. a week."— Art and Artists . 


The best way to discipline one's heart sgainst 
scandal is to believe all stories to be false that 
ought not to be true. 


EFFECTS OF TEA. 

Dr. John Burdell, a distinguished dentist of 
New York, boiled down a pound of young hyson 
tea, from a quart to half a pint, and ten drops 
killed a rabbit three months old; and when boil¬ 
ed down to one gill, eight drops killed a cat of 
the same age in a few minutes! Think of it. 
Most persons who drink tea, use not less than a 
pound in three months; and yet a pound of hy¬ 
son tea contains poison enough to kill, according 
to the shove experiment, more than seventeen 
thousand rabbits, or nearly two hundred a day; 
and if boiled down to a gill, it contains poison 
enough to kill 10,860 cats in the same space of 
time! Dr. Burdell made similar trials with cof¬ 
fee and black tea, and found the results nearly 
the same.— Sunderland n s Book of Health, 
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9TAHZA8. 

Among th« grassy groves, where all was oalm aod still, 

I sat me down, and let thoughts come and go at wilL 
Dost see yon little mound, with the Illy on Its top, 
Approach not oareleeely, It is a hallowed spot; 

A mother’s first young bod of promise is laid there, 
Whereon in star-lit hours she often drops a tear. 

Here, too, at matin hoots she’s sometimes to be found, 
And whispers many a prayer for the rosebud in the ground. 
0 weep not thou, young mother, thy darling is at rest, 
Eseaped from this bleak world to its Redeemer's breast; 
Our Father took it home, away from suffering here, 

He called it up to heaven, to be an angel then. 

Then weep not, young mother, or weep for those still here ; 
Think of its happy state in yon celestial sphere. 

I know tears give relief when the h<ftrt is much oppressed, 
But we should mourn in faith that all is for the best; 

You will meet your babe again in yon bright home above, 
When you leave this dreary vale for the haven of joy and 
love. i. T. 

THE BAJMK BILL. 
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The night was far advanced—the sonnd of 
carriages and of foot-passengers had ceased. I 
was slowly returning home, buried in the sad¬ 
dest reflections. I had exhausted my resources, 
wearied the good will of my friends ; I had ar¬ 
rived at that degree of poverty which one con¬ 
ceals as a disgrace, and w*s returning in despair 
after a day of vain endeavors to improve my 
condition. I no longer hoped, except in a mira¬ 
cle. My head was cast down—my eyes fixed 
on vacancy. The/ were attracted by a little 
block object lying in the shadow of a building. 
I stooped. It was a pocket-book, about the size 
of a porte-monnaie. But a moment before, I 
had said to myself: “ If I could only find a 
bank-bill!" and I had, for several minutes, 
sought minutely on the sidewalk, picking np all 
the bits of paper I perceived. I had quickly 
blushed for my folly, and recovered my senses. 
Now, it was precisely at this instant when I had 
been thinking so mnch of finding something that 
the idea did not appear absurd, that I held a 
pocket-book in my hand. It is impossible to 
imagine my sensations. 

I had often reflected on an analogous situation, 
but I had formed but an imperfect idea of the 
emotion I then frit. I was overcome by a 
weakness which chilled my very marrow, a per¬ 
spiration of the brow, a nervous tremor, dizzi¬ 
ness of the head and violent palpitation of the 
heart. Reflection suddenly rendered me oalm. 
I had so little faith in a fortunate chance, that I 
was convinced I should find in the pocket-book 
only insignificant paper. I pat it in my pocket 
and continued my route. 


I had taken but a few steps, when I saw in the 
distance, by the gas-light, a man coming towards 
me. Agitation disturbed my vision. It seemed 
to me as if this man was stooping to look for 
something. I am now persuaded that it was not 
so. But then the illusion was such, that I was 
overcome with fear. I suddenly imagined that 
this was the owner of the pocket-book, and that 
this pocket-book contained papers of importance. 

I will be sincere; a very dishonest sentiment 
spontaneously seized me. I turned and ran 
without knowing whither. In my confusion, 
there was a ringing in my ears, my breathing 
sounded like the bellows of a forge, which made 
me for a moment think myself pursued, and I 
frit almost sick. I suffered more than we suffer 
in nightmares in which we attempt to flee in 
spite of the inertia of onr limbs. After a mad 
race through twenty streets, I at last reached 
my house and rang the bell. I rushed in and 
shut the door after me with feverish violence; 
there, I paused a moment to breathe. My limbs 
bent beneath me. I ascended the stairs to my 
room. The same reflection which had already 
calmed me, calmed me a second time. “ I am 
mad, there is nothing in it," said I to myself. I 
entered my room more tranquil. I seated my¬ 
self before a table and drew the pocket-book 
from my pocket. I noticed that, in spite of my¬ 
self, my hands trembled as if suddenly attacked 
with the palsy. 

It was a little pocket-book in shagreen, its 
color bottle green, and without a lock. Never 
did the most exciting romance awaken in me 
such lively interest. There were four pocMs, 
of which one was closed by a clasp. I scaraSy 
breathed. I emptied the three open pockets 
which contained, simply: First, a receipt for 
rent; second, two letters; third, a note for three 
hundred francs lent; fourth, a bit of court plas¬ 
ter; fifth, a piece of very old lace; sixth, the 
recipe for a cough medicine; seventh, the bill of 
an artist in hair. The closed pocket remained. 
I opened it, singularly cooled by the finding of 
the above-named articles. I was wrong, for I 
drew from it—and a powerful emotion like an 
electric shock seized me—a bill of a thousand 
francs! 

O, what a sensation! I know not how long I 
remained in ecstacy before this little silken, veined 
paper, whose letters, m. i. l l. e. f. r. a. k. c. 
flashed in my eyes like the blade of a razor. I 
scarcely thought that this Mil might not belong 
to me. I was beside myself with joy. M A 
thousand francs ! it is a fortune! it belongs to 
me!” An instant afterwards 1 doubted the le¬ 
gitimacy of my right, and suffered in proportion 
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to my joy. What a night! I did not foil asleep 
until daylight. 

On awakening, my mind was dearer. I 
viewed the thing in a light which greatly dimin¬ 
ished my satisfaction. I was not dead to all 
honesty, and in spite of myself was compelled to 
listen to the voice of conscience. Among the 
poor, there are very few . who have not thought 
of finding something, and said, as they were 
retaining home, fatigued and despairing: “ If I 
could find a bank-bill!” Nothing is more com¬ 
mon than discussions on this subject We have 
heard these persons, twenty times, reasoning al¬ 
most in the same manner, and nearly in these 
terms: 

“ If I should find a bank bill, what should I do? 
I would put it away safely, then wait I would 
seek to obtain exact information respecting the 
person who had lost it, and the social position of 
that person. If it was a poor person like my¬ 
self, 1 would restore it; bat if it was a rich 
man, a Rothschild, one of those who light their 
eigars with bank-notes, 1 would keep it. In 
keeping it, what wrong should 1 do him ? would 
be be more or less rich ? would his business suf¬ 
fer ? Yes, certainly, I would keop it” 

I do not endorse the morality of this reason¬ 
ing. I merely say that of a hundred persons 
who abandon themselves to these dreams, ninety- 
nine, at least, prefer this thoory ; for it is not ex¬ 
actly in order to restore it, that one wishes to 
find anything. I might be classed in this cat¬ 
egory of finders. I had therefore to inquire for 
the person who hod lost the pocket-book, and 
this obligation troubled me. I feared lest my re¬ 
searches should terminate in discovering some 
unfortunate man ruined and perhaps dishonored 
by this loss. I thought, with an interest min¬ 
gled with much anxiety, of the means by which 
I might arrive at the truth. I wished to know 
immediately whether or not fortune had seemed 
to smile upon me only to add to my misery. 

The papers which were in the pocket-book, 
and which I had scarcely looked at, would doubt¬ 
less put mo on the track of the proprietor. I 
therefore took it and made anew the inventory of 
its contents. The first thing which fell into my 
bands was ono of tho letters. It bore the stamp 
of Rouen, and was addressed to At'lle Turpin, 
Passage Verdean, No. 4. The writing and 
spelling were both poor. I give it as it was: 

"Mt good Turpin :—How I am tormented 
at not reseaving news from you, 1 pray you if 
you are not sick to rite me imediately. I have 
so menny things to tell you ray poor hart is full 
to overflowing. If you could see hour I am 
changed, you would no longer recognize your 
Louise. 


94 Adieu, good Turpin. I embrace you with 
aU my hart. 

“ Your old friend, Louis*. 

“ * Madame Louise, care of M. Dubois, Rouen/ 

I give you my address. I think you mast have 

lost the other.” 

This was indeed surprising. Judge of my 
stupefaction 1 I remembered having seen this 
Louise at Rouen and to have spoken to her at 
the house of the very restaurateur where I had 
sometimes eaten. She was about fifty. Her 
husband, a pedler and a drunkard, left her whole 
weeks without a sou, and beat her when he re¬ 
turned home. She lodged in a garret in the 
house of the restaurateur. She had confided to 
me her poverty and desertion by her relatives, 
for the most part rich or well off. Was not this 
encounter extraordinary ? I had found a pocket- 
book and in it a letter from this Louise 1 Chance 
is accustomed to similar facts, and yet I can 
never be surprised enough at these singular 
coincidences. 

But who was this Turpin, to whom the good 
woman wrote a letter so tender and so pressing ? 
I took up the pocket-book and drew from k 
another paper. It was tho receipt for rent. 

u I, the undersigned, proprietor of a house in 
Paiis, Passage Verdoeu, No. 4, acknowledge the 
receipt from M’lle Turpin of the sum of one 
hundred and fifty francs for ono quarter's rent of 
the rooms she occupies in said house. 

*‘E. Rrnaudot. 

" Paris, April 8th, 1850.” 

This receipt somewhat relieved me. The 
pocket-book evidently belonged to M'lle Tur¬ 
pin. This lady occupied apartments rented at 
six hundred francs. I therefore concluded that 
she was well off—perhaps rich; that this bank- 
bill was not indispensable to her; that in appro¬ 
priating it to myself, I should be subjecting her 
to very little inconvenience. I looked once 
more lovingly at the bill, and began again to 
enumerate all the pleasures connected with its 
possession. The examination of the other papers 
proved that ray presumptions with regard to t!»o 
fortune of M'lle Turpin were just. The tenor 
of the note and of tho second letter attested 
that this lady was even in a situation to lend 
money to the people whose servant she had for¬ 
merly been. 

** I acknowledge the receipt from Mile. Turpin 
of the sum of three hundred francs which 1 en¬ 
gage to repay on the 5th of April, 1850. 

“Laurb dr G. 

“ Paris, Jan. 4th, 1850.” 

The letter, signed with the same name and re¬ 
lating to this billet, proved an important and de¬ 
cisive fact. As it seemed, M Hc Tarpia prar- 
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tued extortion and usury m an uncommon de¬ 
gree. So at least thought Madame Laure de G., 
since she did not hesitate to write to her thus: 

“ Your threats of speaking to my husband 
afflict me much, my dear Turpin, and are incom¬ 
prehensible to me. Von have too much good sense 
not to understand that yon would do me an irre¬ 
parable wrong, and that without profit to you. 
Restore to me my note,.and I will give yon 
another for three hundred and fifty francs, pay¬ 
able the 8th of next month. I can do no more. 
In case that be not sufficient, I will pledge yon 
jewels enough to cover twice the sum. But do 
not threaten us with such miseries. You have 
not forgetten how mnch I was attached to you 
when you were housekeeper in my family ? Be 
sure that I still love you much. 

“Laubb db G. 

“ 10th April, I860.” 

What else need I know • According to my 
system, I ought to believe myself really and 
truly the proprietor of the bill. And yet the 
conviction did not fill my mind in snch a manner 
as to leave no room for donbt There was a 
struggle which caused me at intervals a painful 
heaviness of heart. An instant afterwards, 
there was an ineffable, extravagant joy, to be 
comprehended only by him who has nothing, and 
who knows the valne of money. 

In order to eqjoy my fortune in peace, I had 
to combine the intrigne of a long comedy. I 
might awaken suspicion by an increase of ex¬ 
penses, since I was known to be poor. I must 
live in the sight of my friends as I had been ac¬ 
customed to do, in apparent poverty. 

To change the bill, was not a little embarrass¬ 
ing. It was possible that M'lie Turpin might 
have communicated her loss to the prefect of the 
police, and that a description of the bill had 
been sent to the brokers. My exterior was far 
from betokening wealth. Would not he to whom 
I should apply to change my bill ask my name ? 
Would he not follow me ?—keep watch of me ? 
What, then, should Ido? I resolved to conceal 
the bill for some time and act with consummate 
prudence and discretion. 

I had been in ihe habit of visiting a merchant 
who lived in one of the streets at right angles 
with the Rue St. Denis. Chance had brought 
among these people, more or less commercial in 
their habits, some artists and literati, so that 
there was quite a mixed society. I resolved to 
go there the same evening, with a view of pro¬ 
curing some details on the mode of changing 
money. 

It was yet daylight. I had determined not to 
stop to read the handbills. It was in vain, for a 
yellow paper entered a corner of my eye and 
made me turn my head. " Lost.’* I trembled 


from head to foot, and read the handbill fever¬ 
ishly. It offered a reward of fifteen francs fcr 
the recovery of a lost parrot. Farther on,s 
similar announcement struck my eye. Thu 
time, the subject was a greyhound. The eat- 
tion had not been the less disagreeable. I re¬ 
solved not to torn my head again. 

Bat here a voice which I could not silence 
made itself heard in my brain and said: 

“What is the difference between what you 
meditate and theft 1 In algebraic style, to find 
and not to restore is equal to stealing. To fad 
does not constitute a right any more than te 
take. If I had to make a distinction between 
yon and a robber, it would certainly not he to 
your advantage. The robber uses, on occasion, 
cunning, address, boldness; he knows that he 
risks his liberty—sometimes his life; but you, 
yon appropriate to yourself the property of 
others basely, without risk and without peril, 
having not even to fear the injury of a suspicion.” 

I replied, timidly: 

“ This woman is rich and avaricious; she fare 
ten times more than enough for her subauSeoce. 
I have every reason to believe that she has n* 
come honestly by this money—that she ha 
stolen a part of it. Would it not be the height 
of absurdity for me to assume a disintereetednees 
so useless to her, so prejudicial to me, an unfor¬ 
tunate man, who knows not even how he is » 
subsist another day V 9 

“ Pitiable reasoning! Theft is theft, whether 
it be committed on the poor or on the rich. 
Then, evil does not excuse evil. If this worn* 
has been a thief, it is no reason yon should be 
such. Restore the bill, or you will be all jwr 
life a miserable shadow of yourself, and nerer 
outlive your own contempt—more to be feared s 
thousand times than that of others." 

By this time, I had reached my place of deed- 
nation. I spoke just now of coincidences, asd 
the stupefaction in which they always plunged 
me. I am about to state a new one which 
seemed to me miraculous. I had come with the 
intention of bringing on the carpet the subject 
of the changing of bills. There was present a 
gentleman, a cousin of jthe lady of the house, 
who was called Ernest. Until now, I hsd 
scarcely noticed the name. Suddenly this name, 
connected with an observation which he made 
on the head-dress of Ms cousin, caused me a si* 
gular sensation. This was the reason why: I* 
the pocket-book, it will be remembered, wtf 
found among other thing} a hair dresser's bill; 
I had hastily glanced over it. It was the receipt 
for some hair valued at fifteen francs, furnished 
by a M. Ernest, artist in, hair, Rue St Denit 
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The^flgure, the heir, the manners, the language 
of the Ernest preseht, convinced me immedi¬ 
ately that he was a hair-dresser. He most live 
not far distant. Evidently, I was in company 
with the signer of the bill of M'lle Turpfa^. 
This discovery gave me a sadden shock. I was 
for a few minutes completely bewildered. I 
thought how fortunate it was that I had not yet 
alluded to the bank-bill, for I did not know what 
the consequences might have been. With all the 
circumspection possible and with icy calmness, 
I said to M. Ernest: 

“ Do you know M’lle Turpin V* 

“I do/ 1 said he to me; “ she purchases hair 
of me." 

“ Who is this lady 1” 

“ Apparently, she is a sort of dealer in old 
lace; but in reality she is a usurer who lends 
money at a high rate. Her housekeeper, for she 
has no servant, has related to me the most mar¬ 
vellous stories respecting her avarice. She cer¬ 
tainly does not consume the twentieth part of 
her income. No one knows what she does with 
her money." 

In my conversation with M. Ernest, I made 
an ample provision of arguments calculated to 
make me resolve to keep the bill ; and I needed 
them, for the voioe of which I have spoken had 
not failed to leave an impression on my mind. 

“ This old wretch,” said I to myself, as I re¬ 
turned home, “has at least twenty thousand 
francs a year which she has gained by illicit 
means. She scarcely spends two thousand. 
Coached on a barren heap of gold, she leaves 
her old relative Louise in the extremity of pov¬ 
erty, and pursues with humiliating threats a wo¬ 
man perhaps young, beautiful and good, whose 
servant she has formerly been. .ittd I would 
commit the folly of restoring to her a bill which 
she would hoard up with others, in some corner, 
when this sum would be of so much use to me!” 

But the voice re-commenced the protest, and 
cried vehemently: 

“ So many subtle and insidious reasons! 
Take care what you do. You are about to dig 
a ditch in which to bury yourself alive. Crime 
leads to crime. You are contemplating a moral 
suicide. You are about to take the first step 
down the ladder which leads to disgrace and 
ruin. There is still time for repentance.” 

I was importunate and unmoved. I attempted 
to strengthen myself. I promised that I would 
limit myself to this one fault—that I would in 
future Uve as an honest man. The voice was 
inexorable: 

“ Suppose you should have energy or resolu¬ 
tion enough to limit yourself to this crime, and 


should become hoeafter a model of probhy. 
The remembranoe of your crime would poison 
your whole life. The purer and holier you be¬ 
came, the more odious and hateful would your 
act seem, and the more would you suffer from 
it. A good life has exigencies as imperious as 
an evil life.” 

What I suffered, I know no picture which 
could give an idea. I should rather never have 
found the bill. Since it had been in my hands, 
through how many doubts, anxieties and cruel 
sensations had I not passed ! Before, I had been 
in some degree resigned to my poverty. It was 
doubtless in order that I might understand and 
feel it better, that I had revived a moment to joy 
—that I had recovered the desire to live. I was 
overwhelmed with sorrow. What was to be 
done ? My troubled conscience suggested to me 
a number of expedients. I dwelt particularly 
on that of keeping the bill with the formal inten¬ 
tion of restoring it at some time in the future, 
both principal and interest. Objections pitilessly 
presented themselves to the subtlety of this 
snare. What did I know of the future ? Might 
I not be perpetually unable to restore this snm ? 
I was therefore giving the care of my honor to 
chance. In reality, was it possible to commit a 
more dishonest act ? Besides, in the meantime, 
the old woman might die. I should then be 
obliged to inquire the names and dwellings of 
her heirs. Now, to assume such a responsibility, 
to expose myself to each anxiety, to compromise 
my repose for so little—was it anything less than 


madness ? 

I also thought of sending the thousand francs 
to old Louise, addressing the note for three hun¬ 
dred francs to Madame Laure de G., and burning 
the rest. Bat had I the right to do so ? I was 
not commissioned to exercise retributive justice. 
Could I ever know whether the resalt would cor¬ 
respond with my anticipations? Then, she 
only who owned the bill had a right to dispose 
of it. Why should I meddle? I imagined a 
man who should take bills from the chest of a 
banker to distribute to the poor. 

I passed a horrible night. On rising, I was 
in frightful humor, and my mind was full of in¬ 
decision. I looked with a sad air towards the 
pocket book I knew not what course to take. 
0 , how guilty was even this indecision! By 
what tortures did I not expiate it! I was by 
this time convinced that it would compromise 
my tranquillity forever to keep the bill, but I 
could not yet summon courage to restore it. I 
wished to wait and see if my scruples were not 
chimerical. To relieve my brain of the turbu¬ 
lent ideas which had fatigued it for two days 
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past, I read ike papers. I hoped thus to divert 
my attention. The first article which chanced to 
meet my eye was this: 

“ Yesterday afternoon, Franqois, a hackney- 
coachman, found in his carriage a pocket-book 
containing valuable papers. He immediately 
carried it to the police office!” 

What a lesson! I threw aside the paper 
angrily. I took another; but I was truly unfor¬ 
tunate. Chance seemed to persecute me. I did 
all I could not to read this other article, bat 
vainly; the characters would attract my eyes in 
.spite of myself: 

“ A brave workman, whose name we hasten 
to publish, Joseph Pidoux, living at Rue Bourg 
l’Abbe, No. 6, found, Wednesday evening, on 
returning home, a pocket-book, whidh besides in¬ 
significant papers, contained two bant bills—one 
of a hundred and the other of two hundred 
francs. The next morning, Pidoux ;/ent to re¬ 
port it to the loser. This act is the more praise¬ 
worthy, that Pidoux has a numerous family, 
and that he is at present out of work. Pacts of 
this kind are not so rare that we need to be sur¬ 
prised at them. Bat we are glad to have them 
to record, were it only as a reply to the calumnies 
which are often uttered against our honest and 
laborious working population.” 

“ But I have read a hundred such facts in the 
papers!” said I to myself. And 1 remembered a 
fact which had been related to me a week before 
concerning a poor young girl who, like myself, 
had found at midnight on the sidewalk a pocket- 
book containing a thousand francs, which she 
had unhesitatingly restored to the owner, refus¬ 
ing even the reward which had been offered. All 
these examples distracted my mind and inspired 
me with a profound contempt for myself. I 
should not have waited a second longer. I 
should have risen, taken the pocket-book, and 
hastened to return it. 1 resolved to wait until 
the morrow. Decidedly I was a wretch. 

I paid by cruel nightmares this last effort of 
my vicious inclinations. But I had had enough 
of them. I put the pocket-book in my pocket, 
after having made a memorandum of the papers 
it contained and copied the two letters, for I 
wished to punish myself by one day confessing 
publicly my guilt, and I went to the Passage 
Verdeau, where I easily found M'lle Turpin. 
This old woman examined me suspiciously. 
I told her why I came. She seised the pocket- 
book and opened it with feverish vivacity. Once 
certain that nothing had been subtracted from it, 
•he looked at me insolently and said: “You 
have been a long time in bringing it to me.” 

The reproach fell so heavily, that I blushed to 
the white of my eyes. My confusion and my 
embarrassed countenance induced her to believe 


that I expected the reward she had promise! in 
handbills. 

“Ho 1” grunted she “fifty francs for the 
trouble of stooping!” 

'I recovered myself immediately. I turned 
my back upon the old woman and went out with¬ 
out even taking leave of her. 

We recoil before an act of probity, for fear of 
suffering, almost as we hesitate to have a tooth 
extracted; but, in both cases, as soon as the 
thing is done, we feel a profound—an ineffable 
satisfaction. This was my case. On leaving, 
notwithstanding a remnant of hitter sadness, 1 
felt more at ease and praised myself for my act 
I dare affirm that there was but little merit in it 
Of what use had been rtiy reason, my intelli¬ 
gence, the education which had been given me, 
the books I had read ? The dearest result of 
this intellectual development had been to reduce 
me to a problematic honesty, incontestably be¬ 
low that of a hackney-coachman and a poor 
girl. 

At least, I ought to congratulate myself on 
this adventure, since, dating from that day, I 
was radically cured of that deplorable affection, 
common to so many unfortunates, which con¬ 
sists in a passionate desire to find something. 
What I endured daring three days of possession, 
more than sufficed to ensure my virtue in the 
future. 


A CHARACTER. 

“ Old Bumblebee ” gained the title from the 
fact of his catching a bumblebee one day as he 
was shingling his barn, and in attempting to de¬ 
stroy the insect with his hatchet, cut off the ends 
of his thumb and forefinger, letting the insect go 
unharmed. Other mishaps happened to the same 
old codger iiythe same barn, in one of his ab¬ 
stractions he shingled over his spare hatchet; 
and cutting a small aperture in tne building to 
let a little daylight in, this man actually set in a 
wooden pane'as being economical and not likely 
to be broken! Uncle T., in one of his oblivious 
freaks, nailed his left arm so firmly betwixt two 
boards of a fence he was putting up, that he had 
to call help to get extricated from his self-im¬ 
prisonment. He once put a button on the gate 
instead of the post. Bat the rarest freak of all 
was when be ran through the streets with his 
bands, about three feet asunder, held before him, 
! begging the passers-by not to disturb Mm, as he 
i had got the measure of a doorway with him.-* 
j Xcwburyport Herald, 


Pekoaution against PoiBOit.—In Ger¬ 
many, to prevent poison being obtained for evil 
purposes, none is allowed to be sold without a 
written order or certificate from a physician. 
To prevent rat poison being made bad use o£ 
or taken by mistake, the arsenic is mixed with 
tallow and lamp black, which makes a com¬ 
pound that no human being could partake of. 
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I think tf thw when mom’s first light 
Breaks o'er the earth ant sea; 

When svnest’s crimson dies at night, 

My thoughts ass all for thee. 

My thoughts am thine mid tod and strife, 
And all fife's pleasures Dree, 

Am thine, fererer thine; my heart 
Throbs only, lorn, for thee. 

My thoughts am thine from mom till night, 
Wherever I may he; 

And should I never see thee more, 

I’ll always think of thee. 

Mow If this loro prove mutual love, 

It would he wrong to sever; 

For love like mine, both true and kind, 
dan never perish—never! 


VASCO DC GAMA. 


BT FBAM OSS P. PXPPBKBLL. 


At the dose of the fifteenth century, Genoa, 
wnce queen of the Indian commerce, was fast los¬ 
ing her supremacy, owing to the discoveries of 
the Portuguese in the Southern Ocean, and the 
transfer of trade by them to the cities on the 
coast of the North Sea. Thus Dias, die discov¬ 
erer of the southern point of Africa, was held up 
to the execration of the Genoese, and when Mala¬ 
bar was taken possession of, none hut those who 
bare experienced that hatred, most intense when 
kindled by avarice, can imagine the curses show¬ 
ered on the illustrious name of Vasco de Gama. 
Most virulent and yet most silent of the Genoese 
ia abuse, was the rich, old merchant, Marino di 
Vtad, who, pulling down a close, Mack velvet 
map over ois silver-gray locks, would concentrate 
a whole tornado of rough-rolled v*s into one word, 
and stalk angrily off; but that one word was an 
Oration. Yet a populace seldom look at the 
specifics, and while maccareni was. plenty, this 
people thought nothing of the future, and felt but 
little the decline of their national grandeur. 

The dwelling of the eld merchant was built up 
oa the very wharves; warehouse after ware¬ 
house (and some of them now closed and empty, 
ao that every time he passed them he gnashed 
bis teeth,) extended along, ending in a solid, 
atone erection, whose roots were washed by the 
bay, and whose narrow windows were fifequently 
wot with the spray. Behind and on each side, 
the constant hubbub of commerce blithely clashed, 
hot before it lay only the bay, with boundless 
wiau flacked with while satis, tod oae long 
<4 


vvo 

point of Und tanning out cool and green into 

the sea* 

Here, nourished from her childhood with no 
aMuenoe of affection, for he hpd not loved her 
mother, had grown up into girlhood and beauty, 
his only child, Leonora. Her mother was from 
the hated northern dimes—could he love too 
fondly the child whose loveliness combined the 
excellencies of both races, whose golden tresses 
and fair, lustrous skin of the North showed no 
less splendid than the dark, radiant eyes and 
haughty features of the South ! 

The Signor Marino di Vinci had that day 
completed a negotiation (through the agency of 
a foreigner to be sure, bat, as he confessed, weig¬ 
hted and noble, ) which had enriched him many 
a scudi. His heart being warmed into a not 
nnusual liberality, he pressed the stranger to re¬ 
ceive his hospitality daring his stay in Genoa. 
And thus with his guest he entered the light and 
lofty apartment looking out on the sea, where 
•at his daughter, and not thinking to present him, 
having indeed only imperfectly heard his name# 
he passed out for a moment. 

A year before, Leonora had spent with an 
aunt in Spain, and it could hardly be supposed 
that a young girl should be so indifferent, as she 
had appeared, to all the lutists who waved their 
perfumed lovelocks under her lattice, unless one 
more successful had forestalled them. Be that 
ae it may, she kept her own counsel, and'if she 
treasured one form, one glance in secret, or trem¬ 
bled when her father rolled has r*% over one pome, 
mo one perceived it, and she was stall, for all that 
the world, save one, knew, as free as air. 

Now, as the stranger entered, Leonora glanced 
up a moment and then glanced down, but in the 
two different glances volumes might be inter¬ 
preted. The stranger had risen from his seat 
and approached her broideiy frame; gently 
placing his hand before her work, he drew her 
head back, and kissed the smooth, white forehead. 

"And then, Leonora!” he said, in Portuguese. 

She sprang up, returned his kiss with a quick 
fervor, and then, glowing all over with joy and 
shame, as quickly turned away. 

" No more, Leonora!” 

But she held up her needle threafenipgiy and 
resumed her seat; the stranger had just time fo 
follow her example when the door opened and 
the old merchant again entered. 

* Ah, I aee, signor,” said he, " that you and 
my daughter have already made recognition,” 
and he plugged at once into a lively conversa¬ 
tion with the handsome stranger, which the 
height of tins part of the building above the adja¬ 
cent noises made easy and pleasant,till luncheon. 
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entered. Doing the honors of her fathers table 
with a graceful ease, Leonora listened enchanted 
to the wonderful tales of travel that poured from 
the guest's lips, as skilfully elicited by the polite 
and interested Signor di Vinci. There was noth¬ 
ing egotistical in the recital of these adventures; 
indeed, all the stranger told was clothed with so 
great modesty and quiet dignity, as to leave the 
impression that the half was not heard. 

“ Let me offer you this candied fruit, signor/' 
said the merchant; “ poor stuff, to have eaten the 
fruits of all climes just plucked from the bough, 
but invaluable here. See what a golden light is 
in the purple syrup! Think you the ambrosia 
was of more delicious perfume ?" 

“Not to be named with it!" answered the 
stranger, as seriously as his host “ It is besides 
peculiarly pleasant to me, as being the first pro¬ 
duce of Asia that ever passed my lips." 

“ How so, may I ask V* pressed di Vinci. 

“Ah, on an endless voyage, doubling the cape 
for the first time, on that day most sacred in the 
annals of Portugal, when taking possession of 
Malabar—" 

“Malabar!" cried the merchant, his eyes 
sparkling over his angrily contracted face; 
“ Portugal ? You were then with that accursed 
Vasco de Gama ?” 

“ Signor," said the stranger, rising and leaning 
one hand on his chair, “ I am Vasco de Gama." 

Tie amazement of the old man filled the room 
with a protracted silence. At last, without look¬ 
ing up, he breathed a deep sigh. 

“And I have broken bread with you I" he 
said, between his teeth. 

“ And whom has it injured!" 

“Me! Me and my people! Your expedi¬ 
tions have tom life by the bleeding roots from 
Genoa." 

“ It is in my power to restore what I took." 

The old man looked keenly and craftily up. 

“ Ha!" said he, “ such great things were never 
offered without reason. Not without an object 
did you put that barter in my hands this morning. 
I was a fool to believe in a disinterested man, 
and he of all others, a Portuguese. I see now! 
My pretty half-breed there has not lived a twelve- 
month on the Spanish frontier for naught So 
we did not finish the bargain this morning. I 
must now perform my share. Well, signor, you 
want my daughter ?" 

If Vasco de Gama could have quailed, it 
would have been beneath the scorching glances of 
the merchant, but only drawing himself to his 
full height, he returned : 

“ I do. Will you give her to me ?" 

The old man laughed. 


“ Win you build up Genoa f 

“ It were impossible." 

“ Ignoble boaster! Not a moment since yon 
said you could restore her life." 

“I said I could restore what I took. The 
argosies whose prows I turned northward I can 
turn again to the gulf of Genoa; but who will 
receive their costly bales of Arabian spices, In¬ 
dian stuffs, Asian jewels ? Who will load them 
with fresh merchandize, who steer them out of 
the dangerous Straits, who sell their freights left 
behind ? You, Signor di Vinci, and some half¬ 
score others! But where are the thousands who 
made the grass-grown Rialto a swarming man ! 
Signor 1 my hulls would rot in your harbors. I 
could, I repeat, bring back what I took away, 
bat what nature first took away—never 1 Your 
Genoese are rotting in idleness, blistering their 
souls out on hot pavements; they have neither 
energy, learning, skill nor strength; far rather 
begging or stealing than earning. Signor, peo¬ 
ple, not circumstances, make a place what it is. 
The trade left your ports because your people 
were so miserable. Hardy northern air and brac¬ 
ing industry came out to meet it, sailing into 
Antwerp and sister cities. I, as a Southerner, 
should have been glad to retain it in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, even despite the dangers of the Straits." 

The old man's rage quivered in him till the ta¬ 
ble, on which he leaned, shook. 

“ Well, Signor Vasco de Gama," he replied, 
with a calm voice, nevertheless, “ you shall not 
have my daughter! Now go your ways, sirrah! 
If in Genoa an hour from now, you shall swag 
higher than H&man !" 

“ My craft is at your walls, signor," returned 
his guest, “ and it will not sail till the evening 
wind rises, some seven or eight hours hence. Be 
assured I shall not leave Genoa till thyi, or till I 
choose!" And kissing the hand of Leonora be¬ 
fore her enraged father's eyes, he bowed himself 
oat of the room. 

Long they sat there, father and daughter, im 
the stately dining-hall; he with his head bowed 
in his hands. A servant entered with a dish «f 
plums, whence Leonora adroitly drew a strip of 
written paper, from her lover. 

A long, long time they sat there confronting 
each other, till the sunset reddened and darken¬ 
ed, and twilight began. The song of the stirring 
Bailors without became audible—the rising wind 
rustling round the corners of the stone masonry, 
like a fine lady flirting her silks—the ordering 
tones of the officers—the weighing of the anchors 
below. The tall masts raked across the nar r o w 
windows; the vessel stood out to sea. And all 
this time despair was settling on Leonora*# boat . 
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- "Yon may go now!” said the totoer,without look¬ 
ing up, and with. a slow, carelaes grace, though her 
heart was beating like a bird's. Leonora obeyed. 
St did not require a moment to hairy a change of 
garments into a package with her jewels^ nor to 
ran lightly down several narrow staircases, till, 
silently opening a great door, she stood on a 
stone platform that led down to the water, where 
two arms, tenderly enfolding, lifted her into a lit¬ 
tle boat; and still that old man sat by his table, 
moody and motionless. Suddenly a greet shoot 
rose from the harbor; he rese and went to the 
window. Even if the twilight had not sufficed, 
the great, yellow moon, rolling op opposite, shed 
soffident light to ifluminate the white mantle of 
his daughter, standing upon the deck of £1 
Agufla, beside Vasco de Gama* 

“ Bound for Palermo," muttered the old man. 
“ If I gallop day and night along the shore, I 
shall reach there first 1 Moreover, now I will 
make that journey across the desert to Damascus, 
concerning which I have so long thought, and 
taking her with me, she will be well out of his 
way." 

No sooner said than done, and clattering over 
. the stony road with the energy of youth, mid¬ 
night found him many miles upon his journey. 
Days passed; the wind had not been the most 
prosperous in the world, and the trip was longer 
than usual, though not too long for the happy 
lovers with their prim duenna; thus, when the 
stately galleon rode up the harbor of Palermo, 
and a request was sent for a priest to await them 
at the church of Santa Croce, a strong body of 
soldiery suddenly surrounded the shore, as the 
lovers landed, and saying, “I am your priest, 
young man, and I forbid the bans!" old Marino 
di Vinci appeared, and bore off his daughter. 

Vasco de Gama had already received orders to 
crowd all sail for Lisbon, thence to lead the fleet 
once more on its perilous way around the cape, 
there to storm the city of Goa, on the Malabar 
coast, which was once more in the hands of the 
insurgents. Thus it was equally impossible for 
him to stay, as to proceed. Moreover, the affair 
had spread, and among a romantic population, 
nothing was wanted to make him a hero, and so be 
retreated to £1 Aguila, but with the first shade of 
evening again stood on the shore. He had task¬ 
ed his ingenuity to the utmost in order to discov¬ 
er the probable hiding-place of di Vinci, and now 
flattered himself with visions of success. Never 
in his life had he foiled, and it would have been 
late to begin in that branch now, and before the 
next hour chimed, the priest of Santo Croce had 
performed the nuptial rites for them. A face 
'Surrounded with locks of gray hair peered in at 


toe open church door one moment too late, the 
benediction had just been pronounced, and ding¬ 
ing fondly to one another, Vasco de Gama and Ins 
wife sought the galleon, and conducting her be¬ 
low he went on deck to superintend the sailing of 
the ship. A boat containing two persons pat off 
from toe shore, unseen, towards the ship; when 
it returned it held three. 

Meantime a strong, fresh breeze had sprang 
up, accompanied with frequent squalls. The 
navigation was difficult, and unable to trust af¬ 
fairs to another, as they drove along with closed 
hatchet, and feeling his treasure to be safe, Vasco 
de Gama did not go below again till long after 
sunrise, when the weather had cleared itself and 
they were met by two or three ships of his squad¬ 
ron. The place was empty. Leonora was not 
to be seen; neither drowned, nor dead, nor hid¬ 
den, de Gama knew; her father had obtained 
possession of her, how he could not tell, unless 
the merchant were Satan himself; but do what 
the old man could, he could not help this; 
Leonora di Vinci was his wife! Return was im¬ 
possible, with all the spies of his gathering fleet 
insight; and trusting in that Providence which 
never toils those who firmly trust, Vasco de 
Gama sailed out of the Straits to Lisbon, and 
then down the southern seas. 

A fortnight had passed; the polacca that car¬ 
ried the old merchant to Palermo was floating 
down the Nile from Cairo to Alexandria, and a 
small caravan was winding its pathless way 
across the desert, on its third day's route, while 
conducting di Vinci and his daughter to Damas¬ 
cus. The low growls of those greatly maligned 
maimeli the camels, as under the intensest heat 
they toiled along beneath their burdens, mingled 
with the sharp cries of the Arab drivers, were the 
only sounds that broke the stillness of the desert. 
White, bleaching bones strewed here and there 
on the dazzling sand, the burning sky and dis¬ 
tant purple mirages were the only sights that 
caught the sad eye of Leonora, as she swung 
along on the interminable, dizzy, torrid route, 
each step of which bore her further away from 
the magnet of her life. Now and then the po¬ 
lite voice of her father addressed her with mock¬ 
ing tenderness, and now and then, weary with 
grief, a moment's sleep refreshed her aching 
heart. Evening came at last, the parching air 
lost its fierce burning power, the sands grew 
cooler to toe camels' feet, a gentle wind fanned the 
temples of toe travellers. The tents were pitched 
around, toe Arabs dispersed, and toe evening 
meal prepared. Slowly night darkened over the 
firmament, and all toe stars came out shining 
whitely upon the small, shifting sand-hills be- 
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Heath. Sttppteg from beneath her tent, Leonora 
stole softly forth and wandered roaad at so 
great distance. The stillness enchanted her, 
as step by step the in crea sed the space be¬ 
tween herself and the caravan, watching the 
unknown stars of a southern hemisphere, 
now going back hi her thoaghts to the primeval 
times when all men dwelt In tents, and now won¬ 
dering whither de Gama bent his conquering 
sail. At last, tired of this as of ererythhig else, 
she turned; the tents were nowhere to be seen. 
Everything had vanished like a dream, and new 
sandhills with their fantastic phantasmagoria, 
white, deceptive and supernatural hi the moon¬ 
light, shut her In, and excluded the little yellow 
flame of the fire over which she had left the fore¬ 
heads of the dark Bedouins shining. There was 
no point by which to direct her count; sheoonld 
tell neither north nor sonth; to advance either 
way might be equally dangerous. She called 
aloud; her voice foil dead and echolees in the si¬ 
lence ; they would think it some jaekmll howling 
over a dead beast. She called again; better her 
father's caravan, hateful as it was, than this. 
Lost in die desert. Dreadful fate! They could 
not be at a great distance, but as well be in that 
new, western world. 

At last, fixing a point in a large, red star be¬ 
fore her, she climbed one of the little sandhills 
and gazed in that direction—all was vacant,— 
level expanses of desert and scattered groupings 
of mounds. Turning, she sought an opposite hill, 
taking care that this time the star should be be¬ 
hind her—all as before; in the other two direc¬ 
tions, now, the star at the left on one, at the 
right on the other. Hope kindled in her beeom, 
she coold not doubt of success, and ran fo rward 
gaily. Suddenly a low, half whistle struck her 
listening ear, the blow of a hoof almost smother¬ 
ed in sand, and leaping between the hills, a small, 
sinewy horse sprang down, whose Arab rider 
•purred him close beside her, and all in a flash, 
had placed his hands on her waist, swung her in¬ 
to the saddle, with a soft-toned Arabic ex¬ 
clamation, and was dashing through the desert 
again while holding her in a close grasp. At 
last, in answer to all her angry and vehement 
expostulations and entreaties, as she wrung her 
hands believing he could not understand her: 

“ Patience, lady, I implore," said he, in excel¬ 
lent Italian. “ Cries aiti"as unavailing as threats. 
Can yon see me in the starlight ? Confess that 
I am young and comely, that I am strong and 
brave. For what did I sail up the Mle with the 
white lily of Genoa 1 for what track her course 
three days—but to win her 1 Be silent I Sheikh 
Hassanhas a right to the fairest bride fast lives I" 


“You dene* wish," said Leonean, thinking 
the gmtits I course the best, “to mafae swofaw 
man's wifo, yours f Beads* it is not lawful.” 

“Low!” he quoted. “What is km to me 
who am freer than air 1 And thou ait no one's 
wife!” 

“Ton are mistaken. I was married almost 
three weeks since at Palermo.” 

“ Who is your husband V* 

“ Vasco de Gama" 

“ Are you Jesting#" 

“ 1 am speaking the truth.” 

The Arab was silent. Still they rushed across 
the desert. At last, “ It will moke no difference,” 
he said, lightly, “you are mtaeaow.” 

“ Tou de not dare,” began Leonora. 

“ Ah, if you put it on my during, lady—I dure 
anything.” 

“My husband will reward yon for me nobly." 

“ Am I tike other Arab chieft, to be bought 
and sold 1 Thy husband Is bound for Goa mom 
by this time, I think?” 

“ Hew do you know!” 

“ Do you suppose I do not merit the course of 
my greatest enemy t" 

“ Enemy ?” said She, looking up woaderingly. 

“ Ay, enemy 1 Truly I count him so, who, 
displacing our camels with his w hitoArin ged 
ships, turns the burdens that once they bete, http 
other mutes, and robs our people of their herit¬ 
age and occupation t And if not that Indeed, Is 
he not mine enemy who possesses what I covet? 
You, lady 1” 

“ If you wish for my love, you woo in an odd 
way.” 

“The deserts are faH of Arab wo me n pining 
for love of me; it were singular could I not gain 
the love of one simple girl from Genoa.” 

“Tou cannot,” a nswered Leonora, with a calm 
•mile of confident hope. 

An hour passed and no more words were spo¬ 
ken on either side during that time, tfll at ksi 
the silence was bmken by Sheikh Hasson. 

“ Listen, lady. Goa is thousands of weary, 
desert miles away from us; thousands of weary, 
salt sea miles away from de Gama. We ahril 
be there first by many days. Yet I trill tofe* 
thee there and await him. If he takes the city, 
I battling on the walls, then art his; tf he fails, 
mine! Such as thou art, are worth fighting for! 
And till then be no man's wife. I give thee free¬ 
dom, which thou didst not have when I found 
thee !” And true to Mb plighted word the Arab 
placed her in a family of women and co ntin ued 
with them their ceaseless wanderings, slowly and 
skmHer approaching the south pok, ttt six 
montiis were over > then c r o ssin g timHkmuakh, 
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they entered ttengins of Ma, anduattfag 
down tl»e Ganges* they skirted the coast sad at 
last stood before Qoa* whose boatfane abutted 
for fate the son* and whose frowning watts roes 
a hundred feet above them. One word of the 
Sheikh Hassan* who seemed equally omnipotent 
peer the whole continent, opened foe gates* and a 
lofty tower open the watt eooi and pleasant re* 
calved her. Frequently the Sheikh Hassaa reeved 
below in the city, as she saw from her broad, open 
balconies* frequently she heard his yoke as he 
walked upon the watt* frequently Us foes flashed 
beside her addle he murmured qtdek* low* im- 
p a ss i oned wards sad was as instantly gone again. 
Dusky* mate Hindoo flares attended her* aeo* 
matic flowers overflowed her vases* osetiisst 
vfaudt loaded her table* most dstteato tissues 
ware provided for her apparel, bat all the crafty 
Arab's arts wore fa vain; her heart still tamed 
to her heroic* Christian lover* and went back to 
those days when sitting fa the cod shade of 
Spanish orange groves* he had foet poereed fas 
lips red aad glowing upon best* while Ids sun- 
bscnsed free* mere noble in its manliness* more 
perfect in its beauty than this Arab 1 ** bore the 
earnest impress of sincerity. Bad dm no con¬ 
stancy to prove ? her lore had no need of prov¬ 
ing it* for never an instant was he* setting now 
that weary pilgrimage over dangerous waters* 
distant from her thoughts. Perhaps the whirl¬ 
winds had wrecked him; the great deeps swal¬ 
lowed him up,—¥ he drntdd never eoree? 

Bat watching late and early* one midnight 
she saw a mast pass ttke a Anger acress the great 
disk of the late-rising moon* followed by aaothar, 
titt her heart told her ft was the fleet at last; and 
with earlkst dawn it formed into greatlfaes of bat¬ 
tle and floated stately and slowly nptbegalf. And 
new began one of the gr e ot s el and meet wonder¬ 
ful actions on record* when a fleet at the end of 
a weary voyage, in an untried climate* on an al¬ 
most unknown shore* scantily fod* carrying 
more than half their force sick and exhausted* 
with no refaforcsaenls to foil beck upon* dared 
to attack a strong city in the open day, for death 
or victory. Why tell the details of that short 
and terrible straggle* when every day fa these 
rimes* which should be so for removed from 
primitive barbarity* brings os similar reooaatals ? 
Why tall of the fiery egress* bloody ingress* 
“shocks of doing and nodoing f* Vasco de 
Gama never fluted* and Goa fett. Bepelttngthe 
swarming boats of the attacking natives* like a 
flood of gnats* be entered the oonqnsred city* 
censtrafaing the insurgents at the point of the 
sword* aad re-eetabUshing ths dominion of Portu¬ 
gal. Doing his work thoroughly* a week's time 


saw peed* festered aad every work fa the city 
explored, save the tower where Sheikh Hass&n 
had given Leonora a safe home. At length* ex¬ 
amination came to that in its tom* and one day 
Vasco de Gama walked rapidly along the wall 
and entered the tower. Almost at the same 
moment Sheikh Hasson* holding a web of gossa¬ 
mer in his hand* appeared beside her* where she 
sat wondering what had become of her sailor* 
and forgetting he was ignorant of her whereabouts. 

“ Sheikh Hasso n keeps his word!” said he* 
surveying her with his pierring eyes. “ Thou 
goeet to thy lover* but choose* lady, which that 
lover shall be—I or be ?” 

“ Gan you deubsf My husband is Vasco de 
Gama!” 

He stood a moment* while his face was half 
sad and half passionate. 

“ Maiden! if those lips are henceforth,” mur¬ 
mured he* “ always for others* one instant they 
must be for me 1” And before she could speak* 
bending forward he pressed his boning Hpe on 
here* threw the vett over her head, took her hand 
and led her down. Vasco* walking swiftly in ad¬ 
vance of his followers* astonished at such secret 
luxury, had entered alone the wide* l&ty hall* 
where the wind* whenever any stirred, had full 
sweep from west to east* just as Sheikh Hassan 
with his veiled companion entered opposite. 

*“ Hassan !” cried de Gama. “ Have I tracked 
thee fruitlessly across vast wildernesses* to find 
thee here?” 

“ Thou art a breve man, de Gama 1” returned 
the Arab* “ aad thy trail is seldom at fault* yet 
with all thy skill* I have that here of which thou 
hast never dreamed t” And lifting off the veil* 
Leonora stood confessed. 

“Leonora! ^eenora!” 

“ Vasco 1” 

And with his wife held fast in his arms* de 
Gama extended his hand to the Arab. But half¬ 
toning and bowing his head to the ground* the 
Arab* leaving the happy lovers* slid away to the 
wilderness of his native deserts. 


A THOUGHT FOR BOYS. 


A gentleman recently entered an establish¬ 
ment where he knew they wanted an apprentice* 
and said: 

“ I've got a boy for you, sir.” 

“ Glad of it; who is he ?” asked the man of 
the large establishment. 

The gentleman told the boy's name* and 
where he lived. 


* Don't want him,” said the foreman; 
has got a bad mark.” 

“A bad mark* sir? what?” 


I meet him every day with a cigar fa his 
ith,” replied the foreman. “I don't want 

' ogle 


mouth* 
smokers .”—Olive Branch. 
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IT WLDUD HOKTSOOS. 


And most I die In early youth? 

While lift looks bright end ftir to me? 

To perish far from childhood’s scenes, 

Alone upon a gallows-tree? 

And was H then tor this I loft 
The comforts of my happy home, 

And parted from those friends beloved, 

For whose dear sakes I wished to roam? 

My mother, in thy calm dark eye 
How many bitter tears would swell, 

Couldst thou but know the ftte to-night, 

Of one whom thou hast loved so well; 

To me thou breatfc’dst in childhood’s days, 
Of hopes that death could not destroy; 

Those teachings, mother, now shall be 
The comforts of your dying boy. 

My sister, in this trying hour 
My memory swift will fly to thee; 

Perchanoe within thy rustic bower 
Thy prayers arise to Heaven for me; 

But ere to-morrow’s autumn sun 
Shall gild the sparkling western wave, 

His light fha.li fail upon 
Thy brother’s lone, dishonored grave. 

But Sure is one, my heart will shrink 
From bidding thee, beloved, ftrtweU; 

Too well I know what bitter pangs 
Within that gentle heart will dwell. 

The brilliant dream of tone and love, 

For me, alas, must now be o'er; 

My lift’s short path would brighter be, 
Could I but clasp that form once more. 

It may not be—I now must bid 
To friends, to hope, to love adieu; 

For death oomes on with sweeping wing, 
And abate the future from my view. 

Ambition’s hopes mast now be crushed, 
Within my heart they cannot dwell; 

My thoughts are of long-cherished friends— 
Once more a long and last ftrewell. 


THE HAU1VTED BRIG. 

BT B. LIHTOK WlitHUn. 


It was an autumn evening. The dead leaves 
were falling about the garden, and all was still 
save the noise of the flood lapping the sea-weed 
on the shore. Two persons were walking be¬ 
neath the old trees in the garden, oae was a 
young man in whom was exhibited somewhat of 
the mien of a sailor, though scarce twenty sum¬ 
mers had broadened his shoulders, and though a 
foreign son had browned his cheek, yet he was 
“ full of lusty life/’ Upon his arm leaned a 
lovely, laughing creature, just bursting into glo¬ 
rious womanhood; her eye sparkled with the 
fires of wit and mischief; she seemed one who 


could kagh at every disappointment, and by 
whom to be beloved was bliss. SHver-toned 
wards were dropping from her rosy lips. She 
gaily reproved hha of the broad shoulders at her 
side. 


“Do yea sail so soon then f How naughty, 
Rupert. I shall be getting jealous of Mistress 
Ocean. You have scarcely arrived, and now 
you are aaxioas to go. Mayhap some pretty 
one of the luxuriant South calk you from your 
cold maiden of the North. Ha 1 methinka that 


brown cheek wanes a little brighter at the accu¬ 
sation. O, yon naughty, naughty boy 1 B email 
a few days longer and attend our picaie. I shall 
be alone without my manly Rupert. Come, njr 
you will.” 

“ Were H possible, Clam, I would, hot I steal 
sad. I should have been away three days ago, 
but for those superstitious fallows who have got 
an idea that the vessel is haunted. And now 
they will not sad without I stay to-night in the 
forecastle and unravel the mystery for them. If 
I suc cee d in shaming them, we are to sad to¬ 
morrow. The whole village is astir with their 
foolish stories.” 


“ You (isn't believe in ghosts, then f” 

“ Nor dees Clara, I presume.” 

“I believe in pleats, the evil spirits which 
haunt the vessel of Rupert Lyons and in—” 

“ Good night, Clara.” And Rupert walked 
towards the wharf. 

The seen# was on the banks of one of those . 


quiet little harbors, where merchants sometimes 
grow silently rick, away from the noise and 
smoke of the crowded city. It was in Prinoa 
Edward’s Island, a good many yean ago, when 
commerce was an infant theca. I was a young 
man then, and had chaige of a small brig sailing 
to the South. We had just completed taking in 
a caigo for New Orleans, and intended trading 
among the West India Islands untd spring should 
unlock the harbors of my fatherland, which win¬ 
ter always fastened with strong bars of ice. My 
employer was the principal merchant of dm 
place, and lived near the wharf. We were dis¬ 
tantly related by marriage, but a near tie of 
friendship bound us closer than Mood. Perhaps 
that tie was Clara Sea, porhape it was; at any 
rate I had always lived with him previous to go¬ 
ing to sea, and now, when in port, spent all my 
leisure hours at their pleasant home ; there was 
Rupert’s room still, and Rupert’s slippers, and 
his writing-desk, and his rifle, and hk dog. 

I was passionately fond of dm tea, and being 
scan* out of my teens, dm acme of my amhitinn 
was to make shorter stays and quicker voyages 
than any other vessel; and now that I had a 
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share 1 b the business, prints interest supplied to 
ambition what H might be losing of yoathfal ea- 
tkutiasm. Upon the whole I am afraid I was 
bot a sorry lover, and my coldness and neglect 
wore sufficient incentives to awaken the witty sar¬ 
casms of the pretty Clara, which were always 
joined by the jovial laogh of old Mr. Sea. 

According to the statements of the crew, the 
brig had been haunted for sevend nights previous 
to the completing of her load, by noctnrnal visits ; 
and these still continued to be kept up. One 
had seen a small, whhiah figure jump from the 
wharf, hop quickly across the deck and leap into 
the water; another had seen two figures pasting 
qmtekly around the shed on die wharf and all 
had heard loud reports at midnight, asof the ex¬ 
plosion of a gun upon the deck. The combina¬ 
tion of these strange events had so terrified the 
superstitious sailors, that many of them refused 
to sail until I should convince them by other 
means than words that they were laboring under 
a delusion. And now, when three days were 
gone, and their lively imaginations were enlarg¬ 
ing everything tenfold, I determined to wtosh one 
night and weigh anchor on the morrow; and for 
that purpose, on the evening alluded to, after 
taking a hasty leave of Clara, I proceeded in the 
direction of the vessel. The long wharf was de¬ 
serted by all the craft, and not a spar arose above 
the wharf save those of our little brig which lay 
moored at the further end. Two small schooners 
had just moved into the channel, and were await¬ 
ing a more favorable wind. The night was grow¬ 
ing rather dark, bat disturbed only by soft 
zephyrs which sighed softly in the rigging. Hav¬ 
ing arrived at the outer block, and before going 
on board I made a review of the place. Nehr 
the bow of the vessel and opening in the other 
direction, was a shed or storehouse, erected on 
the wharf, for convenience m loading and unload¬ 
ing. Entering and casting a searching glance 
around the interior, I satisfied myself that no one 
was there concealed. Barrels and boxes were 
piled against its walls. In this comer was heap¬ 
ed a lot of large turnips, in that were arranged 
oars, and spare yards, and oyster-tongs, and in 
the centre were several heavy anchors and two or 
three superannuated, heavy guns. Leaving this 
and stepping on board I found the men in. a 
feverish state of excitement. 

I endeavored to shame them oat of their fears 
by laughing at what I termed their folly, upon 
which they promised that if I watched in die fore¬ 
castle, where they deemed the most danger was 
to be encountered, and if I could explain the 
mysterious visitation to their satisfaction, they 
would sail the next day. Taking with me two 


of the most timid, and tending the rest to the 
cabin, 1 want below, and stretching myself on a 
sea-chest, was sinking into a deep slnmber, when 
a noise, as of someihsag falling on deck, brought 
me to my feet, and immediately a rolling sound 
was heard followed by a sudden plash as of some¬ 
thing falling overboard; this was repeated thrice 
at intervals of about a minute, each time, how¬ 
ever, increasing in loudness, when all was hashed. 
Taking advantage of the pause, I directed my 
two men upon no account to make a disturbance, 
unless I called, and went on deck. 

After searching everywhere, and putting my 
ear down to listen, until completely tired out, I 
wrapped myself up in a foresail and awaited in¬ 
curious anxiety. Remaining half an boor with¬ 
out any signs of a repetition, I again went below 
and prepared to sleep. I had barely time to get 
comfortably stretched, when, as I had just begun 
to doze, a noise, louder, heavier and more terri¬ 
ble than any preceding one, brought my timid 
companions trembling to my side; but, unlike 
the former, it did not extend beyond the deok, 
no rumbling over head, no splash of water was 
heard, it ended as if something had been crushed 
to atoms where it fell; then followed the same 
gentle, lulling sound of the water upon the ves¬ 
sel's prow, the same gentle breeze was heard 
n y^ning fo the rigging, and the dread silence of 
the forecastle was broken only by the loud heart¬ 
beats of my superstitious attendants. 

I crawled noiselessly from below, and hearing 
a slight rustling in the direction of the shed, I 
passed over the bow and moved softly round to 
listen. On arriving at the opening in front I 
looked cautiously in, and what was my surprise 
to see a figure approach from the further comer, 
with something held in what appeared to be an 
outstretched ayn. It moved slowly and guarded¬ 
ly towards the spot where I stood concealed by 
a large box. Quick as lightning the truth flash¬ 
ed across my mind. I closely scrutinized the ob-. 
ject. It was held by a small, gloved hand , Which 
was now near my face, and lo, it was a huge tur¬ 
nip! The figure placed itself in an attitude as 
if to throw it with more than ordinary strength, 
when I stepped forward and there fell into my 
arms the form of Clara Sea. Another slight re¬ 
port might have been heard, and the ghost would 
trouble us no more. I waited till the day of the 
picnic, and the one following—and another, and 
another—until the old man began to go oftener 
Am usual on the wharf, and then sailed out of 
port, perhaps not so enthusiastic a sailor, but a 
more devoted lover. Clara's artifice, if it did not 
frighten us into giving up the voyage, hastened 
a marriage ceremony! 
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CONSOLATION TO A SUNBURNT BBAUTT. 



Who votes the setate of Apollo a blemish? 

The god of the lyre stoops admiringly dove, 
from the wine of thy cheek his own bloom to replenish— 
Repay ye the ktes of a god wHh a frown? 

Who votes the salute of Apollo a blemish— 

Preoarioasly sebed *nestfc a straw-plaited shade? 

Of all things tn Cupldom slightly ooquetthh, 

Is a straw-plaited gipefo on wperklteg wysd Midi 

Who votes the salute of Apollo a blemish? 

What though in his warmth he thy erimeon embrown? 
The snn-god the Ibnt of thy lift shall replenish: 

Tbsh, beaaty, asset thou not his Uss with a frown. 

Tttte MJELLO, 

A TALE OF LOVE AMD CHIVALRY. 

BT FBUDER1CX W. 8AU!0>BBB. 


It was a lovely, warm and yellow afternoon 
of the pleasant Indian Bummer season, that the 
subject of the present memoir, with love in his 
heart, and his best coat on his back, stood be¬ 
fore the mirror in his room at the hotel, giving 
the finishing touches to his toflet, preparatory to 
a call upon that ever-so-much too -pretty-to-be- 
described young lady, Miss Mary donee. And 
as he stood gazing complacently at the fascinat¬ 
ing image reflected in the glass, giving divers 
and sundry twitches to his dickey, and pokes of 
the fingers to his carefully arranged locks, while 
he practised a killing smile, and pictured to 
himself with a decidedly pleasant sensation how 
pretty little Mary's heart must bound and flutter 
when approached by such a noble specimen of 
humanity, he was startled by a loud rap at the 
door. 

“ Come in," he ejaculated, rather sharply; for 
he wannone too well pleased at being Interrupt¬ 
ed in fis pleasant occupations; “ come in/' 

The immediate and very natural effect of this 
peremptory summons was the opening of the 
door and the entrance of a tall, stout-built gen¬ 
tleman in riding boots and spurs, and with a 
profusion of bushy, yellow whiskers—or rather 
mane—which imparted to his glowing counte¬ 
nance that safe and whining expression which 
characterizes a first class Nubian lkm of the 
male sex. This pleasant apparition having de¬ 
liberately closed die doors behind him, advanced 
into the room, and placing his hat and gloves 
upon the table, drew himself up to his fttH 
height, with the interrogator y : 

“ Mr. Jinx, I believe 1" 


“ I have the honor to bear that name, ah’," I 
replied, mettofttqg Mm to be seated. 

“I thank you—no, sir," he returned, wHh a 
magnificent wave of the band and a mil Harr 
“ahem?" of the meet appalling dimensions, si 
the same time drawing a letter from his pock* 
and extending ft towards me. "I have the hon¬ 
or to be the bearer of a communication from ay 
honorable friend, Belkropbon Smithers, Seq." 

“ Bellerophon Smithers f* I exclaimed, wid a 
start, and the feast little bit of a tremor in my 
voice; “BCflerophon Smithers!" 

"BeReropbon SmitfceW." 

*0—a h ■ ye s e x a ctly; A at is to say—-pm- 
ciselyI muttered, taking the letter and turking 
my back upon him, that he might not observe 
my confer Ion. 

Removing the envelope from the missive, 1 
enjoyed the ecstatic pleasure of reading the fid- 
lowing delightful production: 

“Mb. A. Jinx, —Sib -.—Immediately upon 
receiving this message from the hands of my 
friend, Captain Fits Batfleaxe, you will inform 
Mm when, WfekM the period of tweaty-fow 
hours, and at what ptaos, within a circuit of five 
miles, you will meet me for the purpose of giv¬ 
ing me that satisfaction every gentleman has a 
right to demand. 

“ Sir, lot there he no cowardly apology or eva¬ 
sion—1 shall admit of neither, in case year 
answer is not immediate and to the purpoee, I 
shall give myself the pleasure of calling upon 
you with a cowhide ; after administering which, 
you wil be fitted with that garment which gen¬ 
tlemen of this vicinity consider the proper dime 
of a coward, to wit—tar and feathers ; a dress, 
by the way, which, in my opinion, wiH not he 
altogether new to you. 

“BnULBUOftHON SMITHXM. 

“ P. $.—I hue further to inform you thut 
there will be no occasion for you to call in the 
interim upon Miss Mary Jones, to whom both 
your attentions and yonrself are as disgusting as 
you use eenmmptible iu the eyes of everybody 
else. B. &" 

44 So," I exclaimed, turning towards Captain 
Fits Batdeaxe, with all the ferocity of manner T 
cotfid assume at short notice; “ so Mr. Smithers 
expects me to fight him, does he I" 

“ I incline to the opinion that my friend in¬ 
tends to compel you to fight him," returned tb* 
captain, pompously. 

“ Compel me to fight him!" I roared, in a 
voice of such tremendous power that the word 
“compel" ought of right to be here printed in 
that species of type which is used in announ&ug 
the name of a theatrical star on a placard. 
“ Compel me, sir rr rrr ! I'd have you to know 
that it is I who will compel Jkm. Tes, sir, I’d 
have you to know that l*m absolutely thirsting 
for that snub-nosed puppy's blood 1 But I beg. 
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your pardon, sir/* I continued, seeing that the 
captain was evidently impressed by my some¬ 
what overwhelming style of conversation; “I 
am naturally somewhat excitable. I had, sir,” 
I continued, "I had resolved never to fight 
another duel since that unfortunate affair, of 
which you may have heard, when I killed poor 
Jack Williams and his eight brothers, one after 
another, in as many duels. I will own, sir, that 
I tried to avoid a quarrel with the poor fellows, 
but as they would persist in challenging me, why, 
there was nothing for it bat to make short work 
of them ; not that I cared so much about them¬ 
selves personally—it was more on account of 
their widowed mother, who became deranged 
from their loss, and, in her insanity, murdered 
her sixteen grandchildren; and being taken to 
the insane asylum, set fire to the building, by 
which three hundred and thirty-five of the in¬ 
mates perished. I grant you that it is beneath 
the dignity of a man of honor to dwell upon 
such trifles; but, sir, if I have a weakness, it is 
tender-heartedness, and this little circumstance 
so affected me that I made up my mind not to 
fight again. But iu this particular case, as your 
friend is so desirous of fighting me, I will ac¬ 
commodate him and give him the satisfaction of 
being slaughtered at his earliest convenience. 0 

rfhe captain bowed with a deferential air. 
"My dear sir, 0 be said, "allow me to offer you 
my hand. I am agreeably disappointed in you. 
I had been led to suppose that you were, what Is 
called, *a man of peace;' in short, a—a—I beg 
pardon, but, in point of fact—a coward. But I 
begin to perceive that I have been misled, and 
that you are an honorable gentleman, wbo will 
not refuse to meet your man upon any occasion ” 

" Sir, I thank you/' I replied, Imitating his 
magnificent wave of the hand and overpowering 
"ahem;” "sir, I thank yon, and 1 trust you 
Will speedily be convinced that 1 am a man who 
will * distinguish and divide a hair ’twixt south 
and southwest side/ and make no hesitation in 
destroying any presumptuous individual wbo 
mdy see fit to dispute me. Please mention to 
your friend that, since he is so desirous of the 
honor, I win do him the favor of making a very 
homely, snub-nosed, yellow-headed corpse of 
Mm in just eight minutes and a half from his 
appearance on the ground." 

The valiant captain bowed graciously. "If 
I you will have the kindness to refer me to your 
friend, it will perhaps be as well to settle all the 
| preliminaries at once." 

"My friend? 0—ah—yes; my friend. Well, 

( I think I shall request Mr. Tompkins to act for 
me In this matter; but as he has gone to drive, 


mid will not re t u rn fbr some hours, and as be Is 
somewhat of a novied m this sort of business, 
suppose you and I settle the preliminaries be¬ 
tween ourselves; it wifi be just as well, and 
there will then be no chance fbr a misunder¬ 
standing." 

" Such an arrangement will be perfectly satis¬ 
factory both to my principal and myself. Sup¬ 
pose, then,we fix the time at sunrise, to morrow?" 

" Capital t” I exclaimed, with enthusiasm; 
"*By despatching the business at such an eariy 
hour, I shall have all the rest of the day to at¬ 
tend to other and more important mattere.” 

The captain gave me a queer look out of the 
comer of his eyes. "For the place, I think we 
had better decide upon the spot usually selected 
for meetings of this kind in this vicinity—the 
Blasted Cypress hi Dead Man’s Hollow. Ton 
are acquainted with the locality, 1 presume ?” 

" O yes, pe rfectly . I shall be at the Blasted 
Cypress at the appointed time." 

" As you are the challenged party, the choice 
of weapons remains with you, of course.” 

" O, bother the weapons I" I exclaimed, with 
a careless yawn . " It's a matter of the most su¬ 
preme indifference to me what tools are used. I 
flatter myself there are few satisfaction instru¬ 
ments with which I am unacquainted.” 

" Still, as it is customary for die challenged 
party to decide, perhaps it would have a better 
look if you were to make a choice.” 

"O, nonsense! Who cares fbr appearances 
in such an insignificant, every-day affair as this ? 
As 1 have so much the advantage of my oppo¬ 
nent in coolness, nerre and courage, I will forego 
my right to choose. Whatever the weapon may 
be matters little to me. I have had experience, 
sir, in everything; from bowie knives at a hun¬ 
dred miles to sixty-four pounders across a hand¬ 
kerchief.” 

" Well, sir,” rejoined the captain, "as you arte 
so generous as to insist thk my friend shall have 
the choice, suppose we ovoid the two extremes, 
which you have mentioned, and splitting the 
difference, call it pistols 1” 

" Say pistols, then—though you couldn’t have 
mode a worse choke for your friend, for just 
now I am hi splendid practice, and can decapi¬ 
tate a fly without touching his body at fifty 
paces. Call it pistols, then. 0 

“ All being arranged to our mutual satisfac¬ 
tion,” replied the captain, moving toward the 
door, "I will take my leave, as my friend is 
doubtless impatient to learn the result of our in¬ 
terview. Good morning, Mr. Jinx.” 

"Good morning, sir.” And he closed the 
door behind him as he retired. 
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“ But, X gay, captain—Captain Fitz Battle- 
axe !” I exclaimed, rushing after him, and ting¬ 
ing out down the stairway; “please represent to 
your friend that it will be unnecessary for him 
to order breakfast, or anything of that sort, to 
come off after our meeting, as it will only be a 
useless expense and give his administrators the 
trouble of setting the bill By the way, captain, 
you must breakfast with me when it's over. 
And now I think of it, captain, a surgeon will 
also be unnecessary, as I don’t like half way 
work, and never miss the heart. Good morning 
to you.” 

“ Good morning, Mr. Jinx.” 

And his heavy boots tramped down the stairs 
and out of the house; whereupon I returned to 
my room, bolted the door, and throwing myself 
into a chair, reviewed the events of the preceding 
two or three weeks, while the perspiration bathed 
my forehead and ran down upon my cheeks, and 
off from the end of my nose. 

“ Good heavens!” I mentally exclaimed, after 
a few minutes of unenviable self-communion. 
“If I haven’t got myself into a fix then I can 
only say I must be wholly and altogether unac¬ 
quainted with the proper definition of the word 
* fix.’ Here am I, a quiet, inoffensive gentle¬ 
man, who, in company with a friend, hag come 
down here to this out-of-the-way place to rusti¬ 
cate for a few weeks. Almost the first day of 
my arrival, I am introduced to Miss Mary 
Jones, a young lady, as pretty as a pink, as 
proud as a peacock, and rather coquettish—to 
say nothing about her fortune of thirty thousand 
dollars. I forthwith began to play the agreeable 
to the young lady, and with such success as to 
render furious this great yellow-headed monster 
of a Smithers, who has also been playing the 
agreeable for some time. Smithers tries to drive 
me from the field, and fails; I try to drive 
Smithers from the field, and also fail. The 
young lady whom we Ifrth adore—to say nothing 
of her little fortnne of thirty thousand dollars— 
will decide in favor of neither, but keeps both in 
tow like two scnlpins on a doable-hooked Una. 
At length Smithers becomes enraged at some 
decided preference shown to myself, and that he 
may remove such an -insurmountable obstacle, 
from his path, sends this great hoiking ogre of a 
fellow. Captain Fitz B&ttleaxe, with a free like 
a lion, and a figure like the king of the Visi¬ 
goths, with a challenge! I pot on the courage¬ 
ous and terrific, trying to bluff the great hulking 
fellow off; great hulking fellow wont be bluffed 
off, bat, on the contrary, rather seems to admire 
my spirit! Not knowing what else to do, I keep 
up the false pretence until it is all arranged for 


ns to meet in mortal combat to-morrow morning 
at sunrise, at the Blasted Cypress in Dead Man’s 
Hollow. I’m blasted if I know where the place 
is, or ever want to!” 

Here I was compelled to pause in my soliloquy 
to give a shudder; the name of “ Dead Man's 
Hollow ” was so suggestive that a succession of 
cold shivers kept chasing each other down my 
back and into my boots for several minutes. 
Recovering, I proceeded with the summing up: 

“Now, then, the question arises, what the 
deace am I to do ? Tea, verily, that is a ques¬ 
tion—what am I to do? This monster of a 
Smithers is a regular fire-eater, a dead shot, 
who has the reputation of being able to ’ring the 
bell ’ nine times out of ton ; gad, he’ll ring sty 
bell for me if he ever gets a pop at my figure,— 
while on my part, I never fired a pistol aboT* 
half a dozen times in my life, and if my mem¬ 
ory serves, I didn’t hit anything either one of 
those half dozen times. At this moment I am 
persuaded that I should not be able to hit the 
gable end of a barn at four paces, much less the 
figure of a bloodthirsty wretch, who at the same 
moment would be pointing the muzzle of a pis¬ 
tol right down my throat. But this is nothing 
to the case; I am merely reviewing the difficul¬ 
ties without suggesting a remedy. I can’t fight 
him—that’s clear; it would be nothing more nor 
less than sniride to think of such a thing. Not 
that I am afraid—far from it! I flatter myself I 
have an abundance of the description of courage 
that is needed for a man to free the enemies of 
his country in the field of battle, where he has 
thousands to keep him company, and the rat-tat, 
tattling dram, and the squeal, squeal, squealing 
fife, to lead him 

44 4 To his gory bed or to victory!’ 

Bat it is a very different sort of thing to go out 
at daybreak, on foot and alone, in cool blood 
and on an empty stomach, to be shot down like 
a woodchuck In a comer. The question now 
comes up again—what am I to do? Now, 
Jinx,” I exclaimed, aloud, getting up and pee¬ 
ing my chamber floor; “now. Jinx, my good 
fellow, what do you propose to do to get out of 
this scrape? You might run, certainly, bet 
then you would leave a most dismal reputation 
behind, and worse than all, pretty Mary Jones 
would forever after hold you in the most unut¬ 
terable contempt, whereby your heart would be 
most fearfully lacerated—not to mention her lit¬ 
tle fortune of thirty thousand dollars; no, you 
can’t run, that’s sure. But hold! a glorious 
idea presents itself. You will write an anony¬ 
mous letter to the authorities, informing them of 
the contemplated duel, and the place and tune 
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where it is to come off. Magnlfioeot thought! 
You can by that means vindicate your reputa¬ 
tion for courage, and at the same time come off 
without any bodily harm. Yet stop; how are 
you to get the letter to the authorities 1 It wont 
da to send Tompkins, for you wouldn't like to 
let him know you objected to the fight. Ah 1 I 
have it. At night, when all is still and no one 
to observe, you will yourself take the note to the 
house of the principal justice, ring the bell until 
the house is alarmed, tuck the letter under the 
door and make off in safety. Hurrah 1 three 
cheers for our side! What a fine thing H is to 
be quick-witted, to be sure 1 Who but a Jinx 
or a Bonaparte would ever have thought of such 
an exquisite stratagem?" And I danced about 
the room like a good-natured maniac, until the 
increasing darkness warned me that it was quite 
time for me to write the proposed note so as to 
have it in readiness at a moment's notice. With 
much painstaking and many trials, I succeeded 
at length in so disguising my hand that I felt 
assured no expert in the world would be able to 
identify it. Having sealed and directed it to the 
proposed dispenser of justice, I placed the safety¬ 
ensuring document in my breeches pocket, and 
for the first time since the advent of Captain. 
Fits Battleaxe, drew a long and fearless breath. 
These arrangements had scarcely been com¬ 
pleted, and the door unbolted, before the well- 
known squeak of Tompkins's boots was heard in 
the passage, and the next instant he bunt into 
the room with his countenance radiant with hap¬ 
piness, and his coat covered with dost. 

“ My golly, Jinx!" he exclaimed, in an ex 
tremely animated tone; "my golly, old fellow, 
you dunno what you've lost by not going with 
jis this afternoon. Such gals 1 such hones 1 
'such everything! O my, I never had such a 
time in my life, never 1" And he pitched his 
whip into a comer and himself on the sofa. 
“ But I say, old horse, what have you been driv¬ 
ing at ? Been to see Mary Jones, eh ? Have a 
good time, eh ? You sly dog, tell us all about 
it." 

“ O, no-oo," I drawled, in a careless tone. 
“ I didn’t stay at home to have a good time. I 
had a little basinets affair on my hands, as you 
will perceive." And I tossed Smithers's chal¬ 
lenge towards him. 

It was really curious to 1 mark the different 
shades of feeling that manifested themselves on 
hie expressive countenance as hs perused the 
blood-thirsty document; first surprise, then fear, 
and finally blank and utter dismay! 

“ Great heavens. Jinx 1" he at length broke 
forth, in a tremulous tone; “it's going to rafee 
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the very old what's-name with your prespeets 
here, to be compelled to refuse this challenge." 

" Refuse the challenge I" I sneered between the 
puffs of my cigar; “ such an absurd idea never 
entered my mind." 

“ Hey?—what? You don't mean to say-—no, 
it can't be 1 You know you never did." 

“ I just do mean to say it though. We are to 
meet with pistols tomorrow morning at sun¬ 
rise, at the place known as the Blasted Cypress, 
in Dead Man's Hollow"—Tompkins shivered,— 
"and what’s more, my lad, you are to be my 
second." 

“ Good lord I" he groaned, placing his hands 
upon his knees and gearing with a horrified ex¬ 
pression into my face, while the perspiration 
gathered upon his blow, "you don't mean to 
tell me that I have got to go out and see you 
xn-m-mnrdered ? Hell bo sure to hit you too 
first shot. How could you think of accepting 
his challenge?" 

" Nonsense, Tompkins!” I exclaimed, with an 
affectation of careisssness. " What a louse you 
make about such an ordinary affair 1 If he had 
not challenged me, I should have had to challenge 
him. I shell shoot him in the morning, as he 
deserves, and shall then have toe field aU to my¬ 
self. . It's very simple, you see, and very neces¬ 
sary ; so now go tobed like a good fellow, so as 
to be on hand to wake me in toe morning, for I 
may oversleep myself, and I wouldn't foil of 
meeting him on any account" 

Poor Tompkins was completely thunderstruck. 
Having been accustomed to rely altogether upon 
me, and be governed by my advice, it never oc¬ 
curred to him to try to dissuade me from my 
purpose. In accordance with my wish, he Kt 
his candle and stole silently and dejectedly to¬ 
wards the door. 

" Good night, Jinx," he faltered, as he stood 
fumbling with toe latch. " If you should waul 
anything in toe night, you'll call me—wont 
you ?" 

"Yes, yes—go ahead," I replied,somewhat 
impatiently; for I was anxious to get him out 
of the way that I might have an opportunity to 
slip out of the house, unobserved, with toe note. 

Slowly and reluctantly closing toe door behind 
him, he walked with a hesitating step along the 
passage leading to his apartment, but almost 
immediately returned, and opening the door, 
stood shading toe light with his hand as ho 
peered into the room. 

" I say, Jiox, did you call me ?" he asked, in 
a tremulous tone. 

"No." 

" 0 !" 
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" Is there auytifiag etss, Tompkins f* I asked, 
as he stood twiddling the latch hi a hesitating, 
uncertain sort of way. 

"No; only—you wouldn't like to haare me dt 
np with yoa to-night nor nothing, would yea P 

"No, no; of course not I wont to get a 
good night's rest, so as to be on hand m the 
morning. So now to please me go tight straight 
along to-bed, or yea'll look so sleepy that I 
shall tie ashamed to take yoa along with me to¬ 
morrow. Now do go, there's a good follow.” 

"Well, then, good night, if yea insist open 
it,” he said, pressing my hand, while the tears 
gathered in the honest follow's ayes. 

" Good night,” I replied, returning die pres¬ 
sure, and thirty pushing him into the passage 
and dosing the door upon him. 

. I listened to Us retreating footsteps along the 
entry, and waited to hear the squeaking of his 
rieketty bed, as he toned in; hot the regular 
tramp, tramp, tramp, as he paced back and 
forth across his chamber door, soon eoovinced 
me that he had no intention of sleeping, what¬ 
ever I might be disposed to do. This was ex¬ 
cessively provoking, and I was jest npott the 
point of going to him and compelling him by 
force of asms to go to deep, when I heard him 
again coming towards my room. This time 
there was an evident purpose in his coming, for 
he deliberately closed the door behind him, and 
advancing into the room, set bis candle down 
upon the table and himself on a chair, where he 
remained looking steadfastly and moornfally at 
me. 

"Well, what the deuce do you want now, 
Tompkins V’ I snarled* 

* Why, the feet is, Jinx,” he replied, twirling 
his thumbs and crossing and uncrossing his 
legs uneasily; "the feet is, I have been drinking 
about this business of yours and have hit upon a 
plan to fix it all right This brute of a Bmith- 
e*c, you know, is what they eall a dead shot, 
while yon are a little out of practice—that is, 
you haven't been doing anything of the kind 
lately. Now the plan I thought of was tilts: 
You know I am a first rate shot—yen know that, 
don't you ? A splendid Shot! Never miss my 
mark with a pistol!” (Tompkins might well 
say that, for to my certain knowledge he never 
filed a pistol in his life, and didn't know a per¬ 
cussion cap fern a side of sole leather). " Well, 
what I was thinking was, that yon might be 
taken unexpectedly sick; a sudden attack of— 
of—say a sudden attaek of the dropsy, or the 
whooping cough, or something dreadful; and 
not liking to disappoint Smithers, you would let 
your second take np your quarrel. Wouldn’t it 


be a great jbke, when Santhers found that in¬ 
stead of meeting a person out of practice, like 
yourself, he had got to fight a dead shot and a 
regular fire-eater Kke me?” 

"Pooh, pooh, Tompkins, don’t be a fool.” 

* I aint a fool, Jinx; I give you my word I 
aint; but you know it's very different with me 
from what it is with you. You have got friends, 
lots of friends, who would be inconsolable if you 
were to be—that is to say—if you were to be— 
sort of—of killed; while ’taint so witifme. If 
there was any accident happen to me, why, there 
would be nobody to fret about it, don’t you see; 
there isn't anybody cares much of anything for 
me I aint anybody without you; I'm only the 
taH to your kite; if you come down, I'm sure 
to be floored; while you might part with me 
and still be as good as new, don't you see ? 
And then wouldn’t it be fan to see how sur¬ 
prised our friend Smithers would b6 to find he’d 
got me'to fight with; he, be, he!” And poor 
Tompkins made a dismal effort to appear jolly. 

* Now, Tompkins, don’t talk nonsense,” I re¬ 
plied, coughing violently; for I had swallowed 
a piece of cigar, or something, that sort of choked 
me. " Your feelings do honor to your heart, I 
suppose, but we fighting men doo*t understand 
that sort of thing! We, warriors, deHghft in 
blood 1 I may say, we absolutely revel in slaugh¬ 
ter t No, no—I wouldn’t fefi of meeting him on 
any consideration.” 

” No, Jinx, yon mustn’t think of doing such a 
thing!”he replied, wife more firmness than I 
had supposed him capable of. 

" Why, Tompkins, what a fool yon are!” I 
returned, with a burst of confidence; for I aaw 
them was no getting rid of him unless I let him 
into the secret " To tell you the truth, my boy, 
I have no notion of shooting Smithers, or letting 
him shoot me. We shall meet on the ground, 
to be sure, but I’ve got a little plan of my own 
that will prevent any evil consequences. Them, 
does that Satisfy you ? Now go to-bed, do, or 
you will prevent me from patting my plan hi 
execution.” 

"By jingo, old ftlldwl I aid a fool, as you 
say,” he exclaimed, with animation. " I ought 
to have known yon would fix things. By Jove! 
I'm the happiest fellow south Of Mason & Dix¬ 
on's line. Yes, I will go to-bed. Good night” 
And he scampered along the passage, whistling 
like afifer. 

Having disposed of him, I managed with 
some little difficulty to get out of the house un¬ 
observed, and took my why towards the resi¬ 
dence of the justice whom I intended to favor 
with my warning epistle. It was yet quite early 
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inthe night, and ts I focw near the office of tile 
legal functionary, in whom I placed all jay 
hopes, I had die satisfection to observe through 
the open window that he wee seated at hie desk 
reading. With a shill acquired by the habit of 
pitching coppers when a bey, I su c ceed ed mew¬ 
ing my note on to his desk, directly muter his 
noee. He was naturally a good deal started 
by this novel mode of delivery, and jumping 
from his chair, ran to the window, while I dodg¬ 
ed behind a protecting ehunp of berberry boshes. 
Hot being able to discover the bearer, 1 m tamed 
Ids attention to the letter, and having waited an- 
til he broke the seal and began perusing the con¬ 
tents, I started for the hotel, crawled op to my 
room, divested myBelf of a salt of clothes be¬ 
longing to a credulous tailor, and jumping into 
bed, was soon fast asleep. 

At the first glimmer of dawn on the following 
morning, I was awakened by a hand placed open 
my shoulder, and the indistinct form of some 
person standing by my bedside. 

"Eh 1—hallo?—♦who's that?" I exclaimed, 
starting on end, more asleep than awake. 

" It’s me," responded a voice from the direc¬ 
tion of the shadowy figure. 

"Well, that’s definite" I replied; "for I 
never knew bnt ene penon of that name in my 
life.” 

" Well, I’m that person," continued the voice, 
which I now dearly recognised at belonging to 
Tompkins. "It’s time to be getting reedy, 
without you’ve altered year mind about fighting 
Smithers." 

"Altered my mind I Of course I haven't," I 
seplied, tumbling around after my clothes. 

"Are you sure you’ve fixed it ell fight, *> 
there wont be any danger V* 

" Yes. Don’t be alarmed about that. Bat I 
say, I wish you’d strike a light; I shall never 
get ready this way; it’s as dark as Egypt. I’ve 
got on my trowsertaons hind pan before 1 Yes, 
and upside down, teoi I believe 1 Aid I say, 
Tompkins, as you are to be my second, I want 
you to put on a bold face and appear as blood- 
thirsty as possible—d’ye understand ?" 

" No fear of me; you’ll have nothing to com¬ 
plain of on that score," he replied, as ha scratch¬ 
ed a match, and got a candle aader way. " I’ll 
bo as bold as brass; nobody can he braver than 
me when there’s no danger to be apprehended." 

A few minutes sufficed to complete oar ar¬ 
rangements, and together we started for the place 
of meeting. 

" You say yon knew whew the place is, don’t 
yon, Tompkins ?—this ‘Blasted Cypress in 
Deni Man’s Hettaw.’" 

\ 


"Yes. I htidk pointed eat to toe when we 
were driving ywteday. Bui it is a good mite 
and a half from here, and wo’fl have tohmsy to 
get there by sanriee." 

Unwilling to be the test an the ground, we 
struck into * sort of cow canter, which sp e ed U y 
devoured the distance and baonght as to the hoi- 
tew of the dismal name. Tha ether party hud 
not yet‘arrived, and we spent a few mi antes in 
emnjniidag the locality. Yen may be ease I 
looked about with no tittle anxiety, until I at 
length espied a number of men concealed in the 
bushes. The sight put me on my tape at cnee; 
I was a made man from that minute, and when 
Banthera, with bfo second, did make their ap¬ 
pearance, I was strutting and prancing about as 
big as a dog with two tells, whistling in a lively 
any a btaatiftil afar of my cam composition, 
which, by tin way, I intend shortly to publish 
aader the title of " The Chicken's March to the 
Bough Dish." 

Smith— and tnyneif hewed grimly at each 
otbsr as he advanced. I then introduced Tanp- 
htes to Pita Battle—e, whereupon tiny stepped 
aside, and hating conferred together several 
minutes, again approached us with the anneunee- 
nent that, if agreeable to us, the fight would 
take place at twenty paces, each party firing at 
the wind. Hating signified oar assent to this 
arrangement, Fks Battiease paced off and 
marked tbs distance; then, aider loading the pis¬ 
tole in Tompkins’s p r ese n ce, brought them both 
tome that I might have awefectien. Cheating 
ene with much apparent eare, we were ted to 
our ‘Stations; the seconds s te ppe d aside, and 
Vita Battteaxe was in the very act of counting 
"one, two, three—five," when half a dozen men 
rufbed from their places of conceal mm t in the 
shrubbery, and m an instant we wese disarmed 

Batitbers was perfectly frantic with tags and 
disappointment, struggling and fighting with his 
captors tike a panther. Not to be any way be¬ 
hind in that sect of game, I raved wad frothed at 
the month like a maniac; w hil e Tompkins, 
eoorceiy knowing what steps be ought to panne 
under such very peculiar ctrcwaetanoes, stood 
stock still and swore like a tro o per for five min¬ 
utes on a stretch, without ever once stopping to 
take breath, much to the su rp ris e of Captain 
Vkz Battiease who gazed at him in anaoement, 
doubtless very much astonished that a second 
should be so cat up at the in te rr up t i on of an 
affair in which he might he supposed to have bat 
a remote interest. 

Under the ecoert of these half docea guardians 
of Che peace we wore canned sway into captivity. 
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' conducted in triumph back to the village with & in attendance, one of whom was die p rosec uting 
little million of boys at our tail, and placed in attorney, or whatever else he may be called. I 
durance vile at the hotel—Tompkins and myself may be giving him die wrong title, for I'm no 
in one room, guarded by time constable*, and lawyer mjnetf, and do not pretend to mash 
Smithers and hie second in another* similarly knowledge of law—that is to say, in criminal 
guarded—where we awaited the opening of the matters,—but if yon take me on the way of 
court, which was to be held for ear especial ben- transacting business in a debtor’s court, I mm 
edt, for the purpose of imposing a fine in eonre- thar. Well, as I was saying, the prosecuting 
quenee of our groso violation of the laws of the attorney opened the case by commenting some- 
State, and the peace and dignity thereof; and what at length upon the heinousness of tin 
also to place us under good and sufficient bonds crime we had meditated, stating that he had 
to keep the peace toward mankind generally and been warned of the affair the day before, and 
. each other particularly, for the space of a given wound up by asking permission to introduce a 
number of mouths. few witnesses. 

Numerous versions of the story of the attempt- At this stage of the proceedings, a very young 
ed duel and its unfortunate interruption were legal gentleman got upon his legs, and in a gian- 
rapidly noised abroad through all the region diloquent period announced his intention of de- 
. round about, very naturally producing the most fending us; a proceeding on his part which 
intense excitement, so much so, indeed, that by brought Captain Fits Battieaxe to his feet, with 
nine o’clock, A* M., the large hall over “ the the mild remark : 

store,” where the town justice was usually 41s- u Look here, young man, just sit down or FH 
pensed, was literally packed with a curious and knock yon down; our case is ridiculous enough 
eager multitude, a “ handsome” proportion of now without yon making it more bo.” 
which were ladies, among whom I had the satis- “ Why, I intended to defend you!” exclaimed 
faction of observing Miss Mary Jones, the pretty the amused disciple of—of the old scratch, 
cause of all this hubbub and commotion. She “ Tes, I know it,” replied Fits Battieaxe, 
was looking unnsually charming, even for her, sharply; “ take the other side of the case and 
with her wavy, silken, yellow hair, her dimpled yon may spout till doomsday if it pleases yon.'* 
chin and violet-colored eyes—not to mention her The demolished counsel vanished, and the 
little fortune of thirty thousand dollars. I caught ease proceeded. 

her eye as we were marshalled into the hall. “ James Sqneatpig, take the stand,” said the 
She knew well enough what had been the oeca- prosecuting attorney. 

sion of onr going out “ for to fight,” the minx, A little, short, chunky, foxy-looking fellow 
and she smiled so sweetly and approvingly upon took the stand and was sworn, 
me that for the moment I felt really sorry I had “ Now, Mr. Squealpig,” said the co uns e l , 
net allowed my opponent to pitch a small hunk “ yon came te me yesterday with the informa- 
of lead in among my yitals for her sake. But tion thpt this meeting was to take place. I 
my rapture was somewhat qualified upon par- want you to state to the court how you disoov- 
ceiring that she bestowed an equally fascinating ered the fact.” 

glance upon my rival—these gals, confound ’em, “ I didn’t discover it at all; I was told.” 

can’t bd satisfied with taking a man’s heart right “ Very well; who told you V* 

out of his thorax, but unless they can render u The man that sent me to you.” 
him of all flesh the most miserable with jeal- “ Well, who was that man 1” 

. ousy, they do not seem to consider their eon- “ He gave me a dollar not to tell, and I prom- 

quest half completed. feed I wouldn’t.” 

The entire assembly were evidently very much “ Mir Sqnealpig,” said the counsel, s e verely, 

disposed in our favor; for after all, people do “remember you are under oath. If you do not 
like spunk, however peaceable and law-abiding answer more directly I shall move that yon be 
they may be themselves. The gentlemen crowd- fined for contempt. Who was that man, sir ?** 
ed about ns, and shook hands alternately with “ Well, then, if I must tell,” replied the wit- 
Bmithers and myself, while the ladies showed ness, doggedly, ” it was—Mr. Smithers 1” 
their dear little white teeth at ns whenever we “ Mr. Smithers!” simultaneously exclaimed 
looked towards them. almost every individual in the court room, “ Mr. 

Presently three justices marched in and took Smithers!” 
their seats at the upper end of the hall, looking “ Mr. Smithers!” reiterated the witnere. 

very grave and learned, and consequently very The excitement produced by tide unexpected 
stupid. Several legal gentlemen were already announcement was most intense. Fite BnUlln 
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axe sprang from the side of my unhappy rival, 
who, completely overwhelmed, was gazing atten¬ 
tively at the toes of his boots, and sat himself 
down in a friendly way by my side. The other 
gentlemen drew back with looks of contempt 
and began shaking hands with me anew; the la¬ 
dies showed their teeth at mo more than ever; 
and the look I got from pretty Mary Jones con¬ 
vinced me that her affections and her hand were 
mine from that hoar—not to mention her little 
fortune of thirty thousand dollars. Poor Smith- 
era looked as though there was nothing he de¬ 
sired more than for the ground to open and swal¬ 
low him up—or down, whichever phrase may be 
proper,—and for the moment I scarcely knew 
whether most to pity his unfortunate predica¬ 
ment or despise the dastardly cowardice of his 
action! 

Quiet having been restored, the counsel for 
the prosecution continued: 

“ But, your honor, the most singular portion 
of this remarkable affair has not yet been reach¬ 
ed. I hold in my hand a communication re¬ 
ceived last night by a justice of this town, which 
I think, sir, yon will agree with me in pronounc¬ 
ing a most remarkable document. It reads as 
folio ws: 

" 1 Sib, —Yon will doubtless be very much 
surprised at receiving an anonymous letter; but 
I feel it my duty as a citizen to acquaint you 
with the fact that, at sunrise, to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, at a place known as * the Blasted Cypress in 
Dead Man’s Hollow/ two gentlemen will meet 
in mortal combat; and I call upon you, sir, as a 
guardian of the public peace, to take measures 
tor prevent any hostile encounter. Sir,—any at¬ 
tempt to ascertain the name of the writer of this 
communication will be in vain, as ample precau¬ 
tions have been taken against a discovery. 

“ ‘ Very respectfully, »■ —— / 

" Now, sir/’ continued the counsel, " your 
honor will perceive why I call it a remarkable 
document. It purports to be anonymous, but the 
writer, in the excitement of the moment, and over¬ 
come, doubtless, by the force of habit, so far forgot 
what he was doing, as to sign his name in full at 
the bottom of the page, where it now stands— 
* A Jnrx, Ptagwash/” 

" It is false!” I roared. " That is not my 
hand-writing/ nor nothing like it/’ 

"I grant that foe hand is disguised,” returned 
the counsel, “but I think we can prove it to be 
yours, nevertheless. Mr. Tompkins take the 
stand.” 

Tompkins confounded and amazed, moved 
toward foe stand and was sworn. 

"Mr. Tompkins, you are acquainted with the 
hand-writing of Mr. Jinx, are you not V* 

"Yes'r.” 


"Just examine foe hand-writing of this letter, 
and inform the court whether, in your opinion, 
ft is that of Mr. Jinx or not f* 

Tompkins gazed at the letter a moment, and 
then cast a bewildered and frightened glance to¬ 
wards me. I, of course, could not counsel Mm 
to commit perjury and so looked perseveringly 
foe other way. 

"Yon needn't look at him, sir,” said foe 
counsel, sharply. "Just give the court your 
opinion about foe writing. Is it his, sir, or is 
it not ? What do you say, sir V* 

" Y-e-es," faltered Tompkins, "I should say 
it was—that is—rather—” 

"Your honor,” continued the prosecuting at¬ 
torney, "as it is very evident neither of these 
gentlemen contemplated the slightest breach of 
the peace, I therefore move that they be dis¬ 
charged." 

"The prisoaefs are discharged,” replied his 
honor. 

The indignation and contempt that had been 
bestowed upon my rival was as nothing to that 
Which was showered Upon my devoted head, as 
8mithcrs, Tompkins and myself sneaked out of 
foe court The gentlemen moved away from 
our path in disgust, foe ladies turned their backs 
in scorn, and pretty Mary Jones swept by ns 
with an air calculated to impress both Smifoers 
and myself with the oonvictkm that we had for¬ 
ever forfeited all claim to her hand or her heart— 
not to mention her little fortune of thirty thou¬ 
sand dollars. 

"I say, Tompkins,” I said to my friend, as I 
sat in my room at the hotel, about one hour after 
the close of the " last scene of all that ends this 
strange, eventful history,” "hare yon got every¬ 
thing packed 1” 

" Yes, everything; both shirts, all four of the 
dickeys, your ’tother eravat and everything— 
without it may be your fine-tooth ^omb and 
thimble, which are, I suspect, in the breast¬ 
pocket of your coat.” 

" That’s all right. And I say, Tompkins, I 
think a little change of scene and air would be 
of benefit to us, don't you 1” 

"My opinion exactly; and between you and 
I, Jinx, I think there is scarcely a place in foe 
Union presenting greater inducements for an en¬ 
terprising young man to emigrate from than this 
very town we are now in.” 

Had the reader been standing upon the plat¬ 
form in front of the railroad station, when the 
cars whirled out of town that afternoon, he 
would have seen two noses flattened against two 
panes of glass in two adjoining windows on foe 
right hand side^ at about the centre of the rear 
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car. Those two noses bo lo ogod to TompWns 
and myself respectively. 

Smithers left tows by a private eoareyasce at 
aboat the same time. In regard to pretty Mary 
Jones, whose history I leaned some rim after¬ 
wards, H appears that Captain Pits Batttoaxo, 
immediately upon oar departure, commenced 
paying his court to her in a very derided man¬ 
ner ; in point of fact, laying regular and scien¬ 
tific siege to her; killing, wounding and maim¬ 
ing all who dared make aey pretentions to her 
hand, until she was fairly compelled, by force of 
arms, as it were, to drop her maiden Jones and 
become Mrs. Captain Plantagenet Flu Battle- 
axe, and the valiant captain is at this moment 
cheered by the smiles of a lovely and lovtog 
wife—not to mention her little fortune of thirty 
thousand dollars. 

My apology for not winding op with a moral, 
after the approved fashion, is that the story itself 
teaches absolutely nothing, without, indeed} its 
perusal may indues the young gentlemen of this 
country, upon receiving a challenge, either to 
say yes and fight without any nonsense, or to 9$j 
no and plead principle; in either of wbieh eases 
they will gain a reputation with seme portion of 
the community. The story is sot written in 
vain, however, for the young ladies will be 
pleased that pretty Mary Jones—not to men¬ 
tion her little fortune of thirty thousand dollars 
—escaped the cowardly Smithers and fell into 
the hands of a brave man; the old ladies will be 
pleased that there was no blood shed; I, myself, 
am pleased because I get an excellent price for 
this article; and now that we are all pleased 
and smiling, I will cry“ whoa” at once, and 
hold my horses where I am, before anything 
happens to vex any of ns. 


A VORACIOUS PIKE. 

We find it recorded in an English publication 
that, some time ago, two young gentlemen of 
'Dumfries, while fishing at Dalswinston Loch, 
having expended their stock of worms, etc , had 
recourse to the expedient of picking out the eyes 
of the dead perch they had taken, and attaching 
them to their hooks—a bait which this fish is 
known to take as readily as any other. One of 
the perch caught in this manner struggled so 
much when taken out of the water that the book 
had no sooner been loosened from its mouth than 
it came in contact with one of its own eyes, and 
actually tore H out. In the straggle, the fish 
slipped through the holder's fingers, and again 
escaped to its native element. The disappointed 
fisher, still retaining the eye of the aquatic fugi¬ 
tive, adjusted it on the hook, and again com¬ 
mitted his line to the waters. After a very short 
interval, on palling up the line, he wasastouished 
to find the identical perch that had eluded his 
grasp a few minutes before, and which literally 
perished in swallowing its own eye .—Fish Stodes. 


HOW TO PROMOTE PEACE HI A FAMILY. 

Remember that our wHl is likely to be crossed 
every day, so prepare for it. 

Everybody in the house has an evil nature as 
well as ourselves, and therefore we are not to ex¬ 
pect too mack. 

To learn the different temper and disposition 
of each individual. 

To look on each member of the family as 
one for whom we should have a care. 

When any good happens to any one, to rejoiee 
at it. 

When inclined to give an angry answer, to 
" overcome evil with good.” 

If from sickness, pain or infirmity, we fool ir¬ 
ritable, to keeps stmt watch over ourselves. 

To observe when others are so suffering, and 
drop a word of kindness and sympathy turned to 
them. 

To watch the little opportunities of plea sing, 
and to put little annoyances out of the way. 

To take a cheerful view of everything, even 
of the weather^ and encourage hope. 

To speak kindly to the servants—to praise 
them for little things when you can. 

In all tittle pleasures which may occur, to put 
yourself last. 

To try for "the soft answer which tumeth 
away wrath.” 

When we have been pained by an unkind 
word or deed, to ask ourselves: " Have I net 
often done the same and been forgiven *” 

In conversation, not to exalt yourself, but to 
bring others forward. 

To be very gentle with the young ones, and 
treat them with respect. 

Never to judge one another harshly, hot to 
attribute a gm#ci motive when we can.— Lift 
Illustrated. 


A SIGHT OF A GREAT MAN. 

' Goethe, tike many ocher celebrated men, was 
somewhat annoyed by the visits of etraagem. ▲ 
student once called at his house, and itiqusstod 
to see hkn. Goethe, contrary to ids usual cus¬ 
tom, consented to be seen; and after the student 
had waited some time in the ante-chamber, he 
appeared, and without speaking, took a chair, 
and seated himself in the middle of the room. 
The student, fer from being embarrassed with 
this unexpected proceeding, took a lighted wax 
candle in his hand, and walking round the poet, 
deliberately viewed him on all sides; and, set¬ 
ting down the candle, he drew out bis pone, and 
taking from it a small piece of silver, pul it on 
the table, and went away without speakiqg a 
word.— Lewes. 


EFFECTS OF EARLY EDUCATION. 

Lady Raffles in her memoirs of her husband, 
Sir Stamford Raffles, mentions the singular f^t 
that “ two young tigers and* bear were for sons 
time in the children's apartments, under the 
charge of their attendant, without being confined 
in cages; and it was rather curious to see the 
children, the bears, the tigero, a blue mountain 
bird, and a favorite cat, au playing toget h er t he 
parrot's bill being the only object or awe to ml 
the party .”—New York Aftrror. 
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THE LAST BAT OF SUMMER. 


BT KBS. 8. B. DAWBS. 


The Mm b marching to his rest, 

In th« crimsoned chambers of the ireetj 
Gilded o’er with his glorious rays, 

The hilltops now are all a-blaae; 

While through the shaded ralleys deep, 
The lengthening shadows slowly creep. 

This holy day of hashed repose, 
fleams fitting time for summer’s close; 

All nature wean a look serene, 

And sides of lore bend o’er the scene; 
While sacred thoughts with potent power, 
Stir the soul in the Sabbath hour. 

How short the days of summer’s reign, 
flhiee first her blossoms decked the plain; 
We’re only dwelt a few short hours, 

Amiri the perfume of her flowers; 

Hare seen her beauteous form awhile, 
Only to meet her parting smile. 

f A withered cr own on her dying brow, 

Of earth she takes her farewell how; 

E'en such is lih—we meet to part, 

And one by one our friends depart; 
Bright hopes in darkness pass away, 

As lhdes tite light of this summer day. 

A glory lingers on yonder hills, 

And one bright hope my bosom fills, 
Though flowers decay, and seasons roll, 
There’s lifo immortal for the soul; 

And ’neath the beams of a Father’s lore, 
Sternal summer reigns chore. 


THE NEIGHBORS. 


BT JOHN TH0BNBB3BY. 

M&8. Butts had just dropped in a few min¬ 
utes to see how Mrs. Tubbs did. It was in the 
morning, and Mrs. Tubbs was still engaged 
about her work. So Mrs. Butts sat down just 
where she could find a place, and proceeded to 
make herself altogether at home. 

" You're desprite busy, this mommy* said 
she to her neighbor. 

" O, no more’n common, 's I know of/* an¬ 
swered Mrs. Tubbs. “ But we can't exactly 
get a livin' and be idle too, yon know.** 

“ I don't calculate to be over and above idle, 
myself," said Mrs. Bntts. " I generally carry 
my knittin*-work, when I go a visitin'. I guar¬ 
antee to set as good an example as most folks. 
But I wanted to tell yon about what my husband 
said." 

Mrs. Tubbs looked up, looked down, and 
went on with her work again. 

" What did he say ?" said she. 

" Well, yon remember that last quarter of veal 

35 


he had o* Mr. Tubbs, to pay for the quarter Mr. 
Tubbs hado* him?" 


“ Tes, I guess I do seem to remember some¬ 
thing about that. Why ?** 

“O, nothing. Only Mir. Butts said about 
that veal, that he guessed *twas pretty near 
ready to die before it did! That was all." 

Mrs. Tubbs stood erect. 

" Did he mean to say anything against my 
husband's honesty, I'd like to know ? Because, 
if he did—" 

" I don't know, Fm sure. I can't pretend to 
tell what he meant. I shouldn't think he did, 
though. Yet I can't say. At any rate, that 
was what he said." 

"And that's enough, Ish'd think 1 What more 
could he say ? And a neighbor so, too I To 
accuse my husband of sellin' meat that died! 
It's a shame and aq insult! I'll never put up 
with it in the world!" 

Hot and oat of breath in consequence of the 
protracted discussion that ensued, Mrs. Butts 
took herself off home, to put another stick un¬ 
der the pot and set it to boiling harder. 

Of course, when her husband came in to din¬ 
ner, the conversation with Mrs. Tubbs was de¬ 
tailed with wonderful precision, and more too. 
Mr. Batts got a good story oat of it. He got 
exasperated over it He declared he never 
would stand it, being a neighbor so; and 
thought it was a homing shame that people 
allowed themselves to slander their neighbors in 
this way. 

“ At any rate, I know one thing!" said he, in 
a threatening voice. 

“ What*8 that ?” asked his wife. 


" Tubbs noarer'll come off so well again, if his 
cattle get into my mowin'! l'U drive 'em 
straight to pound!" 

" Do they ever get into your mowin' ?" in¬ 
quired his wife. 

“ Well, I shouldn't wonder if I'd turned them 
crittgn out of my piece into his'n, os many as a 
dozen or twenty times this summer! I'll not do 
it any more." 

"That's what I wouldn’t, Fm sure, Mr. 
Butts. I wonder you never drove 'em to pound 
before!” 


" Because I never wanted to make any differ¬ 
ence with a neighbor," said he. " But you don't 
catch me hangin' back any longer, I tell yon!" 

Pretty soon afterwards, therefore, the pound- 
keeper stopped Mr. Tubbs on his way home. 

“ I've got three head o' your cattle shet np in 
the pound," said he. 

" Three head o' my cattle!" exclaimed the 
astonished Tubbs. " Who drove 'em over?” 
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The pound-keeper laughed, and took advan¬ 
tage of the laugh to hesitate. The answer was 
fairly corkscrewed out of him : 

“ Wal, I s'pose Mr. Butts drove ’em." 

And he laughed again. 

Tubbs could hardly keep in his boots, he was 
so moved with indignation. 

“ Butts drive my cattle to pound!” said he, 
lowering his brows and setting his teeth. “ I'll 
teach him a lesson yet! Mebbe some of his 
own critters '11 get out one of these days. Then 
we'll see how the account stands 1" 

He paid the usual pound tax with a great deal 
more of such grumbling as this, and drove off 
his three head of cattle. The old keeper couldn't 
help laughing, as he went away, and wondered 
in truth what would come of it. 

“It's a thing I never knew Butts to do the 
like of before," muttered he, trudging along 
homewards. “ What in the name of Satan has 
got into him lately? He hardly spoke to 
me, the last time he met me. Don’t appear as 
he used to. But I’ll fetch him yet. I never’ll 
stand this, not the longest day I live! never!" 

Only ten days or two weeks after that, Mr. 
Tubbs came into the house in a great glee. 

“ See here, wife," said he, chuckling to him¬ 
self, “ I’ve got old Butts’s cattle shet up in my 
yard, and jest as quick as I can eat my dinner, 
I'm goin' to drive ’em off to pound. I can’t 
very well spare the time, but I’m going to do it, 
for all that. He took my critters to pound, and 
to pound shall his go! There’s no two ways 
about that What’s good for me, is good enough 
for him ! See if there aint a squirmin’ this time!" 

And before night, a couple of Mr. Butts’s 
most staid and matronly old cows were ruminat¬ 
ing by themselves on the changes and chances 
of this mortal life, within the ancient enclosure 
called the “ pound." Just so long as they re¬ 
mained, the keeper would be at liberty to make 
use of the fruits of their udders. There they 
stood and looked at each other, and chewed 
their cuds, as innocent as children of the inten¬ 
tions of the one who caused their imprisonment. 

When night came on, two of Mr. Butts's best 
cows were not to be found. They didn’t come 
home from the pasture. He hunted and hunted 
everywhere—but no cows. He looked over the 
walls, in the woods, in the swamp, behind the 
old bam in the meadow, and in every other 
place where a cow might stow herself away—but 
nothing like two cows yet. 

At last, after he had finally given them up for 
the night, a little boy came running down the 
road, who hurried up to him and told him where 
his stray cattle were. 


“And Mr. Mulkey says," added the boy, 
“ that if you don't come arter 'em pretty quick, 
he’ll milk ’em himself!" 

In less than fifteen minutes, Mr. Butts made 
a formal demand upon the pound-keeeper for his 
cows. And when he had got thorn safely out, 
he turned and demanded to know who drove 
them there in the first place. 

Mulkey laughed, just as he laughed before, 
and hesitated; and then he told Mr. Batts that 
his neighbor Tubbs was the author of the 
mischief. 

“ Tubbs drive my cows to pound!" said he to 
himself. “ Then, by jingo, he shall pay back 
for it, jest as soon as I can make pay-day come 
round!" 

And he started off home with his pair of 
cows, convinced that a game that two could play 
at, was not exactly the game for his money. 

From this date, all intercourse between the 
families was suspended. There was a broad 
lake between them, which neither could pass 
over. At meeting on Sundays, or on any day 
through the week, it was all the same. Neither 
party seemed to be conscious that the other stOl 
remained in existence—with a single exception. 
For all this time Mr. Butts’s son Sam had been 
paying his particular attentions to Mr. Tnbbs's 
daughter Susan. Up to this point, 8am and 
Susan had been making out very welL But 
close upon this outbreak followed something of 
an estrangement between themselves. 

Says Susan, one evening, to Sam: 

“I don’t exactly like the way your folks talk 
about ours—I don’t. What is the meaning of 
it, I want to know ?" 

“ I guess they don't say worse things than 
what jour folks say about us," rejoined Sam,' 
with the Butts blood flowing swift in his veins. 

“ Umph!” retorted Susan. “ What did yoor 
father drive our cattle to pound for S' 1 

“And what did your father drive our cattle to 
pound for, too ? It's a pretty piece of business, 
I think!" 


Beginning there, the two lovers got a good 
start. Then they went on at a rate that aston¬ 
ished even themselves. They twitted. Then 
they used satire. Then they threw mud at one 
another's names. Then they had an out-and- 
out spat about it. And at last, the quarrel was 
too far in to be got out of at all. 

Sam said he was as good as anybody, and so 
were his folks. Susan declared that he'd 
ways thought he wa& a little better, but he'd find 
now that he was mistaken. Sam thought them 
was no use in twitting, for two could perform at 
that. But Susan was not to be frightened, she 
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would have him to know, and so she went 

abend. 

He asked her about that veal that died! She 
flew like a cat wkh her back up. She never 
knew anything about any veaL At any rate, she 
guessed her father could raise as “ likely veal ” 
aa his father could i and thereupon advised him 
to go home and eat some off of his own family 
bone. 

This was too much. 8am got m mad as he 
could be, and then 1eft. He wasn't seen in 
Tubbs's parlor again for a long while. Susan 
lived on “ stuff/' and people thought she grew 
fat on it. And so that match was broken off 1 

Things continued in this situation for a tong 
time, till finally, as good or ill hick would have 
it, Mr. Butts happened to be riding homeward 
one afternoon in the stage-coach, all alone and 
unmolested, when who should get m, at a little 
town some dozen miles from home, but Mrs. 
Tubbs 1 This accident threw things into con¬ 
fusion straightway. 

Mrs. Butts could not well avoid speaking to 
Mrs. Tubbs; neither could Mrs. Tubbs refuse, 
under any color of decency, to accost Mr. Butts. 
There they were, mortal enemies to each other, 
boxed and booked for a good twelve-mile to¬ 
gether. Unless the road was unusually smooth, 
it would not be a strange matter to find that 
they jounced and bumped against one another. 
And in some way like that, perhaps, they might 
manage to pound off the sharp angles that now 
kept them at such a distance. 

Mr. Butts spoke of the weather. It was 
rainy, and the coach had to be shnt pretty 
closely. Mrs. Tubbs thought, as her companion 
did too, that it was rainy. Mr. Butts suggested 
that it might rain in upon her. Mrs. Tubbs 
thought it wouldn't, and changed her seat over 
to that of Mr. Butts. This was an admirable 
beginning, safely 1 

Well, from one thing to another they went on 
—not because they had any hope or wish of 
reconciliation, but because they couldn't help talk- 
ing— till at last Mr. Butts came out with it, as 
plump and round as ever a man did in his life, 
and asked Mrs. Tubbs what was the occasion of 
all the trouble between the families! . 

Put to it in this way for a categorical answer, 
Mrs. Tubbs could not do less than hesitate. 
And when she did reply, it was the most unsat¬ 
isfactory, shuffling, evasive soft of an answer 
th* could be offered by any one. Perceiving 
the absolute weakness of the enemy, Mr. Butts 
began to think that his own cause might be just 
about as strong. As a consequence, he hastened 
ficst to make axplaaarioas, then concessions. 


then apologies. That was enough. In such a 
case, as soon as one begins to withdraw his pre¬ 
tensions, the other hastens to be before him in 
the good work, if possible. 

“ Then it's all about nothing, after all/' said 
Mr. Butts. 

“ Nothin' in the livin' world,” said Mrs. Tubbs. 

M And I'm dreadfully mortified to think I've 
been caught in such a serape,” said he. 

“And Pm mad to think I've been such a 
fool!” said she. 

“ Then we'H make it all up again ?” 

“ Pd be glad enough to.” 

“From beginning to end?” 

“ Yes, and forever and ever.” 

A silence of a few minutes. 

“But then,” asked Mrs. Tubbs, “I would 
like to know one thing of you first ?” 

“ Well, Mrs. Tubbs—anything in the world.” 

“ Did you say that my husband sent you a 
quarter of dead veal to pay for yours ? Because 
that was what your wife told me, and that was 
what begun it. I neverid believe that Mr. 
Tubbs would do such a thing in this world. He 
aint small enough!" 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed out Mr.* Butts. 
“ And so it all sprung out of that quarter of 
veal, hey ? Well, if that don't beat the Dutch 
taking Holland! Did I say that your husband 
sent me back dead veal ? Why, yes, it's most 
likely I said so, for I didn't calculate he was go¬ 
ing to send me a quarter alive! And I got up 
the joke just to see what my wife would say!” 

There it was. It all grew out of his inno¬ 
cent disposition to see what his wife would have 
to say! Jefferson was elected President by 
means of a quarrel over a pig, down in Rhode 
Island; and here was a quarrel over a quarter 
of veal that might, but for this accidental stage- 
ride, have led to the dismemberment of the 
church, and possibly the demoralization of the 
town itself. 

Sam and Susan rushed back into one another’s 
arms, and in three months were die happiest 
groom and bride to be seen on the hither side of 
sundown. The very first family meal to which 
they sat down together was made up of vegeta¬ 
ble and such dishes, with a piece of staffed 
baked veal in the centre. Sam declares he will 
have a coat of arms, and that a leg of veal shall 
be found in the same—not couchant, nor ram¬ 
pant, but pendant ! 


Duty is above all consequences, and often, at 
a crisis of difficulty, commands us to throw them 
overboard. It commands us to look neither to 
the right, nor to the left, but straight onward. 
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O, HUSH THAT SONG! 
bv MAifrnr lmiiri.. 

Of hash that *ong, that gentle song; 

*Tts bringing to my heart 

The memories, as we glide along, 

That I fain wonld bid depart. 

For an ioy stillness had gathered o’er 
My weary heart and brain; 

But those words hare awaked that hidden lore, 
In its anguish wild again. 

0, hush that song, fbr (he lips th at +brea th e d 
Those words to my listening ear 

Are fax away, and that cherished Tofcc 
I shall never, never hear. 

I strove to forget in the busy world, 

And to hide my soal's deep pain; 

But memory with resistless strength a writes 
0, sing not that song again 


THE CHI LD-ABTIST. 


BT MBS. CAROLINE OENB. 


r Three wag alow, timid knock at Mr. Hihon’s 
back door, which after some little delay was 
opened by a girl who was busy in the kitchen 
preparing tea. She felt in no good humor at the 
interruption, and her feeling of ill-temper were 
not ameliorated, when she saw, standing on the 
door-step, a little, poorly-clad girl, from whose 
face, suffering and want had blotted out all that 
freshness and bloom, which always gives a cer¬ 
tain charm to the features of childhood, even 
when they have no pretensions to beauty, or to 
delicacy of outline. 

“ I expected to find a beggar at the door, and 
aint disappointed/’ said Minda, the girl who 
opened the door. “ What do you want V 9 she 
inquired, in a sharp, angry voice. 

A quick blush passed over the child’s face, and 
there was a deprecating look in the dark, mourn¬ 
ful eyes, which were raised to Minda’s. 

“I thought that, perhaps, you would give me 
one of those fine peaches for my brother,” said 
she, pointing to a tree which grew near the gar¬ 
den fence, and whose boughs were bending be¬ 
neath their burden of luxurious fruit, now glow¬ 
ing in the light of the evening sunbeams. 

“ It is a mighty modest request for a beggar 
to make,” said Minda. “ If you want a piece of 
bread. I’ll give it to you, but who ever thought 
of giving beautiful ripe peaches to such as you ?” 

“ Winnie is sick, and has been begging of 
mother all day to buy him a peach, but she 
hasn’t a penny in the world, so I told her that 
perhaps some one would give me one for him.” 

During this colloquy a child sevetr yearn old, 


her head covered with soft, brown curie, ant her 
blue eyes unconsciously filling with tears, steed 
at the door, which opened into ike kitchen, earn¬ 
estly Us toning. When she hoard what the Httfo 
girl last said, she darted up stain and entered tee 
room, where her father, who had returned hose 
half an hour earlier than usual, was reading the 
newspaper to her mother, while waiting for tea. 
She approached her mother softly, and whisper¬ 
ed some request. Mrs. Hilton gave a Bluffing 
assent, and the child with a joyous bound had al¬ 
ready nearly reached the door, when her father 
looked up from hie paper and said; 

“ What is it, my daughter ?* 

u There is a little girl at the back door, who 
wants a peaeh for her sick brother, and Emily 
wishes to give ber one,” said Mrs. Hilton. 

“ May 11” said Emily, addressing her father. 

“ Yes, a dosen, if you please.” 

“ Then I’ll fill my little willow basket wftb 
them. It will hold full a dosen, I know it wiD. 
If I could only reach some of those huge ones at 
the top of the tree, that look so ripe and mellow.” 

“ I believe 1 must lend you a helping hand,” 

, said Mr. Hilton, laying aside his newspaper. 

u 0,1 can hear Minda shutting the door now. 
She has turned her away. But never mind—I 
can overtake her.” 

The next moment Emily stood at die outer 
door of the kitchen. The little giri, with a droop- 
ing, sorrowftil look, and tear-stahis on her pole 
cheeks, was just closing die gate. 

"Come back,” said Emily, “and you ahaB 
have plenty of peaches fbr your sick brother, 
and fbr yourself, too. I have got leave to give 
you this basket heaped up full.” 

“ Have you V* said the giirl, in a quick, earnest 
voice, which was fall of joyful surprise. 

“ Yes, and father Is going to gather me some 
of the largest and ripest ones.” 

Mr. Hilton, at this moment, made his appear¬ 
ance, and placing a garde*-chair beneath the 
tree, to enable him to teach the higberlimbe, the 
little willow basket was not only soon filled, but 
plenty of them which had accidentally fallen, 
were lying among the grass. Emily, in the 
meantime, had selected some sprays of dm 
bright green peach leaves, which she quickly ar¬ 
ranged among the glowing fruit, heightening by 
contrast its rich, delirious hues, and making h 
appear more tempting. 

* There,” said Emily, bunding her the basket, 

“ I want you to carry it home just as it is now, 
because the peaches look so beautifully among 
the green leaves, ft will make them taste better.” 

The look of sadness was now all gonefrom the 
little girl’s eyes, and Instead, they sparkled with 
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delight, m she pte&d the basket oa her Arm, 
dropped a courtesy and murmured her thanks. 

“ Mother loves to look At whatever is beasti- 
tal,” said she, " and so does Winnie. He always 
wattes, when he sees the nay of golden sunshine 
•tooling in at the top of the window. He drew 
st bird one day with a piece of c har c o a l , and he 
U going to draw another, as soon as he can got 
st piece of paper." 

"Stopone monte, and take seat# peaches to 
oat by the way. Here's plenty of them," and 
Smtty pat as many into tbs little girl’s hands, as 
they woald hold. 

" Wont yon tell os yoor name, my little girl, 
before yon leave ns 1" said Mr. Hilton, approach¬ 
ing her. 

"Ella Selby, sir." 

" And you have a brother who is sick 1" 

" Yes, sir, he ha* had afover, and don’t seem 
do gat over it.” 

" How old is he ?” 

" He will be ten next month.” 

Mr. Hilton’s next care was to ascertain where 
the girl lived, which he wrote down on a blank 
leaf of his pocket-book. 

" There’s something strangely familiar abeut 
that child’s face,” said Mr. Hilton, when he bad 
retained to the room where his wife was. 

"What is it ?”sheinquired. 

“ I can hardly tell, though if those large, dark 
eyes of hen had been in company with a pair of 
rosy cheeks, I should say that die resembled 
Catherine May, who used before I was married 
to live in the neighborhood of my old home.” 

“ Was she ever married— this Catherine May 
you speak of?” j 

" I don’t know. It is, now, many years since 
I lost sight of her. At any rate, I was much in* 
terested in the child who came to the door to 
beg a peach for her sick brother, and after tea, if 
yen would like to accompany me, I thought we 
would call and see if the family cannot be put hi 
a way to earn a better livelihood, than I should 
judge they were able to do at present.” 

Mrs. Hilton was in favor of the proposition, 
so, as soon as tea was over, and little Emily in 
the midst of pleasant tho ug ht s about Ella and the 
peaches, and nnmeaons plans of her own for the 
girl’s future pleasure and eomfort, had dropped 
asleep, they prepared themselves for a walk to 
M». Selby’s 

“ This must be the house,” said Mr. Hilton, 
slopping in front of one of those cheap tene¬ 
ments built fas the express purpose to let to poor 
families. 

AO doubt on the subject was terminated, by 
seeing through the window, foe curtain of which 


was a little drawn astdsi foe basket of peaches on 
a small table, at one side of which sat a boy evi¬ 
dently employed in sketching it. He had a pale, 
thoughtful face, and earnest withal, which was 
now lit up with a glow of enthusiasm, as could 
be seen, from time to time, as he raised his head 
to look at the basket of frnit he was drawing. 
A woman sat near, sewing by the same candle 
that afforded light to foe child-artist, but her face 
was turned from the window, so that Mr. Hil¬ 
ton was not quite certain that it was his old ac¬ 
quaintance, Catherine May. Ella stood just 
back of her brother’s chair, her lips parted with a 
smile, as Bhe silently watched his progress. 

" I wish I were an artist,” said Mr. Hilton, 
"and I would reproduce this scene on canvass. 
The quiet, graceful attitude of foe mother, foe 
beautiful and spiritual face of the boy, and Ella 
(who by foe way, I believe, has a spark of the 
same fixe in her bosom, which is already kindling 
in has), with her unconscious, though cordial and 
appreciative smile, would form a sweet home- 
picture, poor and humble as are the surround- 
wags.” 

Mr. Hilton now rapped at foe door, which was 
op*o*d by Ella. She started a little at sight of 
him, but at once recovering her self-possession, 
invited him and Mrs. Hilton to enter. Mrs. 
Selby rose and went forward to meet her unex¬ 
pected visitors. A glance showed Mr. Hilton 
that, as he had suspected, it was Catherine May, 
the friend and acquaintance of his earlier yean. 
The recognition was mntuol. Her history, since 
they last met, was quickly told. She married a 
young and promising artist, who by his talent and 
industry had already secured a competency, 
when, contrary to his better judgment, he was 
persuaded to invest his capital in Eastern lands. 
These looked very fair and tempting on paper, 
but when he came to trace out their boundaries 
on terra Jirma , they proved to have as little real 
existence, as the mirage of foe desert He was 
not discouraged, for there was one at his side, 
ever ready to speak words of che$r and encour¬ 
agement; but ere by redoubled diligence, ha 
had time even partially to recover from foe false 
step he had takas, he was stricken by disease, 
which in a few days proved fatal. 

It was, now, several years since his decease, 
and for the last three months, owing to foe severe 
and protracted illness of Winnie, they had suf¬ 
fered much from want and privation. 

“Winnie,” said Mrs. Selby, "had employ¬ 
ment as an errand boy, at foe time he was taken 
sick, which obliged him to be out in the storm 
as well as the sunshine, while he was often oblig¬ 
ed to carry such heavy packages, as to task his 
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strength too severely. He used, when his father 
was alive, to sit hours at his side, watching the 
figures on the canvass, momentarily glowing in¬ 
to more vivid life beneath the pencil. It was 
thus that the love of art was silently and im¬ 
perceptibly implanted in his bosom." 

It was even so. The bud was already glint¬ 
ing forth, destined, one day, to expand into the 
flower. As Ella had said, he loved everything 
which was beautiful, and the contemplation of a 
star, a flower, or even a golden sunbeam, which 
at a certain hour, peeped over a shed that stood 
opposite, and then stole in at the top of the win¬ 
dow, afforded him exquisite delight. 

The bird sketched with a bit of charcoal was 
produced, and Mr. and Mrs. Hilton were sur¬ 
prised at the skill of hand, and the delicacy of 
touch which it exhibited. 

A little brown bird which often hovered aboot 
the back door, had served him as a model, Mrs. 
Selby Bald, and it proved to be quite a faithfal 
likeness of the original. 

“ Ton would like to be an artist then," said 
Mr. Hilton, turning to the boy, after* listening to 
these few particulars, told him by Mrs Selby. 

"Yes, sir," was the quiet answer, but the sud¬ 
den flash that overspread his countenanoe, and the 
lighting up of his eyes, showed how deeply the 
question moved him. 

“ Tour wish shall be gratified," said Mr. Hil¬ 
ton. "As soon as yon are strong enough, I 
will see that you are placed under an able 
master." 

Fourteen years, with their burden of care and 
sorrow, brightened now and then by afew gleams 
of sunshine, have merged into the past. 

“ There, the light is better here-—much better," 
said a young man, removing a picture that hung 
against the wall of a small, elegantly furnished 
apartment, and placing it so as to avoid the 
cross-lights, which came in from the two oppo¬ 
site windows. “ Don't you think it is, Emily 1" 
said he, addressing a lady who stood looking at 
the picture. 

“ Tes, much better," she replied; and as she 
stood with her head a little thrown back, the 
light of her violet eyes beaming from beneath 
their long, silky lashes, and the rich, brown 
earls falling back from her forehead, no one 
could have failed to remark the resemblance be¬ 
tween her and the child of seven years old, 
represented in the picture, who stood beneath 
a peach tree, holding a little basket of wicker 
work, into which a fine-looking gentleman was 
dropping some of the fruit, gathered from the 
boughs over his head. 


Another child whose appearance formed a 
striking contrast to hers, stood near the garden 
fence, the tears which still hung on her eye-lashes 
brightened with smiles. 

“ Bat what have yon here, Edwin, bo carefully 
covered ?” said Emily. 

“ A companion for the picture we have been 
looking at. I made a rude sketch of It when I 
was only ten years old, which, in compliance 
with your father's request, I haVe recently trans¬ 
ferred to canvass." 

He removed the cloth which covered it, and 
revealed the home-picture, which Mr. and fibs. 
Hilton bad many years previously gazed upon 
through the half curtained window of Mrs. Sel¬ 
by's bumble domicile. 

“ I should know those large, earnest eyes, any¬ 
where," said Emily, indicating a boy who was 
sitting at a table, sketching a basket of peaches. 
** But in every other respect you have altered, if 
I except that somewhat proud curve of the upper 
Up." 

“ I little thought," said he, " as I sat there 
with my piece of coarse paper and bit of char¬ 
coal, that hidden among the fruit I was copying, 
was a golden key which would open to me so 
bright a vista In the fttture. How sad would 
have been my destiny—how sad that of my 
mother and sister, If she who is now my wife, 
had not obeyed the warm impulses of her gener¬ 
ous nature. Truly, the angel stirred the waters 
of the fountain at the right moment." 


PERFUME OF FLOWERS. 

The perfume of flowers may be gathered in a 
very simple manner, and without apparatus. 
Gather the flowers with as Htile stalk as possible, 
and place them in a jar, three parts full of olive 
or almond oil. After being in the oil twenty- 
four hours, put them in a coarse cloth and squeere 
the oil from them. 'This process, with fresh 
flowers, is to be repeated according to the 
strength of the perfume required. The oil being 
thus thoroughly perfumed with the volatile prin¬ 
ciple of the flowers, is to be mixed with an equal 
quantity of pare spirits, and shaken every day 
for a fortnight, when it may be poured off, ready 
for use.— N. E. Fanner, 


THE MARSEILLAISE. 

“ It was," said Lamartine, "the fire-water of 
the Revolution which instilled into the senses sad 
the soul of the people the intoxication of battle." 
“ The Marsellaise Hymn" is the French Revo¬ 
lution set to muBic, and although there may be 
some sacrifice of sense to sound in the sen t ence, 
it is in the main true. In a qafet, peacm 
epo h, such a lyric could never have been cam* 
posed; but amid tlle blaze of torches, and ruined 
palaces and prisons, it sounds like the circle of 
divinity, frantic with passionate love lor oar mm. 
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OU> MERCHANT GOLD. 

Gold, Bad (fold, is a marohant old, 

And from maahoad’t dawn has bought and sold, 
In wery eonatry and mry ollma, 

Tha ftodoete and trophies of workman Tima. 

Tha broad, round world is his lodged page, 

His Invoice* are of every age; 

There breathes not a being, who does not bold 
Tbs “promise to pay ” of Merchant Gold. 

The maiden who efts In her lonely bower, 

And waits, heartbroken, the nuptial hour, 

"When merry belle, mid pomp and pride, 

Shall ring to honor the rich man’s bride; 

' Thoogh Ac is n^jt present she lores so well, 

To speak a long and last fhrewell, 
la she not bargained for? is she not sold 
TO that rare old merchant, pore Bed Gold? 

» 

The mber, who steals at dsad of night 
Tfeoont, and gloat o’er hie treasons bright, 

Who, while others riot in joy or sleep, 4 

Adds something more to his shining,heap; 

Whose priest, whose god, whose law ditine 
Is the yellow ore of the mint and mine— 

Is he not bargained for? is he not sold 
To the conning merchant-trader, Gold? 

The man whose principles are bought, 

Who bribed, will yield np honest thought; 

The godless parson, who boys his core 

For the sake of tithes, not the souls of the pore; 

The statesman, who grasps at power and plaoe; 

The lawyer, who cheats with a smiling fooe— 

Are they not bargained for? are they not sold 
To the recklees merchant-trader Gold. 

FeeHngs and friendship, lore and truth, 

Honor and virtue, age and youth, 

Creeds and craftsmen, senates and kings, 

Down to the meanest of human things, 

Body and spirit, matter and mfaxd, 

Most go in their turn to raise the wind; 

For all are bargained for, all are sold 
To the ruthless trader, Merchant Gold. 

THE UNKNOWN. 

A TALE t?P ITALIAN JEALOUSY. 

B T 8. HALL. 


You most know that I was married, signor— 
it was to Bella, the beantifol daughter of Cap¬ 
tain Angelo. Heaven 1 she was beautiful t I 
■ay heaven, because she reminds me of heaven. 
We, painters, never could express such beauty— 
unless it was Raphael. I feel her, even now, in 
the celestial morning, when it comes over the 
lake, offering me the incense of a purer atmos¬ 
phere. Its very purity reproaches me, after toss¬ 
ing all night with my thoughts, and tearing my 
flesh till it bleeds. I thought, signor, I never 
could be jealous of Bella when we married. I 
swore never to be again, a thousand times, when 
recovered from my horning fits of jealousy. 


The signor may begin to suspect I was not an 
amiable youth. He is mistaken. I was all soft¬ 
ness of heart, and never did an unkind action. 
My fault was rashness; my father often warned 
me, lifting his finger, “ Bartolcr, beware of rash 
conduct!" The least suspicion of wrong''was 
enough to kindle within me the fiercest fires of 
resentment. 

Once during the first months of our marriage, 
I left Bella on a visit to the city. I knew that a 
man was hovering about the secluded neighbor¬ 
hood of the lake. Sometimes I had met him in 
a little fish boat, with his hat and coat off, row¬ 
ing. He had long flowing locks of black hair, 
great liquid eyes, infinitely unhappy in their 
expression, and lips of power and sweetness. 
Sometimes I encountered him in the woods. 
Then he wore a half jaunty, half mourning, 
small embroidered cap, and a hunting-shirt with 
a fringe—the two together gave him quite an 
air of romance, a half brigandish aspect. He 
always bowed ooldly—I, haughtily—when we 
met. Thus we made no acquaintance. 

While from home that once during the honey¬ 
moon the image of the handsome unknown 
haunted me day and night. I trembled a hun¬ 
dred times an hour at the bare thought of him 
and Bella. 

“ How foolish!" said I, to myself, “ to leave 
such a stranger in the neighborhood." 

“ How fbolish," said my other self, " to feel 
any alarm about Bella; is she not true as Tole¬ 
do steel V* 

Returning, I stole aronnd by a bridle to 
the house. I looked this way and th^PBnd 
paused to listen, started, at the crack of a twig 
or the flight of a bird, ran frantically towards an 
object stealing through the thicket—and which 
proved to be a peaceful peasant. I reached the 
cottage, and looked first through the window; 
Bella was sewing, but dressed as if expecting 
some one. “ Ha 1" hissed I, “ it must be he that 
sle expects." 

' I knocked at the'door, instead of bounding in 
as I would have done but for jealousy. Bella 
told Lizette, the maid: "If it be any one be¬ 
sides Bartolo, remember I am not at home." 
Overjoyed at this, I dashed on and caught Bella 
to my heart 

"I knew you would not stay longer than a 
week," said she. 

Pretty soon I went out to look at the cattle 
and fruit trees. I had scarcely gone a hundred 
yards before I caught sight of the unknown. 
He turned away. I, who a moment ago, was 
all re-assurance and joy, was again hurled down 
the pit of suspicion. I had sooner been in the 
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grave, with my own dost staffed between my 
teeth. 

Passion’s first impulse was to follow the stran¬ 
ger and slay him; bat my father’s frequent 
charge of rashness fell upon me like a palsy. 
Sick, faint, terrified and agonized, I went on to 
gaze vacantly at the plum trees and to pat my 
Arab stallion—a gift from Qaptain Angelo jast 
before he died. Bern rubbed his nose against 
my breast, as if he snuffed the pain and fain 
would console me with his brute affection. I 
began to love the horse. The stranger never 
again made his appearance at the lake. 

When our child came into the world he had 
black hair, large, liquid, unhappy eyes. His 
countenance was noble; he looked a little like 
me ,* but more—ah 1 much more—like the hand¬ 
some unknown. Was it fancy? I had ere this 
overcome my suspicions. 

" The stranger,” said my other self, “ found 
himself an unintentional intruder on private 
grounds, and with true delicacy, withdrew as 
soon as he discovered it.” 

But when our little boy came into the world, I 
began to renew an early question: " Why did 
Bella tell Lizette to admit no one but me ? Had 
not some one else been there before ? She must 
have thought it unsafe for him that day.” 

More cruel thoughts time and Bella’s devo¬ 
tion had put to death; but now they arose from 
the grave. I was fearfully unhappy. Every¬ 
body is unhappy. There is something to tor¬ 
ture every heart. We all try to look happier 
than we are. I tried it no longer. Bella knew 
noifJCjwa9 a man-hater; her happiness was gone. 

“T can but do my duty and die,” she said, 
" since I no longer make you happy. Will you 
never tell me what it is ?” 

" What is what ?” 

" That which has changed you so; that which 
makes you so miserable.” 

As I had never had the least confirmation of 
my suspicions I did not dare to tell her; fo*-. I 
knew then she would despise me—and to be 
despised by Bella! 

“ No,” said I, to myself, " I will wait until I 
can take revenge—-on her—or somebody—on all 
the world.” 

I purchased a quick poison to give the child, 
but had not the badness of heart to administer it. 
Then I bought a different kind; one that would 
consume slowly. My soul revolted at the thought 
of revenge on an infant. 

" Let it live to curse them,” said I. 

"Be ashamed,” said my other self; "rise 
above your unjust suspicions, throw off the 
shackles of fear—be reasonable.” 


I sold the lake villa, and we moved into Par¬ 
ma. Madly I plunged into literature, until It 
ceased to have any charms. I had plncked the 
branches of every fruit, every flower, every fea£ 
and threw it from me; but I had gained a name 
and was a lion in society. Bella went little in® 
company. She was prudent, while I was malt. 
My flirtations became the talk of the circles, the 
sport of idlers, the laugh of gigglers. 

The cavaliers now began to approach my wife. 
I knew how scornfully she flashed back the least 
advance. In spite of me, my other self ex¬ 
claimed, “Nothing can corrupt her.” But one 
day I had just turned the comer nearest to my 
house, when I saw a man step quickly from my 
door. I saw not his face; it was turned die 
other way; but I knew the gait, the flora; the 
tout-ensemble convinced me it was the nnAown. 
I*leeped forward after him. Bella was at the 
window as I passed. I gnashed my teeth at her. 
But this very set, the first cruelty I had shown 
her, my beloved, reproached me instantly. Be¬ 
sides, her pale free gleamed like a spear into my 
heart as the reproach of my father rose up with 
its warning fore-finger shaking at me, "Bash 
Bartolo, beware!” I hesitated, halted, turned 
into my own home. 

" Who is he ?” I demanded, sinking on the 
sofa. 

To my astonishment, Bella replied: 

"I cannot tell, Bartolo.” 

I jumped up furiously. 

"Do you pretend you do not know that 
man?” 

" I do not know him. Let go your fierce hold 
on my arm!” 

" What did he say to you ?” 

" Nothing.” 

" What did ho want 1” 

"I do not know.” • 

" What did that man have to do in my own 
house?” 

"I cannot tell you, Bartolo.” 

" You will pretend next, signora, that you did 
not see him at all,” said I, with a sneer—a sneer 
ill fitting the features of a man of generosity; 
the hasband, guide and protector of a wife and 
child. 

" I did see him,” said Bella, with a tender 
voice. “ He did not speak, bat he did do some¬ 
thing which in honor I am not to reveal.” 

" Honor ? ingrate!” I said in a tone so deep 
and harsh it most have troubled heaven, and set 
all the fiends below in a great glee, as I think 
now, when I think how I should have treated 
my Bella—the gift of God. 

Bella came and sat by my aching side, so pale 
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and hushed that I wonder I had not wit enough to 
perceive that a change was weighing on her heart, 
that she had some honorable purpose to execute in 
the teeth of appearances, that she would rather die 
than live, bat that keep her secret she most. 
Fool! I thought her emotion nought bat the 
conviction of guilt. I felt that Bella had no 
right to do anything without me. I felt resent¬ 
ful, even when most calm ; when out of humor, 

I could have killed her, as an adulteress. Still, 
her pale face and deep silence touched every 
generous chord of my nature. Signor, you ob¬ 
serve what a fickle, purposeless man the changes 
of my keen sensibilities rendered me. During 
the half hour on that sofa I may be said to have 
died. Until then I had kept up some connec¬ 
tion with life. After that, I walked in the grave 
—? sat in my winding-sheet—I felt the clods of 
the valley on my heart. Signor, he who ad¬ 
dresses you is indeed no more. 

At night, when our little boy lay on the white 
breast of his mother, and the two were asleep, 
and the moon came in with her lily lips and 
kissed them, they looked so unearthly that I was 
often troubled to see whether they were not both 
dead. The thought was father to the wish; bat 
I dared not send Bella to the other world. She 
was so angelic I knew that she was some great 
power, some queen in the hierarch beyond the 
grave. And when I should go there, how could 
I ever bear to meet her 7 But the boy, the im^ 
age of him who had slain my happiness and 
rifled my honor 7 I could let the boy die, and I 
swore his father should soon keep him company 
in the shades. 

The child was fall of life, and tossed restless¬ 
ly through the night. He had a particular habit 
of flinging his head over the side 6f the bed, 
and shaking his little baby hand. The arm of 
Bella was all that held him from falling out. 
One night I contrived to remove her arm, gently 
and by slow degrees, so that she did not awake. 
As the boy began to slip from her, Bella felt it , 
instinctively, and drew the child closer. But X 
inserted my left arm within hers, and the mother 
slept on satisfied. Then there was the noise of i 
a fall. Bella started upright in the bed. A lit¬ 
tle guttural scream was all she caught; but she 
missed her babe. 

“ Bartolo 1” she shrieked, reaching £own from 
the bedside. 

“ What is it 7” I inquired, with a yawn. 

“ The baby has fallen out of bed 1” 

I sprang out with alacrity; but she had al¬ 
ready drawn the little holy innocent to her bosom. 

I lit the lamp—our child had broken his'neck! 

Bella fainted. Then, signor, she went into 


the mad-house, where she died. In my own 
arms she breathed her last, and the world gave 
me great credit for devotion—for grief, to dis¬ 
traction—and said the loss was likely to affect 
my reason. And indeed, signor, I was at times 
so fiendish as to gloat over my crazy wife, pay¬ 
ing the just reward of her own crimes. 

The funeral came on. Among the mourners 
was the unknown. The obsequies no sooner 
ended, I saw him fling himself into a carriage 
and drive away furiously fast. I ordered my 
coachman to follow as if wrath or the evil one 
were at his heels. As the carriage jolted me 
over the stones, I clutched the seat, fixed my 
teeth, and felt like a savage lion about to spring 
on his prey. 

“ He shall not escape me now!" I growled. 

His coach drew up in front of the ducal pal¬ 
ace itself. The unknown alighted and hastened 
up stairs through the porch, between the guards, 
who present©^ arms; he disappeared; I rushed 
frantically after him. The sentinel seized me. 

“ What do you want 7” demanded the officer 
of the guard. 

“ To learn who that man is—to send him after 
those whom he has murdered!” 

“ Who are you 7” 

“A bereaved father—a widowed husband— 
Bartolo!/ 1 


“ You are an assassin.” 

“ Take me before the duke/ 1 
1 was thrown into a dungeon. Imprisoned, I 
was a prey to horrible suspicions. I looked 
upon all that had passed at the mad-house as a 
force, gotten up to trick me. I could already 
see nty wife removed from the tomb, awakened 
from the deep sleep in which they had oast her, 
to impose upon my senses, to counterfeit death, 
to give her to him. I could see her clasped in 
the arms of the unknown. Jealousy is more 
cruel than the grave, signor; it haunts the imag¬ 
ination and gnaws the heart, even after the 
grave has closed over the object of suspicion. 

In less than half an hour the door was thrown 
open by the guards with a crash, and in walked 
the handsome stranger, dressed in a costly suit 
of mourning. 

“ Tormentor!” I said, shaking my chains; 
“ not satisfied with driving me to crime and the 
verge of demoniac madness, you throw me into 
a dungeon, and then come to satiate your cruelty 
by the sight of your victim's passion and pain I” 
The stranger shook his head with mournful 
deprecation, and was mute. 4 

“Coward!” I gasped. “But free me from 
these chains, and let the sword decide which 
killed Bella—you or I!” 
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The s trang e r seemed greatly moved. 

“Do you mock me with pretended grief for 
Bella?” I asked, in an altered but still angry 
tone—angry, for I was only bent on seeing mis- 
chief continually in that which proceeded from 
him. 

The unknown seemed entirely unable to re¬ 
press his emotions. Yet he uttered not a word 
to the last, but as he turned away gave me a 
look that plainly expressed some pity—or was it 
gratitude for nothing more than the softening 
of my voioe ? The door shut to, leaving me in¬ 
volved in deeper misery than ever. 

“ My persecutor is there,” I said. * Some 
powerful nobleman, dwelling on terms of inti¬ 
macy with the duke himself.” 

My despair grew black. 

Almost instantly after his departure, the door 
re-opened, the guards came in, my chains were 
struck off and I was taken out of the cdl. 

“Am I free?” I asked. , 

“ That would not be safe, nor right,” sounded 
an unknown voioe behind me. 

They led the way through several corridors, 
and finally brought me to a narrow passage open 
to the sky between two walls. A door opened 
to the right, and I found myself in a large case¬ 
mate. I looked out through an embrasure upon 
a little flower garden, situated in the demilune 
outwork, fronting my uew quarters, which were 
in the curtain between two strong bastions. 
This fortified side, of the palace was hidden 
from the citisens passing hourly by a high wall 
and still higher trees. 

In one corner of the room stood a camp bed¬ 
stead, silver mounted. There was also a Secre¬ 
tary near the window, in which I found some 
paper, stamped with a cypher; a travelling 
library case, filled with political, military and 
new poetical works, completed my accommoda¬ 
tions. I was in humor for none of them. I 
threw myself upon the bed, stared long at the 
ceiling, and then shat my eyes tightly, to look if 
possible upon my heart. The sight was revolt¬ 
ing ! Seized with frenzy, 1 leaped np and began 
to look for some instrument of self-destruction. 
There was nothing at hand. I observed a closet 
door. 

“ Perhaps,” said 1 , 44 there may be something 
within.” 

The door was locked. In striving to pull it 
open I wrought myself into a fury, and with my 
foot dashed the door to pieces. 

“So object here, after all.—Stay! on the top 
shelf I see a small painting.” 

Were I dying, I eould stay to look at a pic¬ 
ture. I took it down. 


“ What! the picture of Bella!” 

What a variety of feelings shook my frame! 
The sight of her, the thought of him who had 
undoubtedly painted her—the unknown ; this, 
too, was his chamber. Suicide fled from my 
heart like a shadow before the sun-rays of these 
piercing emotions. “I have something yet to 
live for.” 

When a desperate man makes np his mind to 
live, he becomes a calm and rational being. 
The great fever on my brain subsided. I per¬ 
formed my toilet, and stepped out of the embra¬ 
sure, down a flight of stairs, crossed the fosse 
and walked up the ramp which led to the flower 
garden m the demilune. Here I conversed with 
my flowers—I say mine, because to look at a 
flower In the moment of its fullness of beauty, 
is to take possession as completely as if the ac¬ 
tual owner were present and gave you livery of 
seizin. I plucked the brightest and most beauti¬ 
ful. Conscience! conscience! in every one of 
their faces I saw the eyes of my infant, or the 
white, erased face of my wife! I looked up to 
the sky. Out of every fleecy cloud gazed down 
upon me those two reproachful, ghastly counte¬ 
nances. Such is the distortion of guilt, that 
even the gentlest and most beautiful things, sig¬ 
nor, turn into shapes that frighten us. 

Shuddering, I retreated to my casemate and 
threw myself upon my knees to implore the 
*A11-Pitying, to plead with him the cause of jeal¬ 
ousy, infatuation, madness, and to invoke the 
blessed virgin. Though both veiled their faces, 
I arose somewhat calmed, or stultified; took 
down some books and tried in a rambling man¬ 
ner to read. Here I fell into a dreamy void, out 
of which thdr guards startled me. Leaving mj 
sapper, they withdrew in silence. 

And night came, with the glaring, horrid 
moon, which I vainly strove to curtain out from 
my embrasure. Seizing a pen, I began to dash 
off some lines of a merry call—sparkling, leap¬ 
ing, mad with humor. On pausing a moment, I 
glanced at the top of the page and saw I had 
begun it 44 The Pleasures of Murder.” Starting 
>from the secretary with a curse, I went to the 
window looking on the narrow passage. This 
was about eight feet wide. The opposite wall 
was mtfeh taller than that of my casemate. 
44 Part of the palace wall proper,” said I. 

In the third story ran a suite of bedrooms, 
for there were the windows. In one of them 
gleamed a light. The idea of another human 
being in his bedroom filled me with interest. 

“ He, too, may be miserable,”said I; “avoid¬ 
ing the companionship of man voluntarily.” 

As I gazed upward, the shadow of a figure 
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crossed the window. It came again. The man 
was pacing his apartment. Good I “ Misery 
fcoves company.” I felt a nearer fellow-feeling. 
He now paused at the window, and looked down 
at mine. “ Is it ? Yes, it is the unknown !” 

O never, signor, saw I such a sorrowful ris- 
age. “ Who knows whether cruelty and wrong 
would not often bo glad to change fetes with 
their victim V* thought I. And I began to pity, 
or at least despise my persecutor. I threw up 
towards him such glances of hatred and con¬ 
tempt that he quickly turned away. 

Antonio, my brother, came with Lizette. Un¬ 
til now my heart was stony hard, standing alone 
in die desert of woe. The confiding grief, the 
pity and condolence 6f these two unsuspecting 
hearts was the rod whieh smote the rock. I 
wept with them—they little knew why.” 

“ But for what am I confined V* I asked of 
Antonio. 

“For — for — lunacy. The duke expresses 
much sorrow at your having been thrown into a 
dungeon, and declares you shall be kept and 
eared for beneath his own roof, until—” 

Fools! all believed me mad. 

“ We have come to share your temporary cap¬ 
tivity,” continued Antonio. 

“And to nurse you ourselves,” said Lizette. 

“I am not mad.” 

“ So much the better,” said Lizette. 

“ I need no nurses.” 

“But you want a companion,” said Antonio. 
“I Will remain with you.” 

It was not without much difficulty I persuaded 
them to go home again. I went to-bed, resolv¬ 
ing in mind some scheme by which 1 might 
roach the apartments of the unknown. 

I fell into a nervous sleep. The moon came 
creeping, creeping towards my bed, with its 
white, wan fingers, to clutch me. It had gained 
the chair on which my clothes were lying, when 
tfte door opened, and a figure entered with a 
long bright stiletto in his hand. He glared sav¬ 
agely at me, and whetted his lips, as it were. 
He began to advance towards me. In the mid¬ 
dle of the room he paused. Again he moved 
forward, till, gaining my bedside, he stood over 
me, whetting his lips again, and raising the stil¬ 
etto. I dragged the counterpane over my face, 
thinking, in his uncertain aim, he might miss 
my heart. Then, suddenly changing my mind, 
1 threw the counterpane up towards his face and 
jumped with my whole force upon him. 

Blgnor, I found myself standing in the middle 
of the room, its sole occupant. Was it all a 
dream ? I looked at the chair on which lay my 
dotlpfl, the moon had not advanced a finger's 


breadth. 0, the rapidity of conscience-troubled 
dreams! 

After long tossing in wretchedness, I again 
fell asleep—or was I still awake ?—when another 
figure rose, as if from the floor, and the unknown 
stood boldly before me. What had I just ex¬ 
claimed the moment before 1 “Bartolo! the 
baby is faUing out of bed!” The unknown 
must have heard this. Now he is convinced of 
my guilt. Now or never I must strangle him! 

But, signor, much as we hate, much as wo 
ache for revenge, the conscience within makes 
Us fearfully weak in the presence of him who 
knows we have wronged him. I lay panting, 
passionless, trembling, nerveless with remorseful 
agony. His face was pale as the crucified One, 
and if possible, more sorrowful. He seemed in 
the light of the ghastly moon to he transfigured 
into the angel of woe. I covered my mouth 
with my hand. After regarding me awhile with 
such a penetrating gaze that I felt myself rent 
apart and read to the inmost soul, my visitor 
turned mutely away, vouchsafing me no sign, 
save a shake of the head, which meant too 
plainly, “Yes, he is guilty—not mad.” And 
the word “guilty, guilty, guilty!” rang through 
the rest of the night. It took a palpable form; 
I could even see it rolling along the arched ceil¬ 
ing, down the sidewalk, into my ear, tOl it 
griped heart. 

Next tooming I waited only to he cast again 
into the dungeon. But with the morrow came 
the court surgeon. His attendants were men of 
strength, and evidently anticipated a good strug¬ 
gle, for, besides their vials and globules, they 
brought ropes and a straight jacket. But I talk¬ 
ed so rationally with the physician that he dis¬ 
missed them. We talked the news of court and 
country, and feelingly deplored the failure of the 
late attempt of Italy to regain her freedom. 

“And now,” said he, rising to depart, “I 
shall hasten to the duke, and in a few days, at 
most, I hope to meet you in your own house.” 

“ Doctor,” said I, “ what little bird is that on 
your head ?” 

The doctor looked blank. Then—I suppose 
to humor his patient—he said: 

“ Nothing here.” 

“ 0, sir, you are deceived. Believe me, it is 
a little monster.” 

Now he laughed with feigned heartiness. I 
had gone far enough to escape the straight jack¬ 
et, and yet to remain where I was, at least till I 
could settle accounts with my unknown foe. 

The question was to get at , and not go from, 
the palace; to leave my own room and reach 
the chamber of Bella's lover—no further. My 
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door could not be forced, my window was heavi¬ 
ly barred with iron, but the walls and wainscot 
bore the traces of antiquity. I surmised that at 
one time there may have been some secret com¬ 
munication with the adjoining rooms. I there¬ 
fore began to sound every part of the casemate; 
the walls, the wainscot, the door, presented to the 
touch no hidden spring. 

“ Perhaps I have been too fast with the court 
surgeon,” was my thought. But I had not yet 
examined the closet. I opened the door, trem¬ 
bling to see again the face of Bella. The pic¬ 
ture was gone! The unknown! had he taken 
it last night ? Then that vision was not all a 
dream. He must have gone to the closet ere I 
awoke and saw him. 

“ He is—he is aware of my guilt 1 Not a day 
to be lost. Another hour may find me in the 
dungeon accused of murder—self-convicted!” 

The closet stood in a little niche or arched 
recess. There must be, thought I, another case¬ 
mate beyond. I pressed my hand against the 
back of the closet; my fingers touched it at 
every point. At last, to my joy, I heard the 
click of a spring. I pressed harder; beheld a 
sigzag crack in the wall! My heart thumped 
violently. To tell the truth, I had worked with 
little hope of success, and was scarcely prepared 
for it. 

“ Shall I proceed? Shall another crime blot 
out the first ?” 

My answer was a kick against the plastering, 
which strewed it over the floor. There was an 
ancient panel. I soon made a hole large enough 
to admit my body through the plastering cover¬ 
ing the panel beyond, and stood in the next case¬ 
mate. It was strewn with rubbish, old arms 
and armor. Goodl I selected a valuable 
sword. 

The door was locked like my own, but the 
window was not barred. At any moment I 
could be out in the passage between the ram¬ 
parts and the palace. This was even more than 
I had dared to hope, when, hesitation banished, 
I stood in the closet with the stem resolution to 
break my way through stone partition walls to 
the presence of my enemy. I returned to my 
chamber to wait only for the dark covering of 
night. 

Night came. I shuddered and began to cover 
my eyes with my hands to shut out the twilight 
shadows and the terrible ghosts that at once be- 
ieagured me. How I could hare spent another 
night there I do not know. I fancied, signor, 
cold mailed hands were upon me, creeping up 
my loins towards my heart. I saw faces on the 
ceiling, and cried out, “Away! away!” I 


heard a noise—something fail from the bed. I 
dared not look underneath, lest to behold tbme 
my infant, with its neck broken, its dead tongue 
and dead eyes lolling at me, and wont of all, its 
little hand shake as it used to shake. 

Yet here I watted in a cold sweat till there 
should be a light in the unknown's chamber. 
At last—for it seemed an age—the light appear 
ed. I darted through my closet, stumbled our 
some rusty armor, which gashed my leg, and 
caused me to leave a trail of blood, vaulted 
through the window and found myself in the 
passage. I saw at one end the door at which I 
bad entered from the palace the day before. On 
I stole in the shade of the high wall; but tha 
door was locked. Back I flew to the other end. 
Here was a little postern gate, barred on the aide 
towards me. Removing the bars, I pursued my 
way in the dark, through a subterranean gallery. 
On the right as I groped, I touched a door. 

“This,” whispered I, “most lead to some 
mine under the demilune.” 

Not hesitating, I passed by without trying the 
door, and soon came to steps, at the top of which 
was another door. 

“Here am I now,” said I, taking breath, 
under the centre of the palace. “ Doubtless it 
will lead me, if I choose to go, to the prim* 
apartments of the duke; certainly to any ot h e r 
part of the building.” 

I pnt my ear to the keyhole—not a sound. I 
felt a sort of exhilaration at being here, and 
paused to enjoy it still further. 

“By this door,” said I, “a tyrant might es¬ 
cape from the hands of his incensed people; 
or, conveying powder through the galleries that 
probably lead to mines in every direction, he 
might blow up thousands at once. And who 
would scruple to do that for his revenge?” I 
laughed and began to feel a new sympathy far 
tyrants. 

Then it flashed across my mind that none hot 
the duke himself can keep the key of this im¬ 
portant door; it most lock, too, on the other 
side. 1 hastened to try the lock. Fury! the 
fates are against me! I must now retreat 
through the dark as for as the side door I had 
left. The moment I turned my face that way 
there rose before me all the ghosts of the case¬ 
mate, backed by a legion of others, grinning, 
one over the shoulder of another—above them 
all, the phantom hand! I closed my eyes end 
shut my teeth fiercely, resolved not to be victim¬ 
ized by such delusions. But there are some de¬ 
lusions more vivid than the most appalling reali¬ 
ties. In spite of myself, my knees shook and 
refused to go; my teeth chattered. 
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“ Fool !* I gasped, sinking on foe cold slope, 
(< wbudesperate man to beard the unknown I” 

It refreshes one to call himeetf hard names. 
I soon gained strength to nse my sword point as 
a lock-pick, and at length succeeded in turning 
bank the rusty bolt. Quick as thought I slipped 
through the door and shut it on all the goblins. 
Bat being dose to the wall I set out to explore 
the palace. Lights soon appeared, people were 
ooming. I clutched the wall frantically. For¬ 
tunately a door gave way and let me into a bed 
chamber. The footsteps died oat, and Iren- 
taxed forth. The hall terminated at the foot of 
a wide, winding stairway; that mounted, a 
abort passage brought me to other stairs ; then a 
carridor, at the far end of which was a window, 
through which the moon came streaming. Go¬ 
ing to this window, I looked ont to see which 
way it faced with reference to the ramparts. 
Yes* I am on the same floor with the unknown I 
This suite of rooms overtook my casemate; 
that one where the line of light lies on the sill is 
his room. Shah I bunt in, or hare the polite¬ 
ness to knock? I knocked. No answer. I 
knocked loader; still no answer. I thrust open 
the door—the unknown stood before me, with 
flashing eyes, and a pistol levelled at my breast. 
Aside from danger, his leonine, kingly aspect 
would hare overawed a man* of nerve. Invol¬ 
untarily I dropped the point of my sword, de¬ 
manding, in a snrly tone: 

“ Who are you V* 

M The best friend of your late wife." 

“A lie!" I yelled, raising my sword. 

He fired ere I could make a step. A quick 
numbness in my Bword-arm caused the weapon 
to drop, and my antagonist planted his foot upon 
U. He took another pistol from the table as 
coolly as yon would lift a glass of wine. Said 
he: 

“ I had resolved to have no farther speech or 
interco u rse with living man. Where most I 
sought people's good I have met with most mis¬ 
understanding, abuse and treachery. I gave my 
own state its freedom, and called on the rest Of 
Italy to rise. All Italy betrayed me. I failed, 
Bad renounced power voluntarily, seekin g only 
to linger out my term of life in the soothing 
company of Nature. Chance led me to your 
lake. I avoided, sir, both you. and your wife. 
1 have never spoken to her, although she is my 
daughter—" 

“You are insane," I interrupted. “Every¬ 
body knows that Bella was foe daughter of Cap* 
. tain Angelo." 

“ Who was an officer in my household; who, 
at my request, adopted foe child—he having 


none. My marriage was a secret Reasons of 
state compelled me to divorce; and even that 
was kept secret" 

“A likely story, sir!" laughed I, scornfully. 
“ And who are yon !" 

“ Charles Albert, ex-king of foe Piedmontese," 
he replied, in a cold, grave manner. 

The likeness to foe ex-king's pujni* was irre¬ 
sistible. I dropped upon my knees. He raised 
me at once, pardoned my assault, looked after 
foe wound, used his influence with foe duke, to 
whom I confessed my crimes, and sent me forth 
into foe world a free though sorrowful man. 

What fortune foe ex-king had saved he wished 
to bestow on his grandchild, my boy; but de¬ 
spising the gratitude of man, he sought to do 
this without making himself known. Admitted 
to Bella and foe child, he placed upon his breast 
foe star of nobility and a deed of his estate— 
with such demeftistrations of foe imperious ne¬ 
cessity of secrecy, that without saying a word 
himself he gained his wish; but O, at what ex¬ 
pense, signori 

The prior^of Lake Villa ceased his story. I 
felt that there was for him at least one consola¬ 
tion: should foe Great Dispenser look benig- 
nantly on foe nse he has made of foe fortune 
left his child, a cloud of those whose sufferings 
he has relieved on earth will rise up in heaven 
to marshal him into the presence of those he 
had so defcply loved and wronged. 


REMARKABLE PIECE OF MECHANISM. 

Rev. John E. Edwards, of Richmond, now in 
Geneta, Switzerland, visited a jeweller in foe 
city, and says: He set out on foe counter a 
box, mounted with massive gold, on foe top of 
which there was a large enameled tulip, appar¬ 
ently just bursting into full bloom. He touched 
a tittle spring, ana suddenly the flower expanded 
into full bloom, and right in foe heart of it there 
sprtfg up a sweet little bird, of golden plumage, 
whft began to flutter its tiny wings, and sing 
u'l have thought nothing but a real bird of 
tfesh and bones could do; so cheerful, so bird¬ 
like ; opening its little beak at every dote, and 
really singing a bird song, such as is sometimes 
heard singing ont in foe dewy copse at early 
mom. The price of this box was one thousand 
dollars 1 '_ _ 

FRAILTY. 

As I grow older, said Goethe, I become more 
lenient to the sins of frail humanity. The man 
who loudly denounces, I always suspect. He 
knows too much of crime to denounce a fellow 
creature unheard, a knowledge which can only 
be obtained by criminality itself. The hypocrite 
always strives to divert attention from his own 
wickedness by denouncing, unsparingly, that o* 
others. He thinks he shall seem “ good in 
act ratio as he makes others seem bad." 
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TO AN ABSENT SISTER. 

BY MONTROSE ELD1IDOX. 


I am lonelj, I in lonely, 

Although many friends an round; 

X am lonely, I am lonely, 

For thou art not with them (bund. 

Aa a flower deprived of sunlight, 

Droop I, when a&r from thee; 

As a bird, with wounded pinion, 

With thee yearns my heart to be. 

Ever with thee; 1 am pining. 

In the beauty-haanted night; 

When the holy stars are shining, 

For thy dark eyes' gentle light. 

Come to me, 0 come and cheer me, 

With thy spirit stirring tone; 

But, alas, thou canst not hear me, 

I am lonely, all alone! 

BLIND BEATRICE: 

— OR, — 

THE HISTORY OP A SONATA. 

BT MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


When, by favor of fortune, I formed acquain¬ 
tance with Beethoven, he was in the epoch of 
his career between seedtime and harvest. His 
compositions had been given to the world, some 
of those which singly will stand as everlasting 
monuments to his genius; hut the wodd takes 
its own time for acknowledging benefactions; 
and he waited, while hope deferred sometimes 
made the heart sick. 

The great man was then very poor. Instead 
of dwelling, as he did later, proprietor of a 
chateau on Rhine 8treet of his native cky, be 
rented an attic over a humble little refreshment 
stall near Romans' Place. He had, however, 
his piano, .pen, paper and ink, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing his privations, saw many an hour of hap¬ 
piness. 

It was hi one of his deplorably contrasting 
moods that I fonnd him one winter evening, sit¬ 
ting at a window in the moonlight, his face con¬ 
cealed in his hands, without fire or candle, his 
frame qnaking with cold. Snch was the state of 
his wardrobe, that he proscribed himself the 
promenade by day; I had called for the purpose 
of taking him out, and to make him sup with me 
afterward. 

I soothed his sighs, solicited his company, and 
exhorted him to cast off his sadness. He went 
with me, hut continued gloomy and despairing, 
and refused every encouragement. 

“ I hate all the world," said he, with vehemence. 


“ I hate myseft Nobody comprehends, nobody 
esses for me. I have genius, and am treated like 
an idiot I have a heart, and no object to km. 
Would to Heaven, all w*> over, and forever! 
Would I was lying tranquilly at die bottom of 
the river yonder I There are moments when I 
have difficulty in resisting the temptation to 
throw myself there," and he pointed to the great 
Rhine, with its icy waves scintillating in the 
moonlight. 

I made no reply. R was useless to disenss 
with Beethoven, so he was allowed free comas 
in bis paroxysm. He checked himself only when 
we re-entered the town, and then fell into jnorose 
silence. 

We were traversing a dark, narrow street near 
Coblentz gate. Suddenly he halted. 

“ Hist 1" said he, “ what sound is that!” 

Lending an ear, I heard faintly the strains of 
an old harpsichord issuing from some house at 
no great distance. It was a plaintive melody in 
three rime, and, in spite of the ingratitude of the 
instrument, its execution gave to it a sublime 
tenderness of expression. 

Beethoven looked at me with sparkling eyes. 

u It is my symphony in F,” said he. “ That 
Is the bouse. Listen. How well it is played!" 

The dwelling was small ami plain. A tight 
shone through the blinds of the window beta* 
which, when we reached the place, we stood rapt 
listeners. The music continued, and every note 
was rendered with the same fidelity and the same 
expression. In the midst of the finale there wan 
a sudden cessation. A moment's silence ensaed, 
thei we heard a stifled sigh, with a female voice 
saying: 

"I cannot go on—I can go itt further, to-night, 
Friedrich." 

“ Why, Beatrice?" 

“ I do not know why, except it is because the 
symphony is so beautiful that I feel entirely in¬ 
capable of playing it worthily. O, what would 
I not give to be at Cologne this evening! These 
Is a concert at the Kauftkaus, and they will give 
evary variety of choice music." 

f Ah, dear sister," returned Friedrich, sighing, 
"it is necessary to be rich in order to procure 
such pleasures. Of what use are regfists, where 
there is no remedy ? We hardly can pay our 
rent. Why think of those things which am 
above our reach ?” 

“ Ton are right, brother, yet in playing I am 
seized with a longing to hear for once in my l!fli 
good music well executed. But it is ttsefeaa;" 

There was something singularly touching in 
the tone and repetition of these last words. 
Beethoven turned to me. 
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“ Let us cuter,” he Mid, excitedly. 

“ Enter ! How ? For grhat purpose V* I ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ I will play for her,” he responded with en¬ 
thusiasm. “ She has sentiment, genius, intelli¬ 
gence. I will play for her, and she will appre¬ 
ciate me.” 

Before I could restrain him, his hand was 
upon the door. It needed bat the raising of the 
latch to open it. I followed along an nnlighted 
corridor, to where a door on the right was stand¬ 
ing ajar. He pushed it and we found ourselves 
in a chamber poor and bare, with a little store 
at one end, and a few common articles of farm- 
tore neatly arranged. 

A pale young man sat at a table employed in 
making a shoe. Near him, leaning in melan¬ 
choly air upon the instrument she had been play¬ 
ing, was a young girl orer whose symmetrical 
figure fell a profusion of rich blond curls. Both 
were neatly though very plainly apparelled. 
Both started to their feet at our unceremonious 
entrance. 

“ Pardon me,” spoke my companion, consider¬ 
ably embarrassed, “pardon me,‘but—I heard 
music and was tempted within. I am a mu¬ 
sician.” 

The sister blushed; the brother took a stem, 
almost haughty aspect. 

“ You were wishing to hear,” continued Bee¬ 
thoven—“thatis, you would like—-inshort, shall 
I play you something V* 

The incident was so odd and so abrupt, aad 
the manner of the person who had spoten so 
pleasantly eccentric, that the ice was broken'at 
once; all smiled involuntarily. 

“I thank you/' said the shoemaker, “but onr 
instrument is bad, and besides we bare no 
music.” 

“ No music ?” repeated my friend, “ how then 
does the young lady—” 

He interrupted himself and colored, for she 
of whom he was speaking had just turned toward 
him, and in the sad eyes half veiled by their long 
lashes he recognized that she was blind. 

“ I—I beg your pardon,” stammered he, “ bat 
I had not observed before. You play, then, from 
memory V* 

“Entirely.” 

“And where did you hear this music, since 
you attend no concert ?” 

“ I heard it from a lady who was onr neighbor 
when we lived at Brnhl two years ago. In sum¬ 
mer evenings her window was alwayi open, and 
I used to walk before the house to hear.” 

“And yon have never heard mask elsewhere ?” 
“ Never—except that of the streets,” 


She seemed intimidated as Beethoven .added 
not a word, but the latter calmly seated himself 
at file harpsichord and comn^nced playing. He 
had no sooner sounded the first notes, than I 
divined what was to follow, and how sublime he 
would be that evening. I was not mistaken. 
Never, never daring file years I knew him inti¬ 
mately, did I hear him play as he played for the 
blind girl and her brother; never with such ener¬ 
gy, such passionate tenderness, such infinite gra¬ 
dations of melody and of modulation. He was 
doubly inspired; and from the instant his fingers 
began passing over the instrument, its tones 
seemed to soften and become equalized, as though 
it were awed aad charmed into order and sub¬ 
jection before his superlative genius. 

We sat, with parting breath, listening to him. 
The brother aad sister were transfixed with de¬ 
lightful astonishment, and like persons entranced. 
The former had put away his work; the latter, 
her head a little advanced, almost touched the 
end of the harpsichord; her hands pressed to 
her heart, as if she dreaded lest its beating should 
trouble those accents of so magic sweetness. It 
seemed that we were all subjects of a strange 
dream, and our only fear was of waking from its 
bliss too soon. 

Suddenly the flame of the only candle vac¬ 
illated, the wick, consumed to the end, fell and 
was extinguished. The musician ceased. I 
opened the shutters to admit the rays of the 
moon. The apartment was nearly as light as 
before, while upon the instrument and its player 
the illumination fell more clearly. 

But the occurrence seemed to have broken the 
chain of Beethoven’s ideas. His head was in¬ 
clining upon his breast, bis hands rested on his 
knees; he appeared plunged in profound medi¬ 
tation, and thus remained for some time. 

At last the young shoemaker rose up, and 
approaching him, said in a low and respectful 
voice: 

I “ Wonderful man, who are you V* 

Beethoven raised his head and looked at him 
with an abstracted air, as if he did not compre¬ 
hend his words. The other repeated them. The 
composer smiled as only he knew how to smile, 
with a gentleness and regal benevolence. 

“ Listen,” said he, and he played the first mea¬ 
sures of the symphony which had attracted him 
to the bouse. 

A cry of joy escaped the lips of the youthfhl 
listeners. They recognized him, and exclaiming, 
“ You are Beethoven!” covered his hands with 
kisses and tears. 

* He rose to depart, but our supplications re¬ 
strained him. 
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“ Pipy for ns one more piece—only one more.” 

He returned to the instrument. The moon- 
rays entered brightly at the uncurtained window 
and illuminated his severe and massive brow. 

“I am going to improvise a sonata to the 
moonlight,” he said, with a sportive air. 

He contemplated a few moments the heavens 
v sown with stars, then his fingers sought the keys 
again, and he commenced in a low, pensive, but 
most exquisite strain; the harmony coming out 
of the instrument softly and evenly as the light of 
the moon is nightly shed upon the earth. This 
delicious overture was followed by a sprightly, 
fantastic morceau, that seemed fitting for a fairy 
dance upon the greensward. Then came a rapid 
agitata JinaJe, a movement palpitating, tremulous, 
precipitant, describing flight and incertitude, a 
vague, instinctive terror which bore us on shiv¬ 
ering wings, and left us at its close silent and 
amazed. 

“ Good evening,” said Beethoven, abruptly, 
pushing back his chair and moving toward the 
door. 

“ You will come again,” entreated the brother 
and sister at the same time. 

He paused and regarded the blind girt with 
compassion, even tenderness. 

“ Yes, yes,” responded he, precipitately. “ I 
will come again, and will give the young lady 
lessons. Good evening—I will come again 
soon." 

They followed ns to the door in silence more 
eloquent than words, and remained standing on 
the sill till they could no longer see or hear us. 

“ Let us hasten to my room,” said Beethoven 
to me in the street; “ let us hasten, in order that 
I may note this sonata before I forget it.” 

We entered, and he remained writing long 
after daybreak. Such is the history of the 
Sonata to the Moonlight , which is so much admired. 

What of blind Beatrice ? Beethoven fulfilled 
his promise to become her instructor; her im¬ 
provement was even beyond what could have 
been anticipated. In a short time she received 
a few pupils, and when it became known that 
her talent had been guided by the great master— 
whose star was now risen never to set—applica¬ 
tions counted ten-fold more than could in any 
wise be entertained. 

I must ever remember foe expression of child¬ 
ish joy and unutterable thankfulness with which 
Beatrice welcomed her noble friend, when one 
fair morning of foe following spring, we once 
more entered her home together. Coming up to 
him) she put into his hands, without his sus¬ 
pecting her intention, some gold coins, foe first 
meed of her efforts as instructress. 


Beethoven glanced at foe money and returned 
it with gentle force, slasping foe white fingers 
over it and retaining foe folded hand in his own. 
How holy a look was that which gleamed from 
his features! it was foe balm of all beautifel 
emotions. I know that Beatrice's spirit eyes 
beheld, and that her soul was sweetly laved- 

“Do not—you will not refuse it,” pleaded 
Friedrich, advancing to ns with a half-made 
shoe in one hand; “yon, who have made us so 
rich in happiness. Shortly we may be able to 
reward you farther.” 

“ Say no more—I do, and shall decline suck 
reward now and always,” replied Behoved, 
decisively, though I was at a loss to know how 
the eloquence of foe two could but prevail. 

“Friedrich, be you your sister's steward, sines 
gains embarrass her; and in proportion as these 
increase, procure yourselves foe comforts of life. 
Take Beatrice to a congenial home, mid allow 
Beatrice's brother some hours of relaxation from 
labor each day.” He paused, and taming slowly 
to me, added—“ You could tell how it is, / who 
am under obligation to them .” 

I comprehended, and having moved the group 
to seats, rehearsed minutely foe incidents of tike 
earlier part of foe evening on which had com¬ 
menced in this very chamber the acquaintance, 
which since, on both sides, was ripened imo 
deep and abiding friendship. I did not spare 
my friend, being desirous of presenting to his 
sober vision a portrait of himself in his unnatural 
moods, such as would bring into disfavor their 
indulgjpce. Yet, afraid of foe effect of mj 
boldness, my eyes turned to his face in question* 
ing glances as I proceeded. When all was told, 
he looked round upon us fooughtfal and half- 
amused, and addressing Beatrice, said: 

44 My dear girl, you have just heard what was 
my appearance in those dark passages of my life, 
but no one, not even I, can express what were 
my feelings. It is you who with silver cords 
lifted me as from out a pit into which I had fall¬ 
en ; when I cease to distinguish between mid¬ 
night and meridian in the soul, I may grudge 
the free gifts I have bestowed on you.” 

BARKING OF DOGS. 

The Australian dog never barks; indeed, 
Gardiner, in his “ Music of Nature,” states 
44 dogs in a state of nature never bark—they sim¬ 
ply whine, howl and growl; this explosive noise 
is only found among those which are domes¬ 
ticated.” Sonnini speaks of the shepherd's 
dogs in the wilds of Egypt as not having this 
faculty; and ColumbuB found foe dogs which he 
had previously carried to America to have lost 
their propensity to barking. The barking of a 
dog is an acquired faculty—an effort to speak, 
which be derives from his association with man. 
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WM. tnMMBOPVn GUEST. 

BT FRANCIS W. BUTMAJfX. 

A gray cottage, rambling, and standing 
lm*ge on the ground, embowered with immemo¬ 
rial ehns and covered with a wonderful honey¬ 
suckle, made picturesque by an ancient well- 
sweep and by the hill—almost a mountain— 
rising behind; a small garden gorgeous as a 
prism with spring flowers, among whose trea¬ 
sures rolled two rosy children, guarded by a 
grim griffin of a nurse; a long lawn sloping 
down to the village street, and the river running 
on die other side, with pretty Mrs. Stanhope 
standing at die garden gate, made as charming 
a sunset picture beneath a mellow May sky, as 
could anywhere be found in this dear old Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Mrs. Stanhope herself, not too tall nor plump, 
with deHcat^eatures, fair face, the softest gray 
eyes in the world, and a quantity of dark hair 
which, after curving low down, on her cheek, 
was hidden behind a widow's lace cap, was not 
by any means a disagreeable object to look upon 
—so, perhaps, thought the stranger riding through 
the street below, as he glanced np at her and 
glanced again—so certainly thought that vener¬ 
able Coelebs the doctor, who was as broad as he 
was long, and who had so frequently made a 
serious case of a scratch fbr the children, that he 
might look at the mother—so, it is safe to de¬ 
clare, the unmarried rector thought, when he al¬ 
ways looked at her listening fhce on Sundays, 
before pronouncing his text. 

Widow though she was, she scarcely looked 
like an inconsolable one; but then she had lost 
her hnsband four years ago, when little Nell was 
a year and Kate two years old. She had never, 
if the truth must be told, loved him in the least, 
but marrfed him, at the age of eighteen, because 
her mother, with her dying breath, forced the 
promise from her; and he married her, because 
he was determined not to be overcome by a wo¬ 
man—although not at all attached to her. He 
was about ten years her senior, fine-looking, com¬ 
fortably wealthy, extremely proud, never appar¬ 
ently taking any means to win her love, and 
much from home. One day, with his usual at¬ 
tention to little whims, he made his will, in 
which he left aH his fonds to her; the next day, 
be left in the cars for New York. The train in 
which he departed met with a terrible disaster, 
and his lifeless* remains, so mangled as only to 
be Identified on supposition by the garments, 
was taken from the wreck and buried in the 
family vault. Mrs. Stanhope, who though in¬ 
expressibly shocked was equally relieved, sold 


the eity hoate at once mi removed to that part 
of the country where we now find her. 

“Come, Peg," said she, turning from the 
gate and addressing the dragon who guarded 
the children, as she saw the doctor in the street 
below, who looked amazingly as if he were med¬ 
itating an invasion of the cottage, in company 
with a stranger, “ I think we'll go m—the dew 
is foiling 1" 

44 Yes’m," retorted the grim Peg, “and ye 
better done it a fore ye see the bolus a cornin'." 
And catching the straggling cherubs up, one un¬ 
der each arm, she stalked into the house after 
the smiling Mrs. Stanhope. 

The children were saying their little prayers 
at mama's knee, previous to a second irruption 
of foe Goths in the person of Miss Peg, when 
with a short, premonitory knock, the doctor 
waddled hi, but stopped at the door, backing np 
against the gentleman behind and causing con¬ 
siderable confusion in the hall, as he beheld die 
lady's occupation. A few moments more, the 
children vanished, and the doctor entered, 
bringing with him die stranger she had no¬ 
ticed in the street and introducing him as Mr. 
Henry, an English gentleman, who brought very 
good recommendations—very good recommenda- 
tionajndeed. Gracefully welcoming them in a 
manner which left it extremely to be doubted 
if she loved or hated the doctor, Mm. Stanhope 
made them at home, and addressing a few com¬ 
monplace remarks to Mr. Henry, left the doctor 
to open die subject-matter of his call. 

“Well, Mm. Helen," said the latter, “it's 
rather a queer business, aad so I told the gentle¬ 
man. But you see the tavern is full of folks for 
three weeks to come, and cannot accommodate 
another one. Now this gentleman's affairs ne¬ 
cessitate his staying here two months, and notic¬ 
ing this cottage and liking its looks, he has re¬ 
quested me to apply here for him. No unusual 
thing, you know, in a country village—no kind 
of danger—refers to the bishop and a score of 
D.D.s; and besides, it will be a pretty little 
speculation," added be, in a lower tone. “Pat 
on what price yon like, and he'll have to toe the 
mark. Take him myself, if my housekeeper, 
Peg’s sister, would hear to it. What say, Mrs. 
Helen ?" 

Mm. Helen’s lip curled just the least bit, as 
she answered: “ It is not my custom—I do not 
wish to be intruded on—I had rather not!" 

The stranger, meantime, sat nonchalantly 
taking note of the exquisite appointments of the 
room, which, by the way, had all been substi¬ 
tuted, since Mr. Stanhope's death, in place of 
tbe ponderous stateliness of his regime; now, 
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with perfect sang Jroid, rising, be bowed end 
said : “ Pardon my intrusion. I regret that it 
was necessary, and regret, as much, that my 
dream of New England hospitality (of which I 
have heard so much) is broken. Good evening." 

“No,no!” said she. “I beg your pardon. 
Do not let me break your dream. Your pro¬ 
ceeding is unusual—more unusual to me, per¬ 
haps, from my perfect retirement, than to others. 
But allow me to extend you that hospitality, 
sir; pray do not refuse it. I am quite ashamed; 
but though I do not care for a customer, I am at 
liberty to receive a guest, and offer you a New 
England welcome, though a late one.” 

But the stranger did not seem at all inclined 
to be solicited nor prevailed upon, till Dr. Brown 
took the case in hand, assuring him that since he 
must finish his business, there was no other re¬ 
sort for him—every place in town was full, and 
of course no woman would take in a perfect 
stranger without hesitation, and sending for his 
trunks, bade him make himself easy for three 
weeks, till the tavern was empty, and good night. 

Installed in the best chamber—whose one- 
trelJised window was just green with the culling 
woodbine, and the simplicity of whose black 
walnut and white marble furniture was only re¬ 
lieved by vases oWowers and a painting of /he 
hostess when she must have been in the first 
blush of girlhood, but infinitely less lovely than 
now—the stranger suffered the fragrant smoke 
of his cigar to curl out across the garden, while 
he sat in a reverie at the window till aroused by 
the entrance of his servant, who slept in an ad¬ 
joining closet. But pretty Mrs. Stanhope sat 
below in a flutter of trepidation at so unwonted 
an occurrence, lamenting the loss of her seclu¬ 
sion and the breaking up of her little feminine 
routine, and the next moment blaming herself 
for so inhospitable a spirit. 

“ Well, mum,” said Peg, “ some ud call it 
seeking hostility, and some larking round. For 
my part, all I hope is, he wont run off with the 
teaspoons and the yeller Garry marble vases.” 

“ He doesn’t look like that,” said the mistress. 

“PVaps not. Howsever, I wouldn't trust to 
'pearances, and I shall just slip the bolt outside 
his door at night!” 

“No, no, Peg—on no account!” 

“ Well, mum, just's you say!” 

But Peg, an old and privileged servant, did 
slip the bolt, occasioning some wonder next 
morning, a blushing explanation from the host¬ 
ess, 4 a hearty laugh from the guest and an acces¬ 
sion of ease on both sides. “ Though I'm sure,” 
thought Mra. Stanhope, “it wasn't necessary, 
as far as he is concerned, for I never saw such a 


free and easy person in my life. I believe if I 
had denied him altogether, he'd have brought 
that hone into the drawing room itself, and 
stayed whether or no I” 

But Mr. Henxy was absent the most of that 
and the two following days, so that she expe¬ 
rienced little interruption in her pursuits, and 
did not at all regret the innovation. On die 
fourth day. Dr. Brown made his appearance, 
with considerable panting, and at last finding a 
resting-place for his mighty mass of flesh, he de¬ 
posited his hat on the floor between his feet, 
wiped his red face with a yellow handkerchief, 
which he then threw with considerable gextezity 
into die hat, bnried his elbow in his knee and 
said: “ Good morning, Mrs. Helen. How do 
yon get on ?” 

“ 0, very pleasantly indeed, doctor.” 

“No great interference—eh?” 

“Not much. Who is he?” * 

“ You know as well as I do. A English¬ 
man, I guess—said he'd recently left the water. 
Dark enough for a nigger 1” 

This last remark was almost true, for the very 
dark, Spanish brown of his complexion would 
have caused a suspicion of a wash from the de¬ 
coction of walnut bark, if the black moustache 
and long sweep of very black hair over a low, 
broad forehead, had not qualified the skin. The 
eyebrows, too, remarkably thick and black, over¬ 
hung large black eyes; but in the face of so 
much blackness, he had white teeth, a pleasant 
smile, fine figure and agreeable manners. 

“ Something about his voice strikes me dis¬ 
agreeably,” remarked Mrs. Stanhope, “ but it's 
no matter—it wont be for long.” 

“ I don't know, Mrs. Helen,” replied the doc¬ 
tor, “ but what it will be a good thing, for when 
he is gone, you'll miss masculine society and be 
all ready for another occupant, and I don't 
know but what I might ask you then to take me 
in. I think you'd do it.” 

“What! what! what!” cried she, turning 
upon him like a shrew. 

“ Bless my heart! what a savage little female! 
Can't she tell when a man's in joke ?” 

“I%m not accustomed to be joked with thus. 
However,” laughing, “it is as well you weren't 
in earnest!” 

“ What would you have done, if I had been ?'* 

“Called in the other physician, young Dr. 
Lancet,” was the reply, as little Kate ran in 
with a gash on her forehead, and setring up a 
monopoly in roaring, Dr. Brown’s pocket-book 
immediately produced a piece of sticking-plaster 
which the doctor applied with a great degree of 
nicety and some waste of time; and Mian Katj 
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appealed with u enchanting jelly patty, the 
fat* amatory doctor took his learn 

At dinner, Mr. Henry inquired with consider* 
able interest into the cause of Katy’s accident, 
and when, afterwards, as he sat in the drawing¬ 
room, one elbow on the window, his handkerchief 
on die knee whose foot rested free and easily on 
another chair, he continued watching the chil¬ 
dren somewhat gloomily, Mrs. Stanhope became 
quite uneasy to know if he intended kidnapping 
her treasures, or strangling them. Catching her 
eye, be smiled and said: “Do not fear. I shall 
not play the part of Saturn, madam.” 

Coloring and laughing, as she saw how ridio- 
talous her surmises were, she replied: “I am 
afraid you hare put yourself into very foolish 
company—■” and stopped half way. 

“A fool's paradise then 1” he laconically an¬ 
swered, while ransacking his pockets, he pro¬ 
duced two ^agnatic harlequins, which, after an 
unrivalled series of gymnastics, got legs, arms, 
fingers, toes and noses so delightfully agglom¬ 
erated that it became a day’s work for the young 
ladies to disentangle them. “Well, Mrs. Stan¬ 
hope,” as he still perceived her regarding him 
attentively, “ am I a fiend 1” 

“ Not Saturn and hardly Satan 1” she returned. 

“Ah, for such a poor quibble you must be 
punished by a worse one,” he answered, glancing 
at Dr. Brown, who was just entering, plump 
and rubicund as ever. “I see you are infatuated.” 

“ Bather hs is,” she merrily replied. 

The doctor had come up to see Kate’s hurt, 
which mighty wound having been dressed only a 
fow hours since, it was fair to oonclude was not 
in a state of mortification. He furthermore in¬ 
formed Mrs. Helen that he had concluded to 
many Peg, his housekeeper'* sister, if only to 
spite his housekeeper; but both Mrs. Stanhope 
and Mr. Henry thought Peg’s acquiescence 
doubtful, and then Dr. Brown indignantly turn¬ 
ing to the lady, avowed that all the town were 
talking about her having this stranger here, and 
she had better send him off. Thanking him to 
attend to his own affairs, Mrs. Helen asked if 
she should send for Peg and the rector, and have 
the ceremony performed atones. 

“No,” he said, looking at Mr. Henry, “he’d 
wait and have two birds killed at one stone.” 

Mrs. Stanhope didn’t see why he wanted to 
kill either of the birds—she should think he had 
practice enough upon human beings; and Mr. 
Henry quoted the old line about “ winging Cu¬ 
pid’s dart with feathers.” The conversation 
was somewhat enlarged by the entrance of a su¬ 
perb greyhound, which led the doctor to lament 
his own. 


. “I can’t have any more batcher’s saasages,” 
said he, “ since I lost that dog; it would be can¬ 
nibalism. So, Mrs. Helen Stanhope, one of my 
mrends here was to ask your recipe for home¬ 
made ones. That dog—I used to have a pecu¬ 
liar whistle for bias, which he always minded 
and which I never employed for another pur- * 
pose. Two or three days after his disappear¬ 
ance, I was passing a market-stall and by the 
merest accident gave this whistle. Judge of my 
emotions when a whole string of sausages rushed 
out and ran after me pell-mell 1” 

Somewhat disputed, Mrs. Stanhope hastened, 
with all the gravity imaginable, to hand the doc¬ 
tor her recipe and wish him good afternoon, that 
she might dress herself for a drive along the 
river banks with Mr. Hemy. Thus the days 
passed pleasantly enough till the three weeks, 
elapsed and the hotel became empty, when the 
stranger insisted, notwithstanding her kind en¬ 
treaties, upon leaving her root He had informed 
her of his pursuit of archaeological information, 
an occupation in which she herself could afford 
him much valuable assistance. He was, more¬ 
over, as she discovered, a gentleman of refine¬ 
ment, extensive travel, superior education, and 
as she judged, of considerable property. On 
the day he was to leave, he rode over to the 
next village, and returning in the evening, led 
his hone up the hill to meet Mrs. Stanhope at 
the gate and offer her his thanks for her past hos¬ 
pitality. As he stood there in his negligent, 
easy manner, on the other side, Mrs. Stanhope 
suffered him to finish his acknowledgments, end 
then said; “But the landlord came up this af¬ 
ternoon and requested me to furnish you a home 
for the remainder of your stay, because a new 
^xrofoe of guests wanted all the room he had— 
and that is not much in a country inn—if you 
would be so obliging. I don’t see but what you’ll 
have to succumb to destiny.” 

“ T.don’t see,” said he, “ but that I shall.” 

Then it is quite settled 1” she asked. 

“ I do not wish to intrude longer on you. I 
must have been* great displacer of time-honored 
landmarks already, and have created, I fear, un¬ 
welcome disturbance.” 

“Not in the least. Ton have been a very 
agreeable guest. Three weeks have slqgwd 
away imperceptibly, and you have opened a new 
field of delightful study for me. 1 shall be only 
too happy to have you aocommodate the land¬ 
lord 1” He* dignified manner half melte# hftr 
lovely countenance attested her sincerity, and. 
warmly shaking her proffered hand, Mr. Henry 
gave the reins to his servant and entered with * 
her the cheerful tea-room. 
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“O, mama," whispered little Nell “is Mr. 
Henry going to stay ?" 

Her mother nodded. 

“ O, I am so glad!” said Hate, not at all in- 
audibly; “ for Peg said if lie didn't, you'd mope 
yourself to death, like that robin in the pear-tree 
that lost its ma—" 

A sudden spoonful of sugar filled and stopped 
Kate's mouth, and after putting butter on the 
strawberries and pouring tea into the cream-pot, 
Mrs. Stanhope glanced confusedly up and met 
Mr. Henry's eye fixed rather steadily upon her. 
Coloring up to her forehead, rile waited a mo¬ 
ment, and then could but lean back in her chair 
and laugh, while Mr. Henry, taking the infec¬ 
tion, joined her merrily enough. 

“I am afraid Peg judges without her prem¬ 
ises," said Mr. Henry. 

“Peg was afraid, that first day, that you 
would steal the teaspoons!" added Mrs. Helen, 
with another laugh. 

“ And I was equally afraid Peg would do me 
some greater mischief 1" 

“And what was that?" But her guest was 
suddenly silent and grave, and she turned to 
other subjects. 

One day, when the weeks had slid into the 
months and the raging heat of July was at its 
height, Mrs. Stanhope took a book and, with 
Peg and the children, went up the hill into the 
grove behind the house. Mr. Henry had gone 
out hunting at sunrise and was not yet returned. 
The servants were scattered, the greyhound, 
with his red tongue hanging out of his mouth, 
lay panting in the doorway, and, except when he 
shook himself with a snarl, everything was still 
in the heat of the sultry noon. They had sat 
about an hour in the comparatively cool shade—* 
Peg at her sewing, the children tumbling round 
a few rods distant, and Mrs. Stanhope deeply 
engrossed with her book, when the former started 
to her feet, screaming: “O Lod, mum! the 
chillen 1 the dog! he is mad!" 

Mrs. Stanhope threw down her book and 
started up. The hound, with* foaming jaws 
scad bleeding eyes, was tearing forward directly 
in the path of the children. A more dreadful 
sight could not have been conjured up. She 
lost her presence of mind entirely, and rushed 
blindly forward to her children. 

“ Stop—all of you! where you are!" shouted 
a stentorian voice on the brow of the hill. 

Instinctively she obeyed. A flash, followed 
by a heavy crash through the sultry air, a bullet 
whizzed by them, and leaping from the ground 
with a sharp shriek, the hound foil again with 
his brains scattered round him, and bounding 


down the hiH, Mr. Henry received in his ans 
the fainting form of the mother so suddenly re¬ 
lieved from such tenor, and bore her into thf 
cottage, while Peg followed with the crying mi 
clinging children at a slower pace. When As 
revived, Mrs. Stanhope found herself alone wifr 
Mr. Henry, who was laving her fbrehead alter¬ 
nately with cologne and kisses, although afar 
was quite unconscious of the latter application 
Too weak to utter a word' she could only pn* 
his hands and thank him with speaking eyn, 
ere both the rescued juveniles, followed by IVf 
in a vastly more gracious spirit than ever before, 
entered. 

“ God bless ye, sir!" said she, saluting Mb 
with her hard, homy hand. “I beg your pm 
don about the spoons. It's naught but good's 
come to us with ye, sir! and it's no use resistzag 
God's will any longer 1“ With which dosing 
remark Peg meant it to be understood that she i 
withdrew her opposition, and which, as her mis¬ 
tress was not at all aware of it and there did ast i 
seem to be much to oppose, was very consider¬ 
ate indeed! 

While they were all in this tale-telling posture, 
a step smothered Ttself in the door-mat, and Miw 
Patty Rogers entered among them unheard—a 
maiden lady, who was no exception to the genus 
among which she was classed. Mr. Henry, with 
his hunting-cap and his game flung on the floor, 
was still bending earnestly over Mrs. Stanhope, 
who with one hand covering her eyes, yet suf¬ 
fered him to retain the other. Peg's attitude, 
and the distressed children, all added to Miss 
Patty's amazement, and stealing out again very 
quietly, she began forthwith a round of visits, 
relating the extraordinary doings at Mrs. fitsB- 
hope's, and her ownmssertkm that she “ hal al¬ 
ways said no good would come of that woman's 
keeping herself so high and dry above all others 
—with all the parsons and doctors raving over 
her." Having made herself very happy, she 
next day called again on Mrs. Stanhope, hoping 
to glean a few ears from the abundant harvest of 
yesterday. Finding her alone, Miss Patty bade 
her good morning with considerable unction. 

“ Wish you joy, my dear. When is it to be f 

Mrs. Stanhope looked a little puzzled. 

“ When is what to be ?" asked she. 


“The wedding." 

“Wedding? where?" 

“ Why here, to be sure, you innocent AbigaS." 
“ There is to be no wedding." 

“ No ? Then I must say it is highly improp¬ 
er, besides defrauding your friends of a party." 

“I really don't know what you are talking 
about, Min Patty JQoOgk 


MRS. iTANMOPE'® QUIT, 


HI 

“Hem—presume not WeU, be is a very Smoke how ikm 'Owerywhere—‘up stairs, 
good age—should jadge just about as old a* down stairs, and in my lady's chamber 1* all 
poor, dear Mr. Stanhope would have been if ha through the dining room and the drawing-room 

hadn't died—a little younger, perhaps!" —evea in my nrisnin poor missis "—with a 

Never having seen Mr. Stanhope in his life- sigh—“ drawers and boxes 1 and as for the best 
time, this token of affectionate adjectives from chamber, k smells like asmoke-house! Couldn't 
Miss Patty was especially effecting. Mrs. Stan- get the small pox if we tried I Shouldn't won- 
hope smiled, and said nothing. After looking der if that vaUg of his took to't desperate. Ci- 
out of the window a few moments, Mias Roger* gars! cigars 1 Can't unfold a towel without you 
resumed: fool's if the universal earth was smoke. It's in 

“ Very good looking, too, Mr. Henry is— the coffee and in the homylettes, and even in the 
would, be better, to be sore, if he hadn't such garden I Can't smell a flower there for it! De- 
enocmous eyebrows, and wasn't so dark, and dase, don't remember how a rose smells—what's 
sheared off those taglocks over his lips* But that song missis sings ? train—trill—trail of the 
there's no accounting for tastes 1" ® serpint is ever them all! There he comes—so 

“Do you want to see him, Miss Patty?" innocent! Qeiug out into the garden in the 
naked Mrs. Helen, with a pardonable affectation dusk, with that rod spark, stealing round just as 
of simplicity. simple, mebbe, a# if he didn't know missis was 

“Good gracious! no indeed ! v Ton don't aettin' in the arbor! I hope she aint crying, 

think I’m gging to go to fainting in his arms? that's all!" And Peg went on with her soHl- 
Philandering round after young men indeed! oquy, and Mr. Henry with his sauntering. 

How pale you are! Bless me—if’s almost din- Mrs. Stanhope was not exactly in the arbor. 
Bar time! Brother Jonathan always dines at but sitting on a bank at the foot of ahigh trellis 
twelve, and I haven't minced the fish yet! covered with climbing white roses,and watching 
Good morning." the fading orange of the sky, while she became 

Left alone. Mm. Helen, in her thoughts, took gradually conscious of a train of light blue 
Op the same thread, broken by Miss Patty's visit, smoke over the shrubs, and a delicious Indian 
which had led her to a slight but partial revela- flavor stealing in and mingling with the roses, 
tion of the state of her feelings. She knew her- She would have escaped, only he would certainly 
self to be interested in her guest, and to feel for see her, and not wishing to meet him, retained 
him a warn friendship, now augmented by the her seat, tr u sting to chance. She had discovered 
fact that he was the deliverer of her children more of those feelings—which no properly bo¬ 
ttom a dreadful death, and had manifested an haved young woman is supposed to be at all ao- 
equal degree of friendship for herself. Her rsv- quainted with, till very suddenly, and after a 
erie was interrupted by the entrance of the indi- proposal—since Miss Patty left. When he said 
vidaalin question, with an open letter in his hand, he must go, the deadly chill that foil upon her, 
“My dear Mrs. Helen”—be had long since as she felt she should never see him again, hurt 
adopted Dr. Brown's mode of address—“ I find lpr worse than the foot of his speedy departure, 
I must leave you 1" . for she saw that she loved, and with customary 

She laid down her sewing-work and turned modesty, could not believe her passion returned, 
wary pale, while vainly endeavoring to speak. *A foot crashed in the gravel behind her timnlta- 
“ My residence with you," continued he, neously with a crackling of the rose branches, 
“has been made only too delightful by your kind and looking up, she saw Mr. Henry standing a 
attentions, and I can but thank you a thousand little behind, on one side, 
times for your hospitality bsfore I go. I mast “Ah?" she said, pleasantly, as he showed 
leave very soon—but pray do not let me inter- her a broken spray of the beautiful roses ; “ are 
rapt!" as Peg, with a budget of matters require those for Miss Patty?" 
ng her attendance, entered. “ No," he returned, quite soberly, “ they are 

Her eyes followed him wistfolly and in silence for my wife." 
as he stepped out upon the verandah, and then, “ Tour wife!" Although sitting, she leaned 
waving Peg away, she sought her own room, her other band upon the ground for a pillar of 
Mr. Henry dined alone that day, and consider- support, lest she should foil entirely. Dreadful 
ably later, Peg, who began to discover the state blow—his wife! She waited several minutes be- 
of things, commasoed a food outcry against to- fore speaking. “ Ton never told me," at last 
bacco smoke. she fointiy murmured. “ Ton have a wife then?" 

“ Can't stir—always a man round in the “A wife who loves me tenderly, as I believe— 
honsel" Sniff—sniff. “Hum—smoke again! as I dare to hope!" 
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Worse and worse. Bet from her slight ac¬ 
quaintance, could she have expected any more ? 
Something in his voice struck her as on Aat first 
time, familiar and disagreeable, even while—she 
must confess it—even while she loved him. . O 
wretched little Kate and Nell to have such a 
mother 1 By-and-by it passed away, and thought 
with it. She sat like one stunned. She could 
not tell how long it had been, when he stooped 
slowly, and with a hand resting lightly on her 
head, kissed her forehead. Recollection flashed 
back. This was insult 1 She would have spring 
up, but strength failed her. He raised her ten¬ 
derly, added to the insult by gathering her in his 
arms, pressing her to his heart, kissing both 
bjrow and lips again and again, and finally 
cajjwned the accumulated impertinences by mar- 

“ Helen, will you be her—that blessing—that 
wife—who has had as yet only a mythical exis¬ 
tence ! Helen ?" 

Where were her pride and high resolve * Par 
from resenting this effrontery, she only remained 
where she was—tier face, if it could have been 
seen, radiant with smiles, and whispering a few 
sentences in much the same incoherent way. 

“ At last—at last—" he said; but furth er 
speech was hindered by Peg's voice, shrill and 
dissonant, breaking in upon their joy with: 

“ Ma'am! missis! Missis Stannnp, here be 
Dr. Brown to see you to oncet, ma'am!" And 
leaving her lover, Mrs. Helen fled into thd house 
and pausing a moment, took off her widow's cap 
and wove the beautiful roses into her hair. 

Dr. Brown had been pacing up and down, 
fidgetting unaccountably and growing wanner 
every moment. A furious daw-bug that insisted 
upon banging against his nose, and whieh, just 
captured, was enchaining his attention as Mrs. 
Helen entered, was flung loose again, while the 
doctor took a chair, sat down on his hat, got np< 
again and took the hat and bent it carefolly into 
shape. The daw-bog made another dash at his 
illaminated countenance. 

“Go’long, yon beast!" said the doctor, indig¬ 
nantly. “ Beg pardon, ma'am! meant the bug)" 
And he took another seat, crushing this time the 
little can-bottles of the portable pharmacy he 
carried in his pocket. *' The short and the long 
of it is, madam," he at length enunciated, “ that 
you mustn't do it." 

"Mustn’t do it? what?" said the happy 
Helen. 

“ Why, going and marrying this feller. Be¬ 
cause—because, my dear—I want to break it 
gently—he's got another wife J" 

“Well" 


"I don't know as to that He told amt m 
in tiie village—told Miss Patty Rogers, tint Vi 
bring and introduce her at some time." 

“ Wen." 


“ And besides, my dear Mrs. Stanhope, 701 
know in that great disaster on the railroad, fee 
years ago, they could identify Mr. Stanhope esfr 
by his clothes, and there was a little dbcrepuci 
in them whieh we didn't think of at the time, be 


which is quite glaring now—quite glaring, ijw 
my word) Why, Mess me, there wasn't a cm 
in tiie man's pocket, and I practised in the riy 
then, and knew for a dead certainty that 8» 
Aope had drawn several thousands from the hnk 
That morning, and had been setting fend*, mi 
not these set by in the will for yen, my dear! til 
the week. And now where did that money p 
to 1 Clearly with Mr. Stanhope; and irt w 
him at all in the vault there, but one Hear 
Stanley, as well as I can find out • And ww 
husband and you not being much attached, be 
took the opportunity of clearing out it mem, 
and leaving you free to marry again. Now led 
go to thinking that I've made myself too bny 
You've behaved very well, my dear, Vs Ik 
Stanhope is alive, and has been in Boston hfei/, 
and means to come here—been seen them by 
responsible witnesses, and you’d better ship tto 
feller as soon as you've the mind to!" 

“ Thank you, doctor. Good night" 

" 1 vow," concluded the doctor, as he wslbti 
home, “ I can't tell whether she knew it sD be¬ 
fore or not Mighty cool, any way! sfinidiV 
did. It was a pill to swallow, but then I gs* 
her a comfort after it And she and SttaVf 9 
hated each other, or nearly so, just because they 
were wanted to love. Hope I haven’t ben 
making a fool of myself. Well, she can’t imp 
this smooth Mr. Henry now, that's one comfet* 
The doctor's steps had died away, andstititi® 
stood there, mute aqd status-tike, in the ccoft* 
of the room. Minutes m ig h t have been ages- 
breath .Kaeif seemed to leave hc^-the hurt 
ceased to beat—suddenly the Mood span h*k 
and flushed her face to purple—her limbs fift* 
beneath her—she sunk to the floor, half apnkti 
on one hand. Wild and distracted, with t* 
long trees of her dark hair streaming 
she looked tike a Maenad exhausted with pit* 


phetic ravings. Peg's dacided step beesaaa* 
dibie in the distance; she entered withe* 1 
word, and taking her mistress, bore her to ¥ 
own room and left her on her own bed, •***■ 
ing: “ Well, all things come right in they 
say, and s'pose this’ll." 

A few moments only Helen lay to 


rising, she began to think of her next step* 
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" A wife already! 0,1 might hare known it, 
fool—fool that I have been! But Stanhope 
alive? 0 heaven I I cannot believe it. Why- 
why am I thus tormented ? Why was all my 
youth rolled in unhappiness, that turn my first 
joy mast be destroyed t I fans only *o*e duty 
dearly before mo—to fly! Take Nell and Kate 
and leave him everything else! He will not 
want ns, and I never will live with him! As 
for the other—O, can I leave him ? can I relin¬ 
quish that love? Help me, great Father! I 
most not stop to wish or ask or love; I must act!" 

Strength returned to her with die impulse'; 
she hastily slipped a purse into her pocket fb^ 
present uses, tied on her bonnet and run down 
stairs. She was determined not to meet Mr. 
Henry again, and would hasten on her last few 
duties. While crossing the drawing-room in 
haste, he confronted her. 

"Whither away?" he asked, smiling and 
laying his hand on her shoulder. 

Indignation prompted her to throw off the 
touch, passion to fly to his arms once more; 
both together formed, as is the case in the reso¬ 
lution of forces, a direction contrary to either. 
She stood perfectly still, unable to move. He 
removed her bonnet 

" If ybn were going out, my love—did I ever 
call yon so before?—let me go for you!" he 
said, adding: "I had something to tell you 
when yon left me. How is this? Yon are 
deathly pale, and yonr eyes are large and fixed! 
Helen, are yon ill? the children—anything V* 

The ghastliness went away—a sickly, scornful 
smile flitted across, her month, as she answered: 

"Something to tell me? I have heard it!” 

He started. " It is that, then, that alters your 
maimer! You cannot cease to cherish hatred!" 
he cried; "then are my hopes rained!" 

" Can yon ask it—who have another wife f* 

"Is that all? Come,now, that is too melo¬ 
dramatic? Hid Hr. Brown come np hereto 
tefl you that t” and he laughed. " My darling; 
you are the only wife I ever had or hope to 
have, and I presume you hardly consider your¬ 
self by that title yet." 

A look of relief passed over her face. " I 
believe you—thank Heaven! Bnt that is not 
all." She stopped, unable to proceed. At last 
the words came: " Stanhope is alive!" 

He laughed—in dreadful mockery, it seemed 
to her—and led her to a pier-glass. Taking a 
vial from his vest, he wet his handkerchief with 
the contents, and passed it qtriekly, once or 
twice, quite over his face and throat. Several 
•hades of dark brown were instantly removed, 
and a pale, dear, otive skin was visible. A pair 


of scissors clipped away mustachios and impe¬ 
rial, and detaching a pair of large, false eye¬ 
brows, he turned a face totally different and far 
handsomer upon her Wondering gaze. A mo¬ 
ment of silence, while he looked fixedly at her, 
was broken by him. 

" It was the only way. I meant to win yonr 
love, and did. Has it changed back to the old 
dislike, Helen?" 

" I shall insist upon a second growth of the 
mustachios, Mr. Stanhope!" said she, laughing; 

“ Well, have I any wife but you?" 

"No." 

"And I am yonr husband and yon love that 
husband V* 


" Yesand she was again folded in his arms. 

"Peg!" cried Mrs. Helen by-and-by. 

Peg shortly appeared. 

" Ho you remember Mr. Stanhope ?" 

Peg glanced at the quondam Mr. Henry. 

"Hear sakes!"'quoth she; "but bless ns! 
you've made my missis happier nor ever I could 
have believed of you, Mr. Stanhope. I thought 
something how ’twas, that day yon shot the dog 
and saved foe chiilen, sir; and says I, Ill bide 
my time!" 

" Ho yon know, Helen," said he, laughing, 
" I never feel as though these children belong to 
me, but to some first husband ?" 

"They do belong to a very different man 
from you, indeed," returned she, fondly. 

" What a brute I have—" But his wife's lit¬ 
tle hand, over his mouth, prevented his finishing, 
and so he revenged himself by kissing it. 

" If there," suddenly cried Peg, "if there aint 
the doctor and Miss Patty coming np foe yard 
in foe moonlight, with locked arms! And it's 
jnst ringing nine! Rediklns!" And she ush¬ 
ered in foe guests, who had probably come with 
offers of assistance and sympathy. 

• While foe doctor stood in bewilderment first at 
Mr. Stanhope, and then at Mrs. Helen's smiles 
where he had exgpcted to see fits—"Let me in¬ 
troduce you, Hr. Brown and Miss Patty," said 
Mrs. Stanhope, roguishly, " to yonr late friend 
and rival, Mr. Henry—to my ‘poor, dear' hus¬ 
band, Mr. Stanhope! Yonr information was 
quite correct, Hr. Brown." 

The visit of foe worthy couple did not occupy 
a much longer extent of time; but trusting to 
Mrs. Stanhope's friendly silence in foe matter of 
his showing himself so egregious a simpleton, 
I have since heard, that in order to secure Miss 
Patty's, Hr. Brown married her. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Helen to her husband, 
when alone with him again, "you have made 
me for happier than ever Mr. Henry could!" 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

With the present number of Ballou's Dollar 
Monthly we close the fourth volume of the work, 
and our next number will be Number One, Vol¬ 
ume Fifth, bearing date January, 1857. We 
are gratified to acknowledge the remarkable and 
constant increase of the circulation of this fhvor- 
ite monthly. Let those whose subscription ex¬ 
pires with this year be so kind as to renew at 
once, that we may print a large enough edition 
to supply all demands. It wiU be remembered 
that we bind the volume of the magazine in neat 
illumined covers, strong and uniform in style, 
at a charge of only thirty-eight cents each. Re¬ 
collect, this is the cheapest magazine in the 
world 1 


SENSIBLE TO THE LAST. 

A certain member of the society of “Friends ” 
fitted out one of his ships from New Bedford on 
a short trading voyage, expecting a return in a 
few months; but the captain was absent over 
four years, rendered no account, remitted no 
money, and, on the other hand, kept drawing on 
the merchant. After all hope was gone, he 
brought his ship into New Bedford in a shatter¬ 
ed condition, and the “Friend” mildly remon¬ 
strated with him. “ Take your old craft,” in¬ 
terrupted the speaker; “ she aint good for noth¬ 
ing—she'll neither wear nor stay.” “ Friend, 
said the other, mildly, “ for the wearing , thee 
seems to have worn her out theeself; and for the 
staying , I thought thee would never come back.” 

“Not wobth a Button.” —This is the 
opinion that most married women have of their 
husbands. The proof is to be found in the in¬ 
variable absence of buttons on their shirt-collars. 


Fktoch Philosophy. —A Frenchman's the¬ 
ory of life is summed up in the motto of Sarda- 
napalus—“ Rat, drink and love—the rest is not 
worth a phillip.” 

Vocalism.— A common fault of public sing¬ 
ers is that their words are almost always unin¬ 
telligible. 


A NATIONAL AIR. 

The other day we heard a swarthy proprietor 
of a hand-organ grinding out “ Partant Pour la 
Syrie (It was Danois the Young and Brave),” 
in front of our office. It is execrable stuff wfaea 
.well played, but when extorted from a ricketty, 
^hoarse, wheezy, phthsicky organ, perfectly unen¬ 
durable. Yet this wretched twang, because it 
was composed by Queen Hortense, the m o th e r 
of Louis Napoleon, is now the national air of 
France, and dinged into the ear of the Pa risian s 
in place of that glorious battle-hymn, the Mar¬ 
seillaise, which Lamartine called the “ fire-water 
of the Revolution, whieh instilled into the sense 
and soul of the people the intoxication of battle.” 
In the Crimean war, the French moved forward 
to attack the Malakoff under the influence of this 
organ-grinder’s ditty. They were repulsed, and 
then demanded the Marseillaise. General Bou¬ 
quet could not refuse them, and the music urick 
up the dearly-loved hymn. The result is a mat¬ 
ter of history. 

“ flays Gortschakoff: 

If* ttee to be off, 

They’re ringing the Ma r—fll a tto■ ” 

Rgahlng forward under Bosquet and McMa¬ 
hon, the Zouaves, voltigenrs and soldiers of the 
line stormed the stronghold of the enemy. Se 
much for having a splendid national air to play. 
Queen Hortease's sing-song may do very well 
tor an attack on a hen-roost, but the “ fire-water” 
of the Marseillaise alone can carry men victori¬ 
ous ftrangh fire and steel. 


Cobssts.— These articles of feminine wear, 
which are displayed in the shop-windows of oux 
modistes so ostentatiously, are said to have been 
invented by a brutal butcher of the thirteenth 
century as a torture for his wife. His int en t ion 
was to take away her breath and keep her from 
talking. The punishment became so p o p u l a r 
that the ladies adopted it in self-defence. 


Poetical.— A young “ Shanghai,” who has 
just submitted to the razor tor the firm time, per¬ 
petrates the following: 

“Uneasy m the head that u*aw a «m 

Feel* the young chin, when shorn of it* first down.” 

Just so. —Handsome girls are seldom hair- 

eeaas—the homely ones have the tin. 
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THE IWHTAIH OF YOUTH. 

Many we* 17 , weary yean hare passed since a 
very respectable old Spanish gentleman, by the 
name of Ponce de Leon, set sail for the New 
World in pursuit of a fountain, the water of 
which possessed the property of restoring to the 
drinker his lost youth and of preser v ing it for¬ 
ever, which wonderful fountain was said to exist 
somewhere in Florida. We have no record of 
tiie personal habits of this Spanish adventurer, 
but are very much afraid that he had been a fast 
boy in his youth, forgetting the golden maxim 
Of the ancients —Sera ctdeoque inexhausta jwefitm 
(late, and, therefore, inexhaustible youtljj— 
which meaneth that boys should eschew cigars 
and cobblers in their tender years, if they wish 
to attain a vigorous old age. We are afraid 
that even in his youth-regretting age, our old 
friend Ponce was in the habit of indulging in 
tobacco, a custom for which, among other things, 
tiie world is Indebted to Christopher Columbus. 
Poor old de Leon! He found not what he 
sought. The fountain of youth seemed but a 
toyth—a mirage of the brain. 

The fountain of youth! We laugh at the 
credulous old Spaniard, and make merry over 
his disappointment; but are not we as foolish 
and as credulous as he t Look at our enormous 
consumption of quack medicines! Look at the 
splendid fortunes amassed 1 the splendid ware¬ 
houses built by the eonooctoro and venders of 
remedies for all the ills that flesh is heir to! 
These people And millions of customers—mil¬ 
lions of seekers after the fountain of youth, 
treading in the footsteps of old Ponce de Leon. 

And yet the fountain of youth is not altogeth¬ 
er a myth. It is not a fable, but lies within the 
reach of all who are willing to see it in good 
faith. The golden keys to this treasure are 
regularity, sobriety, exercise, temperance in all 
things, love of family, of kindred, of neighbors, 
or of our kind. No drops of the fountain of 
youth ever foamed in the Rhenish goblet; the 
ruddy glow of the Circean cup never borrowed 
Its blushes from the water of life. Its bright 
crystals sparkle on the cold rock when day 
u stands jocund on the misty mountain-tops/' 
and gleam in the petals of flowers opening to 
the sun, and on the satin grass that fringes the 
cold rivulets that steal like shining serpents 
through the umbrage into daylight. The slug¬ 
gard never saw their flashing brilliance or tasted 
their delicious flavor. The fountain of youth!— 
Us aroma -is inhaled by the ruddy mountaineer 
as he scales the summit in pursuit of the bound¬ 
ing quarry; it sparkles in the eyes of the bold 
mariner, as his bark leaps beneath him like an 


Arab steed; it is known to the' husbandman, 
who turns the furrow on the hillside at the dawn 
of day. The roving Git&na, who smooths her 
raven locks in the mirror of the spring, beholds 
in that woodland glass the “fontaine de jouveace” 
sung by die Spanish troubadour, sought by the 
Spanish cavalier. 

Yet of the teeming millions of the earth, how 
many, alas! ignore its existence! How many, 
with a glimpse of the truth, will not submit to 
the toil and self-denial by which those priceless 
waters must be won!—fbr gold cannot buy 
them, and they are not to be bartered for dia¬ 
monds. Nature is no huckster. 

Look at that hale and ruddy old man, whose 
form is erect and whose footstep is firm, though 
the snows of fourscore winters rest upon his 
head. Those snows, like the white crest of 
Mount Washington, are but the wreaths that 
grace the type of strength and endurance. He 
has discovered the fountain of youth. And that 
slighter figure—beautiful in age, even as Ninon 
de rEnclos,—she, too, has quaffed of the peren¬ 
nial spring. Poor Ponce de Leon travelled a 
thousand leagues in search of the well-spring 
that bubbles at every man’s door. Within our 
own resources lies the power of prolonging 
yonth and health. 

John B untan’b Flute. —The author of the 
immortal “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” solaced his 
prison hours by playing on the flute, and the 
instrument he used is now in possession of Mr. 
Howcls, a tailor, In Gainsborough, England. It 
is said to have been manufactured by Banyan 
out of the leg of one of the stools in his cell. 


Only one Spue.—B utler, in his “Hudibras,” 
said a great many witty and some useful things; 
his amnsing discovery that if one side of a horse 
be spurred the other will keep up of its own ac¬ 
cord, certainly evinces a knowledge of the habits 
of that animal, and may with propriety be Ap¬ 
plied to many other sorts of things upon which 
we may undertake to drive through the world. 

Punning.— some punsters who 
ought to be debarred the " benefit of clergy.” 
We regret to say that the perpetrator of the fol¬ 
lowing is at luge: Why is Memphis larger 
than Cincinnati ? Because, Since a gnat-eye is 
small, Memphis must, of course, be larger. 


Learned. —A cockney philologist says the 
letter w enters into the composition of women in 
every relation of life—as virgin, wife, widow 


and vixen. 
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MUSIC HI SOCIETY. 

Halleck tells ns somewhere that the first touch¬ 
es of a piano at a private party— 

-“ Like signal notes In battle. 

Are tones that bid each tongue's artillery rattle.” 

It is very discouraging to young ladies—who 
have been entreated, implored, and urged to “fa¬ 
vor the company’* with a dash at the keys and 
an outpouring of vocal melody, after she had 
made the usual apologies and refusals, told how 
she couldn’t play without her notes, and had a 
dreadful cold, etc., and then yielded gracefully 
and been led to the instrument,—to find that she 
is rewarded for her consent and her exertions by 
general inattention, and that acts, which would 
be deemed ill-bred in the presence of a paid 
singer, are indulged in, without remorse, by 
very gentlemanly and very lady-like persons be¬ 
hind the back of the voluntary performer. If it 
was generally, as it is sometimes, the practice 
for the performer to face the company, some¬ 
thing like courtesy might be induced. It is very 
true that when the sonata or the song is ended, 
all who haven't heard the music are very proper¬ 
ly enchanted, and there is no lack of such ex¬ 
clamations as “ sweet !** “ delicious !** “ enchant¬ 
ing!** “beautiful!** etc.; but how hollow are 
such praises under the circumstances! 

Very discouraging, we repeat, is all this to the 
young gentleman who is stating, in distinct 
musical terms, that his heart is in the highlands, 
chasing the wild deer and following the roe; or 
the young lady, who relates her zoological expe¬ 
rience in the way of raising gazelles, of whom 
she never had one to glad her with his bright 
black eye, but when it came to recognize her 
and to become attached to her, it was sure to be 
attacked by the gazelle-ail, and expire, involv¬ 
ing a ruinoub loss, pecuniaiy and sentimental! 
How can a young gentleman persuade himself 
that a brigand is “ on yonder rock reclining,** if 
he hears, beside the gossip of the day, the price 
of silks and satins, and the hoop question fer¬ 
vently discussed by chattering tongues ? “ Oft 
in the etilly night '* sounds incongruously when 
there is no such thing as stillness in the room. 
We do not wonder that now and then a vocalist 
requests to be furnished with “an Arab steed,** 
that he may escape from the turmoil which his 
efforts to please are sure to provoke. But let 
Signora Screechalina of the Italian opera be pre¬ 
vailed on to attend a soiree , and to rend the air 
with her alto notes, then, in the pauses of the 
vocalization, you may hear a pin drop. This is 
a serious evil, and calls for reform. 

Well raved.— The Parisians call hoop skirts 
zephyrs—they are rather airy. 


A 0DTGGR Of TROUBLE. 

Amodio, the singer, is the most rotund, the 
most jovial, and the most com p a ni o n a ble of 
Italians, Of course so good-natured an indi¬ 
vidual is the butt of a good deal of floating wag¬ 
gery in his circle. Last year he left Newport, 
leaving a little debt of about seventy-five cents 
unliquidated. The past summer he alighted at 
the same place from the steamboat, and pro¬ 
ceeded toward the Fillmore House, careless and 
gay, and joking with his companions, all uncon¬ 
scious of any impending evil. Suddenly there 
emerged from the shadow of the old store-house 
two dark-browed men. One of these folded his 
anhs and looked scowlingly on with a melo¬ 
dramatic aspect, while the other tapped him on 
the shoulder and said, sternly: “ Signor Amo¬ 
dio, you ere my prisoner.** “Prisoner!—vat 
for ?** said the astonished Italian. “ For debt.** 
“O, I have forgotten him! For seventy-five 
saints, is it not? I will pay.** And he potted 
out his wallet. “ Tell him to put up his money,** 
said the melodramatic partner in this scene; 
“ and away with him—to the dungeon! Load 
him with the heaviest chains—and let outraged 
justice vindicate her claims.** It is needl e ea to 
say that the joke was not carried much farther, 
that the officer and his employer ware confeder¬ 
ates, that the signor was released, and j oinod 
heartily in the laugh created at the hotel when 
the adventure was related. When the Si g nor 
Amodio left Newport for New York he took coxa 
to leave no “ seventy five saint ’* creditor behind 
him. 

Errors op Type. —Some of these “mis¬ 
takes which will happen in the best regulated '* 
establishments are quite amusing The title of 
a once popular song, “While all in tears we 
went on shore,** was set up “Whale oil in 
tierces went on shore;** slightly altering the 
meaning of the author. 


The Ruling Passion. —A punster at the 
point of death declined eating a piece of pullet, 
which he was advised to do, for fear it might lay 
on his stomach: sacrificing grammar for the 
sake of panning at that awful moment. 


An Expedient. —A dashing and fashionable 
widow up town says she thinks of sueing some 
gentleman for a breach of promise, in order that 
the world may know she is in the market. 

Polyglot Paper.— A Russian newspaper 
has just been started in London which is printed 
in alternate columns of English, Flench, Spanish 
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m caejoval or life. 

To tee the oimbtl at Parit or at Borne used 
to be one of the principal temptation* of ns 
Yankees to an ocean voyage. The idea of an 
entire city masquerading it for days, hundreds 
of thousands of people in disguise, was singu¬ 
larly attractive. There is no longer a magic 
charm in the carnival—the chilling weight of 
government influence has pressed the life oat of 
it. The gayety is forced—its laughs are strident 
and harsh—its Punchinellos are mere walking 
gsntlemen, and their few and fer-between squeaks 
are dismal in the extreme. 

But what if this little interlude be oat of joint? 
“ Play out the play, jo villains V* It is but the 
failure of a scene or two. We have our frolic 
yet, for “all the weald's a stage," and time is 
but one long carnival. At Paris and at Borne, 
people ere never lest disguised than when they 
wear the mask. The moment that black disk 
eclipses the face, the heart leaps right up to the 
surface like a fish springing upward an a cloudy 
day. The concealed love that, like “the worm 
in the bud, preyed on the damask cheek," finds 
its expression. The stealthy lover of the grape 
shines forth the bold Bacchanal. Hatred hisses 
his defiance through the rigid lips of the papier 
mache, and Folly fr an tically shakes her bells in 
defiance of the “rod of the wise man." The 
solemn asees that sit in high prices aqd shake 
their heads till the gaping crowd believes there 
ia something in them, now bray forth streams of 
unadulterated “Balaam." Talk of disguises!— 
the carnival is a revelation of character—the 
mask Is shifted from the heart to the feee only. 

But it is the world, my masters, that is full of 
lifo-long maskers. Go into the street any day, 
and you will find it crowded with masquerader^. 
Look at that important personage, strutting to 
the parade ground—all gold lace, and plume, 
and spur, and sword, and sabre-tasche—a Mara 
in port and tread. He is the veriest poltroon 
breathing—a mere carpet-knight. The thunder 
of a battery of shotted guns would blanch his 
cheek to the hue of a sick girl's. Yes, and that 
shy, modest man who shuffles along the wall, 
and is too timid to raise his eyes from the side¬ 
walk, is really carved out of polid pluck, and 
would march upon a park of hostile artillery 
without so much as winking. And that man— 
the idol of the hour—whose lips incessantly in¬ 
voke blessings on the “ dear people," whom he 
only lives to serve—that pure, immaculate pa¬ 
triot and lover of his country, despises the peo¬ 
ple in his heart and uses them only as stepping- 
stones to power. In that meek, apostolic man, 
with reverent locks, behold one in whom age has 
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not quenched the volcanic fires of passion—a 
subtle, selfish, dangerous enemy of society. But 
there is Benevolence personified. That bald 
head and open countenance, and guileless bine 
eye, speak the heart and hand “open as the day 
to one thing, charity." Verdant friend! that 
expansive countenance belongs to the meanest, 
most miserly heart in existence. He, too, is a 
masquerader. 0, Lavater I thou were a great 
man in the estimation of thy disciples ,* bat we, 
who walk amidst the carnival of life, taught by 
bitter experience, know that thou wert only a 
gigantic humbug, and that the human face di¬ 
vine is in too many cases a mask, and not a 
revelation. 


CHINESE WIT. 

We have often had occasion to admire the wit 
and humor of the Celestials. Their proverbs 
and maxims are equal in wisdom to those of 
any nation. When the Chinese want to de¬ 
scribe a person who pretends to be very brave, 
and makes a great parade in order to show his 
courage, they say that “he is cutting off a hen's 
head with a battle-axe." A coward, who boasts 
of his courage, they call “ a paper tiger." They 
compare a person who pretends to be what he is 
not, to a fox who tries to look as noble and 
strong as a tiger. If a person is ignorant of 
books, they will say, “ Turn him npside down, 
bat not a drop of ink will come oat of him." 


Ecstatic. —An editor down South has been 
puffing up his well water. He says: “ 0, such 
water! Cooler than the breath of spring, clearer 
than crystal, pure as woman's heart, and spark¬ 
ling as champagne." He descends, however, 
from the highfalutin to the prosaic, when he 
remarks—“ It is excellent to boil potatoes in." 


Great Men. —Of four representative great 
men of the earth—Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, 
and Napoleon,—the first died of intoxication, 
the second committed suicide, the third fell by 
the assassin’s dagger, and the last expired in ex¬ 
ile. How unstable are human power and glory! 


Expensive Church. —St. Peters, at Borne, 
the most magnificent temple of worship ever 
reared by human hands, covers six acres of 
ground, cost $56,000,000 and now costs annually, 
for repairs and superintendence, $40,000! 


Young to the last. —The way to look 
youthful to the last of life is to cherish a kind, 
u&envious heart. It . is a sure enemy of frowns 
and wrinkles. 
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THE FRANKUlf STATUE. 

The bronze statue of the greet, good and wise 
old man, who conferred undying glory on his 
native city, is now a “ fixed fact,” In the heart 
of this busy metropolis, in a thoroughfare trod¬ 
den, early and late, by the feet of daily thou¬ 
sands, stands the venerable old man, almost 
reciprocating—to use Mr. Winthrop’s idea—the 
greetings of his countrymen. The grand pro¬ 
cession that went up like a vast wave to the 
inauguration has ebbed away, and the echoes of 
its thunders have died on the ear, bat have left 
us this material fact—this art-embodiment of an 
immortal spirit. The cities of Europe have 
their patron saints—we have now our guardian 
genius. Art is never better employed that when 
translating into the language of common use the 
glorious traditions of national glory. Without 
these effigies of great men, there would be some¬ 
thing mythic in the popnlar idea of them. Of 
Franklin, indeed, we have, perhaps, a more 
vivid conception than of any other man of Amer¬ 
ica’s heroic age, with the single exception of 
Washington. But we have to remember and to 
provide for our successors. As the gulf of time 
broadens between the past and the present, we 
have to fix the features of the former imperish- 
ably, and to cultivate by every adventitious aid 
the memory of all of it that is worth preserva¬ 
tion. The presence of Franklin in imperishable 
bronze will lead thousands to study his life and 
works, who would otherwise cherish only a vague 
respect for his name. And no man’s life and 
works can be studied with more profit—particu¬ 
larly at the present day—than those of the illus¬ 
trious printer, philosopher, sage, statesman and 
patriot. Qia calm, consummate reason will re¬ 
buke the mad, brilliant, bewildering theories of 
modern metaphysical and political theorists; 
vapory transcendentalisms will vanish like mist 
when exposed to the bright son-rays of his clear 
intellect. The crazy rage for gambling specula¬ 
tions will meet with a calm rebuke in his sound 
social maxims and proverbial expressions. The 
son of toil will lift his head higher as he walks 
in the presence of the man of all others who 
dignified labor in his own person, and taught the 
artizan his power and resources. We hail the 
inauguration of the Franklin statue as an event 
of immense importance. 

New York. —The number, of voters in the 
Empire State, according to a statement in the 
census department, is 651,821. 


TEE RULING PASSIM. 

The death-hour often, though not always, elic¬ 
its from the parting spirit some manifestation of 
the ruling passion that swayed it in its earthly 
career. The dying botanist babbles of strange 
flowers; the expiring seaman whispers of his 
“ home on the ocean wave;” the flattered beauty 
of dress and worldly vanities. 

u One would not, rare, be frightful when one's dead;— 
And, Betty, give this cheek a Utile red.” 

On his conch in the lonely island of his exile, 
the spirit of Napoleon flew back to those “com¬ 
bats of giants,” in which he won fame and em¬ 
pire, and the “ head of the army” were the last 
words on Ms lips. His devoted Josephine died 
thinking of her love. “ Elba I Napoleon!” were 
her last words. An old schoolmaster died con¬ 
jugating a Grpek verb. A sailing master in the 
navy gave up the ghost, exclaiming: “They're 
reeving that rope through the block the wr o n g 
way t” “ Remorse!” was the last utterance of 
John Randolph. “ Have I acted Well my parti" 
said the dying Roman emperor. His friends re¬ 
plied in the affirmative. “ Then,” said he, “ w- 
Ute et plaudit *—ferewell and applaud!” And 
with this thought of his glory, his eyes doeed, 
as the curtain fells on the completed drama. 

Ballou’s Pictorial. —Any person desiring 
to receive a sample copy of our illust r ated jour¬ 
nal can do so, free of charge, by sending ns a 
line by mail. Ballou ’a Pictorial is finding its 
way into every family circle from Maine to Cali¬ 
fornia, delighting all with its numerous and 
graphic engravings, and deeply interesting with 
its original tales, sketches and varied reading 
matter, contributed by the best male and frmito 
writers in America. 

Population of the United States at 
close of 1857.—At the close of 1857, the total 
population of the United States, upon the sup¬ 
position that its average ratio of increase ha t 
been maintained, or nearly so, may be computed 
to be, in ronnd numbers, about 30,000,000. 

The Opera. —No opera troupe can be said 
to be sure of success that has not a live countess 
in its ranks, and Veetvali has secured one for her 
Mexican company, the Countess Tasca Tacani. 

Mark him. —The man that hates music and 
children’s laughter is invariably an old bachelor, 
and, if rich, a miser. 


A-bri doing it. —A new bridge, half a mile 
long, is to be built over the Potomac, at Wash¬ 
ington, by the United States government. 


Gold.-—T he total export of gold from Cali¬ 
fornia foots np rising $90,000,000 for the post 
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LONGEVITY. 

We know not whether statistics are more ac¬ 
curately reported than formerly, but it certainly 
strikes us that people are getting to lire longer 
latterly than they used to. Have they got into 
a habit of not dying till very late in life 1 In¬ 
stances of persons living to the age of one hun¬ 
dred are so common now-a-days that they scarce¬ 
ly excite remark as they are reported in the 
newspapers. Doubtless the prevalence of tem¬ 
perate habits has something to do with it. A 
person who leads a sober and regular life has of 
course a better chance to attain a good old age 
than one who lives in the opposite manner. But 
regular habits will not ensure longevity. In 
spite of irregularities, men have attained a very 
advanced age. The Westminster Review says: 

“Longevity is an inheritance. Like talent, it 
maybe cultivated; like talent, it may be per¬ 
verted ; but it exists independent of aft cultiva¬ 
tion, and no cultivation will create it. Some 
men have a talent for long life. M. Charles Le- 
joncoort published in 1842 his Galerie des Cen¬ 
tenaries , in which may be read a curious list of 
examples proving the hereditary nature of lon¬ 
gevity. In one page we have a day laborer dy¬ 
ing at the age of 108, his father lived to 104, 
his grandfather to 108, and his daughter, then 
living, had reached 80. In another we have a 
saddler, whose grandfather died at 112, his fa¬ 
ther at 113, and himself at 115 ; this man, aged 
113, was asked by Louis XIV. what he had done 
to so prolong life. His answer was: * Sire, 
since I. was fifty I have acted upon two princi¬ 
ples ; I have shut my heart and opened my wine 
cellar/ M. Lejoncourt also mentions a woman, 
then living, aged 150, whose father died at 124, 
and whose unde at 113. But the most surpris¬ 
ing of the cases cited by Lucas is that of Jean 
Golembiewski, a Pole, who, in 1846, was - still 
living, aged 102, having been eighty years a 
common soldier, in thirty five campaigns under 
Napoleon, and having even survived the terrible 
Russian campaign, in spite of five wounds and 
a soldier’s recklessness of life. His father died 
aged 121, and his grandfather 130/' 


- Dinner. —This meal is expected to be in ex¬ 
act readiness whenever the master of the house 
happens in to eat it, that is to say, any time 
from 12 M. to 4 or 5 P. M. This pleasant fact 
is known to all housekeepers. Husbands are 
always grumbling about want of punctuality. 


Shakspbrxan. —The lady in Sh&kspeare who 
" never told her love," kept quiet, it is conjec¬ 
tured, because her lover had found it out, and 
there was n6 occasion to waste words about it 


Economy —Spending half a dollar for cigars 
and cobblers, and refusing to take a newspaper, 
because “ you can't afford it." 


RAILROADS. 

The railroad, with us—though you cannot go 
a mile in any direction without encountering 
one—is still a daily marvel. We cannot con¬ 
template a train of cars in motion, drawn at 
almost lightning speed by a ponderous engine, 
without admiration of the manifestation of pow¬ 
er and skill that it presents. Those wonderful 
inventions, the steam locomotive and the iron 
railway, are realizations—as Dr. Holmes sug¬ 
gested—of the fables of the Eastern story-fellers, 
in whose narratives palaces are peopled and 
transported from place to place at the bidding of 
a magician. There are 25,242 miles of railroad 
in this country, enough to encircle, in a continu¬ 
ous line, the entire globe. This is more than 
one half the length of railroad in the world, the 
total number of miles being estimated at 43,017. 
In 1828 there were only three miles of the “ iron 
way" in the whole country. If this is not a 
proof of progress, we should like to see a stronger 
evidence produced. The iron horse is the great 
apostle of civilization in the nineteenth century. 
And, by the way, we read, the other day, of a 
marriage being celebrated in the cars. What 
next! _ _ 

Napoleon the Qrkat. —Lamartine says of 
this wonderful human problem : “ The man of 
the Mediterranean broke out constantly through 
the Frenchman. His nature, too great and pow¬ 
erful for the part he had to play, overflowed on 
all occasions. He bore no resemblance to any 
of the men around him. Superior and alto¬ 
gether different, he was an offspring of the sun, 
of the sea, and of the battlefield,—out of his ele¬ 
ment even in his own palace, and a stranger 
even in his own empire." 


Binding thb Magazine. — We are now 
ready to bind up the past volume of Ballou's 
Dollar Monthly in our neat, uniform style, with 
illumined gilt covers, at a charge of only thirty- 
eight cents each. Bring in, or send in, the num¬ 
bers to our office, and they will be returned in 
the form of a handsome book for the centre-table 
in one week/ 


A glorious Berth. —It is stated that the 
Health officer of New York, R. H. Thompson, 
received for the three summer months this year, 
directly and indirectly, fees to the amount of 
$ 100 , 000 . 


Climbing.—A Mr. Stewart and friends lately 
went up to the top of Mount Ararat; but strange 
to say, they didn’t find ary rat there. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


.foreign JUtsctUanj. 

It costs about $100,000 per annum to keep the 
London parks in order. 

Iu some parts of France the young girls be¬ 
come kairmsm by selling their curls. 

The cashier of the Northern Railroad of France 
lately absconded, a defaulter to the amount of 
1 ,000,000 francs. 

Henry B. Squires, the American vocalist, has 
been winning new laurels in Naples. He will 
shortly return to America. 

The London Statistical Journal says the na¬ 
tional debts of Europe amount to nearly two 
thousand millions sterling. 

The Belgian government has offered a reward 
of 10,000 francs for the discovery of a non-ali- 
mentary substance to be substituted for starch. 

The Russians have commenced to manufac¬ 
ture rails for their railroads, and they are said to 
be superior to the English, although somewhat 
dearer. 

Cholera is disappearing from Madeira; 5000 
persons had fallen victims in a population of 
16,000. At Funchal the deaths are now no 
more than five or six daily. 

A new lecturer, after the style of John Wil¬ 
son, has sprung up in England; he has created 

S uite a furore in Birmingham, by singing the 
acobite and other melodies of Scotland. 

The banks of England and France have com¬ 
pleted an arrangement by which the former 
draws gold from the latter as long as it may 
seem safe to do so. 

The decimal system of weights has just been 
adopted throughout the whole of the Prussian 
monarchy, as it had before been in the German 
Association, and in several States of the south 
of Germany. 

The American ship Ocean Home and the 
Cherubim came in collision, recently, off Lizard. 
The former sunk in twenty minutes, taking 
down seventy-five passengers. She was from 
Rotterdam, bound to N. York, with immigrants. 

The London Open Air Mission have two hun¬ 
dred and fifty services out of doors each Sab¬ 
bath. The preachers are now gaining admittance 
to the “common lodging houses, 7 ' and meet 
with great encouragement among the poor. 

A French surgeon maintains that far-sighted 
or near-sighted persons may acquire the perfect 
power of vision by mere practice. He asserts 
this as tlie result of his own experience, and con¬ 
doms the use of spectacles as injurious. 

The London Times, in speaking of the de¬ 
generacy of the pulpit, closes thus: “ We ask 
tor no polished periods, but simply for boraiDg 
thoughts, couched in simple and nomely phrase, 
such as those which, in other days, drew man 
from earth to heaven. 

The restoration of peace has given a new im¬ 
petus to the extension of railways in all parts of 
Europe. Not only is Rnssia projecting a grand 
cordon of railways, hot France, Germany and 
Austria are likewise aiming at railway exten¬ 
sions scarcely second to the numerous projects 
devised by British capital. 


An American inventor has patented an intense¬ 
ly brilliant electric light in England. 

The “ absorption ” of the Indian kingdom of 
Oude by England is a wholesale robbery. 

The late coronation of the emperor of Russia 
was the most splendid pageant ox modem days. 

The old punishment of the stocks has boon 
revived in England. 

The Emperor Napoleon’s pocket money is 
$2000 a day. 

It is found that 536 persons die yearly of poi¬ 
son in Great Britain. 

A new British convict settlement is to be es¬ 
tablished in North Australia. 

It is reported that the Czar is about to effect a 
full understanding in religious matters with the 
Pope. 

It is reported that France wishes to purchase 
from Denmark a strip of the coast of Iceland for 
fishing stations. 

The London Post, government organ, recom¬ 
mends the Hudson Bay territory as a seat of 
convict establishments. 

The Saltan has now organized a fine orchestra 
in his harem, composed entirely of female per¬ 
formers. 

The Loudon News says: “ In Italy, neither 
God nor man can longer tolerate the iniquities 
of the crowned oath-breakers of Naples.” 

A new work, from the pen of Thackeray, who 
is now on the continent recruiting, is expected to 
commence, in serial form, about the 1st tnst. 

The number of sheep in the British Islands is 
estimated at 35,000,000, worth $250,000,0001 
producing 157,000,000 pounds of wool, worth 
$50,000,000, annually. 

The Presse, of Brussels, states that Mdlle. Jo¬ 
hanna Wagner, the celebrated singer, has been 
married to M. Jochmann, the son of a milttou- 
aire, of Tilsit. 

It is said that the Sultan is to be made a 
knight of the garter. Perhaps this will be L«ord 
Palmerston's way to insure his conversion to the 
Christian religion. 

The population of Paris, according to the cen¬ 
sus of 1851, amounted to 1,053,262 fixed resi¬ 
dents. It is now 1,178,262. The increase has, 
therefore, been 150,000; but it has been more 
considerable in the suburbs. 

A remedy has been at last found for the oidhxm 
—the disease which has done such extensive 
damage to the grapes in Europe the last few 
years. The remedy is sulphur, lightly distribut¬ 
ed over the diseased plants. 

The eldest son of the Prince de Casino has 
presented the Emperor Napoleon with a most 
valuable work ; it is the only existing copy of 
the statutes of the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
having the arms of all the knights df the rime of 
King Joseph, who brought it from Spain. 

Photographic Bark Notbs. —An artist of 
Paris, M. Agnado, has succeeded in deceiving 
the most expert clerks in the Bank of France 
with photographic copies of bank notes. It was 
found to be impossible to tell the copied from the 
original one thousand franc note. 
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Record of tlje fctmto. 

Orer three millions of hats are sold in the city 
of New York every year. 

During the late Eastern war, 205 Russian ves¬ 
sels were captured or destroyed by the British. 

There are about fifty-five th o usa n d houses in 
the city of New York. 

Nothing so heightens a woman's beauty as 
modestly blended colors. 

There are annually 25,000 strangers visiting 
New York in the business season. 

Suicide, it is well said, is always the crime of 
a coward. 

Over sixty thousand barrels of lager ber will 
be manufactured this year in Milwaukee alone. 

We learn from the Albany Argus that Thomas 
W. Oleott, Req, has given $10,000 to the Dud¬ 
ley Observatory. 

Daring the five months ending with May, one 
hundred ton * of gold were shipped from Australia 
to London and Liverpool. 

An hotel has just been erected in St Paul, Min¬ 
nesota, which, with its furniture, cost $150,000. 
It is called the “ Fuller House/' 

The Macon Messenger mentions the discovery 
of a valuable mineral spring in the connty of 
Sumpter, Georgia, ten miles from Americas. 

Stalks of sugar cane, ten or twelve feet in 
height, have been growing in the neighborhood 
of Winona, Minnesota, the present season. 

The New York Herald asserts that from thirty 
to forty children are stolen every year in that 
city, and are never heard of more. 

The first mention made of tarring and feather¬ 
ing is where Richard Corar de Lion ordered it as 
a punishment for robbery when he was about to 
commence bis second crusade. 

A colored man, named Toney, recently died 
in Savannah, Georgia. He was tbe oldest fire¬ 
man in the city. His funeral was the largest 
ever seen there. 

Mr. Whittaker has recovered $3446 93 dam¬ 
ages from the Boston and Maine Railroad for 
a broken thigh, by collision, some years ago, at 
a crossing. 

The reoent discovery in iron, by which it Is 
claimed that pig iron can be converted into steel 
or malleable iron by burning up its own carbon, 
is pronounced to be the greatest discovery of the 
*g«- 

In a case of sodden death, recently, in War¬ 
ren county, Miss., a coroner's inquest was held, 
and the verdict was, that “ the deceased died by 
the will of God, or tome other dieeaee unknown to 
the jury." 

The Presbyterians of this country have 2300 
ministers and 3100 churches, and nearly 250,000 
communicants. For various church uses, they 
raise, annually, two and a quarter millions of 
dollars. 

The Wesleyen Conference has renewed its 
prohibition of dancing and card-playing in die 
Emilies of members of the body, on the ground 
that these practices are “net in harmony with 
religion.” 


The Philadelphia School of Design for women 
is in successful operation. 

The silk crop of France is heavily deficient in 
quantity this year. 

Kindness done with a will is a fortune left you 
by a friend. 

They have had an earthquake at Memphis— 
or else an “ ager shake.” 

Shatz says: “ he wastes his time who teaches 
fishes to swim.” 

Bronze, the material of the Franklin statue, 
will last for ages. 

The American missionaries have translated 
“Pilgrim's Progress ” into modem Greek. 

They hung a man lately at Brunswick, N. Y., 
and hired the gallows for the occasion. 

The Dudley Observatory, Albany, will furnish 
astronomical time to New York city. 

One of the best French painters—Cftsar Du- 
comet—was bom without arms. 

There is little pure coined silver in Pern; it 
contains much copper alloy. 

Goodness is almost a vice when it degenerates 
into weakness. 

The shucks of the ears of Indian com are 
said to make good hats. 

Maurice Strakosch has bought a splendid 
house in 22d Street, New York. 

Lord Palmerston has an eclesiastical patronage 
worth $75,000 a year. 

The annual expenses of the United States 
government are $53,875,000. 

Some $200,000 have already been contributed 
for the establishment in the South of a Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary for the Baptist denomination. 

A clergyman in a neighboring city recently 
remarked that certain “ events happened simul¬ 
taneously , one after another, in a regular chain.” 

The old original charter, which was deposited 
in the trunk of the Charter Oak, has been in¬ 
closed in a frame of wood of the tree which pre¬ 
served it one hundred and sixty-nine years ago. 

“ What a strange thing H is,” remarked a 
Frenchman, after making the tour of the United 
States, “ that you should have two hundred dif¬ 
ferent religions and only one gravy!” 

Molehills are curiously formed by an outer 
arch, impervious to rain, and an internal plat¬ 
form, with drains and covered wavs, on which 
the pair and their young reside. The moles live 
on worms and roots, and can bury themselves is 
any soil in a few minutes. 

In Washhotah Valley, Utah, there are ten 
boiling springs, which are great natural curiosi¬ 
ties. They are situated on the banks of a stream 
and pour out their waters "Seething hot, with a 
great noise. The waters hiss and dash over jag¬ 
ged rocks, and jets of steam, hot enough to scald 
the hand, is also forced out. 

The tobacco plant is being extensively culti¬ 
vated in Connecticut, and may be one of the 
causes for the high price of onions. Within a 

S ear or two some of the best onion lands of that 
tate, worth from two to three handled dollars 
an acre, have been tamed to tobacco, and very 
profitably to the owneta. , 
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WI 17 is an actor like a chimney 1 Because fab 
worth depends upon the way he draws. 

Crossing sweepers' brooms last doable lbs 
time, since ladies’ dresses have been so long. 

A venerable old man says: “Let the slander¬ 
ed take comfort—it's only at frait trees that 
thieves throw stones.” 

They are particular In Schenectady. A boy 
was arrested on Monday for spitting into the 
canal. 

A baker has invented a new kind of yeast. It 
makes bread so light that a pound of it weighs 
only foar ounces. 

A southern editor thinks his children are cher¬ 
ubim and seraphim, for, he says, “they con¬ 
tinually do cry. 

All a man has to do in theee days to pass for 
a genius, is to button Us coat behind and wear 
his hat wrong side out. 

It is decidedly provoking to have a fly tight 
on your nose just as the aaguerteotypist p«Os 
out bis watch and says “ Now.” 

What's the difference betweeh a bantam cock 
and a dirty housemaid ? The oae is a domestic 
fowl, the other a foal domestic. 

There is a firm in New York, the name of 
which is Lay, Hatch k Clock. The clerks are 
presumed to be ail Shanghais. 

A modem writer thus defines honor: “ Stand¬ 
ing fire well, and shooting a 
love, in order to gain the p 
whom you despise. 

A gentleman once observing 
mons in the musical profession 
doned fife, “Av," replied a wag, 
of his life has been base." 

We direct the attention of those Benedict! 
who have very loquacious wives, to the folfoW 
ing notice posted in a wholesale ham stole p 
Pine Street—“ Tongues cured here*” ■ 

A manufacturer in New York has succeed# 
in making such an improvement in the.mai*' 
facture of Britannia metal goods that, sA, 
he is obliged to warrant them not silver. 

In a Dutch translation of Addison's Cato, fee 
words, “ Plato, thou reasoned well," am tender¬ 
ed, “Just so—you are very right, Mynbe* 
Plato." 

A German paper announces font Miss Wag 
ner is an exalted echo of the undeveloped tuner- 
stone of qut musical taste, which, if not edtest¬ 
ed, at least has not been vitiated. 

We know a gentleman so extremely refined 
that he is obliged to leave the room if, ‘when be 
is dining with a person who has red hair, there 
happen to be carrots on the table! 


What isle do maids steer for ? Isle of Man. 

Where should gardeners go ? Botany Bay. 

Flowers are very warlike in their disposition, 
and are ever armed with pistils. 

An artist need never starve if he is fond of 
canpass backs. 

Annual flowering plants resemble whales, as 
they come up to blow. 

A country dentist advertises that “he spares 
no pains " to render his operations satisfactory. 

An intelligent lady used to say that “ care¬ 
lessness was little better than a half-way house 
between accident and design." 

Let a woman once think von unconquerable, 
and, unless she is unlike all other women, she 
will still want to conquer you. 

A punster at the point of death being advised 
to eat a piece of pullet, declined, saying, he fear¬ 
ed it might “lay on his stomach." 

An eminent artist is about getting op “ a pan¬ 
orama of a Lawsuit." It opens with the year 
one and closes with doomsday. 

The chap who took the thread of life to sew 
the rent of a house, has gone West and invented 
a patent point for cross-eyed needles. 

“That, sir, is the Spirit of the Press," said 
Mrs. Bigelow, as she handed & glass of cider to 
her neighbor, Mr. Brown. 

The man at the corner has just seen a letter 
of a life-pill proprietor to one of his best cus¬ 
tomers, which was ominously signed, “ Yours 
till death." 

A Western writer thinks that if the proper 
way of spelling tho is “though," ate “eight,” 
and bo “beaux,” the proper way of spelling po¬ 
tatoes is ponghteighteaux. 

A lady complaining that her husband was 
dead to fashionable amusements, he replied : 
“ But then, my dear, you make me alive to the 
expense." 

When Aesculapius applauded Philip, king of 
Macedon, as a jovial man who would drink 
freely, Demosthenes replied, “ that it was a good 
quality in a sponge, bat not in a king." 

“ What possessed you to marry that dowdy!” 
said a mother to her son. “ Because you always 
told me to pick a wife like my mother," was the 
dutiful reply. 

A musician gave as a reason for leaving an 
orchestra, that he never was at rest amoog such 
discordant performers; the violinists were always 
getting into scrapes , and the trumpeters and 
drummers constantly coming to blows. 

A fashionably dressed lady of the present day, 
about to enter her carriage: InLpudent Boy—“ I 
say, Bill, come and see the coloring; here's 
this here gal ago in' to squeece herself into that 
ere room!" 

Peter Cunningham was once telling before 
Douglas Jerrpid of a strange dish he had just 
dined on. “ Such a dish! Nobody coflttguess 
it.” He of course provoked the query,** what 
was it V* “ Calves’ tails," said Peter. “ Ex- 
trensyes meat” exclaimed Jerrold. 



any semblance 'twixt tne two cases. ■■ wen, 
den I spose I'll have to tell you—because it am 
fur to the end ob it!” 

“ So,"here I am, between two tailors," said a 
beau at a public table, where a couple of yoesg 
tailors were seated, who bad just begun fauaiaem 
for themselves. “True," was the reply, "ue 
are new beginners, and can only afford to Imp 
one goose between us." 
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